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ovable .. _ . 
liffecult to manage every day 


in which he 


and vigor, his whole success in years to come, 
depend in many ways upon your guidance. 


‘utdance ! ese 
Now, when he is beginning to act and think for 
himself, he grows more lovable every day—but 
s...things he forgets also more and more difficult to look after. The food 
‘sn’t understand .. . he will or will not eat, for instance, what problems 


it gives you to work out! 
zuess how much they 


‘ealize that his health So widespread are bad habits of eating among 


school children today, particularly at breal fa 
that they have become the subject of a nation-w 
health campaign. 





This rule now hangs on the walls of over 60,4 
schools. 


“*Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast’ | 


The American Medical Association and the 
tional Education Association are today urging 
mothers to see that their children eat a cooked cet 
in the morning. It is now definitely establis} 
that children work better and learn more w, 


they are given a hot cereal regularly for breakfig 


How confident you yourself feel that your | 
is well fed when you see him putting down a g4 
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hot bowl of Cream of Wheat before school. aS 
For over thirty years, health authorities : ning 
mothers have found Cream of Wheat ideal for grq_ them 

ing children for these reasons: 7 | 
OTFCC 

First, it is unusually rich inenergy—in just th the sz 
food elements needed most by little minds ll 

S the 


bodies. 


Second, it is exceptionally easy to digest, differ 


taining none of the harsh, indigestible parts o 


But 








FREE—Mothers say this plan works wonders 





wheat. Orth 
Third, children love its creamy richness so ea’ 4 CV 
varied by adding raisins, dates or prunes ~|,, OW. 
cooking it. | nevet 
It is easy now to care for your children ii -such 
little thing that means so much to their sucg “‘Wh: 
The simple plan described below will help yo jn g f 
arouse their enthusiasm for a 4ot cereal break ; 
and 
Start them off to school really prepared for a g 
day’s work. Give them regularly a hot bow loveli 
good old Cream of Wheat. All grocers have iq Sunda 
Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, \ the 1 
In Canada made by Cream of Wheat Comp and 
Winnipeg. English address, Fassett & John} seem 
Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1./ thoro 
We 
of pl 
it ou 
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| Letters from mothers who are using this breakfast. But now to eat hot cereal so C., McKeesport, Pa.) “Little Frances is 


plan in over 30,000 homes show what re- as to have a gold star is oh! such fun.” very enthusiastic about the H. C. B. club 
sults it brings: “‘ Your charts and stars are (Mrs. F. A. B., Barton, N. Y.) ‘Usin idea. Now she never tires of her hot 
a wonderful help with the children. Be- — gold stars on the posters has work cereal.” (Mrs. M. C. Z., Sumter, S. C.) 
fore, we could not get them to eat a proper ike a charm with our son.” (Mrs. W. A. 








- A plan that arouses your children’s inter- 
To Mothers: est in a hot cereal breakfast and makes 
them want to eat it regularly. A F pron gene 4y club, with badges 
and a secret for members, with gold stars and colored wall charts. 
A plan that children work out for themselves. All material free— 
sent direct to your children together with a letter addressed to 
them personally and a sample box of Cream of Wheat. Just mail 
coupon to Dept. B-22, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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- A plan that brings remarkable results in | 
To Teachers: the class room, prepared by an _ expe- 


rienced teacher. A plan to interest children in eating a proper break- 
fast. It has been successfully used in 60,000 schools to teach 
the idea of a hot cereal breakfast to groups of different ages. And, 
just as important, it enlists the co-operation of mothers. The en- 
tire plan will be sent free to teachers or any school official. Mail 
coupon to Dept. B-22, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HIS question used 
to come up periodi- 
cally. Don't mis- 
understand me. The 
Browns are Jdovely 





people and we were 





The Browns 
are lovely people 


ag \/ always glad to have 
them spend an eve- 
es ning with us. But how to entertain 
8 them wasa problem. They were frankly 

bored with bridge, and when you see 
stth the same people rather frequently, what 
on 1 is there to talk about? 


But, you know, it’s curious what a 


‘ts! difference there is since we have an 

-Orthophonic Victrola. We don’t dread 
eg 2M evening with the Browns or anybody 
s ~|,now. Conversation 
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hall 





never get over 
the wonder- 
ment of it 
I mean the way 
the singer or 
player seems to 
be right there 
in the room 
with us. And 
the children are getting a lot out of 
it, also. It means a great deal to have 
them hear the world’s great music the 
way it should be heard. 

We had one of the old-type Victrolas 
for years, but there just isn’t any com- 
parison between 


The Browns 
seem to enjoy it thoroughly 








| never descends to 
(i |.such banalities as 
‘‘What are you pay- 
ing for potatoes?’ 
and “‘We took the 
loveliest drive last 
Sunday.”’ We play 
* the new Victrola 
nh 2040. the 
Joha seem tO enjoy it 
we Fy. 


sucd 
p y® 
reakd 
ira a 
bow 


ve 10 





Browns 


thoroughly. 
We get such a lot 





of pleasure out of 
5 it ourselves, too. 


ys My husband and I 








Model Ten-fifty. The Automatic Victrola. 
Changes its own records, Lést price, $600. 


the old and the 
new. When we 
heard the old 
Victrola by it- 
self, it sounded 
pretty good, 
particularly 
with the new 
records. But 
our local Victor 
dealer induced 





























VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 





the Browns? 








etence 
anhiste 


us to let him put one of the new instru- 
ments alongside the old one. 

We didn’t have to be experts to netice 
the difference. As Robert puts it, one 
was mechanical and the other is musical. 
The dealer helped us to dispose of the 
old machine and made us very liberal 
terms on the new Orthophonic. We 
are only sorry 
that we waited 
But 
we're making 
up for lost time 
now. The new 
Victrola is go- 
ing nearly all 
the time, day| 
and night: 


never tire of it. 


so long. 


We didn't have to be experts to 
notice the difference 





Some day you will have an Orthophonic 
Victrola. Why wait? Ask your dealer for 
a demonstration in your home, where you 
may judge its harmonious appearance as 
well as its musical performance. There are 
many beautiful models, from $75 to $1550, 
list price. See and hear the Automatic 
Victrola, which changes its own records. 


The New Orthophonic 


CAMDEN, NEW JEKkSEi, U. S. A. 
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o suit their Georgia mammy’s fussy notions.. 
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‘Dressed pretty’ 


Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 

Il am a Southerner, and I believe there is no 
place in\the world where they use more white 
‘lothes than in a well-to-do Southern home where 


_-chere are several small children. My negro Mammy 


washes for my two children every day and has 
told me many times she ‘‘wouldn’t nurse in a 
family where the baby didn’t have plenty of 


_ clothes so you could dress it pretty.”’ 


It is a sight to see these old negro women out 


tinder the trees, with fires burning under their 


black iron pots, boiling the clothes. Not long ago 
they made their own lye soap, but nowadays we 
mistresses insist on P and G White Naphtha Soap. 
It gets the clothes just as clean and makes them last 
lots longer. 

Your series of *‘Actual Visits to P and G Homes”’ 
has led me to write you. I am sorry you cannot 
visit our P and G home in Georgia because we 
are in New York for the present. 


Sincerely, M. K. B. 
“Gets the clothes clean and makes them last longer,” 


quick-working and safe—P and G is used by more 
women than any other soap in the world. 





This unequaled popularity means that P and G 
is made in enormous quantities. And since large- 
scale manufacturing costs less in proportion than 
small-scale manufacturing, a very large cake of 
P and G is sold to you for actually Jess than even 
ordinary soaps. 

So—P and G costs less because it is so popular. 
And it is popular because ét really is a better soap. 


Free! Rescuing Precious Hours. ‘‘How to take out 15 
common stains . . . get clothes clean in lukewarm 
water . . . lighten washday labor.’’ Problems like 
these, together with newest laundry methods, arc 
discussed in a free booklet—Rescuing Precious Hours. 
Send a post card to Dept. NJ-3, Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











© 1928 P& G Co. 


The largest-selling soap in the world 
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THE CROWD OVERFLOWED THE SIDEWALKS, AND TWISTED HER ABOUT UNTIL 


SHE HAD LOST ALL SENSE OF DIRECTION 




















“And when you think of dancing —well, I’m going 

to wear my old white chiffon. One more go on a 

hot night will finish it, but I don’t care.” “Janie 

<4) Vale, Bernice’s best friend, was speaking. 

Ph gees smiled—a faint, triumphant smile. “I’ve got anew 
ess.” 

: Eve looked up sharply from her place below the others. 

Bernice Archer, did mother let you buy that yellow geor- 
gette? If she did I think it’s just too darned mean. You knew 
I wanted it, I found it, I told ——” She stopped. She was 
letting Bernice get a rise out of her, she was giving Bernice 
and Janie another chance to be airily superior. 

The three girls were on the Archer front porch, Bernice 
and Janie in comfortable chairs, Eve hugging her knees on 
the top step without so much as a cushion. Eve’s old pink 

ungalow apron was faded and none too clean, and her dark 
hair was tousled in every direction. She looked a wild, dusty 
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Eve Goes On 


By SOPHIE KERR 
I/ustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


weed in contrast to those two demure creatures, Bernice and 
Janie, so charmingly in order, so delicately flowerlike in their 
fresh pastel organdies. 

Bernice did not trouble to answer the question about the 
dress. ‘‘I wish you’d go put on something decent,”’ she said. 
“You look like a cook.” 

“‘Tamacook. Mina’s gone off to camp meeting again, and 
if I hadn’t spent the last two hours in the kitchen you’d have 


no supper. I’d like to see how you’d look after you’d made a 
meat loaf and a jelly cake and a couple of pans of rolls. Not 
that I shall ever be gladdened by such a sight. I know you 
too well to expect that.”’ Tears brightened her brown eyes 
and that made her furious. Why did she have to be so child- 
ish, why did she give herself away, why couldn’t she be cool 
and mocking and proud like Bernice! Behind the antag- 
onism, the sense of‘ constant unfairness, Eve always felt a 
tingle of admiration for her older sister. Bernice never let 
her feelings get the better of her, but Eve, passionate, eager, 
stumbling so fast through life—every thought, every emo- 
tion clutched her too hard —made hay of her self-control. 
Bernice never blurted silly speeches off the top of her mind, 
speeches that sounded ridiculous, that orily got her into 
trouble. 

So Eve got up and banged into the house. She ran up- 
stairs, flung open Bernice’s closet. Yes, there it hung, that 
frilled and fluttery yellow dress she’d begged for. Bernice 
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hadn’t said a word; she’d just slipped down to the Paris 
Shoppe and ordered it sent home. Eve shut the door hope- 
lessly. Bernice got everything—everything! This room of 
hers, at the pleasantest corner of the house, with its green 
painted bed, its taffeta curtains, its artful little dressing table 
and its many excellent mirrors, how like Bernice to have 
wheedled the whole thing out of their mother when she knew 
for a certainty that the rest of the family would be stinted 
and pinched for six 

months to pay for it. 
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Bernice cramped them by some flashing personal extrava- 
gance. Cadeville itself was dull, a calm, long-settled place, 
with everyone knowing everyone else, plenty of gossip and 
comment and nobody unfriendly or snobbish. There were 
small sets and cliques—the Episcopalians were apt to flock 
by themselves, the Methodist Episcopals and the Metho- 
dist Protestants did the same, the Bridge Club pretended to 
be choosey about members—but the new Country Club had 
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How she had ever happened to be Bernice’s sister Ry, 
could not understand. They stood at the farthest poles in 
every way. Bernice was distinctly lovely, regular of feature. 
charmingly colored, and she had always been so ever since 
babyhood. She had a way with her too. She was concen. 


trated and intent to get the things she wanted, and she had an 
smiling sweetness and gentleness that masked and helpeq fi 


her cool self-seeking. She wanted to be in the center of things 
to have people notice 





VE went on down 





her, talk about her. 
SST She'd rather they’g 
| say something spitefy 





the hall to her 
own room, over the | 
kitchen, with the fur- | 
niture Bernice had | 
discarded, and a bat- i 
tered piece or two that | 
had been in the family | 
forever and ever, 
amen. The black | 
whatnot, for instance, | 

had been Grandma 
Archer’s. And the ot- 
toman, the great fool- 
ish fat ottoman, with 
its cover worn toshreds 
and its stuffing stick- 
ing out as wildly as 
Eve’s hair, that had 
been Grandma Arch- 
er’s too. Bernice and 
her mother had 
laughed at and de- 
spised them, but they | 
were linked in Eve’s 
mind with Grandma 
Archer herself, that 
bracing and energetic 
old woman with her 
strangely tender heart 
for sensitive, blun- | 
dering, impulsive lit- | 
tle Eve. So when | 
| 





Grandma Archer died 
and her furniture was 
auctioned off, Eve had 
salvaged these two 
relics, stacked her 
books on the whatnot i 
and found the otto- | 
man just the thing to 
lengthen her one easy- 
chair into a funny 
imitation of Bernice’s 
smart chaise longue. 
“It looks awful, but it 
feels better,’’ she con- 
tended. 








ODAY Eve’s room 

was stifling hot, 
fairly steamy from the 
cooking she had fin- 
ished only a little 
while ago down in the 
kitchen, and the full 
power of the afternoon 
sun. Summer was hav- 
ing a last fling, anda 
hearty one. It simply 
wasn’t possible to 











| than not notice her. 


“ OW I only want 

the people I'm 
H fond of, and who’te 
fond of me, to notice 
me. And that’s not 
very many. Almost 
nobody. There was 
Miss Mary Totten 
who taught in the high 
school, but since she 
left I’ve not had a 
single solitary soy 
who took a real inter- 
est in me. Mother 
doesn’t. Gene, maybe, 
a little, but he’s such 
| a kid. And I'm not 
beautiful and shining 
| like Bernice. I never 
| was, I never will be. 
If I only could be! I'd 
| like to dominate and 
rule everybody in- 





stead of having every- 
body dominate and 
rule me.”’ Childishly 
| she flung out her arm 
ina haughty gesture— 
a queen waving ascep- 
I ter. Then she laughed, 
| and mocked herself. 
“Off with his head! 
So much for Bucking- 
ham!’’’ she said 
aloud, burlesquing her 
regal moment. 

She was at the top 
| of the bank now, and 
| had pulled her hat 
| brim down to shield 
her eyes from the glare 
| on the water; theriver 
| was not silver today, 
| but molten steel. So 
| not until she had taken 
the three sliding dex- 
terous steps down the 
crumbling sand and 
was well within the 
shadow of the pines 
did she see that there 
was another boat 
there—a canoe, slen- 
der and scarlet, and 
that in it there wasa 
man, lying flat, with 
a paper over his face. 
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really dress like Ber- 
nice, but Eve managed 
to peel off the sticky 
pink bungalow apron 


dress in that room, | 
| 





SHE SCREAMED HER PENT-UP ANGER: ‘‘I HATE YOu! 








I COULD KILL YOU 


sake, Ned Ed- 
wards,” said Eve, 
“what are you doing 
SSS SS here? Somebod V said 














and slip on a blue one 
which was just as 
faded and old, but clean. She brushed her hair, picked up an 
old wide straw hat, and with this in her hand went downstairs 
again, but not back to Bernice and Janie. Instead she slipped 
out of the back door, through the garden, jumped the back 
fence into the alley and then struck off across the strip of waste 
land, with its scattering trees, that divided the river from the 
back lots of Cadeville’s leading citizens. There had been talk 
of turning this waste land into a park, but like most of the 
town’s civic enterprises it had lar.guished. Eve hoped it would 
never bedone. It would mean that she would have to give up 
her sanctuary, her one retreat, &4n old boat in a cove of the 
river, a rotten old boat, tied to the root of a widespread lean- 
ing pine and never to be unmvored again. Here she could 
sit and look at the slow river water, and sift out her world. 

It wasn’t much of a world, to Eve’s mind, though she saw 
no way to change it. There were four of the Archers—her 
mother; Bernice, twenty-two; Eve herself, nineteen; and 
Gene, the brother, sixteen and a half. They had enough in- 
come to live about as well as anyone in town, except when 





brought them all together, everyone bound to get in for fear 
it would be thought they couldn’t. It was to the Country 
Club that Bernice and Janie were going to dance tonight. 
Eve had meant to go, too, though she had not looked for- 
ward to it. Now, with that yellow georgette rankling, she 
was sure she’d prefer to stay at home. She’d have had Gene 
as escort, but not many of the boys would have asked her 
to dance. She was used to that, but she was never patient 
about it. Bernice got all the partners, all the attention, just 
as she got the best room and the new furniture and the dress 
Eve wanted. And she had a way of swooping down on Eve 
when a man now and then showed a flicker of interest, and 
taking him off with the air of a merciful rescuer. 

Eve walked along slowly, thinking of these things, think- 
ing as slowly as she walked because of the intense heat. The 
sun burned her back and the clean bungalow apron stuck to 
her in wet streaks of perspiration. Her slow thoughts went 
over once more, as they had done so many, many times, the 
ways of Bernice, the eternal strife between herself and Bernice. 


you’d gone to Bay 
City for two weeks.” 

The man in the canoe twitched off the paper. It was not 
Ned Edwards, but a stranger, young, with eyes as dark as 
Eve’s own, and an ingratiating, friendly smile. ‘‘I borrowed 
this canoe,” he explained. ‘And I got all frizzled up with 
the heat paddling down the river, so I put in here to wait till 
it cooled off a bit. I don’t want to be Saint Laurence on the 
grid.” 

“TI recognized the canoe, and that’s why I thought you 
were Ned,” Eve explained. She didn’t know what to do, 9 
she stood stiffly beside her boat and frowned with embat- 
rassment. 

“Am I trespassing? Is this your landing?” 

“No, that’s all right. I only came down because—well, | 
come down here sometimes when I want to be by myself. 

The intruder sat up. “Don’t make me start out agai, 
will you? I won’t talk. I won’t say a word. Won’t you pre 
tend: I’m not here?” 

“I suppose I might as well. I can’t go back through all 


that heat right away.” She stepped into the old boat and 
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settled herself in the stern. The motion made her conscious 
of her bungalow apron and awful hat. What a sight she was! 

“You must be rotten uncomfortable there,’’ said the young 
man. ‘“ Why don’t you come over in the canoe? I can put 
up a backboard and there’s heaps of pillows.” 

“I’m all right; I always sit here.” 

“Yes, but you’re disturbing me. Don’t you know how 
horrid it is when you're all comfortable yourself with cush- 


“I’m not grating.” 

“But you will be. Listen, my name’s Randall Clement. 
I'm visiting my uncle, Mr. Godfrey ——” 

“Mr. Walker Godfrey?” 

“The same. And as you doubtless know he lives next 
door to the Edwardses, at the other extreme end of this de- 
lightful—er—metropolis. That’s how I saw the canoe. Now 
as soon as you’ve told me who you are we'll be all properly 
introduced and you’ll have to come over and share my lux- 
ury, for otherwise you’ll be rude, and it’s not in the etiquette 
book to be rude to visitors.” 


VE could not help responding to his foolishness. ‘‘Fix the 

canoe, then, and give me my fair share of the cushions. 
I’m a perfect lady and never rude. My name’s Eve Archer.” 

“That’s a pretty name! Eve—enthusiastic, educated, 
effective, exhilarating ——”’ 

“Evil, erratic, eccentric, explosive —— 

“Enchanting & 

“Embittered ?”’ 

“Effulgent 

“Exhausted!” 

“Stop! I don’t know any more adjectives except excru- 
ciating and egotistic, and I daren’t apply those to you.” 

The canoe was ready, a backboard at each end, a proper 
division of cushions. He held out a steadying hand and Eve 
got in. She felt very gay and jolly and at ease since their 
little play on words. They settled themselves face to tace, 
and Eve pulled the bungalow apron as far as it would go over 
her knees. It didn’t go very far. 


” 
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As usual, what was in her mind popped out of her mouth. 
“Tf I’d known I was going to sit in a canoe with a strange 
young man, I’d have put on a decent dress. I’ve got one.” 

“Don’t be vain. That blue is a nice restful color, and this 
isn’t the sort of day for dolling up, now is it?” 

‘““You look rather dressy.” 

“But you know how it is when you visit—you leave all 
your comfortable old rags at home.” 

““Were you ever here before? Why didn’t we know you 
were in town? Are you a dark secret?” 

He grinned companionably. ‘I’ve been here before but 
not since I was grown, and I’m not a dark secret so far as I 
know. I’m supposed to be getting over an accident. A 
wagon ran over my foot and bashed it up. It’s a lot better 
now, but I can’t walk so well. So I wished myself on Uncle 
Godfrey and Aunt Marylou for a couple of weeks, and here 
we are!”’ 

‘“Where do you live when you’re home?” 

“This is the little girl who asks questions. Well, miss, I’m 
a poor but honest lad and I earns a meager living as slave to 
a soulless corporation in Baltimore. Is that satisfactory? If 
it is, tell me what youdo. Are you a native of this charming 
riverside hamlet?” 

Eve listened transported. This was the way people ought 
always to talk, and never did. How good-looking he was, 
and how nice, and how funny! She had never met anyone 
like him. ‘‘There’s nothing to tell about me,” she said. 
““T’ve lived here all my life, I’m stupid, I’m plain, I can’t do 
anything but stuff where I can use my hands—cooking, 
sewing, cleaning, things like that.” 

“Rot; I don’t believe it. I'll bet you read a lot. I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if you had what is called an im- 
proved mind.” 

“‘T haven’t—but I do read a lot. How did you guess?”’ 

“Saw it in your aura. You read poetry—Keats, Shelley 
and sich. I know.” 

““You read lots of poetry yourself.” 

“T’llsay Ido. I love it. What’s your favorite poem in all 
the world?” 
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“The Rhyme of Wandering Aengus, or Hodgson’s Eve— 
I don’t know. I had a teacher who showed me both of those. 
She was crazy about poetry too.” 

“‘T know Aengus but not Eve. Is it a tribute to Miss Eve 
Archer?”’ 

“No, of course not. I can’t say it; it’s a hard meter to re- 
member and it’s long. But it’s lovely. If it wasn’t so hot 
I’d go back to the house and get the book.” 

“‘T could come here again tomorrow afternoon. That’s a 
hint.” 

Eve was having a marvelous time. The young men of 
Cadeville who talked to her did it in an abstracted way with 
an eye on the door for Bernice’s entrance, and they always 
talked stupid piffles. None of them ever read any poetry, or 
anything else she cared about. But Randall Clement not 
only gave her all his attention, and seemed to enjoy being 
with her, but he actually knew that dear separate existence 
in books where she had always found release and refuge, but 
was never asked to share. It was exciting. 


HEY talked on, of poems, of the river, of Baltimore, of 
travels they longed to make— Randall wanted Italy, but 
Eve stuck out for Spain—of swimming, football, tennis and 
bull-fighting, of whether beaten biscuits are better cold or 
hot, of dancing, Airedales and toothache, and a very great 
deal of themselves. When at last a breath of cool air floated 
across the water they were surprised to find it almost sunset. 
“T must go. Our cook’s at camp meeting and she won’t be 
back until tomorrow morning, I know it. So I’ve got to fix 
supper.” 

“And I’ve got to paddle upstream and prepare for an ex- 
citing evening of three-handed bridge with Uncle Walker 
and Aunt Marylou. They love it. Look here, you didn’t 
say if you’re coming down here tomorrow afternoon.” 

Eve stood on the bank and considered. She meant to 
come, but she had seen so often how well Bernice operated a 
little uncertainty upon her swains. Then she thought: ‘‘ How 


(Continued on Page 165) 
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FOR A MOMENT HE HELD HER AS THEY SWAYED FOR BALANCE, AND, VERY LIGHTLY AND NATURALLY, HE KISSED THE TOP OF HER HEAD 
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Happy End 


By HuGH MacNair KAHLER. 


Illustrated by Pruett Carter 


S USUAL, Cora Pinsett contrived to make 
me feel old and innocent. Of her effect on 
é4| Wyeth Laniston I had only the evidence of 
vt his softened voice and the gradual deepen- 
ing of his grave, gentle courtesy—sure 
fe¥4! Signs, to those who know him best, of the 
reluctant disapproval which is his nearest 
4] approach to dislike. 
d lunch and gone out to the side porch of 
the old farmhouse where, since the old Laniston place was 
burned, Wyeth visits me whenever he and Deborah come 
back to the Glen. It is inbuilt, the porch, and sheltered from 
our hill winds and shaded by the aspens that I planted 
when the great elm fell; there is ahomely view of dooryard and 
outbuildings and, beyond these, of the rim of hills that wall 
in our upland valley. I have deep willow chairs here, and 
cushions of a blue and yellow chintz that Deborah chose 
for me and which, I suspect, she still wishes she had kept 
for herself. 

Cora tossed a cushion at the foot of one of the pillars, ex- 
plaining that she couldn’t talk unless she sat on the floor. I 
think it was this that decided Deborah to go indoors; she 
can suffer for a misused bit of household gear as kind- 
hearted people suffer with beaten dogs and grieving children. 
Cora Pinsett’s smile followed her; she said something care- 
lessly pleasant about Deborah, and I felt a lessening in 
Wyeth Laniston’s reserve. He lends money to the boys who 
are forever falling in love with Deborah, and writes letters to 
editors in behalf of their manuscripts. 

I could see that Cora Pinsett’s casual word of tribute dis- 
armed him; and his attentive silence, which had hitherto 
laid a restraint upon her restless tongue, now seemed instead 
to invite and heed her flow of talk. 





§ ip became more and more a monologue to which we 
elders listened with that apologetic humility which seems 
the fitting attitude for our generation. Cora, flesh-colored 
stockings folded under her, repeated for us, with a certain 
relish, I thought, for the names, the opinions about life and 
art of her New York associates; she enlightened us, too, as to 
her own. Her talk was queerly like her face, edged, bold, 
thinly bitter; her black hair, barbered close and oiled with 
some sleekening substance, seemed to suggest the hard, 
smoothly artificed shine of her mind, but I couldn’t see much 
likeness to the shy, awkward girl who had cried on the sta- 
tion platform when old Mr. Pinsett had proudly spent the 
savings of his country ministry to put his daughter through 
college. : 

“Of course you don’t believe it,’’ she conceded. ‘‘There’s 
something hellishly sophisticated about all you writers that 
shows you know better. Everybody says so—even Meyer 
Windisch and Ignatz Putzler agree that you could do im- 
portant work if you wanted to, instead of catering to the 
boobery with those mid-Victorian fairy tales you insist on 
feeding ’em!”’ 

Laniston sobered. ‘‘You don’t believe them then? You 
feel I’m not telling the truth?” 

She laughed and shifted her position with a cat’s luxurious 
fluency of movement; I thought, though, that a cat’s legs 
would not have given quite that effect of aggressive visibility. 

“The truth? Oh, come, Mr. Laniston! Be adult—this 
isn’t Sunday school! It’s a long time since any of us believed 
in Santa Claus and red-flannel petticoats and stories about 
people who get married in the last paragraph and live happily 
ever after! You write that sort of thing, to be sure, but 
don’t try to tell me you can jolly yourself into believing that 
it’s realism!” é 

I saw Laniston wince. His ear is as sensitive to a mis- 
used word as a musician’s to a flatted note; the modern 
significance of certain terms, I think, actually hurts him. But 
he spoke gently enough. ‘‘I suppose it isn’t possible to say 
that any story ever ends. Even when life stops, its conse- 
quences go on=-we’re continuing a thousand stories while 
we sit here. But the teller must leave off talking some- 
where. It.seems to me that one leaves his characters in the 
situation, the mood, perhaps, that most nearly represents 
the dominant note in their lives.” 
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“And you leave yours 
happy!” She laughed 
again, in the clear, hard 
tone that was like her polished hair. ‘As if that 
were life! As if your sentimental lovers were 
really going to be immortally gay, young, light- 
hearted, instead of getting old, watching each other 
die of some pretty disease like cancer or Bright’s or 

“Yes.” His interruption seemed eager to avoid her more 
explicit pathology, and I saw his eyes, with a sudden gray- 
ness in them, move toward the door by which Deborah had 
gone. ‘‘Those things will happen to all of us, to be sure, 
but they aren’t so real, are they, as our trick of being able to 
forget that they are going to happen to us and to those we— 
we love?” 


> 





Hs voice changed ever so slightly on the word, but Cora 
Pinsett seemed not to notice, or noticing it, not to under- 
stand, or, understanding, tactfully to overlook the evidence 
of a bond between man and woman that must have seemed 
to her ridiculously Victorian and quaint. She eyed him with 
amused, indulgent *curiosity. 

“Why, you really do believe in the happy end!”’ she cried. 
“You actually think you’re writing realism!” 

“T’m afraid I do,” he told her, almost apologetically. 
“‘T’ve never known people who didn’t contrive, somehow, to 
be happy more than they were sad or bitter.” 

The corners of her mouth twisted downward and she 
laughed. I followed the slant of her sullen eyes and saw 
Addie Fleet, filling a great basket with the new-washed 
linen she had spread on the shaggy turf to whiten in the sun. 
Cora Pinsett pointed toward her. 

“‘ Addie Fleet, for instance?’’ Her voice rose and sharp- 
ened. “I suppose you’d find a happy ending for her story, if 
you were to write it! You know the last thing that’s hap- 
pened to her, don’t you?”’ 

Laniston turned just as Addie lifted her basket and came 
toward us. He did not answer Cora Pinsett’s challenge in 
words, but it seemed to me that his eyes kindled as they 
watched Addie Fleet, and saw, summed up and expressed 
in her, the story that we all three knew. 


II 


LD SIMON BALLARD sighed huskily as he swallowed 

the last spoonful of his supper. His face was blank with 

the stillness of paralysis, but his left eye had retained a dis- 

cordant mobility; it regarded the girl who fed him with a 

diminished disfavor that had the effect, with Simon Ballard, 
of benevolence. 

“Et worse milk toast, Addie.”” The words sidled ob- 
scurely from the corner of his mouth; there was less than the 
usual rasp in his voice. “‘Wind up the music box ’fore you 
start doin’ your dishes. Put on that Tara piece.” 

Addie Ballard set down her tray deliberately; she moved 
across the room without haste, a calm, placid woman, 
straight and strong, deep-bosomed, her wheat-straw hair 
smooth and shining in the lamplight. On a spindly stand 
against the wall there was a square walnut box and beside 
it an ordered pile of thin metal disks. She brought these 
back to the lamp beside the bed, old Simon’s blurred speech 
warning her fretfully to take care. 

“Cost a dollar apiece, them things,”” he mumbled. She 
nodded; her fingers, red and roughened by harsh tasks but 
somehow pleasant, nevertheless, to look upon, fumbled 
gingerly with the precious disks. 

“Here ’tis.”” Her voice was soft and even. She went back 
to the stand and lifted the hinged lid of the walnut box; one 


of the disks fitted over a spindle; a set of rollers clamped it, 


down; very carefully she turned a winding crank in the side 
of the box and touched a starting lever. A thin, sweet tinkle 
of sound clinked out of the shadow; she stood still, her head 
tilted a little and nodding ever so slightly in time to the tune. 
Old Simon muttered harshly: 

“Go do them dishes. Hear just as good from the kitchen.” 

She took up the tray and went out, leaving the door open. 
In the wide, low-ceiled room beyond she dealt methodically 
with stoneware china and plated silver, her head still tilted 
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““THE MINISTER AIN’T GONE TO BED YET, ADDIE. 
LE’S GO OVER THERE RIGHT NOW” 


and moving in time to the whispering tune, her lips parted 
as if thus to listen better. 

Twice, when the music stopped, she went back to the next 
room to rewind the spring and start the tune again, at old 
Simon’s bidding. He seemed to feel a need of justification. 


““T)\ON’T guess it’d ought to be played so much, but it’ll 

last my time anyhow. Thutty dollars Joe Hewitt give 
for it—and a dollar f’r every tune, extry!’’ He managed to 
make a clicking sound with tongue and tooth; Joe Hewitt’s 
extravagance seemed somehow to extend to him; he de- 
fended himself, as usual, against some vague reproach of 
conscience. 

‘“‘Didn’t have no choice but take it. Wouldn’t nobody bid 
on it. Figger I done right to take it—owes me ten-eleven 
dollars yet, Joe does.”’ 

The girl said nothing. She walked on her toes as she went 
back to her work. Presently, when she opened the outer 
door in answer to a furtive tap, her cheeks were flushed and 
her eyes, in the pale lamplight, had a queer shining lumi- 
nance of their own. 

“Evenin’, Addie. Happened to be out this way and took 
a notion to stop in a minute.” 

Addie nodded; the dim smile lingered on her lips, but the 
shine of her eyes dulled a little. ‘‘He’ll be real glad to see 
you, Jay. Step right in.”” She went to the door of the inner 
room. ‘‘Pa, here’s Jay Bassitt.”’ 

Simon Ballard’s mumble was almost affable; the visitor 
accepted one of the haircloth chairs, carefully hitching up 
the knees of trousers unmistakably new, and holding on 
them a bright straw hat, stylishly wide and spikily brimmed. 
He was young and, in a florid, robust fashion, good to look at, 
with bright, strong teeth showing in a perpetual grin, but 
between him and the shriveled paralytic propped against his 
pillows there was a dim suggestion of resemblance that dis- 
puted their superficial dissimilarity. His eye moved toward 
the music box and again old Simon muttered defensively. 


“ees well get what good I can of it, I guess. Got 
good money tied up in it and no way to get it out.” A 
thin animation appeared in his one vital eye. “Sell it to you 
cheap, Jay, if you c’n use it.” 
Bassitt rose and went over to inspect it. From his pillows 
old Simon became almost voluble in praise. It was, he 
pointed out, by far the finest thing of its kind, infinitely 
superior to ordinary music boxes that would only play bits of 
two or three tunes and then repeat them; this one woul 
play any piece—as long as you wanted it enough to buy the 
special disk corresponding to it—and play it all the way 
through. You could have a regular concert whenever you 
chose. Addie, at her stepfather’s bidding, demonstrated this. 
Bassitt listened, stroking his lantern jaw, to tinkling sil- 
very renditions of Home, Sweet Home and My Old Ken- 
tucky Home; objecting that he liked something livelier. 
he was gratified with the merrier lilt of Ta-ra-ra-boom-de- 
ay and Turkey in the Straw, Down Went McGinty to the 
Bottom of the Sea and the rest of Joe Hewitt’s more modern 
fancies. ‘“‘Makemean offer on it, Jay.”” Theold man s vous 
came back to life. ‘Give you a first-rate bargain on 1t. 
Bassitt shook his head. He hadn’t any use for such con- 
traptions, he said. Money was too scarce, these days, to be 
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tied up in toys. His eye moved thoughtfully about the room 
4g he spoke, narrowing a little when it rested on the old 
secretary desk beside the bed and brightening when it dwelt 
on the girl’s calm face. She took no part in the talk, sitting 
motionless beside the music box except when, at old Simon’s 
order, she changed its records, her hands folded in her lap, 
her head tilted, listening. 

Jay Bassitt’s fixed grin widened as he contemplated her. 
When he rose to go and she went with him to the kitchen 
door he lingered a moment with his hand on the latch. 


“QEEMS kind of chirked up, don’t he?’”’ He spoke in a 

S whisper, his eye on the door of the inner room. ‘Heard 
he was failin’ pretty fast, but he sounds real chipper, con- 
siderin’.”” 

“T don’t know.”’ The girl’s voice was uncertain; she 
used it with a kind of timidity, as if she had small practice in 
its management. “It isn’t like him—playing the music box 
that way. I’m sort of worried.” 

Bassitt reflected. ‘“‘Maybe it’s a bad sign,’’ he admitted, 
more cheerfully. “‘Apt to go any minute, anyhow, the way 
he’s fixed.’’ His glance took inventory of the room behind 
her, came back to her face. “‘Seems real fond of you, Addie. 
Guess vou been takin’ first-rate care of him.” 

She said nothing, but her eyes moved away from his. 

“Keep it up,”’ he whispered. ‘Bound to be wuth your 
while, Addie. Can’t take it with him when he goes and he’d 
hate like time to have Ed heir the place. You got a first- 
rate chance.” 

She seemed not to hear. Her head was turned toward the 
door; the box was playing the Wedding March and her 
body swayed in time to it. “‘Guess you know without me 
tellin’ you that I set a sight of store by you, Addie.”’ The 
whisper warmed a little. ‘‘One these days ——” 

“TI got to get back to him,’ she 
said slowly. ‘‘He frets when he’s 
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She rose. “All right, Ben.” Her whisper had the blur of 
sleep in it. Under her breath, as they walked toward the 
beckoning light, she hummed softly, a flat monotone. 

“What piece is that, Addie?” 

She stopped abruptly. ‘“‘I—I haven’t learnt it real good, 
yet, but—but it’s right pretty the way the music box plays 
it.”” Shyness came upon her voice. “‘And—and it’s kind of 
fittin’, Ben. The name of it’s the Weddin’ March.” 

He made her hum it again as they came back through the 
starlight. They were whispering at the door when old Simon 
Ballard’s thin, fretful summons came from beyond it. Addie 
twisted sharply free of the arm that held her. 

“T forgot all about him! If he’s been callin’ me all this 
time ——”’ 

She hurried in, lifting the lamp from the table as she 
passed. In the bedroom Ballard’s eye glared up at her. 

“Where you been? Called you a hundred times.”’ 

“T just went out a minute, pa. I’m real sorry. What did 
you want?” 

“Tt don’t matter what I wanted. Where you been, so you 
couldn’t hear me callin’ you? Who’s out yonder? Heard 
you talkin’.”’ 

“‘Just—just Ben Fleet, pa.”’ 

The name fed his anger. His voice found a sudden 
strength. ‘Ben Fleet! Traipsin’ around at night with a 
hired hand!”’ He seemed to push the words between his 
twisted lips. She tried, uselessly, to quiet him, but he struck 
with his left hand at the tumbler of water she held to his 
mouth. Always his tongue had been rough in anger; now 
he seemed to relish the flavor of the epithet it spat at her. 
Suddenly Ben Fleet was beside her, his big arm protectively 
about her shoulders. 

“That'll do, Ballard. Addie don’t have to take such talk 
from any man, sick or not. Her an’ me’s married, an’ Me 
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“Married?” Ballard’s fury went out like a blown candle. 
““When?”’ 

“‘Jus’ now—tonight. That’s where we went—over to the 
minister’s.”’ 

Ballard’s eye moved between them and his mouth twisted 
slowly to its crooked grin. ‘‘Picked out a smart one, Addie.” 
He chuckled softly. ‘“‘This here’s a first-rate sample of it— 
comin’ in here an’ tellin’ me, right out, when there wasn’t 
no call to say a word! Done real well for yourself, you 
have.”” He seemed to meditate; slowly the mean mirth 
deepened in the side of his face that was still alive. ‘‘ Well, 
you got my blessin’, if that’s what you’re after. You can 
step out a minute. Got a weddin’ present for you. Put the 
lamp on the desk here—no, a mite nearer. That’s it. Call 
you when I’m ready.” 


HEY waited in the kitchen for a puzzled minute; the 
thin voice brought them back to see old Simon holding 
in his left hand a sheet of paper curling and blackening as a 
tongue of pale fire licked at it. He chuckled softly at them. 
“Know what’s burnin’, Addie? Figured I couldn’t make 
out to change my will, I guess. Might not, maybe, but I 
can burn it, can’t I?” 
He dropped the corner as the flame reached his fingers. 
Addie beat out the speck of fire in the coverlet. 
“That’s all.’ Ballard’s yellow dog tooth showed in his 
ugly grin. ‘‘Take the lamp and get out.” 
In the kitchen Ben Fleet made an awkward gesture of 
apology. ‘‘It’s all my fault, Addie. I’m real sorry I 4 
She shook her head. “It don’t matter. Only on your ac- 
count I’d be glad it happened this way, Ben. Sort of seems 
’sif a body’d ought to pay for—for bein’ happy.” 





(Continued on Page 60) 





left alone.” 
Jay Bassitt’s face brightened ap- | 





provingly. 

“That’s right—that’s good sense, 
Addie. You and me’ll have plenty 
of time to talk—afterward. Right 
now the main thing’s to keep on 
the soft side of him.”’ 

He nodded sagely and sidled past 
the edge of the door. Addie Ballard 
went back to the bedroom. The old 
man’s eye twisted up at her. “‘He 
say anything?”’ 

She shook her head. Simon Bal- 
lard chuckled out of the corner of 
his mouth. 

“Smart’s a whip, Jay is. Sittin’ 
on the fence till he sees which way 
the cat jumps.”” Again he laughed. 
“Guess he’ll talk up, all right, soon’s 
the will’s read.” 


HE turned toward him as if to 

speak, but said nothing. Me- 
thodically, in silence, she made him 
ready for the night. He chuckled 
drowsily behind her as she carried 
the lamp to the kitchen. 

She set it on the oil-clothed table 
and went very softly to the outer 
door. It closed soundlessly behind 
her and she moved, through dark- 
ness that was like sediment in a 
deep pool of starlight, to a lot of 
deeper shadow where a grape arbor 
roofed the path. An eager whisper 
came toward her. 

3 Addie? Thought you was never 
comin’,”’ ‘ 

“Jay Bassitt kept him awake.” 
Her voice was vague. “Tried to 
sell Jay the music box.”’ 

“That’s why it was goin’ so 
Steady, eh? I wondered how he 
come to leave you play it that way.” 
The whisper tightened. “Queer, 
Addie-—longer I listened, the more 
I—the more I wanted you should | 
get out. Seemed ’s ifit needed the _| 
two of us to listen right.” | 

She drew in her breath. “I know, 
Ben. That—that’s how it always 
makes me feel too.” | 

Hands, big and awkward and 
harsh with labor, touched her 
cheeks. Presently one of them 
Pointed toward the point of yellow 
light that was like a big, low- | 
hanging star across the field. | 














“The minister ain’t gone to bed 
yet, Addie. Le’s go over there right 
now. I’m scared to wait, this way.” 





SHE STOOD STILL, HER HEAD TILTED A LITTLE. 


OLD SIMON MUTTERED HARSHLY 
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Black velvet and brilliants for the theater. Above— 
A favorite dinner gown of gold lamé. 
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[Buy Clothes Fwice a Year 


The really inexcusable failures in dress are achieved by 
the women who have both leisure and means, who spend a 
great deal of money, and in the end achieve results rang- 
ing from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

And the sublime is only a little worse than the absurd. 

From the beginning, I determined that my work was not 
to change my interest in dress, any more than it was to 
alter my family or my social life. I had observed that men 
were able to carry on, say, a banking business, and not go 
in for batik smocks or even neglect to have their trousers 
pressed. I saw them coming home from the day’s occupa- 
tion, getting into tail coats or dinner jackets, dining in or 
out, and generally doing their level best to forget that they 
had any occupation at all. And I saw that women, new 
to occupation, were carrying their work along with them, 
thinking about it, talking about it, sometimes even adopt- 
ing the pose they considered proper for it. 

And, as a part of this preoccupation, allowing their care 
of their bodies and their clothing to lapse. They had their 
perfectly valid excuses; they were always tired. The pro- 
fessional woman, I happen to know, is always weary. And 
it is quite customary to believe that good work and good 
dressing are in themselves incompatible. It is almost a 


tradition. Witness the careful slovenliness of the occasional 
poet today, or the contempt for creased trousers among 
some of our younger literary men. 





hang on.” And the criticism is not entirely 


my system or my taste is flawless. I make my mistakes 
and suffer for them, like anybody else. But at least I can 
bury those errors in the oblivion of my closet, a thing I can- 
not do with my writing. And certainly I am saved the wear 
and tear of last-minute shopping which is so nerve rackinc 
and also so extravagant. 

Briefly, then, this system has divided itself into thre. 
parts, the purchasing, the caring for my clothes, and then 
the wearing of them to the best possible advantage. 

The first part resolved itself into a matter of time. Noth- 
ing was clearer than that I could not leave a nove! and 
hurry out to buy a dinner gown. Anyone who has ever 
written a novel knows that peculiar abstraction of mind 
which makes even clothes unthinkable. But it was also 
clear that I would have to have dinner and evening gowns. 
Either that, or sink into a rut of all work and no play, a 
thing so easy to the professional woman that she must fight 
it as she fights old age. And I must look as well as possible 
on the street, and even in my office. 


The Wisdom of Biannual Buying 


N THE end I devised my present plan, which consists of 
two purchasing periods a year, one in the spring and one 
in the autumn. During those periods I give to my wardrobe 
as concentrated attention as I give to my work the rest of the 
year, and as I have said, when I have finished I can forget it. 
First, I take a preliminary survey, and I cannot emphasize 
too strongly the importance of this. Then I consider just 
what the next six months will normally require. This, too, is 
most important. Any woman’s wardrobe must be 
outlined, not only with regard to money and taste, 
but as to her own requirements. Since I live a well- 
rounded life of work, of social interests and out-of- 
doors summers, I require a variety of daytime, eve- 
, ning and sports clothes. I must have not only 
\\ ball gowns and dinner clothes; I must have 
] riding habits and boots. And although I am 
a greatly outdressed in the building where I 
have my private workroom by the girls and 
women employed there in various capacities, 
I must be neat and comfortable for my day 

at my desk. 
| So, if I outline rather an extensive ward- 
i robe, please remember that I live rather an 
1 | extensive life. And for that life I am not ex- 
travagant. I do not budget myself, but I do 
not waste money, and I find that my expend- 
itures remain at the same approximate figures 
each year. Thus, last fall I used again a 
| number of the last year’s evening gowns, 
things that had had little wear and were still 
in the height of the mode. Effecting that 
saving, I had some furs remade in- 
stead. The fact is that it is indis- 
criminate and hasty shopping which 
is extravagant. 











unjust; it is simply a trifle limited. Most 
professional women, and a good many other 
women who have not the professional woman’s 
excuse, are either casual, unintelligent or tactless in the 
matter of dress. 

I do not except even the women of the stage, although 
there are a number of them who dress carefully and well. 
Their stage clothes are no criterion; they are either ordered 
for them or subjected to stern inspection. Never shall I for- 
get that very delightful woman of middle age who, in the dress 
rehearsal of a play of mine, appeared for an afternoon at home 
in an evening gown of glittering black sequins! . 

But as I have said, the professional women are not the 
only sinners. To dress well does not take much time if one 
has money and taste. Or much money, if one has both time 
and taste. Certainly the sporadic, ill-thought-out and often 
extravagant buying of women who work, either at pro- 
fessions or other gainful pursuits, has at least the excuse 
that always time and often money are lacking. 


Ready for the street, in a smart sports suit of Oxford gray. 


But it is only a tradition; a tradition and a pose. 
And since.I never accept tradition blindly and have 
no pose whatever, I found years ago that I could 
dress as well as need be, and still spend as much 
time as was healthily possible on my work. Since I 
keep hours only slightly shorter than those of the 
average workingwoman, and have perhaps one-tenth 
the amount of leisure of my friends in society, this 
was only to be achieved by system and organization; 
but as time has gors by I have found that this 
system has paid me over and over. 

It enables me to forget my 
clothes until I am ready to put 
them on; and more important still, 
to forget them after I have put 
them on. I do not claim that either 
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I do not pretend that my semiannual shopping plan is 
limited to myself. I rather think that many busy women 
employ some such method. What I suggest is that, even for 
idle ones, it is sensible and economical. Half of the ex- 
orbitant bills which come in the first of every month are due 
to casual and promiscuous buying. And I know my own 
weaknesses. If I stay out of shops I do not purchase. 

By and large, a good many husbands must wonder every 
now and again why so much expenditure by their wives 
yields apparently so little result. I could tell them that a 
great part of it is the habit of indiscriminate and thoughtless 
shopping, or of shopping to fill in time. The rest, of course, 
js just plain lack of taste. 

Twice a year buying, caring for my clothes, and wearing 
them as well as I know how—that is my system of dress. 

In my little girlhood there was a certain simplicity in 
dress. Materials mattered more than line; indeed, one had 
never heard of the silhouette. And fashions were fairly 
standardized. Practically everything was made at home in 
my family. In February or March came the white-goods 
sales, and then, out of substantial muslins and cambrics, 
were made the family undergarments, including always a 
wealth of ruffled petticoats. Embroideries and laces were 
whipped on by hand, but most of the sewing was done by 
machine. 

Later on, in April or May, came the real spring sewing. A 
seamstress came in, and my mother did the handwork. In 
the sewing room were ready the paper patterns, the yards of 
dimity, dotted Swiss, foulards for Sunday and ginghams for 
school and morning wear. There was a long folding table 
set out, and the cutting and fitting began. At the end of 
two or three weeks of incredible industry we—my sister and 
myself—were equipped for the hot weather. A 
“best” hat, and one not so good completed our 
outfits. In the autumn the same process was re- 
peated, this time with flannels and woolens. At this 
moment I cannot recall that any of my clothing 
was made out of the house until, at nineteen, there 
arose the matter of my wedding gown and 
my trousseau generally. 


That “Tatlor-Made” Suit! 


ND with just such simplicity of background 
is the average American woman today 
trying to learn the art of sophisticated dress. 
In between those artless days and the only ap- 
parent artlessness of extreme sophistication at 
present have come many strange and erratic 
fashions. How well I remember my first “‘tailor- 
made suit,’’ as we called them then. I was very 
small, very thin and very young, but this did 
not daunt the tailor; not while there was 
crinoline for interlining the coat. He 
gave me magnificent curves over the 
bust line, and although on slight pres- 
sure I was liable to collapse, the general 
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effect was truly splendid. It was rather ghastly, however, 
to see it hanging in the closet; it looked so—well, so human. 

And again, thereswas that dreadful time when every 
woman wore as high a pompadour as she had hair to cover, 
and on top of that perched a huge hat, generally loaded 
with feathers. Every now and then some small newspaper 
hears something about me and gets out the old plate, and 
I can laugh or cry just as I choose. And before that there 
were skirts that trailed on the ground, and five or six yards 
of skirt braid had tobe sewed on every so often, and legs, 
which today are exposed but at least clean, were either 
chafed or dirty and often both. I knew an old lady who 
used sand soap in those days, and even then the results 
might have been improved upon. 

At least the clothes of today manage to escape the pave- 
ments. But just because they look so innocent, these 
clothes of today, is no reason for supposing that they are 
easily bought. Which brings me back to my own buying 
again. 

First of all, I make a detached survey of my wardrobe. 
My gowns are brought out, my hats, my shoes, my gloves, 
my furs, even my boudoir gowns and negligees. I givea 
quick decision on each; this to be gone over and freshened, 
this to be made into something else—I get some excellent 
tea gowns and negligees out of old ball gowns—and this 
to be given away. This last, the giving away, is very 
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Extreme simplicity marks this ball gown of white satin. 


important. I have no patience with women who hoard 
clothes they will never use again. 

With this survey and elimination, of slippers that 
hurt, the hats I never liked, the gloves shrunk in clean- 
ing, the stockings which have faded, the frocks I am 
tired of, the real labor begins. What I have retained 
is carefully listed, and the necessary articles to supple- 
ment are considered and written down. 

If it is fall I may need two new 
dinner dresses and three more im- 
portant evening gowns. I shall have 
to have street outfits also, and these 
are of two types; the sort of modified 
sports suits which I wear to my work, 


In the grounds of 
her lovely Wash- 
ington home, Mrs. 
Rinehart reverts to 
Western ways. 
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A charming afternoon costume of beige lace. Above— 
The ermine evening wrap evolved from a laid-aside coat. 


and afternoon things, still very plain but of handsomer ma- 
terials. I must have evening wraps, but practically always 
I have had at least one good one left over, and sometimes, 
as last year, the ones I had were still as good as new. In 
the spring there are riding clothes to be gone over, thin 
things and sports clothes to be bought, and light wraps. And 
if there is anything more disheartening than last summer’s 
thin clothes I do not know what it is. 

But at least I have now a complete knowledge of my needs 
and of what I have. I have found the favorite hat I had 
forgotten from last winter, and that by shortening the shoul- 
der straps of an evening gown it will be smarter and still will 
cover my knees. And, with the new list in my hand, I start 
my purchasing. 

Of course I do not start blindly. I have first informed my- 
self of the leading style points of the season and am prepared 
to follow them, with due regard to my own style and re- 
quirements. 

And so armed, the actual ordering or purchasing takes 
very little time. The stenographer who has only her Satur- 
day afternoons, thus prepared, can get as satisfactory re- 
sults as I do. Better, perhaps, for she is actually able to 
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The Dove 
and Falcon 


By 
DONALD aud LOUISE 
PEATTIE 


I/ustrated by James M. Preston 


But it is more than a hunting scene, for at each side, 
with the easy inconsequence of the old tapestry mak- 
ers, other pictures merge. To the left a girl, with the 
pointed stomacher and flaring skirts of her period, 
perches amazingly upon a steep red roof, and around 
her pigeons flutter. One rests upon her shoulder, an- 
other on her outheld hand. To the right, in a blurred 
opacity of weaving that might picture a bit of dark 
woodland, stands a man figure, cloaked, sword in hand, 
and over his head streams a flock of birds, malignant 
in their disproportionate size and heavy blackness, 
away, away to the border that frames the picture. 


T IS to that border that the eye returns again and 

again. It is a thing of absorbing complexity—a 
pattern all of little birds flying up and down, in and 
out, feathered in every mellow hue; every wing or 
crest or little clawed foot, one would say, differing, 
yet the whole making up a formal design of incredible 
elaboration. And staring, fascinated, at those dart- 
ing, braiding wings until they seem indeed to flash 
and move, the figures, too, stir a little before the daz- 
ing eyes, and something of the secret of the tapestry 
steals forth, something of the story of the Dove and 
Falcon takes shape. : 

The wind flowers were blowing in the meadows when 
Denis d’Alerc rode forth one April morning four cen- 
turies ago, and the larks took wing before his horse’s 
hoofs, singing as they circled higher. Denis, too, was 
singing, a snatch of troubadour’s melody, and all the 
while his merry blue eyes scanned the lofty blue of 
heaven, seeking what bird he might bring down with 
Griffe, the bird of rapine leashed to his wrist. Lark 
and magpie he let go by, and heron there was none, 
and now the roofs of Bayonne drew near. 

But high overhead went a bright flash of wings, and 
Denis from its rufterhood let the falcon free, and 
slipped, too, the fierce claws from the imprisoning 
jesses. ‘‘Loft!’’ he shouted, and tossed the tercel, and 
the bird in a steep spiral ringed swiftly up, while Denis 
below gave rein to his horse and laughed to see the 
hunter mount up and up until it stood above its prey, 
and then stoop fiercely down upon it, till it brought it 
to the ground in its long pounces. Denis dismounted 
and plucked from the tercel’s clutch a dove of snowy 
white—no common pigeon, but most plainly from some 
cherished cote. 








AMID A CLOUD OF CIRCLING SNOWY WINGS HE COULD SEE HER 





wuenell HANGS—the faded tapestry—upon a 

=4-#)| dim wall of the grim halls of the Chateau 
ERO) d’Alerc, and because in that old gloom the 
841 sold threads of the falcon and the silver of 
8) the dove shine out still above the other 
woven figures, it is called, in the guidebook, 
f} The Dove and Falcon. “Sixteenth cen- 
=I tury,” the guidebook continues briefly; “‘by 
an unknown hand.” And then follow discursive descrip- 
tions of the other d’Alerc tapestries, some wrought by the 
hand of Master Gobelin himself; later ones depicting plump 
shepherdesses in court dress; very early ones of flat, angular 
ladies and crusading gentlemen in preposterous mail; yet 
others of Dido languishing for Aineas on her couch, or of 
Saint Sebastian, as pierced with arrows as a pin-cushion with 
pins, and apparently none the worse for it—a motley con- 
course of figures gazing down from the chateau walls, as for 
centuries they have gazed, motionless save when a drafty 
wind comes wandering down the stone passages and wakes 
them to a ghostly rustling. 

“Sixteenth century, by an unknown hand.” That is all 
the connoisseurs have to say about that strange, magnificent 





old rag. Four centuries deep lies the life of which stuff the 
Dove and Falcon tapestry is woven. But that there is a story 
hidden in its warp and weft is plain to any who pause a mo- 
ment in its dim corner, to the sight-seeing Americans and 
the gay disciples of folly who motor over from Biarritz to 
chatter for an hour through those stern corridors. It has 
known five wars, two fires, and a sacking of the chateau by 
Pyrenean robbers, after which it rotted for an old man’s life- 
time in a cellar in Barcelona. Yet still the figures stand, 
mutely telling their story, vividly alive for all the fading 
color. 

It is a hunting scene, the centerpiece; the main figure a 
lady with an obscure, malignant smile, sitting a white horse 
heavily caparisoned, she herself in a weighty riding habit 
splashed over with millefleurs design. A little behind rides a 
pallid youth, almost faded out now save for the pomegranate 
red of the plume in his cap, and a mincing young girl with a 
little merlin on the high arch of her wrist. They are figures 
of a stiff antiquity, but on the face of the arrogant great 
lady, lifted to the tragedy of the dove and falcon high over- 
head in the center of the weaving, is a smile which lives still 
with a malice time has never touched. 


“Ah, my little bourgeoise,” smiled Denis, stroking 
the trembling feathers, ‘‘and whose bird might you 
be?” Deftly he leashed the falcon once again, and 
holding the quivering dove in safety to his breast, shook 
his head, laughing, at the hunter held high on his wrist, that 
regarded him with impenetrable glittering gaze. ‘‘ Nay, nay, 
Griffe, she is not fair prey, the little pigeon. We do not rob 
the townsfolk, not we of the castle of Alerc.”’ 

And he flung the pigeon high into the happy sky. It 
winged off straight for the roofs of Bayonne, and Denis, 
keeping his smiling eyes upon it, mounted and rode after at a 
gallop. 


E SAW the white arrow wing straight to the steepest roof 

in that jumble, saw a flutter of blue skirts step forth upon 
the high balcony beneath, and the home-comer welcomed 
with a hand that glinted white as it lifted. To that house 
Denis made his way through the narrow streets. The horse 
beneath him was lathered, and he himself breathless with 
riding and the joy of pursuit, when he drew rein under the 
balcony, and swept the plumed cap from his head. 

Amid a cloud of circling snowy wings the girl stared down 
at him, startled. He could see the fall and lift of her breast 
under the blue gown as her breath came quick. He could 
see, in a glance, that the heart in that rounded breast was 
sweet as the April day, kind as her soft eyes, her white brow 
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under light hair. The wind dimpled her blue skirts as she 
stood and looked down upon him. And Denis’ laugh abated 
to a smiling gentleness as he said, nodding at the unmoving 
falcon on his wrist: 

“T come to see the little traveler safe home. My wicked 
Griffe, you see, caught and delayed him.” 

She regarded him gravely, almost sternly, her cheek 
against one of her pets as it sidled on her shoulder. ‘‘I thank 
you for your whim to be merciful.” 

Denis flushed. ‘“‘ Whim?” he said. ‘‘ You judge me harshly, 
and, I think, too swiftly.” 

“You are of the House of Alerc,” she said, pointing at the 
ercel. 

Denis acknowledged it with a lift of his head. 

“You are famous, you of your line,’”’ she went on, ‘‘ for the 
hawks you breed, the skill you show in that sport you call 
noble.”’ She bent her head to the dove on her shoulder, coax- 
ing it with little kissing sounds, until it came and put its 
beak upon her lips. ‘‘See,”’ she said, “‘how gentle they are!’’ 
She lifted one little coral claw upon her finger. “‘Here are 
no talons, here is no hooked beak to rend with.” 


ENIS watched her in silence, her brooding head bent to 

the dove, and, behind, the shimmering blue hanging of 
the sky. ‘All tenderness they are,” she went on, “‘yet never 
a hawk so brave. They know the paths of the air that are 
hidden from our eyes—they will fly home from Burgundy, 
over Auvergne and Languedoc, in the space of four hours, 
that it took Charlemagne and all his armies a week of hard 
riding to cover.” 

“And they return always to you?” asked Denis, held in 
spell by her grave face above him, by the beating wings and 
the endless throaty murmuring of the pigeons. 

“Always. Not one that will not come home to me, howso- 
ever far he be taken. The way is shown them through the 
empty sky.” 

“How?” Denis softly said, leaning from his saddle, intent 
upon her loveliness. 
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“They are God’s children,” she said simply. And she held 
her arms up and out, so that the doves came wheeling in 
shimmering circles to light upon her, glittering in the sun. 

“T pray His pardon for my falcon’s wrong!’’ cried Denis 
ardently. ‘Yours too, lady; and something more—a sign 
that you forgive me!” 

“What is that?” she queried, bending smiling brows 
upon him. 

“Trust me with one of your nurslings,” begged Denis 
quickly, ‘‘and you shall have him back by sunset.”’ 

She looked at him, and comprehension dawned in the 
dimpled softening about her mouth. ‘‘I’ll trust you,” she 
promised, and drawing a net from her girdle she slipped it 
gently over the dove nearest on her shoulder and reached 
down over the balcony to place it, blushing, in Denis’ out- 
held hands. The pigeon fluttered between them for a mo- 
ment while their eyes met, and then Denis had placed it in 
his breast, beneath his short gray cloak, and stood in his 
stirrups. 

“By what name,” he begged, leaning toward her where 
she stooped over the rail, ‘am I to bless you in my prayers 
tonight?” 

“Clothilde Cadours,”’ she said quickly and softly; ‘“‘the 
master weaver’s daughter.”’ 

“‘A kiss upon it!” he cried above his breath, and wheeling, 
clapped spurs to his horse and galloped out of the cobbled 
street. ° 

The dove hidden against his heart, he rode at a hot pace 
the miles toward the castle. 

All within him was a confusion of beating wings and mur- 
muring voices, and sometimes he laughed aloud in triumph, 
and sometimes he frowned and bit his lip, and banished the 
frown with a reckless curse below his breath. For it was 
April, and he was in his brave twenties, and even noble 
blood is prone to ancient fever. 

This was the first day in the world, it seemed to him. Life, 
tender, palpitant, was just now born. The larks were all 
about him, singing, lifting into the sky, to the very gates of 





II 


Paradise. He loved them best, the skylarks, pouring their 
hearts out there above him—better than the thrush distill- 
ing shy beauty in the woods when the afternoon light is long, 
better than the nightingale divinely telling amorous dark 
hours, better than the jaunty sport of wagtails on the lawns 
at morning. Little priests of gladness—skylarks! 

Now the ride from the town to the chateau walls might be 
shortened, if one knew the way, by a path from the highroad 
through the broad Gascon meadows, darkened at one spot 
by a little lonely copse of hazel. This way Denis took, and 
though it was his habit to spur through the dreary copse, 
today he reined in suddenly beneath its branches, and stood 
so at a halt, his mount lathered and heaving, his own heart 
beating with a steady, signal heaviness, his blue eyes set in 
a narrow, unseeing stare upon the stagnant waters inky 
under the hazel roots. 


RIFFE the falcon stirred upon his wrist. Out in the 

meadow the skylarks were singing, circling bravely to- 
ward the feet of God, children of innocence, children of love. 
He looked at Griffe, impassive on his wrist, and the thin film 
flickered once over the bird’s jet eye. He looked at the fal- 
con’s beak, hooked to tear, at the talons gripping his glove, 
and it was as though he had not seen these things before. 
Very faintly, like another’s heart, the dove wings fluttered 
against his breast. 

Denis flung the leashed bird from his wrist in horror, 
flashed his sword from its scabbard and stabbed the flutter- 
ing black thing through and through, and again. It dropped, 
swinging limp from his wrist, and he slashed the leash and 
stared at it where it fell, moveless, bloody, on the dark green 
grasses. Then Denis wiped his hand across his eyes, and 
shuddered, and slipped the bloody sword back in the scab- 
bard. 

Sitting his horse there, motionless, in the silent gloom of 
the coppice, memories came to him of mornings when he had 


(Continued on Page 134) 
























































DENIS' BELOW GAVE REIN TO HIS HORSE AND LAUGHED TO SEE THE HUNTER MOUNT UP AND UP UNTIL IT STOOD ABOVE ITS PREY 
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HIS LANGUAGE 
AS HE TURNED 
ON HAMBRIGHT 
WAS A REVELA- 
TION 














T THE time Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was 
executed by her 

cousin Elizabeth, she at 
least had the consolation 
of knowing it was not her 
own immediate family 
who had misunderstood 
her. I, Pat Collins, had 
no such consolation. 
Though what I did for 
Hambright Bingley had 
been prompted by the 
purest and loftiest mo- 
tives, still my own flesh 
and blood vowed I had maliciously planned it all, with wil- 
ful intent to commit bodily harm. When I announced to 
the family one morning at breakfast that I was simply wild 
to become 2 trained nurse, even Lulu, our colored maid, 
who possesses no particular sense of humor, emitted a loud, 
insulting laugh. I really hadn’t expected the family to 
understand me. One’s family seldom does. 

However, when dad teasingly inquired if Miss Quinn, 
Doctor Spencer’s new red-headed nurse, had anything to 
do with my wanting to enter the profession, I could have 
screamed. Even if Doctor Spencer is handsome enough to 
make anything from eczema to housemaid’s knee a pleasure 
and a privilege, I am not the type who’d stoop to use a 
career to lure one of the other sex. 

I maintained a hurt silence over my grapefruit, but un- 
fortunately I cannot say the same for mother. Where, she 
demanded accusingly of dad, did I get my peculiar notions? 
Wasn’t it enough that my brother Teddy was always on the 
verge of some known ailment, without my wanting to bring 
home something new in the way of hospital germs? All of 
which proves how frightfully superstitious my own mother 
can really be. 





OW one does not live with one’s female parent for almost 
eighteen years without learning when further argument 
is useless, so I sought my dearest girl friend, Sally Long, for 
the sympathy and understanding that had been denied me 
by the family. But Sally, too, proved a bitter disappoint- 
ment. Actually she had the audacity to advise me not to 
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waste time in that direction, for even if Doctor Spencer’s 
nurse hadn’t been henna rinsed, Cleopatra herself couldn’t 
have struggled in the face of three nursing diplomas. 

Of course, even one with Sally’s meager mentality had to 
admit that the uniforms were utterly cunning, especially 
when worn by one with my coloring. However, she didn’t 
thrill to the thought of a cool hand on a fevered brow, 
being of the opinion that most of the brows would be quite 
old, if not moist and delirious. Sally also added that I 
wouldn’t even get as far as the brows until my second year, 


_as she knew positively I’d have to spend my first “‘emptying 


things.”” As I have a very unsteady hand, Sally doubted if I 
could last the first week, to say nothing of a whole year. 


OWEVER, Sally never takes a big step without having 

her fortune told, so she generously offered to treat me 
to mine that very afternoon. Unlike Sally, I am far too 
intelligent to believe in piffle of this sort, but she vowed 
that Madame Zebal was a perfect marvel. It seemed that 
Sally had consulted Madame Zebal before having her tonsils 
removed, and directly after that she flunked math for the 
third time. 

Though unwashed, it was utterly uncanny the things 
Madame Zebal did reveal to me. To my utter astonishment, 
she told me I wanted something very much. Imagine! And 
I hadn’t breathed a single word about my career. She also 
told me that my wish was coming sooner than I expected, 
and that positively one of the male sex was going to figure 
very prominently in my life. When I eagerly pressed her for 
details she declared the man was not my father. At this point 
Sally grew so excited, she pinched my arm black and blue. 

It was one evening, three days after our visit to Madame 
Zebal, that Raymond Greene came over to the house. 
Though of the male sex, I knew Raymond was not the one 
to figure prominently in my life, being still in college and a 
slave to his stomach. However, I was dying to see Menacing 
Fingers, so I allowed him to take me to the Rosedale Picture 
Palace, and to Larkin’s later for waffles. It’s after such a 


| The Uncioil Engineer 


perfectly ghastly picture as Menacing Fingers that one en- 
joys returning home to a lighted house and a waiting family. 
But I found that even Lulu had retired, and our house was 
shrouded in sinister darkness. 

Gooseflesh broke out all over me as I crept upstairs to my 
room. Undressing with a rapidity that would have been the 
envy of any lightning-change artist, I jumped into bed. 

Though the night was uncomfortably warm, I must have 
fallen asleep, because I distinctly remember waking up with 
a start, my breath coming in short pants. At first I thought 
it was merely the combination of Menacing Fingers and 
waffles, but as I listened I realized it was something far more 
gruesome. Clearly, I could hear sounds. Directly over my 
head, and in our very own house, I heard sounds. Slow, 
measured, methodical sounds. Heavens! 

Pulling the sheets over my head I tried to pray, but so 
paralyzed with fear was I that all I could remember was 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,’ which did not seem particu- 
larly appropriate, as I had just awaked. But the noise did 
not cease, so I uncovered my head and put a trembling foot 
out of bed, courageously determini1g to die with my boots on. 

Though by now my teeth were acting independently of the 
rest of my body, I grabbed my rose negligee, which in case of 
a brutal murder could be described very fetchingly in the 
newspapers. Arming myself with my manicure scissors and 
a shoe-tree, I crept upstairs to the sun deck over my room, 
from which place I had located the sour.ds. 


ITH a fearlessness worthy of a Colliris I threw open the 

door with one hand, while the other, desperately grasp- 
ing the shoe-tree, I raised, ready to strike if'necessary. Seeing 
nothing in the moonlight, I lowered my arm sheepishly. It 
must have been the waffles, I told myself foolishly. 

But just as I turned to go, I heard the wall button snap, 
and the room was suddenly flooded with iight. 

“Well, what do you want?” a masculine voice asked 
rudely. 

Gasping audibly, I swung around. There, standing for- 
biddingly with a glass of ice water in one hand, I saw 4 
stranger! Shaken though I was, I could not help but ob 
serve that he had absolutely gorgeos eyebrows, and the 
most impressive pair of pajamas I ha ve ever gazed upon. In 
a flash I saw it all. Gosh! This must be Hambright Bingley; 
the civil engineer, whom dad had been expecting. 
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Uncannily the words of Madame Zebal rushed back to me 
forcibly. “The man is not your father.” Again my eyes 
returned to the stranger’s handsome face. I felt suffocated. 

“What makes you think,” he demanded cuttingly, ad- 
yancing a few steps, ‘‘that knocking before entering has gone 
out of fashion?” Despite the perfection of his eyebrows, 
both his voice and his manner were utterly savage. 

I lifted my chin, somewhat, I like to believe, in the way 
Mary, Queen of Scots, would have done. ‘I beg your par- 
don,” I offered freezingly. “Your coming had entirely 
slipped my mind. I guess you're the—uh—uncivil engineer 
dad was expecting.” 

But even though I intended to snub him properly, I could 
not help but notice that he wore his pajamas with unusual 
distinction. They were a heavenly purple, open slightly at 
the chest on account of the heat, and giving him that thrill- 
ing he-man touch. This, however, he was spoiling utterly by 
clutching self-consciously in that vicinity, thus detracting 
from an otherwise virile effect. 

Though I still held the shoe-tree in my hand, there must 
have been something sort of commanding about my appear- 
ance, for Mr. Bingley’s eyebrows grew less ferocious. “I 
didn’t mean to snap at you so,” he offered, slightly mollified, 
“but I’ve been suffering from insomnia lately, and my 
nerves are pretty raw.” 


NLY my marvelous self-control kept my mouth from 

falling open in sheer amazement. Hadn’t Madame 
Zebal said I was to get my wish sooner than I expected? 
Why, only three days ago I had been willing to spend a 
solid year just emptying things, and now the gods had not 
only sent me an insomnia sufferer with gorgeous eyebrows, 
but they had also thrown in raw nerves. 

“Do you really mean you can’t sleep?” I asked, trying 
to keep the thrill out of my voice. 

“Exactly,’’ Mr. Bingley confirmed without enthusiasm. 
“T can’t do anything but pace the darn floor at night. Doc- 
tors tell me my case is making history.” 

Making history! To think I, Pat Collins, should have a 
chance at something that was making history. I simply 
tingled to my toes. 

Now, unlike Doctor Spencer’s nurse, I am not a henna rinse 
with three nursing diplomas, but, then again, neither was 
Florence Nightingale. 

Somewhere I read that 
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All sorts of insomnia cures flashed through my mind. I 
wanted to suggest that Mr. Bingley try counting sheep, 
but he did not look like one possessing a vivid imagination, 
so I refrained. I felt that a person who would brazenly act 
like a cross-country hiker the very first night of his visit 
would not feel bashful about counting out loud above other 
people’s heads. 

Suddenly I recalled the hot-water bottle that Lulu heats 
every night, regardless of the thermometer, and takes to bed 
with her. It struck me that if a big, strapping girl like Lulu 
set so much store by a little hot-water bottle, it wouldn’t do 
Mr. Bingley any harm to try it. 

Generously I offered to sneak into Lulu’s room and get 
the bottle for him. Ungrateful as it sounds, Mr. Bingley did 
not take kindly to this suggestion. When I indignantly de- 
manded the reason for his apparent stubbornness, all he 
would say was he had already seen Lulu. This, I thought 
very unkind, as Lulu, though of African lineage, has feelings 
as well as anybody else. However, remembering he was a 
stranger within our sun deck, I made no comment on his 
lack of chivalry. 

Retaining my generous spirit with an effort, I volunteered 
to get Mr. Bingley a hot drink. To my surprise, he refused 
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ungraciously, saying that the mere thought of anything hot 
on a night like this depressed him. Wasn’t that perfectly 
maddening? Suppose people objected to violet rays because 
violet is a very unflattering color to most everybody? It was 
plain to be seen why Mr. Bingley had been puzzling the 
whole medical profession. So, ignoring his protests, I went 
downstairs into the kitchen. 

I had always heard that hot milk was excellent for in- 
somnia, but all I could find was a can of cream. This I 
opetied, together with some of dad’s prewar, which he swears 
is good for anything. 

Mixing together, I heated to a boiling point. Then I got 
a perfectly marvelous inspiration. I added a dash of Lulu’s 
cough medicine, which, she complained, always made her feel 
very dopey after taking. Triumphantly I carried the drink 
upstairs to Mr. Bingley. 

Reluctantly Mr. Bingley took the glass from my out- 
stretched hand, but his eye fixed upon me distrustfully. I 
saw then that Mr. Bingley was of the type who’d distrust his 
deceased grandmother. 

With a wild exclamation, Mr. Bingley gasped after he had 
drained the glass: ‘‘ What inheaven’s name did you put in it?” 

Honestly, I didn’t like his tone at all. If I had been Lu- 
crezia Borgia herself he couldn’t have acted more sus- 
piciously. Though realizing a professional nurse must be 
utterly devoid of feelings, I simply couldn’t keep the hurt 
out of my voice. “ Didn’t you like it?’”’ 


ME. BINGLEY shut his eyes, and a funny expression 
flashed over his face. ‘It was top hole,’’ he murmured, 
pressing his handkerchief firmly against his lips. “Simply 
top hole.” 

Somehow I gathered the impression of insincerity. Men 
ate such utter hypocrites! 

At breakfast next morning Mr. Bingley wore a pale laven- 
der tie, and an expression to match. He was every bit as 
handsome as I had thought him the night before, only one 
not having seen how utterly virile Mr. Bingley could appear 
in pajamas would have thought him really ill. In the morn- 
ing sunlight Mr. Bingley had the look of a man who has 
known pain. 

Mr. Bingley would take nothing but a little black coffee. 
When pressed to eat he murmured something about having 

been rottenly ill the night 
before. His stomach, he 





Miss Nightingale, a deli- ——— — 
cate English girl, had 
practically nursed the 
whole Crimean War. If 
this were so, I told my- 
self hopefully, an Amer- | 
ican girl, who was not par- | | 
ticularly delicate, ought to 
be able to do something 
for Mr. Bingley. 


HY, the very 
thought that Doctor 
Spencer might write me 
up for the Medical Journal 
wds enough to spur me on. 
I remembered how we had 
allenvied Sally the time she 
appeared in the Society 
Column as the ‘‘charming 
daughter of Mrs. Welling- 
ton Long.”’ With a glow I | 
realized that a picture of 
me in my Spanish shawl, 
published next to a dis- 
eased tonsil or a hardened 
artery, would simply rock 
Rosedale. It was then I 
decided I was predestined 
to help Mr. Bingley, and 
no matter what later de- 
veloped, I have the su- 
Preme satisfaction of 
knowing my motives were 
the purest. 

Gf course I knew I 
couldn’t instantly cure 
something that had been 
bafiling the whole medi- 
cal profession for some 
time, but neither did I 
reli h the idea of Mr. 
Bingley pacing back and 
forth above my head for 
the rest of the night. Even 
if my nerves could stand 
It, there was the wear and 
tear on our costly Chinese 
Tugs to consider. I stood 











— — added gloomily with a 
strange glance at me, was 
still a bit below par. 



















































I was shocked to dis- 
cover that Mr. Bingley 
should suffer from 
stomach trouble as well 
as insomnia and raw 
nerves, but with the true 
instincts of a nurse, it 
only heightened my in- 
terest in his case. 

Sweetly I inquired 
about Mr. Bingley’s plans 
for the day. He had no 
other thoughts, it seemed, 
than some quiet spot and 
perhaps a book. Wasn’t 
that just like a man? 
Actually, I believe, he in- 
tended sneaking off some- 
| where to rest and doze, so 
| by night he’d be fresh for 
| another ten-mile walk 
over my head! 








UICKLY I bolted my 
remaining breakfast, 
realizing that the present 
was none too soon to start 
Mr. Bingley on the road 
to health for both our 
sakes. Stupendous as I 
knew this undertaking to 
be, I was undaunted. 
Hadn’t Florence Nightin- 
gale’s first patient been a 
pathetically crippled 
dog? At least, I breathed 
thankfully, though suffer- 
ing from insomnia, raw 
nerves and stomach 
trouble, Mr. Bingley could 
still walk. 

It really did seem a pity 
that I could not wear one 
of those adorable uni- 
forms, but even if my 
month’s allowance hadn’t 








thoughtfully eying Mr. 
Bingiey as he mopped fit- 









been all spent, I doubted 
very much if a person as 








fully at his sculptured fea- 
tures with a handkerchief. 


RUSHING OVER TO THE BED, SHE COVERED HAMBRIGHT’S FACE 


WITH RIDICULOUS KISSES 






(Continued on Page 196) 
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OR more naam twenty 
Press practically my 
whole conversation, 
and all that I have listened 
to, has concerned the per- 
sonal and intimate affairs of 
my patients and neighbors. 
Consequently it is practi- 
cally impossible for me to 
express my thoughts with- 
out becoming more intimate 
than the occasion seems to 
me to require. While this 
places me at a disadvantage 
at times, I think the habit 
of intimacy has been worth 
something to me in my work. Without it, I am sure I should 
have missed many things that have been worth while. 
The imagination, even, has been a continual source of satis- 
faction to us; sometimes one of profit too. What adventure 


By A Country Doctor 


can I not meet on any mountain trail! Fair weather and 
foul—but there is no foul weather in the mountains. 

When a storm comes, as it often does, it has some ele- 
ments of interest that even a storm at sea cannot have. The 
crash of thunder and the flash of lightning, and the tall 
straight pines bending in the wind—here is solace for any 
troubled soul. Sometimes I like to imagine that our cabin 
is a ship on a storm-swept sea; and these many years a good 
barometer has hung on the wall of our big living room. I 
study it as closely as ever a skipper studied his. 

On one occasion a few years ago I overdid this storm scene 
business a bit. Mary and the boy were’ at home for the 
summer. I had been down in the flatwoods on a long trip 
horseback. It wasa sultry June day, the wind now and then 
whipping splashes of rain from first one quarter and then 
another. As I reached the foot of the trail that led up the 
mountain to our cabin I noticed of a sudden that the clouds 


MG Neighbors and AGself 


in the southwest had taken on a dull copper hue, with little 
boiling areas showing here and there just above the horizon. 

I dismounted, threw the reins across the saddle horn and 
took the trail at my horse’s heels—which was the manner in 
which we always climbed the trail. Slapping the horse on 
the hip with my hand, talking to him between glances over 
my shoulder at the cloud, I made the best haste I could. 
But the storm beat me to the top of the mountain. Running 
from the barn to the house, I met Mary and the boy half- 
way. Trees were falling about us and it seemed impossible 
that the house could stand. Blown from our feet, we lay 
prone on the ground. After what seemed a long time but 
was probably no more than a minute, the wind began to 
abate, and taking my wife and boy by the arm I made a 
dash for the house. 

After the storm was over we took the field glasses and went 
out on the brow, where we counted in the valley five houses 
that had been demolished. There were others that we could 
not see. The house nearest ours on the mountain, three- 


quarters of a mile back from the brow, had been torn to 
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kindling wood. Miraculously, nobody was 
killed and only a few were hurt. 

Mary doesn’t exactly hold me responsible 
for that tornado, but since then I have found 
it necessary to indulge my storm moods some- 
what more surreptitiously than I formerly did. 
And she has forgiven me, I think, for what 
she used to call my silly humoring of old Jim 
McGurk and his belief in ghosts. But this, 
too, came to an unexpected and dramatic 
climax at our cabin one blustery night in 


November not long before the old man’s death. cag se 


Jimmac, as he was called by everybody 
who knew him, lived alone at his cabin across 
the bend of the mountain from our place—the 
cabin in which he was born. He told good 
stories about Jean La Caze, the flute- 
playing Frenchman who came to these 
mountains to set up an empire. Jean, 
according to Jimmac, had been a 
pirate in his earlier years; and being a 
kinsman of the king of France, he had 
been given leave to take what he 
wanted and could both on land and 
sea in the heyday of French supremacy 
in this quarter of the world. 

It seemed, however, that Jean La 
Caze lacked some vital quality of the oS 
empire builder. Instead of establish- “i sack 
ing his dominion over a wide and afi 
beautiful country, where he might 
have been the undisputed ruler, so far 
at least as France was concerned, he 
chose to live as a recluse on one of the 
several points jutting out from the south brow of the 
mountain. The point that he selected, Jimmac said, was the 
very one upon which our cabin stands. This seemed to ex- 
plain its name, Frenchman’s Point, by which it was known 
to every one in the mountains when we came here. It might 
explain, too, the curious pile of rocks lying out on the brow 
not a hundred feet from our veranda, which Jimmac de- 
clared were the very chimney stones of old Jean’s cabin. 


cA Mountain Ghost Story 


IMMAC never ceased to assert to his dying day, which 

was within a month of his ninetieth birthday, that there 
wasa strangely hidden cave near our cabin, and that it was 
in this cave that Jean and the devil laid their plots. It was in 
this cave, he said, that the old 
pirate’s young wife was held a 
prisoner until her death. 

Well, there was romance in 
this; and whether Mary liked 
it or not, I could no more resist 
Jimmac and his stories of Jean 
La Caze than a normal boy can 
resist Robinson Crusoe and 
Treasure Island. I liked to sit 
with the old man in his own 
cabin, where he was at his best, 
and listen to him recount the 
hair-raising adventures he had 
had with Jean’s ghost. And I 
liked to have him come over to 
our place and potter about the 
point with his stick, striking it 
against a rock here and there, 
looking for the secret opening 
to the Frenchman’s cave. 

It was just after noon that I 
saw him coming along the trail 
that follows the brow. He 
was walking unsteadily, veer- 
ing off a few feet from the plain 
and familiar trail as if he were 
losing his way. This was not 
like Jimmac; his sight was 
nearly as good as mine, and 
ordinarily his stride was as sure 
if not so swift. It was a warm 
day for November, such as we 
occasionally have in the moun- 
tains, and probably for this 
reason he seemed to be in no 
hurry to start home as night 
approached. When at length 
he mentioned going, a thunder- 
storm was coming up over the 
Mountains in the southwest. 

his sometimes occurs here 
€ven as late as December, and 
italways presages cold weather. 

t is one of the mountaineer’s 
Sure signs of a hard winter. 

Jimmac could not go home in 

€ storm, of course, and we 
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were glad to have him for the 
night. Before dark it was turning 
colder, and I built a roaring fire of 
oak logs in the 
living room. We 
ate early, for 
Maryneverliked 
being off in the 


Sonia = . ee kitchen when a 
EEE: storm was rag- 
Seer eh ae ee ing. As dark 


Fa came on, the 
5 Feit fi storm screamed 
and wailed and 
moaned about 
the rambling old 
house. Far 
across the moun- 
tains the low 
rumble of thunder still 
sounded, and in the flashes 
of lightning tall pines were 
revealed’ bending in the 
wind until it seemed they 
must break. Thelightning 
revealed, too, the great 
gray bowlders close to the 
house that had weathered 
the storms of countless centuries. It is easy 
at such times to imagine these old rocks un- 
earthly specters of the storm, weird shadows 
of the supernatural. 
An hour after dark I looked at the barom- 
eter at one side of the fireplace, tapped it 
lightly with a forefinger, and saw the hand jump two or 
three hundredths of an inch upward. 
““Twenty-nine sixty,” I said to five-year-old Billy, who 
was watching me critically. “Rising a little now.” 
Gradually the lightning and thunder ceased; the wind 
moved around to the northwest and blew with increased 
fury; the rain still fell in driving sheets against the windows. 
Before going back to my chair I walked to one of the win- 
dows and stood for a minute or two with my face against the 
cold glass, feeling the beat of the rain outside. Then I heard, 
or imagined I heard, a sound that was not of the storm; and 
mine was a practiced ear. This new note was distinctly 
musical, and by its contrast with the usual sounds of the 
storm it must have caught my attention—if, indeed, it was 
any sound at all. I stood entirely motionless as long as it 
could be heard, or as long as I imagined I heard it; and 
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then, turning suddenly to the little group before the fire, I 
saw an expression on Jimmac’s face that caused me to stop 
in astonishment. The old man was getting unsteadily to his 
feet, staring past me to the rain-swept window at which I 
had been standing. ‘‘Do you hear it—do you hear it?” he 
cried in his sharp, high voice above the noise of the storm. 
“‘The ghost of Jean La Caze, doctor! Listen!” 

I started toward him, saying, ‘“‘It’s only the storm, Jim- 
mac. It does this ——” 

With a deafening crash the heavy door burst open and the 
rain swept the width of the room. The lamp was blown out, 
but by the light of the fire I saw Jimmac stagger as from the 
impact of a blow. I caught him and helped him back to his 
chair, and as I did so the old man’s fingers closed upon my 
arm in such violent contraction that it was with difficulty 
that I released myself. After closing the door I spent several 
minutes trying to assure Jimmac that he had heard nothing 
but the ordinary tumult of the storm. 

“But I am not fooled, doctor,” he said. ‘‘I tell you that 
was the flute of old Jean La Caze—as God lives.” 


Enough to Shatter Nerves 


= ONSENSE, Jimmac! How could that be the flute of 

Jean La Caze, who, you say, has been dead a hundred 
years? If Jean had left his flute lying about, who would 
stand out there in this storm and play it tonight?” 

“Old Jean’s ghost would. ’Twas nothing else, doctor. 
Twice, when I was a boy, I heard it—and at this spot.” 

‘‘But that’s impossible. Jean died several years before 
you were born. You could not ——”’ 

**T didn’t say he died!”’ the old man fairly shouted at me. 
“* Tf he died at all nobody didn’t know it for shore. It stands 
to reason that the devil just took him alive, in that cave— 
he had sinned so grievous. And if he did die, his ghost took 
up right here on this p’int; and it’s been committin’ depre- 
dations all over this mountain ever since!” 

But things had gone far enough, as I plainly saw when I 
looked at Mary. Her nerves were in no condition to undergo 
another recital of the old Frenchman’s sins that Jimmac 
alleged were committed on the spot where our cabin stands. 
It was with a good deal of difficulty, however, that I suc- 
ceeded in bringing the discussion to an end; and for the rest 
of the evening, while I tried to keep the conversation in 
other channels, the old man would mutter now and then: 

“‘Chists of gold, chists of gold. . . . Murdered his wife, 
he did, and throwed her to the wolves. . . . Little boy died, 


(Continued on Page 188) 
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THE MOUNTAINEER ASKS NOTHING BETTER THAN TO BE YOUR NEIGHBOR, AND HE EXPECTS NOTHING LESS OF YOU 
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SION FORSYTE comes back to England to do his 

bit. A general strike is on, with trams and trains 

ia| at a standstill, except where manned by volun- 

hea) teers. It is a government-labor quarrel, a grave 

ad matter. Jon had not been home for five years. 

He had been in America a great part of that time and there 
had married a North Carolina girl. 

Of late Jon had been living on the Continent with his wife 
and mother, and when the news reached him in Paris that the 
strike was on he left them and hastened back to stoke an 
engine for the Cause. 

Others, too, were doing their bits. There was Fleur 
Mont—Fleur Forsyte she had been, cousin of Jon. Once 
she and Jon had been violently in love. Fleur is managing 
a canteen for the volunteers. There Jon comes to eat. 
But they do not meet, though Fleur sees him, and feels the 
old flame come to life. 

When the strike ends, Fleur makes an occasion for seeing 
her old love. And, still hovering near the flame, she invites 
Jon, his wife, and Holly, Jon’s half sister, to lunch with her— 
for Jon is the same old appealing Jon. 


x 


HAT the most pregnant function of human life is the 
meal will be admitted by all who take part in these 
recurrent crises. The impossibility of getting down from 
table renders it the most formidable of human activities 
among people civilized to the point of swallowing not only 
their food but their feelings. 
Such a conclusion at least was present to Fleur during that 
lunch. That her room was Spanish reminded her that it was 
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not with Jon she had spent her honeymoon in Spain. There 
had been a curious moment, too, before lunch; for the first 
words Jon had spoken on seeing Michael had been, “‘ Hallo! 
This is queer! Was Fleur with you that day at Mount 
Vernon?” 

What was this? Had she been kept in the dark? 
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Then Michael had said, “You remember, Fleur? 
young Englishman I met at Mount Vernon.” 

***Ships that pass in the night,’”’ said Fleur. 

Mount Vernon. So they had met there! And she had 
not. 

“‘Mount Vernon is lovely. But you ought to see Rich- 
mond, Anne. We could go after lunch. You haven’t been to 
Richmond for ages, I expect, Aunt Winifred. We could take 
Robin Hill on the way home, Jon.” 

“Your old home, Jon? Oh, do let’s!”’ 

At that moment she hated the girl’s eager face, at which 
Jon was looking. 

““There’s the potentate,”’ he said. 

“Oh,” said Fleur quickly, ‘he’s at Monte Carlo. I read 
it yesterday. Could you come, Michael?” 

“‘ Afraid I’ve gota committee. And the car can only man- 
age five.” 

“It would be just too lovely.” 

Oh, that American enthusiasm! It was comforting to 
hear her aunt’s flat voice opining that it would be a nice lit- 
tle run—the chestnuts would be out in the park. 

Had Michael really a committee? She often knew what 
Michael really had, she generally knew more or less what he 
was thinking, but now she did not seem to know. In telling 
him last night of this invitation to lunch she had carefully 
obliterated the impression by an embrace warmer than 
usual; he must not get any nonsense into his head about Jon. 

When, too, to her father she had said: 

“‘Couldn’t Kit and I come down to you the day after to- 
morrow? But you’ll want a day there first, I’m afraid, if 
Mother’s not there,’ how carefully she had listened to the 
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“IT WAS HERE WE CAME ON YOUR MOTHER, JON, AND OUR STARS WERE CROSSED. 


OH, JON!” 
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‘ scape, though the oaks were still goldened, had just 


» older England seemed to have fended jerry-builders 
generations, 


S that guarding spirit, with her ‘‘Really, it’s a very 
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tone of his reply: ““H’m. Ye-es. I'll go down to- 





morrow morning.” / | 
Had he scented anything; had Michael scented | 
anything? She turned to Jon. “Well, Jon, what 
d’you think of my house?” | 
“It’s very like yo..” 
“Ts that a compliment?”’ 
“To the house? Of course.” 
“Francis didn’t exaggerate then?”’ 
“Not a bit.” P 
“You haven’t seen Kit yet. We'll have him down. 
Coaker, please ask nurse to bring Kit down, unless 
he’s asleep. . . . He’llbethreein July; quite a good 
walker already. It makes one frightfully old.” 
The entrance of Kit and his silver dog caused a 
sort of cooing sound, speedily checked, for three of the 
women were of Forsyte stock, and the Forsytes did | 
notcoo. He stood there, blue and rather Dutch, with | 
a slight frown and his hair bright, staring at the | 
company. 
“Come here, my son. This is Jon—your second 
cousin once removed.” 
Kit advanced. “‘S’all I bwing my ’orse in?”’ 
“Horse, Kit? No; shake hands.” 
The small hand went up; Jon’s hand came down. 
“You got dirty nails.” 





HE saw Jon flush, heard Anne’s “‘Isn’t he just too 
cunning?” and said, ‘‘ Kit, you’re very rude., So 
would you have if you’d been stoking an engine.” 

“Yes, old man, I’ve been washing them ever since, 
but I can’t get them clean.” 

“Why?” 

“It’s got into the skin.” 

“Le’ me see.” 

“Go and shake hands with your great-aunt, Kit.” | 

“No.” | 

“Dear little chap,” said Winifred. ‘Such a bore, | 
isn’t it, Kit?” 

“Very well then; go out again, and get your man- 
ners, and bring them in.” 

“All wight.” 

His exit, closed in by the silver dog, was followed 
by ageneral laugh. Fleur said softly, “‘ Little wretch— 
poor Jon!’’ And through her lashes she saw Jon give 
her a grateful look. 





In this mid-May fine weather the view from Rich- | 
mond Hill had all the width and leafy charm which 
had drawn so many Forsytes in phaétons and ba- 
rouches, in hansom cabs and motor cars from im- 
memorial time, or at least from the days of George 
the Fourth. The winding river shone discreetly far 
down there; and the trees of the encompassing land- 





begun to have a brooding look; in July they would 
be heavy and bluish. Curiously few houses showed 
among the trees and fields; very scanty evidence of 
man, within twelve miles of London. The spirit of an 


from a prospect sacred to the ejaculation of four 
Of those five on the terrace Winifred best expressed 


pretty view!” 

A view—a view! And yet a view was not what it 
had been when old Jolyon had traveled the Alps with 
that knapsack of brown leather and square shape, 
still in his grandson Jon’s possession; or Swithin above. 





his grays, rolling his neck with consequence toward 
the lady by his side, had pointed with his whip down 




















SHE SEEMED SO LIGHT, SO SMALL, SO FLY-AWAY, WITH HER SILVER HAIR AND LITTLE INTENT FACE 














at the river and pouted, “‘A pooty little view!” 
Or James, crouched over his long knees in some gon- 
dola, had examined the Grand Canal at Venice with doubt- 
ing eyes, and muttered, “‘They never told me the water was 
this color!” Or Nicholas, taking his constitutional at Mat- 
lock, had opined that the gorge was the finest in England. 


» No, a view was not what it had been. George Forsyte and 
| Montague Dartie, with their backs to it, quizzically contem- 


plating the Liberty ladies brought down to be fed, had started 
that rot; and now the young folk didn’t use the expression, 


| but just ejaculated ‘Christ!’ or words to that effect. 


But there was Anne, of course, like an American, with 


| clasped hands, and: “Isn’t it too lovely, Jon? So romantic!” 





ND so to the park, where Winifred chanted automati- 
cally at sight of the chestnuts, and every path and patch 
of fern and fallen tree drew from Holly or Jon some riding 
recollection. ‘Look, Anne, that’s where I threw myself off 
My pony as a kid when I lost my stirrup and got so bored 
with being bumped.” 
Or: “Look, Jon! Val and I had a race down that avenue. 
Oh, and there’s the log we used to jump. Still there.” 
_And Anne was in ecstasies over the deer and the grass, so 
different from the American varieties. 
To Fleur the park meant nothing. 
Jon,” she said suddenly, ‘‘what are you going to do to 
get in at Robin Hill?” 


“Tell the butler that I want to show my wife where I 
lived as a boy; and give him a couple of good reasons. I 
don’t want to see the house, all new furniture and that.” 

““Couldn’t we go in at the bottom, through the coppice?”’ 
and her eyes added, ‘“‘ As we did that day.” 

““We might come on someone and get turned back.” 

The couple of good reasons secured their top entrance to 
the grounds; the family was not in residence. 

Bosinney’s masterpiece wore its mellowest aspect. The 
sun blinds were down, for the sun was streaming on its front, 
past the old oak tree, where was now no swing. In Irene’s 
rose garden, which had replaced old Jolyon’s fernery, buds 
were forming, but only one rose was out. 

““*Rose, you Spaniard!’’’ Something clutched Fleur’s 
heart. What was Jon thinking—what remembering, with 
those words, that frown? Just here she had sat between his 
father and his mother, believing that she and Jon would live 
here some day; together watch the roses bloom, the old 
oak drop its leaves; together say to their guests: ‘‘Look! 
There’s the grand stand at Epsom—see? Just above those 
poplars.” 

And now she could not even walk beside him, who was 
playing guide to that girl, his wife. Beside her aunt she 
walked instead. Winifred was extremely intrigued. She had 
never yet seen this house, which Soames had built with the 





brains of young Bosinney; which Irene, with “that unfor- 
tunate little affair of hers,’’ had wrecked; this house where 
old Uncle Jolyon and Cousin Jolyon had died; and Irene, 
so ironically, had lived and had this boy Jon—a nice boy 
too; this house of Forsyte song and story. 


T WAS very distinguished and belonged to a peer now, 

which, since it had gone out of the family, seemed suitable. 
In the wailed fruit garden she said to Fleur: ‘‘ Your grand- 
father came down here once to see how it was getting on. I 
remember his saying, ‘It’ll cost a pretty penny to keep up.’ 
And I should think it does. But it was a pity to sell it. 
Irene’s doing, of course! She never cared for the family. 
Now, if only ——’’ 

She stopped short of the words, ‘‘ You and Jon had made 
a match of it.” 

“‘What on earth would Jon have done, auntie, with a 
great place like this so near London? He’s a poet.” 

““Yes,”’ murmured Winifred—not very quick, because in 
her youth quickness had not been fashionable. “There’s 
too much glass, perhaps.” And they went down through 
the meadow. 

The coppice! Still there at the bottom of the field. But 
Fleur lingered now, stood by the fallen log, waited till she 
could say, ‘Listen! The cuckoo, Jon.” 
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The cuckoo’s song, and the sight of bluebells under the 
larch trees! Beside her Jon stood still. Yes, and the spring 
stood still. There went the song—over and over. 

“It was here we came on your mother, Jon, and our stars 
were crossed. Oh, Jon!” 

Could so short a sound mean so much, say so much, be so 
startling? His face! She jumped onto the log at once. 
“No ghosts, my dear.” 

And, with a start, Jon looked up at her. 

She put her hands on his shoulders and jumped down. 
And among the bluebells they went on. And the bird sang 
after them. 

“That bird repeats himself,’”’ said Fleur. 


XI 


HE instinct in regard to his daughter, which by now 

formed part of his protective covering against the machi- 
nations of fate, had warned Soames the 
day before that Fleur was up to some- 
thing when she went out while he was 
having breakfast. Seen through the win- 
dow waving papers at him, she had an air 
of unreality, or at least an appearance of 
not telling him anything. As something 
not quite genuine in the voice warns a 
dog that he is about to be left, so was 
Soames warned by the ostentation of 
those papers. He finished his breakfast, 
therefore, too abruptly for one consti- 
tutionally given to marmalade, and set forth to Green Street. 
Since that young fellow Jon was staying there, this lo- 
cality was the seat of any reasonable uneasiness. If, more- 
over, there was a place in the world where Soames could 
still unbutton his soul, it was his sister Winifred’s drawing- 
room, on which in 1879 he himself had impressed so deeply 
the personality of Louis Quinze that, in spite of jazz and 
Winifred’s desire to be in the heavier modern fashion, that 
monarch’s incurable levity was still to be observed. 

Taking a somewhat circuitous course and looking in at the 
Connoisseurs’ Club on the way, Soames did not arrive until 
after Fleur’s departure. 

The first remark from Smither confirmed the uneasiness 
which had taken him forth. 

“Mr. Soames! Oh, whata pity! Miss Fleur’s just gone. 
And nobody down still but Mr. Jon.” 

“Oh,” said Soames. ‘Did she see him?” 

“Yes, sir. He’s in the dining room, if you’d like to go in.” 

Soames shook his head. ‘How long are they staying, 
Smither?”’ 

“Well, I did hear Mrs. Val say they were all going back to 
Wansdon the day after tomorrow. We shall be all alone again 
in case you were thinking of coming to us, Mr. Soames.” 

Again Soames shook his head. ‘‘Too busy,” he said. 

“What a beautiful young lady Miss Fleur ’as grown, to be 
sure; such a color she ’ad this morning!” 


OAMES gave vent to an indeterminate sound. The news 

was not to his liking, but he could hardly say so in front of 
an institution. One could never tell how much Smither knew. 
She had creaked her way through pretty well every family 
secret in her time, from the days when his own matrimonial 
relations supplied Timothy’s with more than all the gossip it 
required. Yes, and were not his own matrimonial relations, 
twice-laid, still supplying the raw material? Curiously sin- 
ister it seemed to him just then, that the son of his supplanter, 
Jolyon, should be here in this house, the nearest counterfeit 
of that old homing center of the Forsytes, Timothy’s in the 
Bayswater Road. 

What a perversity there was in things! And, repeating 
the indeterminate sound, he said, ‘‘By the way, I suppose 
that Mr. Stainford never came here again?”’ 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Soames; he called yesterday to see Mr. 
Val; but Mr. Val was gone.” 

“He did—did he?’’’said Soames, round-eyed. ‘‘ What did 
he take this time?”’ 

“Oh, of course I knew better than to let him in.” 

“You didn’t give him Mr. Val’s address in the country?” 

“Oh, no, sir; he knew it.” 

“Deuce he did!”’ 

“Shall I tell the mistress you’re here, Mr. Soames? She 
must be nearly down by now.” 

“No; don’t disturb her.” 

“‘T am that sorry, sir; it’s always such a pleasure to her to 
see you.” 

Old Smither bridling! A good soul. No such domestics 
nowadays. And putting on his hat, Soames touched its 
brim, murmuring, ‘‘ Well, good-by, Smither. Give her my 
love,”’ and went out. 

“So!” he thought. ‘‘Fleur’s seen that boy!”’ The whole 
thing would begin over again. He had knownit. And very 
slowly, with his hat rather over his eyes, he made for Hyde 
Park Corner. This was for him a moment in deep waters, 
when the heart must be hardened to this dangerous decision 
or to that. With the tendency for riding past the hounds, 
inherited from his father James in all matters which threat- 
ened the main securities of life, Soames rushed on in thought 
to the ruin of his daughter’s future, wherein so sacredly was 
embalmed his own. 
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“Such a color she ’ad this morning!’ When she waved 
those papers at him she was pale enough—too pale. A con- 
founded chance! Breakfast time, too—worst time in the 
day—most intimate. His naturally realistic nature appre- 
hended all the suggestions that lay in breakfast. Those who 
breakfasted alone together slept together as often as not. 
Putting things into her head. Yes; and they were not boy 
and girl now. 

Well, it all depended on what their feelings were, if they 
still had any. And who was to know? Who, in heaven’s 
name, was to know? Automatically he had begun to encom- 
pass the Artillery Memorial. A great white thing which he 
had never yet taken in properly, and didn’t know that he 
wanted to. Yet somehow it was very real, and suited to his 
mood—faced things; nothing high-flown about that gun; 
short, barking brute of a thing; or those dark men, drawn 
and devoted under their steel hats. Nothing pretty-pretty 

about that memorial—no angels’ wings 

there. No Georges and no dragons, nor 
horses on the prance; no panoply, and 
no panache. There it ‘‘sot’’—as they used 
to say—squatted like a great white toad 
on the nation’s life. Concreted thunder. 

Not an illusion about it. Good thing to 

look at once a day, and see what you’d 

got to avoid. ‘‘I’d like to rub the noses 
of those Crown Princes and military 
cocks o’ the walk on it,” thought Soames, 

“‘with their—what was it?—‘fresh and 
And crossing the road in the sunshine, he 
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happy wars. 
passed into the park, moving toward Knightsbridge. 


UT about Fleur? Was he going to take the bull by the 

horns or to lie low? Must be one thing or the other. He 
walked rapidly now, concentrated in face and movement, 
stalking as it were his own thoughts with a view to finality. 
He passed out at Knightsbridge, and after unseeing scrutiny 
of two or three small shops where in his time he had picked 
up many a bargain, he edged past Tattersall’s. That hung 
on—they still sold horses there, he believed. Horses had 
never been in his line, but he had not lived in Montpellier 
Square without knowing the habitués of Tattersall’s by 
sight. Like everything else that was crusted, they’d be pull- 
ing it down before long, he shouldn’t wonder, and putting 
up some motor place or cinema. 

Suppose he talked to Michael. No! Worse than useless. 
Besides, he couldn’t talk about Fleur and that boy to any- 
one—thereby hung too long a tale; and the tale was his 
own. Montpellier Square! He had turned into the very 
place, whether by design he hardly knew. It hadn’t changed, 
but was all slicked up since he was last here, soon after the 
war. Builders and decorators must have done well lately— 
about the only people who had. He walked along the right 
side of the narrow Square, where he had known such tur- 
bulence and tragedy. There the house was—looking just as 
it used to, not quite so neat, and a little more florid. 

Why had he ever married that woman? What had made 
him so set on it? Well, she had done her best to deter him. 
But God, how he had wanted her! To this day he could rec- 
ognize that. And at first—at first he had thought and per- 
haps she had thought —— But who 
could tell? He never could. And then 
slowly—or was it quickly?—the end; a 
ghastly business. 

He stood still. by the Square railings 
and stared at the doorway that had been 
his own, as if from its green paint and its 
brass number he might receive inspira- 
tion how to choke love in his own daugh- 
ter for the son of his own wife—yes, how 
to choke it before it spread and choked 
her. 

And as on those days and nights of his first married life, 
returning home, he had sought in vain for inspiration how 
to awaken love, so now no inspiration came to tell him how 
to strangle love. And, doggedly, he turned out of the little 
Square. 


N A WAY it was ridiculous to be fussing about the matter; 
for, after all, Michael was a good young fellow, and her 
marriage far from unhappy, as far as he could see. As for 
young Jon, presumably he had married for love; there 
hadn’t been anything else to marry for, he believed—unless 
he had been misinformed, the girl and her brother had been 
museum pieces, two Americans without money to speak of. 
And yet—there was the moon, and he could not forget how 
Fleur had always wanted it. A desire to have what she 
hadn’t yet got was her leading characteristic. Impossible, 
too, to blink his memory of her, six years ago—to forget her 
body crumpled and crushed into the sofa in the dark that 
night when he came back from Robin Hill and broke the 
news to her. 

Perusing with his mind the record since, Soames had an 
acute and comfortless feeling that she had, as it were, been 
marking time, that all her fluttering activities, even the 
production of Kit, had been in the nature of a makeshift. 
Like the age to which she belonged, she had been lifting her 
feet up and down without getting anywhere, because she 
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didn’t know where she wanted to get. And yet, of late, 
since she had been around the world, he had seemed to 
notice something quieter and more solid in her conduct, as 
if settled purposes were pushing up and she were coming to 
terms at last with her daily life. Look, for instance, at the 
way she had tackled this canteen! 


Ppa turning his face homeward, Soames had a vision of a 
common not far from Mapledurham, where some fool had 
started a fire which had burned the gorse, and of the grasg 
pushing up, almost impudently green and young, through 
the charred embers of that conflagration. Rather like things 
generally, when you thought of it; the war had burned them 
all out, but things, yes, and people too—one noticed—were 
beginning to sprout a bit, as if they felt again it might be 
worth while. 

Why, even he himself had regained some of his old con- 
noisseur’s desire to have things nice. It all depended on 
what you saw ahead, on whether you could eat and drink 
because tomorrow you didn’t die. With this Dawes Settle- 
ment, and Locarno business, and the general strike broken, 
there might even be another long calm, like the Victorian, 
which would make things possible. 

He was seventy-one, but one could always dwell on Tim- 
othy, who had lived to be a hundred, fixed star in shifting 
skies. And Fleur—only twenty-four—might almost outlive 
the century if she, or rather the century, took care and 
bottled up its unruly passions, its disordered longings and 
all that silly rushing along to nowhere in particular. If 
they steadied down, the age might yet become a golden, or 
a platinum age at any rate. Even he might live to see the 
income tax at half a crown. 

“No,” he thought, confused between his daughter and 
the age, ‘‘she mustn’t go throwing her cap over the windmill, 
It’s short-sighted.”” And, his blood warmed by perambula- 
tion, he became convinced that he would not speak to her, 
but lie low and trust to that common sense of which she 
surely had her share—oh, yes! “Just keep my eyes open, 
and speak to no one,” he thought; ‘‘least said, soonest 
mended!”’ 

He had come again to the Artillery Memorial; and for the 
second time he moved around it. Something of a blot, it 
seemed to him now; so literal and heavy. Would that great 
white thing help consols to rise? Some form of angel might, 
after all, have been preferable. Some encouragement to 
people to take shares or go into domestic service; help, in 
fact, to make life livable instead of reminding them all the 
time that they had already once been blown to perdition 
and might again be. Those artillery fellows—he had read 
somewhere—loved their guns, and wanted to be reminded 
of them. But did anybody else love their guns or want re- 
minder? Not those artillery fellows would look at this 
every day outside St. George’s Hospital, but Tom, Dick, 
Harry, Peter, Gladys, Joan and Marjorie. ‘‘ Mistake,” 
thought Soames; ‘‘and a pretty heavy one. Something 
sedative, statue of Vulcan, or somebody on a horse; that’s 
what’s wanted.’”’ And remembering George III on a horse, 
he smiled grimly. Anyway there the thing was and would 
have to stay. But it was high time artists went back to 
nymphs and dolphins and other evidences of a settled life. 
i When at lunch Fleur suggested that 

he would want a day’s law at Maple- 
durham before she and Kit came down, 
he again felt there was something behind; 
but, relieved enough at getting her, he let 
the sleeping dog lie; nor did he mention 
his visit to Green Street. 


“‘FTSHE weather looks settled,” he said. 

“You want some sun after that can- 
teen. They talk about these ultra-violet 
rays. Plain sunshine used to be good 
enough. The doctors’ll be finding something extra-pink be- 
fore long. If they’d only let things alone.” 

“Darling, it amuses them.”’ 

“Rediscovering what our grandmothers knew so well that 
we’ve forgotten ’em, and calling ’em by fresh names. A 
thing isn’t any more wholesome to eat, for instance, because 
they’ve invented the word ‘vitamin.’ Why, your grand- 
father ate an orange every day of his life because his old 
doctor told him to at the beginning of the last century. 
Vitamins! Don’t you let Kit get faddy about his food. It’s 
a long time before he’ll go to school—that’s one comfort. 
School feeding!” 

“Did they feed you so badly, dad?” 

“Badly? How we grew up I don’t know. We ate our 
principal meal in twenty minutes and were playing football 
ten minutes after. Nobody thought about digestion then. 

“Isn’t that an argument for thinking of it?” 

“A good digestion,” said Soames, “is the whole secret of 
life.” And he looked at his daughter. Thank God, she 
wasn’t peaky. So far as he knew, her digestion was excellent. 
She might fancy herself in love or out of it; but so long a 
she was unconscious of her digestion she would come 
through. ‘‘The thing is to walk as much as you can in these 
days of cars,” he added. 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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O MANY people long for stunning effects in 

%| rooms which suggest: only the most unimpressive 

| furnishing combinations because they are so small 

and unimpressive in themselves. For how can 

an ordinary little living room be turned into a 
decorator’s paradise when there are twenty other ordinary 
little living rooms exactly like it stretching up and down 
the block? How can the difficult living room of an apart- 
ment be turned into a thing of beauty and a joy forever, 
when fifty other apartment living rooms just like it have 
failed? What recipe for beautiful furnishing can be followed 
by the business girl, or the professional man, or the student 
of art or music, that will transform their respective one- 
room homes into a resplendence that will prove indeed a 
joy to come home to, a joy to entertain in and a joy to own? 
Perhaps it’s because such a task seems so impossible that 
I’m proving this month that it can be done; that there is a 
magic which will make any tiny four-walled spot gleaming 
and golden and sunny and merry, no matter how dubious 
the room has been at the start. So if you have a dark little 
living room which you’ve accepted as an evil which must be 
borne till your ship comes in, try setting the walls to gleam- 
ing with gold, place some Chinese red lacquer pieces against 
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Lhe Gleam 
of Gold 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


Interior Decoration Editor 


them, bring in some fine notes of black and peacock blue, 
light tall vermilion candles in pottery sticks of crushed tur- 
quoise, start the fire on your hearth if you have one, and 
revel in the luscious scheme you’ve created and which your 
walls reflect in gleaming high lights and shadows back to 
you. 

If your home is only one small room in some great big city 
all you have to do toward achieving the magic of a new 
strange beauty is to cover the walls of this room in this same 
gleaming gold and indulge in the sophistication of a few 
brilliant pieces of furniture decorated in the Chinese manner 
and a few yards of linen printed in the Chinese taste. You 
will find that you possess a room which satisfies your most 
extravagant desires. 

Walls of gold may provides the decorative solution for that 
bare little music room which perplexes you; they may trans- 
form your insignificant library scheme into gleaming beauty; 
they may bring distinction to that commonplace dining 
room you’ve given up as past hope long ago. Even that 
unused and tiny dormer room tucked up under the eaves, 
which might bring joy to the family author or artist, or 
the large plastered attic room which might be converted 
into a room for billiards, general recreation or informal en- 
tertaining, may prove worth all kinds of trouble you take 
with your hammer and saw, your paintbrush and needle, if 
you begin your transformation by covering the walls with 
this Chinese hand-blocked golden tea-box paper. 

This lovely living room at which you’ve cast admiring 
glances owes much of its startling beauty to the walls of 
burnished gold I used as the inspirational beginning of the 
scheme. I have furnished it to show you how delightful such 
a room can be, and to show you also how to have a room 


exactly like it, from its walls of gold to its very furniture and 
curtains. And those of you who reproduce this scheme will 
find it twice as beautiful as its picture, for no one likeness 
can depict the actual loveliness of such a gleaming room 
during the changing hours of the day. In sunshine and 
shadow, in lamplight and candlelight, or in the mellow and 
flickering glow of the fire on the hearth, it forms an ideal 
setting not only for a gorgeousness of color scheme, but for 
furniture and people too. 

The principal fabric used in this room is particularly adapt- 
able for combining with Chinese tea-box paper, for it is a 
modern Chinese printed linen of stunning color and design, 
priced at one and a half dollars a yard in the thirty-inch 
width. Onits background of black it has decoratively treated 
Chinese trees in blue and mauve and putty and gold color, 
and delightful winging birds in Chinese red. Each edge of 
this printed linen is finished with a narrow border in red and 
gold and black. The minute I saw this linen I knew that it 
would make a most decorative wall panel, as well as being 
just the thing for the window side drapes. In the illustration 
you can see its use for both. 


(Continued on Page 180) 


This lovely living room owes much of its startling beauty to the walls of burnished gold. 
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MABS GREENFOLD 





gi|HE paddy fields, like a counterpane of 
+} emerald green, were stretched over Burma 
as far as eye could see, and tucked neatly 
in at the horizon; broken here by a patch 
of jungle, and there by a line of palm trees 
like a pattern on that counterpane. Under 
a clump of tamarisks stood that small, lost, 

enon ramshackle bungalow they called, vain- 
gloriously, the Country Club. It was evening, and the stars 
were out, and it was not raining. A gay, faded, mud- 
besplashed little community sat around the rickety tables, 
discussing the run, discussing the horses, discussing the latest 
news, while native servants mixed drinks, and the lizards 
in the roof ticked away like baby clocks. 

Two people sat together some way from the others, against 
the veranda rail. But they were not talking about horses. 

“ After all,’”’ said Gerald King-Grant, ‘‘ you’ve got to make 
up your mind one day, and there is no time like now, Mabs. 
I can’t go on proposing to you, and proposing to you. I’ve 
proposed my fingers to the bone already.” 

He was heated, and still a little muddy with the recent 
paper chase. The lamp in the changing room shed so de- 
pressed a light on mankind there, that you never could see 
whether you had got it all off or not. 

For all that, he was a nice young man, with the whitest of 
teeth, and that pleasant lean look that comes to soldiers who 
usually dance till two A.M., although aware of the fact that 
they may have to be on parade at 5:30. 

Mabs looked at him over the table, and idly polished the 
top of her riding whip with her hanky. She was thinking 
“What a funny life,” and wondering whether she loved 
Gerald or not, and wondering how a girl was to know. He 
was handsome—more handsome than anyone else she knew. 
And he made love charmingly. But did these things count? 
And if they didn’t, what were the things that counted? And 
how was a girl to know? 












AST week at this time she had been sitting in the same 

place, listening to practically the same words—from Colo- 

nel Millbanks. He was older than Gerald; a good bit older. 
But frightfully nice. 

Not so good-looking as Gerald. Not, incidentally, so rich; 
because Gerald, so unlike soldiers in general, had private 
means. 

How easy, mused Mabs, to be a girl in England, where if 
you were lucky perhaps one solitary young man singled you 
out and proposed to you, and you took him, and that was 
that. No nerve-racking decisions. No horrible doubts. 

Out of the glamorous dusk of the Country Club veranda 
came the desperate voice of Gerald. ‘And you aren’t even 
listening to me!” 

“T am indeed, Jerry.” 

“You aren’t. You are quite obviously thinking of some- 
thing else. The way you treat me is driving me mad. All 
last Wednesday I had to watch you sit here, wasting your 
time on old Milly. - 

A very difficult world, Mabs mused on peacefully. For 
Colonel Millbanks had used almost those very words: “I 
have to sit and watch you wasting your time on that young 
ass, King-Grant.” 
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Ftowis a Girl to Know? 


By DoroTHy BLAcK 


Illustrated by L. F. Wilford 


And the worst of Rangoon was, that you simply could not 
find a place where no one was likely to see you. That city 
is not built for privacy, but for commerce. 

*“Mabs, you must listen. Are you, or are you not, going 
to marry me?”’ 

Then from Mabs burst the truth. “Jerry, I only wish I 
knew. I wish I knew what to do, and what I felt, but I don’t.” 

“You don’t know what you feel?”” He eyed her amazed. 
Rightly is it written that women are inexplicable. 

“No, I don’t. And you wouldn’t like me to marry you 
unless I really and truly loved you, now would you?” 

“T’d marry you under any circumstances you liked. Good 
Lord, I’d make you love me!” 

She sat there, polishing up her stick, and wishing she knew. 
Her short hair stuck in wisps to her forehead with the heat, 
and was all ruffled up at the back like the hair of a boy who 
has recently taken an active part in a Rugger scrum. Not 
pretty, Mabs; but she was a darling,.and she had the slim- 
mest ankles in the province, though at the moment you 
could not see them for riding boots. 

She stirred restively. She didn’t care about sitting there, 
with Jerry devouring her with his eyes. She said, “‘Let’s go 
and look at the horses. I never gave Dapple Gray her sugar 
cane.” 

They went down the steps together into the garden. 
Under the trees a few brave souls were already sitting out, 
regardless of the drips. They were watching, in twos, the 
moon come up, and the white glory of it behind the palm 
trees. (Was there ever a night like this, Beloved? 
No. Those stars shine just for you, and for me!) 


N AN open patch of turf the horses were tethered, under- 

going a brief toilet before starting for home. Velvet- 
nosed and cloudy-breathed, they munched grass and carrots 
and titbits. There was the sound of champing, and here and 
there a hoof pawing impatiently at the ground. For God’s 
sake, less of this fascination, and let us get home! 

Mabs and Jerry moved through the midst of them, so 
alike in figure in their riding clothes, coatless and hatless, 
that it was hard to tell which was the girl and which the boy. 
Here they patted a glistening neck, there they rubbed a vel- 
vet nose, murmuring names as they went. Yellow Peril, 
Knickerbocker, What Luck, Naughty Lady, Sans-Culotte, 
The Knight. The Knight was Colonel Millbank’s charger. 
Large, dignified and calm. A patient horse was that, off 
which even generals rarely fell. Mabs gave him a piece of 
sugar cane for his master’s sake, and Jerry stood looking on, 
loathing in his eye. As if it was the colonel himself who ate 
there out of her hand. ‘‘And where,’ murmured Mabs, 
looking round, ‘“‘is my beautiful?’”’ 





Her beautiful was in a far-off corner, browsing off a young 
bamboo hedge. Mabs Greenfold was young, and she |iad 
never owned a horse before. Mabs adored Dapple Gray, nd 
saw in that stout mare virtues that were hidden from the 
lay eye. In spite of overwhelming evidence to the contrary, 
she believed her to be thoroughbred. The Stud Book, in- 
deed, made a note of Dapple’s father, but regarding her 
mother a sinister reserve reigned everywhere. Amongst 
those other clean-cut, well-bred horses at the Country Club 
Dapple Gray came as something of a shock. 

You could not say quite what it was about her, for she 
certainly had points. There was just a heaviness, and a 
general lumpiness and rotundity. Meeting Dapple Gray 
with the others there, you were put in mind of a charwoman 
inadvertently strayed all amongst the trained dancers of the 
ballet. 


HERE was a loose and spread appearance about her figure 

that suggested garments that should have been, but were 
not. So that you thought, unconsciously, of bead bonnets, 
and dust pans and brushes, in the same breath with Dapple 
Gray, as she nosed at you greedily, with her large, benign 
face, for sugar cane. 

She ate with a more sloshy sound than any other horse 
there; and as she fed her, Mabs said, pensively, ‘I wonder 
what her chances are for the Steeplechase.”’ 

For she believed in her horse. Jerry said nothing. He 
knew. 

“T think she ought to do well, you know. If she’s ridden 
by the right person. So far she’s never had a chance at any 
of these shows, poor darling. Always the wrong people up.” 

Jerry saw what was coming, gulped, and said nothing. All 
around them the horses champed and blew, spreading far 
and wide through the evening air that agreeable smell of 
horse. Two and two they were tethered there, stable com- 
panions. There was a sound of chewing and of scrunching.... 
(Was ever sugar cane like this in the world before? No, 
Beloved. This kind was grown especially for you, and for me.) 

“Jerry, what are you riding in the Steeplechase?”’ 

He was ready for that. ‘‘The Knight, darling. You know 
Milly is going off into camp tomorrow, and he isn’t sure he'll 
be back in time to ride himself.” 

“What a bore. I believe if you’d ridden Dapple it might 
have been her chance.”’ 

Out of the darkness, Jerry said, ‘‘I’d have loved to, darling. 
But I can’t let Milly down. A promise is a promise, and ‘al- 
ways encourage your colonel’ is the first rule of success in 
the army.” 

“Of course you can’t. But I would have loved it if you 
could have ridden for me.” 


HE AND DAPPLE GRAY LOOKED AT EACH OTHER 


FOR ONE SHORT MINUTE 
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“T’d love to do anything for you. Now, who can we find 
to ride her? There’s Captain Bones ——” 

“He rode her last year, and fell off at the first jump. 
That’s what always happens to poor Dapple. She gets 
someone who falls off and never gives her a chance to show 
what she can do.” 

Jerry opened his mouth to speak, but shut it again. He re- 
membered that race. He had watched them go up the 
straight to the brush jump. He had watched Dapple Gray 
go crashing straight through it, leaving young Bones all in- 
volved with it, and clearing a wide gap for those who fol- 
lowed after. He wanted to tell Mabs that Dapple Gray 
could not jump; never would jump. That it was cruelty 
to young riders to try to make her. Because, though it 
was amusing enough at a brush jump, it would be a very 
different story at a mud wall. The mud wall came last on 
the course, and Dapple Gray had never got so far as that, 
and, with any luck, never would. So why shake Mabs’ 
pretty confidence in her pseudo-Thoroughbred? He just 
hadn’t the heart. He said nothing. 


NDER the stars they were moving off—Yellow Peril, 

What Luck, Right Royal, Naughty Lady, The Knight. 
For stable, home and bed. Behind them all, led by an ancient 
beard-grown syce resembling Father Time, came Dapple 
Gray, making as much noise and splash as any two of the 
others, her stout figure throwing a grotesque shadow onto the 
turf by the light of the moon. 

“Ye gods, what a horse!’’ murmured Jerry. 

“T have a feeling,’’ said Mabs, with simple pride, “that 
Dapple Gray will do something in this next race.” 

“Perhaps she will, darling,”’ said Jerry, heartily and with 
meaning. He slipped his hand through her arm and they 
moved back toward the Club. ‘‘I only wish her mistress 
would do something, and make up her mind at last to marry 
me—and then what fun we’d have. Oh, Lord, this old bore 
again. 

The colonel joined them with surprising suddenness, owing 
to the shadows on the lawn. There was over six foot of him, 
and all of it as hard as nails. He, too, had danced till dawn 
and arisen for parade at five A.M., only over a longer period 
than Jerry.. He had no beauty of feature; nor, beyond 
boots, did he give much attention to dress. He always wore 
excellent boots, and he spoke for the most part briefly. He 
was a man people never forgot, though they did not always 
like him. And he had enough medals parked in a tin dis- 
patch box in his office, to fashion the chassis of a motor car. 

“T was looking for you,’’ said the colonel simply; then 
disposed of Jerry in one masterful sentence, as only a colonel 
can: ‘Find Gillingham for me, and tell him I want the car in 
twenty minutes.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Jerry disappeared into those shadows whence the colonel 
had so suddenly come. If looks could kill—but then, we 
know they can’t. Still living, the colonel 
slipped his hand through the hole in 
Mabs’ arm lately vacated by Jerry, and 
said: “Can’t think why you waste your 
time on that young ass. Where have 
you been?”’ 

“TI went to give Dapple some sugar 
cane—and I went to give Knight a kind 
word,” she said, for she liked him well 
enough not to want him to feel out of 
things. If only there had been Colonel 
Bill Millbanks and no Jerry, if only 
there had been Jerry and no Colonel 
Bill Millbanks, how easy life would have 
been. How simple. What fun. As 
things were, how was a girl to know? 

_ “Besides,” said Mabs, “Jerry really 
isn’t an ass.” 

“No, He’s an extremely able young 
man. But I don’t want to talk about 
him in the least. Have you made up 
your mind yet?” 

“Bill, 1 have come to an awful con- 
clusion. I don’t believe I have a mind.” 

“You’ve gone a long way if you re- 
alize that. Shows it’s beginning to grow. 
Why not let someone else make it up for 
you then? Always best plan. If things 
80 wrong you haven’t got only yourself 
toblame. A brightening thought.” 


SHE laughed and gave his hand a little 
squeeze. Say what you like, Bill was 
an awful dear. 

“T'll tell you what: I’m going off to 
Camp tomorrow for a month and you 
can think it out in that time. I won’t 


Say a word. See? I won’t even get my 
fountain pen to work. After all, the last 
thing I want is to persuade you to do 
anything that in your heart you aren’t 
really keen about. And now that I 

Ow you have no mind I have to be 
gentler with you than ever.” 
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“Bill, you are a dear, and I do 
like you quite a lot.” 

“That’s something, and a step in 
the right direction. Oh, hell, here 
comes this young glowworm again.” 

They were joined by Jerry. ‘“Cap- 
tain Gillingham is bringing the car 
round now, sir.” 

The colonel gave him one look. 
If looks could kill—but then, alas, 
they can’t. Still living, Jerry 
led her up again onto the 
veranda and back to those 
two chairs against the rail, 
from where they started the 
evening. 

“T thought the old bore 
was going to offer to drive 
you home.” 

Mabs had thought so too. 
In fact, she had half made 
up her mind to accept his 
kind offer of a lift, for she 
had to get back some way 
and she had no car of her own. Besides, the drive home 
was half the fun. 

And he never offered to take her. A little chill crept over 
her. He was queer in that way, Bill. Not frightfully atten- 
tive. Not good at the little things. The little things, said 
Mabs, that really make up life. Like showing in public how 
devoted he was to her, and doing endless gracious little acts. 
The more she thought of it, the more unable she was to re- 
member anything in the nature of a gracious act connected 
with Bill. Far from showing his devotion in public, he was 
apt to screw in his eyeglass and look at her as if he had 
never seen her before. And surely he had enough imagina- 
tion to see what it must look like to Jerry to have him go 
off like this, apparently perfectly content with the company 
of Captain Gillingham, a fat young man with figure in all 
directions. And not so much as wave to Mabs, where she sat 
against the veranda rail. 

Yet on paper, and in private, he certainly seemed most 
devoted. But once you are married, thought Mabs, how 
little of it is on paper—and then where should we be? 

She looked over the table at Jerry. Jerry had cooled off, 
and looked very handsome sitting there in his riding clothes, 
with the look in his eyes that every nice girl likes to see, and 
a long drink at his elbow. Queer that a little thing like not 
offering to drive her home should make so much difference 
to anyone’s feelings. But it did. That was the beginning of 
Mabs’ feeling that it was almost certainly Jerry. 

In any case, she had a month, and you can crowd a lot into 
a month in Rangoon, when the monsoon is over and the 
rains begin to dry off over the face of the earth. She had no 


““JERRY, YOU HAVEN’T SAID ANYTHING ABOUT DAPPLE. DON’T YOU WANT TO RIDE HER?” 
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THEY WERE OFF. DAPPLE GRAY 


FIRST, LEAVING A BEAUTIFUL GAP BEHIND HER 


encumbrances in the way of a mother. She was staying 
with her brother, Tubby Greenfold, and Tubby was too in- 
volved in his own love affairs to bother much about hers. 
Tubby was a junior subaltern, all heart and no bank balance, 
and his fancy never waited for the spring. Believe me, it 
was at it all the year round. 


ERRY dropped Mabs at the door. Through the open win- 

dow they got a nice silhouette of Tubby leaning over his 
desk doing additions on bank-check counterfoils. Mabs took 
off her hat and ran her fingers through her short hair, and 
asked Tubby how he was. : 

He grunted and said, “I’ve had a surprise today.” 

“Oh, Tubby, not again!” For she knew the sort of sur- 
prises he usually had, when he got to work adding up 
counterfoils. 

“Strangely enough, not that sort,” said Tubby. “This 
one comes from a different department. Old Milly sent 
around and told me he wanted me to go with him into 
camp, starting tomorrow morning. Me, who am as a child 
amongst you. I thought he’d take Jerry!” He lit a ciga- 
rette, and said, between puffs, ““The truth, I suppose, 
being that he had to have the family face around him 
somehow.” 

“Well! And what’s going to happen to me?”’ 

“Don’t be silly. You can stay with hundreds of people. 
Mrs. Aniseed sent in at once and said if you liked you 
could get a bed next door.” 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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(san You Name 
These Modern Poets? 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 





















Once a pallid vestal 
Doubted truth in blue; 

Listed red as ruin, 
Harried every hue. . . 
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My candle burns at both ends; 
It will not last the night; 
But ah, my foes, and oh, my 
friends— 
It gives a lovely light! 
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PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE 


The groundhog needs no wish- 
bone, no instruments of brass, no 
weather flags or other rags, or doo- 
dads made of glass. . . . 













































FROM A PORTRAIT BY ERIC PAPE 

Fat black bucks in a wine- 
barrel room, 

Barrel-house kings, with feet 
unstable, 

Sagged and reeled and pounded 
on the table, 

Pounded on the table. . . . 


Strephon kissed me in the spring, 
Robin in the fall, 

But Colin only looked at me 
And never kissed at all. 
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I never saw a Purple Cow; 
I never Hope to See One; 

But I can Tell you, Anyhow, 
I’d rather See than Be One. 


© KEYSTONE view Co. 


Where are Elmer, Herman, Bert, 
Tom and Charley, 

The weak of will, the strong of 
arm, the clown, the boozer, the 
fighter? 

All, all are sleeping on the hill. 











Something there is that-doesn’t 
love a wall, 

That sends the frozen-ground- 
swell under it, 

And spills the upper boulders 
in the sun. ... 


Close to the sleet-bit blinds we clung, 
Rocking on and on. 

All night I’ve crouched in empty cars 
That rode into the dawn. 


—_ 
G PmOTOGRAPHS, OTHER THAN THCSE NOTED, FROM KEYSTONE VIEW CO. y 


IF YOU CAN’T IDENTIFY THEM, TURN TO PAGE 131 AND YOU’LL FIND THE KEY 
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a\UNIOR, aged three, had found a colored 
#4| crayon, which gave long, lovely tails to the 
i'G| baby angels on the walls. He was very 
; g) much occupied, very much intent on his 
Biel) work. 

“You naughty child!”’ His English nurse snatched 
the chalk from him. ‘‘ Now you go straightaway to 
the yard and don’t you dare stop back in the house 


» until I come to fetch you.” 


So Junior went. He went from his sun room, 


' which he was redecorating, past his sleeping rooms, 
| bath and shower, through his play rooms, across his 
porch and into his garden—twelve stories above the street. 


To Junior, the benefits of the playground were nil. But 


| the landscape artist who laid it out collected $10,000, while 
| the architect who handled the nursery proper drew three 
’ timesas much. For Junior lives and moves and has his being 


on the top of a Park Avenue apartment house in the newest 
and most moneyed stronghold of New York aristocracy. 

Beneath him, in a spacious, ten-room apartment, dwell his 
father and mother—a charming young couple who look to 
their own parents for their annual rental of $25,000. And all 
about him within the three-mile area that constitutes Park 
Avenue are other families economically housed at $7000 a 
year; comfortably at $20,000; or luxuriously at $40,000, 
until the grand total reaches $18,000,000. 

It is an amazing development, this Park Avenue, and 
probably few are more surprised than the lucky real-estate 
men who fostered it. Seventy-five years ago it was wild 


> country infested by goats and squatters, objectionable in the 
> order named. Fifty years ago it was a roof over the tracks 
» of the New York Central Railroad, with no pretension 
» whatever. Today it has become the residential successor of 
| Fifth Avenue, with an annual purchasing power in excess of 


half a billion dollars. 


There's acMGnus Sign in Luxury 


CTUALLY, its yearly expenditures are more than 

$280,000,000, with one apartment house boasting of its 

own sixty millionaires, and another of its half dozen tenants 
with a per capita income of three-quarters of a million. 

“Billionarea”’ the tradesmen call it, and billionarea it is— 
smart, exclusive and shining with gold. 

This opulence was evident in an office in which I stood and 
looked down upon the avenue, some nineteen stories below. 
It was an imposing room, with a massive mahogany desk, 
chairs luxuriously upholstered in leather, ornate, well-filled 
book shelves, fine Japanese prints, a curious dark screen 


| With a vivid splash of Oriental color, and an old Persian rug. 

























































































The desk—which was clear of papers, 
according to the highest executive 
tradition—held three objects: a 
metal ruler heavily embossed, a crys- 
tal jug of ink and alittle silver frog on 
an island of amber. Pushing the frog 
forward would silently summon an 
office boy; backward, a stenographer. 

But at that moment the owner 
wasn’t pushing in either direction. 
He was deeply engaged in giving 
me facts of the case. “‘Luxuries?”’ 
he repeated in answer to a ques- 
tion of mine. ‘‘Luxuries? No, I 
haven’t any first-hand informa- 
tion, and my friends are as financially 
short as I am. The truth is, there 
are no luxuries on Park Avenue.” 

My smile may have contained 
doubt, for he made haste to con- 
tinue: “All right. Take me as an 
example. I started the day with a 










It is quite simple to appear 
only where the food is best. 
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No wonder that so few on Park Avenue can manage luxuries, with necessities costing what they do! 


Billionarea 


By CLARA BELLE THOMPSON 


IMustrated by L.T. Holton 





By speed boat he is able to effect prodigious time economies. 


grand family fracas over clothes. My wife wanted a gown 
for a garden party, when she already has a dozen she’s never 
worn. I simply can’t afford it.” 

As he developed the theme it was plain to see that he was 
pressed for money. And I happened to know that he was 
also pressed for time. 

Across the bay from his country residence is a favorite 
clubhouse of his. By motor, over.a smooth and beautiful 
roadway, it is seventy minutes distant. But a speed boat 
can clip the waters in a scant fourteen. Recently, therefore, 
he purchased six at a nominal $7000 per boat—one for him- 
self, one each for his wife, his son and his daughter, and the 
two others for guests. Sometimes in a single day he himself 
is able to save nearly two hours, to say nothing of the pro- 
digious time economies of the wife, the son, the daughter 
and the guests. He was right in his major premise, however: 
after the necessities are covered many of the Park Avenue 
residents are without a surplus. Living comes so high. 

Food alone is listed conservatively at $20,000,000 in the 
Park Avenue Social Review, the official and nonpurchasable 
organ of The Park Avenue Association. The figure sounds 
impressive until one talks to man- 
agers at two or three of the small, 
smart hotels that the avenue pat- 
ronizes almost as often as it does its 
homes. 

A nice luncheon that will include 
canapés, melon, consommé, lobster, 
squab, asparagus and a sweet can 
be served at $15 a plate, though an 
adequate one may be managed at 
$7. A hostess will give about four- 
teen such luncheons in the course 
of the season and have guests vary- 
ing in number from six to eighteen. 
Flowers and table decoration will 
add from $40 to $100 more. 

Lower than $7 a plate is a risk. 
There is one hostess, as rich as she 
is parsimonious, who has a fixed 
price of $3. She orders elaborately, 
announces her rate and declines to 
change it. Her alibi is varied. “I 
don’t care anything about the peo- 
ple I’m having,” she will assure 
the manager. “‘They’re my hus- 
band’s relatives” —or “business 
friends” — or ‘‘stupid bores. Do 
what you can, will you?” 
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Of course the manager can do surprisingly little. 
And while the guests receive the merest dabs of 
chicken breast or hors d’ceuvre or crisp romaine, which 
they eat in pained astonishment, the hostess berates 
the chef, the maitre d’hétel and the management; 
there can be no rebuttal. The only difficulty with her 
system is that automatically the fault-finding would 
preclude her entertaining the guests a second time at 
the same hotel. Dinners, of course, come higher than 
luncheons; about twice as high, in fact, though a real 
dinner party may cost almost any amount. 

A gentleman recently announced his daughter’s engage- 
ment and entertained for fifty of her friends; and because 
she was an only child the gesture was either a very careless 
or a very thankful one. He transformed a hotel suite into a 
Chinese garden with the aid of an artist decorator and 
$15,000 worth of flowers. The dinner, which cost just $25 a 
plate, was carefully worked out. There were caviar a la 
Russe with pancakes and whipped cream, green-turtle soup, 
imported English turbot, duckling with Madeira sauce and 
asparagus with oranges, mousse of cold ham with romaine 
salad and French dressing, peaches freshly brought from 
southern France, ice cream, cakes and coffee. After dinner 
three orchestras at a total cost of $1800 provided dance 
music until twelve-thirty, when a retinue of Chinese cooks 
slippered in and served a real Chinese supper at $5 per sup- 
per. Any heaviness that might have followed the second 
meal was dispelled by the arrival and instantaneous sparkle— 
$6000 worth, to be accurate—of fifteen Broadway stars who 
stayed to a man until the five o’clock breakfast. This proved 
to be a simple English affair of fruit juices, kippered herring, 
bacon and eggs and muffins, and cost only $3.50 a plate. 
At six o’clock, when the party concluded, a discriminating 
eye might have found the guests as wilted as the flowers, but 
by that time there were no discriminating eyes. 


cAnd They Go Where the Food 1s Best 


NCIDENTALLY, there were fifty guests invited and 

fifty attended, which is something of a record. Appar- 
ently the arrangements for the evening had leaked out in 
advance. It is not an unusual occurrence. 

More than one hostess who is confronted with an unex- 
pected male shortage might be surprised to learn that her 
supper of limp fruit cocktail, scrambled eggs and bacon had 
been sidestepped for a cream soup, trout, breast of chicken, 
salad and sweet. 

Telephone service is good and tidings travel quickly. 
Besides, it is quite simple to accept all invitations, and ap- 
pear only where the food is best and the fun most furious. 

Of course no small part of the 
expense of any luncheon or tea, 
supper or dinner is in the decora- 
tions. Bon voyage dinners lend 
themselves charmingly to a mirror 
sea that carries a tiny steamer 
with the Statue of Liberty on one 
side and London Tower or the 
Pyramids or Eiffel, as the oc- 
casion may demand, on the other. 
The corsages for the girls and the bou- 
tonniéres for the men will carry out the 
color scheme of the tables and the room. 

Debutante parties and weddings see 
the most elaborate decorations, however, 
and require the finest of floral artists. 

Asmall wedding luncheon was recently 
served to a party of twenty. The table 
was transformed into a complete Italian 
garden, with miniature fountains at each 







(Continued on Page 216) 











saziN JAKE BENSON, Nature erected a mon- 
4 Hi ument to her traditional reputation for 

41 whimsical caprice; for Jake was a mental 

ao) infant, and a physical giant. One might 
ye say a modern Polyphemus, if he referred 
exclusively to the physical and refrained 
from imputing to him the noxious charac- 
teristics of this fabulous being. I specify 
Polyphemus for the reason that Jake’s outlook on material 
phenomena was obtained through the medium of a single 
eye. His other eye, along with an intermittent thirst for 
strong drink, was taken from him in a sans-Marquis-of- 
Queensberry brawl, in a place where gouging was a playful 
pastime and the use of artificial weapons was the only inhi- 
bition. But after all, Jake did not fare so badly —leastwise, 
not so badly as his playmate, for the earthly remains of this 
bibulous person were consigned, in a soft pine case, to the 
mother earth from which they had sprung. 

The state authorities made perfunctory investigation of 
the affair and Jake was freed. For, despite his much-vaunted 
physical prowess, there was ample evidence that the survivor 
was the innocent victim of an unprovoked attack by the 
late lamented. To his comrades of the peavey hook Jake 
was known as White-Water Benson, an echoing tribute to 
the heedless dash and skill which characterized his actions 
while riding “‘sticks’”’ on drive. The mortal fear and cloying 
sense of physical preservation, which in most of us procure 
disaster, held little place in White-Water’s consciousness. A 
boundless ease, uncircumscribed by fear, pervaded his every 
act and set him forth as the very epitome of untrammeled 
naturalness. 

At fifteen years White-Water had passed the six-foot 
mark. After that his proud though somewhat puzzled 
mother took a more or less perpetual inventory of his growth. 
The final mark against the paternal door jamb stood six 
feet nine inches from the well-scrubbed floor when, six 
months later, he again removed his shoes to test his length. 
His mother seemed to breathe more freely; for some per- 
verse reason her son had ceased to stretch. 





T THE age of seventeen, it became necessary for White- 
Water to procure custom-built footgear. Shortly after 
this the firm in Massachusetts with which he corresponded 
agreed to keep him dry-shod at its own expense, with the 
single proviso that he advertise their name. Thus enlightened, 
the boy made application for further largess in the form of 
woolen clothing. Three different firms received his ample 
measurements, and one of these, in far-off Minnesota, be- 
came his eager benefactor. So, dry-shod and warmly clothed, 
White-Water smiled benignly down on fellow man, persuad- 
ing himself that, after all, his flagrant departure from the 
formal male physique was not without its compensation. 
Prior to the calamitous event which caused his arraign- 
ment on a capital charge, White-Water was guiltless of a 
single constructive thought. A product of the lumber camps, 
he had lingered in the self-ordained capacity of lumberjack 
through sheer inertia. As unhampered of soul as the planta- 
tion negro, he accepted from the hand of Providence its 
momentary gift of pleasure, and the manna which the day 
afforded. On this he waxed content. 
But now a change took place—a stimulating change of 
such abruptness that it left him somewhat dazed. He soured 
of former sweets; grew introspective, reviewed the past and 
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The Last Laugh 


By HENRY R. NEwITT 
IMustrated by Paul Bransom 


groaned; strained to pierce the opaque curtain of the future 
and gave it up, resigning himself to an existence which al- 
most overnight had lost its savor. Then the thought of 
farming came to him; and, on its wings, the strangest sense 
of peace. Thus, sown and nourished, the seed took root. A 
letter left the sawmill, and one week later came the answer 
from a farmer friend in an adjacent county. A few days 
later, from the office doorway of the sawmill the time clerk 
waved farewell. White-Water waved in turn and, with the 
whine of the circular saw receding on the tepid air, departed 
for the lowlands and the more ordered haunts of man. 


'USTY was decidedly out of sorts. Even the gentle wind 
which ruffled the nap of his silky coat like a soothing 
hand was an impotent sop to his shattered feelings. Just an 
hour ago malice had entered his peaceful world, introducing 
itself by a hard-flung rock, projected by a husky human arm. 
So Rusty’s present mood was one of rancor, and his feelings 
those of an evicted overlord. 

Three peaceful years had passed since the day on which 
the fox had made the Billings farm his home—peaceful by 
reason of the entente cordiale existing between this ineffable 
bundle of vulpine speed and sagacity and his farming land- 
lord. That such a bond existed both had ample evidence, 
for at no time had either party to the silent compact pro- 
faned the other’s trust. The fox enjoyed untrammeled free- 
dom of the farm, and in return paid dignified homage to its 
owner. Field mice, woodchucks, rabbits and the lesser ver- 
min were his for the catching. On the Billings varicolored 
domestic fowls he sometimes looked with lustful eye and 
drooling tongue. These, however, he never touched; nor 
could the most dire exigencies of hunger persuade him to. 

When first the chicken heads had made their appearance 
on his favorite rock in the pasture wall, Rusty spurned them 
with a suspicious sniff and carefully buried them beyond 
recovery by his mate. From his pasture lookout on the fol- 
lowing Monday he had sighted Billings crossing the pasture 
to the rock, and a minute later had attained, unseen, to a pile 
of weed-grown rubble in the cornfield, on the other side, a 
few rods distant from the rock. Billings approached, and 
after leaving something on the rock, had clapped to his eye 
a long tubular thing, which glittered in the sunlight. This he 
swung in a slow moving arc, pausing occasionally as it swept 
the hillside pasture. Presently it stopped. The glittering 
eye had focused on the pile of rubble. 

Rusty rose to his feet and stretched, then yawned his 
utter contempt of the man’s activities. He was telling Gabe 
in eloquent pantomime what an utter bore he was. Having 
performed this impudent rite, he relaxed in a sitting posture. 
Presently he dropped his lower jaw, and a scarlet tongue 
poured out, hung down between a double row of milk-white 
teeth, while the tawny eyes above grew oddly wistful. 

Gabe Billings smiled and moved away across the pasture. 
At the split-rail gate he turned. There sat the fox on the 


WHITE-WATER CONTINUED FISH- 
ING, STEALING GLANCES TOWARD 
THE ROCK WHERE RUSTY LAY 


flat-topped rock, enjoying a toothsome chicken head and 
watching his benefactor, with a puzzled squint in his yellow 
eye. 

This had happened several weeks ago, and since that time 
the animal had formed an almost daily habit of visiting the 
flat-topped rock. Once a week, on Mondays to be exact, he 
had found these tasty titbits awaiting him. 

In obedience to his daily custom, Rusty had gone, about 
an hour before, to visit the place. He found the rock to be 
innocent of its weekly offering, but having feasted well in the 
early morning, this fact concerned him little. After floating 
to its top, he sprawled out lazily across the rock, yawned 
once and composed himself to doze. 

From the Billings’ yard, a brief fraction of a mile distant, & 
came a team of horses. The team, which was hitched toa 
riding cultivator, had turned out of the yard and into the 
cattle run which served the remoter sections of the Billings 
farm. As previously mentioned, one side of the wall upon 
which the fox was lying abutted on a cornfield. At the gate 
to this the team drew up and a man stepped forward to let 
down the bars. 

From the moment the noisy horse-drawn implement had 
left the yard the fox was all attention. The driver’s bulk 
had marked him as a stranger, and curiosity was Rusty's 
single uncurbed weakness. 

Flattening out to reduce his visibility, Rusty had waited 
in trembling eagerness to behold this creature at closer range. 

Twice the cultivator had passed in review before his 
squinted eyes, its driver sitting in loose-jointed silence atop 
the iron perch behind the sweating team. The man’s head 
had a most peculiar way of jerking sidewise intermittently, 
upon the occasion of which a brownish liquid spurted from 
his mouth to mingle with the soil it closely matched. This 
fascinated Rusty, for Billings never chewed tobacco. 

On one such occasion as this, as the team came abreast of 
the flat-topped rock, the rider gave a peculiar start and his 
jaw dropped oddly open. Upon reaching a distant corner of 
the field he stopped the team, and after getting down, ap 
peared to make some slight adjustment to a cultivator blade. 

When he passed the rock again his hand flashed up and 
outward. The stone, which must have weighed at ‘east 4 
good half pound, shot through the air and brought up 
sharply, with a hollow thud, against the astounded kustys 
ribs. At this point the indignant animal lost all interest 
the surprising stranger. With a startled yelp of anguish he 
dropped behind the wall along the pasture side amd, for 
saking dignity, departed from the spot. 





““(- ABE,” remarked White-Water casually at the suppé 
table that evening, “you’d better keep them fancy 
chickens herded.” 

Gabe cast a look of inquiry at his newly acquired farm 
hand, summarily bolted a mouthful of food without I 
course to his teeth, and grunted, ‘“‘Huh?”’ 

“I said you’d better keep yer chickens herded,” the hand 
drawled patiently. ; 

“T’m biting,” said Gabe agreeably. ‘‘ Now loosen up. 

“‘Foxes!”’ declared the former lumberjack, in the voice? 
one imparting a momentous piece of news. 

Though faint indeed, the suggestion of a smile appeared 
in Mrs. Billings’ eyes. Her husband relaxed, and reat: 
dressed his plate. “A big feller, with a broken kink near the 
tip of his tail?’’ Gabe affected a large indifference. 
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“J didn’t take no special note o’ the critter’s tail,” ex- 
plained White-Water, “‘but he’s the biggest fox I ever see.”’ 

“Stretched on the wall, between the pasture an’ the field 
you was cultivatin’?’’ demanded Gabe, carefully avoiding 
the wifely eye. 

“Say!”’ exclaimed the puzzled hand searching the other’s 
face. ‘‘ You ’pear to be on powerful intimate terms with the 
critter.” 

‘| am,”’ conceded Gabe in a voice of dismissal. 

White-Water studied the man a moment, then turned a 
quizzical eye toward Mrs. Billings. Suddenly he loosed a 
chuckle. ‘‘Wal!’? he announced with borrowed 
obscurity, “his ribs is sore tonight.” 

Mrs. Billings gasped, at the same time glanc- 
ing quickly at her husband. Gabe jumped in his 
chair. ‘‘What’s that you say?’’ He growled the question. 

“| said,’’ repeated White-Water with provocative calm- 
ness. ‘‘his ribs is sore tonight.” 

Gabe glared at the grinning giant. “‘Some day,” he proph- 
esied, ornately, for Gabe, ‘‘ your consumin’ garrulousness’ll 
be your undoin’. Explain yourself.” 

“T ain’t noticed no medals for oratory gleamin’ from your 
manly buzzum neither,’ was the glib retort. ‘However, 
since yer such a hawg fer details, I bounced a rock offen the 
critter’s hide.” 

“Hurt him any?” anxiously questioned Gabe, momen- 
tarily forgetful of his resentment. 

“Ef speed is any way t’ reckon how bad a critter’s hurt, 
that fox is dead an’ buried. When I saw him last he was 
burnin’ the air fer Catspaw at a gait that like t’ make a 
thunderbolt look like a one-legged turtle hastenin’ up a 
slippery ellum.”’ 


RS. BILLINGS sniggered, caught herself and went on 
eating. Gabe studied a moment before he addressed the 
farm hand. “Jake,’’ he said at length, ‘“‘they’s some things 
about this farm you ain’t had a chance to learn. So I’m not 
blamin’ you a little bit fer what you done. However, the 
next time you feel a hankerin’ to test that pitchin’ arm o’ 
yours, just let me know. They’saswampy spot in the north- 
east oat field what needs fillin’ in. I’ll let you chuck all the 
rocks in there you want. Lay off o’ Rusty.” 
“Rusty?’’ White-Water raised the brow of his useful eye. 
Gabe glared defiance at his wife. ‘‘Rusty’s the name of 
the fox. He’s tame.” 
Followed a momentary hush, then an impish twinkle lit 
up White-Water’s one good eye; for from its corner he had 
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risked a look at Mrs. Billings. ‘“‘ Yeah, I noticed how tame 
he was, ’specially when I fanned him with the rock.” 

Mrs. Billings stifled another sprightly impulse, for White- 
Water’s face as he made this statement reflected all the 
merry aspects of an income-tax form. Scowling first at one 
and then the other of his table companions, Gabe addressed 
them, employing a supercilious air to cover his chagrin. 
“‘Ever hear the sayin’ which says, ‘Him that laughs last laughs 
best?’’’ Gathering from their silence that they had, he con- 
tinued rather heavily, ‘‘Look out that Rusty don’t get the 
laugh on you some day. That’s all I got to say.”’ 


Up from the tur- 
quoise reaches of the 
Gulf Stream, leagues 
away, swept the gentle south wind. Passing 
the towering valley gates, it caressed with 
deific benediction the fire-scarred slopes of Burnt Mountain, 
and collecting incense on the way, arrived at the Billings 
farm. Freighted with the sensuous odors of early summer, 
it stirred to fairy plaudits of delight the delicate hands of 
elm and maple. Lush meadow and grain field felt its heal- 
ing touch, and sighing audibly, laid their shimmering velvet 
naps to its willful touch. Wind devils waltzed in the dusty 
road, accompanied in their drunken antics by the lilting 
music of birds from roadside hedges. 

White-Water stepped down from the porch, and after 
thrusting an index finger into his mouth, removed the digit 
and held it up before his face. This crude experiment com- 
pleted, he returned to the porch and confronted Gabe. 

“South wind, Gabe; can’t y’ see the big brown drakes 
a-sailin’ on the spring holes 0’ the West Branch? An’ blim! 
blam! the big-uns snappin’ ’em offen the surface?’”’ 
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Gabe was indolently watching the play of cloud shadow on 
the distant slopes, and rather gloomily consoling himself 
with the unchristian hope that fate would intervene to pre- 
vent, in he did not care what manner, the coming of the 
Whittakers for Sunday dinner. To offer such an ideal fishing 
day on the altar of idle gossip was to bite the hand of 
Providence. Withdrawing his eyes from the peaceful scene, 
he spent a look of mournful reproach on the smiling White- 
Water. ‘Fer cat’s sake! Don’t you ever know when to 
quit? You’ve said some fool thing like that no less’n twenty 
times since breakfast.” 

White-Water drew a sober face. ‘Always 
losing yer temper when I try t’ be consolin’, 
Most ungrateful cuss I ever see.” 

Gabe tried but failed to hide the twinkle in 
his eye. ‘‘Consolin’, huh! You’re as consolin’ 
as a toothache to a hungry man. You got, to 
the sloppin’-over point, the delicate instinks 

of a bobcat with the itch. Ef my tongue was 
hangin’ out with thirst you’d feed me salted pea- 
Tits... % By the way, Jake, you know that 
broken hog troth we was ——” Gabe broke off 
upon discovering that his audience had vanished. 


HAT indefinable sense, if sense it is, which 
borders on the universe of mind, notified 
White-Water that he was being watched. 

He was engaged at the moment in the delicate 
task of floating a tiny dry fly between the jut- 
ting heads of two enormous bowlders which split 
the ambient waters of the West Branch. 

Like a soothing panacea was the voice of this Arcadian 
wilderness. Gold-tipped firs tossed green-robed arms be- 
fore the south wind’s gentle thrust. Below the pool, where 
smaller bowlders broke the surface of the lazy flood, were 
foam-flecked eddies from which depended swaying strings 
of opalescent bubbles like mammoth ropes of pearls. 

Above the subdued prattle of the stream arose the sil- 
very Panlike voices of the woodland warblers, revealing in 
their rhythmic sway and beat the prescence of the master 
hand directing them. In an alder thicket on the bank a 
family of redstarts moved about like living motes of flame. 
From a clump of spruce above the pool a pewee trilled its 
plaintive note. Sleek-coated waxwings twittered and 
planed above the stream. 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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**COME ON, YOU BLACK SHE-DEVIL.’’ 


THE BEAR CAME ON, ALL GLISTENING TEETH AND ROSY GUMS 
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This house and its gardens belong together. They were planned with that idea in mind. 


eA Little English Ftouse and tts Garden 


Designed by 
THoMAs Byrp Epps, Architect 


#| definite English characteristics, but these have in no 
| way prevented the architect from expressing an in- 
dividuality in his house which greatly enhances its 
attractiveness. The massive stone chimney, the deep 
entrance protected by a low overhanging roof and the lantern 
sending its beacon down the flagstone walk, all suggest a hos- 
pitality which must be realized the moment the door opens. 
Upon entering the living room, which is twenty-three feet 
long and twelve feet wide, one is immediately impressed by the 
generous number of windows, there being in all, eight of full 
size and a small one let into the chimney. This being such a 
small house, no dining room was pro- 
vided, as the family would probably 
use the dining alcove and set the table 
for gala occasions in the living room. 
This house measures forty-one feet 
six inches by thirty-seven feet, and 
was designed for a lot sixty feet by 
ninety feet. The exterior walls are of 
tinted stucco topped by a colorful 
shingle roof. The interior finish con- 
sists of rough plastered walls in the 
living room, smooth plaster suitable 
for papering in the bedrooms and 
painted in the kitchen. Both floor and 
wainscot are tiled in the bathroom. 
The remaining floors are of oak and 
the wood trim is cypress and pine. The 
cubical content is 16,000 cubic feet 
and the cost approximately $10,500. 
Of course, there will be variations in 
these figures according to location and 
the availability of stone. For par- 
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Garden Designed by 
H. SruartT OrTLoFF 


1" DEVELOPING the landscape surroundings of this house 
the designers have used only those things which develop 
and accentuate the architectural lines of the building, and 
provide areas suitable for outdoor living. Several bold groups 
located at strategic points, composed of specimen evergreens 
edged down with small things, such as laurel, dwarf junipers, 
and mugho pine, suffice to embellish the facade. 

The location of the garden was controlled by the arrange- 
ment of the interior of the house. The small circular garden at 
the side makes an interesting view from the living-room win- 
dow, where the planting is kept low. The large garden behind 
this is featured by an oblong pool, a wide grass panel and rich 
perennial borders. The whole is sur- 
rounded by a tall hedge. The iittle 
arbor off the breakfast room offers a 
place for meals out-of-doors or < cool 
refuge from the kitchen, and ai the 
same time ties together the lawn. gar- 
den and house. 

The rear portion of the property has 
been developed into an informal s!:rub- 
inclosed lawn overshadowed by several 
large trees of the linden, elm or maple 
type which give background to the 
scene. A bit of sculpture termiiates 
the long garden axis. 

The service portion, conveniently 
located near the kitchen, allows ample 
space for a drying yard and a small 
vegetable garden. It is screened from 
the remainder of the property. 





VE.GETABLE : 
KEY TO FOUNDATION PLANTING 









2.Thuja occidentalis; 3. pfitzer juniper: 
4.dwarfarborvite; 5.retinospora filifera; 
6.taxus repandens; 7.pinus mughus; 
8.juniperus communis; 9.spirea val 
houtte; 10.kalmia latifolia; 11.ligustrum 
regelianum. 
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Theres 


| Funin Remodeling 


By J. HAROLD Hawkins 


T IS surprising how the Mate keeps her undying 
enthusiasm for old relics of houses she searches 
out. With monotonous regularity I hear, “I 
| found the cutest old place today! Really! It’s 

.49 like this At this point her arms, hands 
and legs usually help to describe, quite thoroughly, just ex- 








4 actly the shape, size, height, and what not, of the old barn 


she’d stumbled across. 
Finally, I’m likely to ask—feigning offhandishness as it 
were—‘‘ Well, what’s the thickness of its foundation; the 


» beams and floor joists; how thick are the walls; how long a 


span have the roof rafters? Are the gutters and down spouts 


| rusted through?”’ 
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“Oh, you make me sick!”’ is the polite comeback. 
This remodeling business has taken more of my time than 


' my legitimate business, my golf, and my trips to the new 


hair-restoring expert who has been exciting our town. In 
fact, so thoroughly have I been obliged to go into this house- 
renewing subject that I can nearly tell what’s wrong with 
the house my wife found during the day before she tells me 
about it at night. I had to acquaint myself thoroughly with 
this subject in order to hold my own with a gust of superior 
information. 

I may sound as though I’m not really interested in re- 
modeling, but the truth is that, by a certain feigned in- 


| difference to a subject equally near to my own heart, I 


endeavor to keep the wife on earth. Otherwise she would 
have long since departed to heights of her boasted imagina- 
tion unscalable by a mere man and his bill fold. 


T WAS during my enforced education that I met the 
McCormicks. The McCormicksare brave people. It takes 
courage and endurance to have undertaken remodeling, and 
have pulled through the strain of the affair with flying colors. 
Although “‘old houses mended, cost little less than new, 
before they’re ended,”’ there is a satisfaction to be gained in 
the doing over that the mere building of a new house cannot 
equal. To gaze at an old-timer with its shutters awry, its 
narrow front fagade crossed by a rickety porch, and its first- 
floor windows six feet from the ground, and then to close 
your eyes and imagine a beautiful exterior as 
desirable as ever was that of a prize-winning 
house in an architects’ contest—that is vi- 
| sionary! And finally, after having worked 
out a thousand minor practical problems, to 
have the finished house come up to 
your dreams for it, that is practi- 
cal achievement to the mth power. 
Then, and only then, do you thrill to 
that particular kind of satisfaction 
unknown to new-house owners. 
One can just inkle the thrill these 
remodeling folks get by standing be- 
fore a bleak old house and, in the 











By comparing the two front 
facades, before and after, it 
seems impossible that these two 
houses are one and the same. 





B First floor plan before 
4 re Lodeling. 
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mind’s eye, see 
itsreincarnation 
at the touch of 
an architect’s 
magic wand, or 
the tools of a 
well-directed 
builder. No 
house witharoof 
over its frame- 
work fails to be 
a possibility. 
Any one of us 
contains the 
power to imag- 
ine a delightful sort of house resting exactly where now stands 
its opposite, if there is just the tiniest suggestion of beauty in 
the ugly structure gazed upon. All we need isan ideal. It may 
be just a bit of good old molding around a window frame that 
suggests a possible Cape Cod cottage of low roof and wide 
shingles. If that simple suggestion is once appreciated, our 
mind’s eye readily enough sees the kind of house we want in the 
place of the one before us. Just the ability to see the charm of 
the future house in the place of what now is hideous, is suffi- 
cient. The great power of imagination being ours, the rest is 
comparatively simple. 

Remodeling is a sporting proposition, and a game well worth 
playing, at that, as thousands of McCormicks will testify. But 
once visioned, and then determined, a good job can be done with 
practically any old house, so long as it ts structurally worthy of 
the investment. Foundations and timbers must be solid. 

The first step is to enlist the services of an artistic architect, 
with emphasis on the adjective. It takes an artist to get your 
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One would never 
imagine this Eng- 
lish house as hav- 
ing evolved from 
the Midwestern 
post-Victorian af- 
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vision second handed, as it were, and to put it on paper, 
and he must be an architect as well, to make the picture 
practical. For good remodeling, then, the artistic 
architect is indispensable. Unless you yourself have 
such qualifications, let me repeat, don’t remodel with- 
out such help. Of course the architect needn’t come 
into the picture until after Madam has had the un- 
paralleled enjoymeng of gazing with speculative eyes 
at thousands of old houses, and her husband has cast 
his appraising glance at hundreds of these thousands. 
Or it may be that the real objective is an established 
and desirable neighborhood—the sort of neighborhood 
abounding in desirable homes not for sale, a few offered 
monstrosities we would refuse as a gift as is, and having 
no vacant lots for building new 
houses. There is then the game 
of finding, among the few unde- 
sirables offered, the best-built 
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ao house for remodeling nearer to the 
er ‘ heart’s desire. 
clo, PEDZOCT oi It was the case of a specially 
BLOOM — desired neighborhood that decided 
First floor a a, "oe the McCormicks to buy a most 
plan after unsightly old house and remodel 
remodel- Pe Rae e ut it. Indeed, so unattractive was 
ing. the place, that it and the lot cost 
. sa = —Fieg . ig OATH just about what a vacant lot 
The house before remodeling. Above—The oss ; 
wonder-working transformation. BEFORE REMODELING AFTER 2LMODLLING (Continued on Page 228) 
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This water garden 
in the heart of a 
city’s busin 

district is so skill. 
fully screened 
that the illusion 
is perfect. 


The Small Water Garden 


By ANDERSON McCCULLY 





aeealr: RSIAN poets, Mogul emperors, the great 
‘\Wa| garden builders of the East considered water 
@| the soul of the garden. They gave more 
4ai1 consideration to the tinkle and the setting 
a) of their water than they did to the placing 
4] of their plants—and they gardened well. 
qi With our hot American summers, we, too, 
—Ss="1 should be enthusiastic water gardeners. 

Water may be introduced into the garden in as many 
varied ways as there are varied gardens. In the curtailed 
garden between city walls it may be a well-placed wall foun- 
tain. The patio of the Spanish type calls for a central foun- 
tain, perhaps a small tiled pool, or even only a wellhead with 
- water jars to further the idea. The intimate little garden 
just off the living, sun, or dining room is happy in the small 
lily pool of semiformal design, with a gay tea table near 
enough to catch the ever-changing reflections. Larger pools 
may be extremely formal in design, even reaching to marble 
balustrades, if in keeping with the house, or they may be 
simply the cement rectangle, or still again seemingly one of 
Nature’s own ponds. Several half, barrels sunk in the ground 
with skill may give the semblance of several pools at varied 
levels in a rocky dell. With this varied level, the tinkle of 
water is added in a place seemingly too small for any water 
garden at all. The rock garden and the wild garden will take 
a pool of irregular and informal outline. Often two or three 
small pools at varied levels will be better here than one large 
one, producing more effect for the volume of water used. 














Give Garden Individuality 


T IS important to decide whether the pool shall be built 

upon formal or upon naturalistic lines. Frequently in the 
small garden the lines of the house in such close proximity 
seem to demand a certain formality in the closely adjacent 
pool. If, however, the garden planting is of naturalistic or 
informal design, a screening planting of shrubs will bring the 
rocky pool into even greater harmony. Real gardens are an 
expression of our desires. Lacking this harmony, they lose 
their individual quality. It is one reason that so often more 
charm is found in the little garden than in the great. 





When building the water garden of tubs or half barrels, it 
is the part of wisdom to char these out on the inside. Use 
discretion in firing those that have contained oil. When 
sufficiently charred, extinguish the fire by turning them over 
with a long-handled hoe or other implement, and draw the 
earth around them to exclude any air cracks. 

One tub in a careful setting may give both beauty and in- 
terest in a well-grown water-lily plant, several may simulate 





In general the Marliac varieties are satisfactory 
in size,in price, in bloom, and in hardihood. 


a stream with broadened pools. Following along one sit: 


of the garden path is a good place for these. The surrount 
§ hybrid 


ing space will accommodate the bog plants, and the opposite 


side of the path can be raised a little and made drier for otha 


friends. 
garden. 
out from twelve to eighteen inches on the water part aml 
build this up on the opposite side. 

In setting the tubs, use a spirit level. Also see that theres 
a fall of at least one inch from one tub to the next. These cal 
be connected by pipes so that the water flows from the upp 
through the lower and is then drawn off for irrigation; butif 
adds considerably to the appearance if the connecting lin 
are shallow cement troughs, their edges overlaid with stoné 

Best results are obtained by excavating to half the dept 
of the containers and then filling in with prepared soil—pe 
and leaf mold mixed with sea sand for most bog planli 
with more or less space given over to a heavier loam. Thi 
soil mixture will be dependent upon the plants desired. 


This is a good combination for rock and wate 


Some Desirable Varieties 


HE success or failure of these tub gardens rests large} 

upon the skill with which the tub edges are treated. Fi 
stones seem to have the best effect, but place them so tl 
they do not give the effect of perfect circles. Let so:ne ové 
hang the water, others barely meet the edge. 

Among the small plants that may be used in the moi 
ground surrounding are Campanula barbata, Shortia gala? 
folia, Houstonia, Primula farinosa and P. denticulata ca 
meriana—catalogued as P. cashmeriana. The a nbitid 
may possibly have a little colony of Gentiana bavat 
Gentiana andrewsi may also be grown. A little larger is! 
Cypripedium spectabile (regine), provided there is sh# 
for this. Some care must be employed in using larger pl@! 
in the tub water garden or they will dwarf the expans 
water. The Japanese irises will do splendidly in such a pi#" 
provided there is sufficient drainage to prevent any staf 
tion and the bulbs themselves do not rest in water. 1% 


(Continued on Page 224) 


If the ground is level, it would be better to tale 
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cile is established by wholesome, happy people who want to element of color. The 
live a long time in one place and make a real home. Then old-fashioned lilacs 
there must be a little dooryard and a garden, and snuggled __- were either lilac col- 
somewhere against the house must be some lilacs. If the ored or white, the 
house is very Colonial—very old style—and not large, the white varieties 
lilacs may stand by the front door. In 
general it may seem better to have them 
at the side of the house, ideally by the maga 
kitchen porch, which will of course be 2 
on the sunny south of the house. 


one can hardly blame the home makers 
' for wanting old-fashioned lilacs. They 
are excessively easy to acquire. 


which attaches to the genuine old lilacs, 
the new nursery varieties are immeasur- 
ably superior. They have all the good 
qualities of their progenitors, including 
their modesty and domestic leanings, 
but they add to these a glory of blos- 
soms far beyond anything ever dreamed 
in the staid Colonial days. 


one sides 
surround 


. opposite hybridization. The most notable group 
-for otha. Of hybrids are those produced by André 
nd watee. Lemoine, of France, but many others 
r to tak are being announced in Germany and 
part ati America every year. 


at thereijfe Same rich perfume as the old-fashioned 
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ee 


don’t go together at any time. Not only are the individual flowers very large but they 


and wise with age, and then we shall surely find lilacs by the some double, but in nearly every 
front door or the kitchen window—perhaps in both places. case the individual blossom is as 
So devoted to the home do these lilac bushes become that full and firm and perfect as a hya- 
they often outlive the farnily, sometimes even the house cinth flower, which, indeed, it 
itself, and so we find them everywhere about abandoned much resembles. 

homesteads, still spreading and thriving and every Maytime Besides the extraordinary size, 
bearing their load of fragrant gorgeous blossoms. Such texture and form of flowers and 
faithfulness deserves some sentimental recognition from flower trusses, there is 
humanity. still to be considered 

















New Lilacs Youll Like 
By FRANK A. WaUGH 


===) HE lilac is the most domestic plant on earth unless __ lilacs, a quality which no lilac lover would forgo. They are 
s| it be the apple tree. Like the apple it has always just as floriferous; they blossom at an earlier age and more 
been associated with the homestead. It just abundantly. But in the size and form of the blossoms the 
a naturally gravitates toward houses where families most notable improvement is to be seen. The flowers are 
St} live. Real families. For lilacs and jazz simply often three or four times as large as the common lilac. 


But give us a comfortable old house, mellowed with use are beautifully formed. Some of them are single and 


The recognition comes, of course, whenever a new domi- the very important 


being usually small and scanty of bloom. But 
the new hybrids present a gorgeous display of 
Oriental colors such as can hardly be found 
elsewhere in the garden. They might easily 
excite the hopeless envy of the man who makes 
silk stockings. These new colors include 
every possible shade of lilac, mauve and blue, 
especially the lovely porcelain blues and deli- 
cate pastel shades. They also include rosy 
reds, from the palest rose to the deepest Bur- 
gundy. There are no clear reds—cardinal or 
scarlet—but the red note is clearly struck in 
many substantial tones nevertheless. Whoever 
sees a modern collection ofhybrid lilacsin bloom 
will not ask for any more colors, for there is 
sufficient range of colors to interest everyone. 
For emphasis let it be repeated that these 
remarkable flowers are borne in a profu- 
sion quite unknown to the best of the 
old garden lilacs. Each bush is a 
solid mass of color and perfume. A 
good collection, like the one at 
Hope Park, Rochester, or the 
Arnold Arboretum, Boston, is 
worth going many miles to see. 
It is more of a wonder than the 
largest circus and more of a 
spectacle than a prize fight. It 
is an art gallery equal to the 
best seen on any three weeks’ 

tour of Europe. 
Just by way of sample it may 
serve to name a few of the lead- 
ing new kinds. There is Belle de 
Nancy, for example, with its 
large clusters of satiny pink flow- 
ers, free flowering and hardy. Frau 
Bertha Dammann is one of the best 
pure white varieties, with large trusses 
of extra-large flowers. President Grevy, 
one of the first to come to general notice, 
has large, very double soft blue flowers in 
great profusion. This comes about as near 
being a pure clear true blue as can be found among 
the lilacs. Then there is Ludwig Spaeth, which bears 
very dark blooms of crimson purple—a striking, unusual and 
very acceptable color. Another effective dark-colored variety 
is Congo. This is one of the deepest colors known to the 





Now lilacs are so old-fashioned that 


But in spite of all the sentiment 


New Hybrids 


HESE new varieties, of which there 
are hundreds, have originated by 


These hybrid sorts have, mostl:", the 








The new lilacs are immeasurably 
superior. 


A few of the lilacs. Fora large double white flower nothing could excel 
worthwhile li- Mme. Casimir Périér; while Michel Buchner pleases my eye 
lacs are: Presi- about as well as any with its soft pastel blue. And there are 
dent Grevy, dozens more in the catalogues and hundreds more in the 
Congo, General trial grounds. 





Sherman, Di- 
derot, Marechal 


Lames and Where fo Grow Them 
Gloire de Mou- 
lins. F COURSE no ordinary small-home lot should try to 


have more than two or three different colors of lilacs. A 
large garden or a farm might have a real collection. The 
collection will be a joy forever, yet if one is to have only two 
lilacs the need is all the greater for having these the best. 
Thus in either case, small front yard or large estate, the choice 
will fall on some of these new hybrid varieties. 





“ 


It is in the size, form and color of the blossoms 
that the most notable improvement is to be seen. 





(Continued on Page 36) 
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Pen Drawings by 
F. Sands Brunner 


Mary lodd Lincoli 


<93)]0 MORE triumphant woman ever en- 

E} tered the White House as its mistress 
faeea| than Mary Todd Lincoln; and cer- 
& #4) tainly none who had more confidence in 

i t| her ability to make a great place for her- 
self as its head. 
if And yet the very hour of her triumph 
= #1 was one of foreboding. She and her party, 
si spectators, had sat on the platform behind Abraham 
Lincoln while he read his inaugural and later took the oath 
which made him President of the United States. The cere- 
monies over, she asked herself as she drove to the Executive 
Mansion if he would live to join her there. Thousands of 
people in the city, she knew, believed that he would not. 
The threats to prevent his inauguration had been so many 
and so serious that he had made his way to the Capitol that 
morning of the fourth of March, 1861, through a double file 
of cavalry, the very housetops on the route bristling with 
sharpshooters. He was coming back guarded in the same 
manner. Would he arrive alive? 

Whatever the danger, none struck at him. The fact that 
they were now safe in the very mansion on which her eyes 
had been set since girlhood had put out of mind at once all 
her alarm. She was the jubilant and excited hostess at the 
great dinner which was awaiting her party, through the 
thoughtfulness of Harriet Lane, the outgoing mistress of 
the White House, niece of the outgoing President, James 
Buchanan. 

Perhaps the party was the gayer and freer for the hours of 
anxiety. It was a family party—two of Mrs. Lincoln’s sis- 
ters; her ‘Cousin Lizzie,’”” Mrs. Grimsley, beloved by Mr. 
Lincoln, come to spend six months with them; the new 
secretaries, Nicolay and Hay; her three boys and a few old 
and intimate friends. 











Bargaining With the Dressmaker 


HE led the way over the great mansion, assigning rooms, 

criticizing its shabbiness, saying, ‘‘ This will do,” “I will 
change that,” “‘We must throw out this,’’ ‘‘We must have 
that.” The day ended as she would have it—herself the 
center of all eyes, at the inaugural ball, her presence there 
being all the more interesting to the crowd because she 
made her passage through the rooms on the arm of Stephen 
A. Douglas, long Mr. Lincoln’s stiffest political rival; her 
old lover, people said. And now, see how finely in the 
emergency he has come to the front! He means to back 
Mr. Lincoln if there is war. 


The Wife of Abraham Lincoln 
By Ipa M. TaRBELL 


Important practical matters now confronted Mary Lin- 
coln. She was quick to see that one of her first tasks was to 
find some clever dressmaker to manage her wardrobe. She 
was fortunate in finding a skilled colored woman, Mrs. Lizzie 
Keckley, who was able to give an authoritative touch to her 
costumes. 

Mrs. Lincoln had not failed to bargain with Mrs. Keckley 
about the expense of dressing her. ‘‘We are poor people,” 
she told her. “If you do not charge too much I shall be 
able to give you all my work.”” And Mrs. Keckley, knowing 
what an advertisement for her establishment such a cus- 
tomer would be, made the prices to suit her purse. The rela- 
tion then begun was to be much more than that of modiste 
and customer. The day was to come when Mary Lincoln 
would call Elizabeth Keckley “‘her best and kindest friend.” 

It was not the easiest task to dress the new Lady of the 
White House to look the part. Short in stature, she had 
steadily grown stout after her marriage, and when she came 
to Washington her face was what the unfriendly press called 
“chubby,” her form “dumpy.” But, while that was true, 
she had her good points. She carried herself admirably; she 
sat well; she had a proud lift of the head—imperious, people 
sometimes said. If a certain heaviness obscured the model- 
ing of her face, her eyes still sparkled and her mouth was fine 
in its curves, reflecting her swiftly varying emotions. Mary 
Lincoln had beautiful hair—brown, glossy, abundant. She 
parted it in the middle, drawing it smoothly down over her 
ears into a low knot or cluster of puffs, two or three curls 
dropping to her shoulder. In Lizzie Keckley’s hands she 
soon became a well-dressed woman, wearing her clothes with 
conscious pride. 

Not the least of her tasks was to adjust her family to the 
new régime. There were the two boys, Willie and Tad; 
Robert, the oldest, was a student in Harvard. Willie was 
not a problem, for he was a serious-minded, quiet, sweet- 
tempered child whom everybody loved and admired. But 
Tad was a bundle of chattering mischief, romping from top 
to bottom of the house, questioning every newcomer, run- 
ning wild over the lawn and into the streets. And there was 
Mr. Lincoln. Not many days had passed before Mrs. Lin- 
coln and ‘‘Cousin Lizzie’ began to see on his face and in his 

bent form the traces of the terrific strain he was undergoing. 


He worked incessantly, not taking time to eat or exercise. 

His depression was frequently painful. Mary Lincoln 

rightly asserted her authority, making breakfast a little 
festivity to which she asked friends whom he liked and whom 
she could trust to try to amuse him. Among her first pur- 
chases were a carriage and pair, and every afternoon she in- 
sisted on Mr. Lincoln’s going with her for a drive. 

Then there was the house to look after. The shabby 
private rooms had shocked her, and when Congress appro- 
priated a substantial sum for repairs she and Mrs. Grimsley 
gladly set themselves to freshening and brightening the 
place, making it a fitter setting for the entertainment to 
which she had looked forward with such eagerness. 

There were those in the official family, to be sure, that 
doubted her ability to carry off formal entertainment, a 
they had Mr. Lincoln’s ability to direct the Government. In 
her case as in his they had counted without knowing the 
persons with whom they had to deal. The Secretary 0! 
State, William H. Seward, had assumed, as he told his wile 
at the start, that he would have to run the Government. He 
suggested to Mary Lincoln that he give the first reception. 
He met with a prompt and imperious ‘‘No’”’; that was what 
she was there for. And she gave it, with an éclat that, what- 
ever criticism it brought from the disaffected, astonished 
many anxious and friendly observers. 


“Thousands of Dollars” for Supper 


ER first diplomatic dinner was a surprising success. Het 

dinner in August to Prince Napoleon—‘“ Plon-Plon”- 
went off easily and naturally in spite of its magnificent 
After the war was really under way the problem of entet 
tainment became a knotty one for the Administration. There 
was a call from the town and the camps for more social life 
than they were getting. The tormented Cabinet had little 
relish for gayeties, but it was finally decided, early in 180, 
that it might have a good effect if Mrs. Lincoln would catty 
out the usual program of formal entertainment. 

Mrs. Lincoln decided that instead of giving the usual dit- 
ners to Army, Navy and diplomatic circles, she would give? 
series of receptions to which greater numbers could be ad: 
mitted. The first came off early in February, 1862. Sot! 
eight hundred invitations were sent out, and everybody itr 
vited came. The newspapers made much of the elegance 
the affair, giving particular space to the supper. Maillard 
New York had furnished it. The menu sounds appalling # 
this more simple day. One cannot believe that there was 
aggeration in the report that it cost ‘‘thousands of dollars” 
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People soon saw that the wife of the new Presi- 
dent was in no way abashed by the most formal 
or elegant affair. Moreover, they found her 


unawed by titles, wealth or grandeur. She felt ae 


herself at home with the grandest -of them. She = 
was frequently flushed and excited, but it was « 
from satisfaction, not embarrassment. _Her vi- ZZ 
yacity and wit, her frank—and often indiscreet — 


talk on public affairs astonished and interested LG 
She got on the better in diplomatic ge 


her guests. 
circles because she spoke French easily. “Cousin 

Lizzie” tells us how one day soon after Mrs. Lin- wa 
coln came to the White House she was asked to as 
receive certain diplomats that spoke no English. 
Secretary Seward and Senator Sumner were pres- 
ent, and they looked at each other with amuse- 
ment when she attempted to speak French. It is 
very doubtful whether she had used the language 
much since girlhood, but one who during four 
years in youth has spoken no other language for 
five days of every week would have little trouble 
inhandling it. She had little, and we may be sure 
the feat won her respect. 

Her heaviest social burden was not the great 
affairs; it was the incessant demand on her to 
receive the public at large—she who loved to 
pick and choose. But she opened the White 
House to Saturday receptions, sat with the family 
on the portico at the weekly Marine Band concerts and 
gave appointments to a multitude of individual callers—not 
a few of whom, it is to be feared, abused her hospitality by 
cunningly leading her into indiscreet talk and confidences. 
Her frankness grew dangerous as it became certain that the 
country was to be divided by civil war, that the South out 
of which she came was to fight the North to which her hus- 
band belonged. That there should have been question of 
her attitude was inevitable. Dr. George Todd, a full brother, 
was in the Confederate medical service; her three half broth- 
ers were soldiers in the Southern army; relatives who after- 
ward joined the Confederacy had been guests in the White 
House; a half sister was known to have visited there and to 
have passed South through the lines with her trunk filled with 
medical supplies and nobody knew how much valuable in- 
formation; another relative was found listening at keyholes. 


cA Victim of False Rumors 


S SOON as what was happening or was liable to happen 
through the abuse of their hospitality was realized by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lincoln, all friends and relatives not openly on the 
side of the North were forbidden the House. But the mis- 
chief was done, and far and wide went the rumor that Mary 
Lincoln was a Southern sympathizer. Anyone that under- 
stands such a temperament as hers knows that disloyalty 
was out of the question. Mrs. Lincoln was a fierce and ar- 
dent supporter of her husband’s cause, because it was his, 
and he was the man she loved. When she realized the harm 
she had done she made every effort to offset the ugly sus- 
Picions. 
One of her most interesting public acts was to transmit 


certain arms to a company of loyal Kentuckians, headed by 


Col. John Fry. She sent with it the following letter: 


Executive Mansion, June 20, 1861. 

My dear sir: It gives me very great pleasure to be the medium 
of transmission of these weapons, to be used in the defense of 
national sovereignty upon the soil of Kentucky. Though some 
years have passed since I left my native state, I have never 
ceased to contemplate her progress in happiness and prosperity 
with sentiments of fond and filial pride. In every effort of in- 
dustrial energy, in every enter- 
prise of honor and valor, my heart 
has been with her; and I rejoice 
in the consciousness that, at this 
ume, when the institutions to 
Whose fostering care we owe all 
that we have of happiness and 


assailed by un- 
grateful and par- 


and loyal, furn- 
shes to the in- 
sulted flag of the 
Union a guard of 
her best and 
bravest sons. On 
every field the 
Prowess of Ken- 
tuckians has been 
Manifested. In 
the holy cause of 
National defense 
they must be in- 
Vincible. Please 
accept, sir, these 
Weapons, as a 
token of the love I 
Shall never cease 
to cherish for 
Ny mother state, 
of the pride with 








She determined, under an assumed name, to sell her shawls. 
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She mounted 
; the ramparts, 
S her billowing 
skirts mak- 
ing an admi- 
ZZ Zh rable target. 

























which I have always regarded the exploits of her sons, and of 
the confidence which I feel in the ultimate loyalty of her people, 
who, while never forgetting the homage which their beloved state 
may justly claim, still remember the higher and grander alle- 
giance due to our common country. Yours very sincerely 


Mary LINCOLN. 


Her bravery in time of danger, her flat refusals to leave 
Washington whatever the threats, gave the lie to the 
charges against her. The first test came 


when the city was cut off from the North = 

in April. For days she and her chil- Vs \ 
dren were shut up in the White House os \ 
with a hastily gathered company of de- W | 


fenders filling the corridors, the East _ hi \ 
Room, the grounds. Washington was \y 





isolated. There were rumors that Con- > < 
federate troops were marching on the BIS 
town. The Secretary of War insisted S S 


that a way should be found to get Mrs. 
Lincoln and the children out of the 
town; she would not hear of it. Ifthere 
was danger to Mr. Lincoln she would 
share it. 

And she stayed. Whenever it hap- ag 
pened in the coming four years—as it FE 
did more than once—that Washington jo 
was supposed to be in danger, Mary 
Lincoln could never be persuaded to 
leave the town. 

In 1864, when Early in his raid came so danger- 
ously near, she even rode out with the President to 
Fort Stevens, from which the enemy’s camps could 
be seen, and mounted the ramparts, her billowing 
skirts swaying in the wind, making an admirable 
target. Mr. Lincoln pulled her down, and when she 
went back, the Sec- 
retary of War, having heard 
of her escapade, said to her 
laughingly, ‘‘I should like 
to have had a picture of 
you standing on the ram- 
parts at Fort Stevens, dar- 
ing the Confederates to 
attack you.” Her retort 
was quick: “If you, Mr. 
Secretary, had had a com- 
pany of old women like me 
on those ramparts, the 
Confederates never would 
have come as near taking 
them as they did.” 

Mary Lincoln was ill fit- 
ted to endure with dignity 
the wave of malicious and 
bitter charges brought 
against her—charges to 
which Mr. Lincoln himself 
was obliged to listen, to 
answer. Before the end of her first 
year in the White House she was a 
political issue, and a very difficult 
one for her husband. 

Not only the rancor of war pur- 
sued her, but the tragedy. One of 
the favored members of the presi- 
dential household in the early days 
in Washington was a captivating 
Illinois youth, Col. E. E. Ellsworth, 
after the fall of Sumter the captain 
of the New York Zouaves. 

















She fled with her son to Europe. 
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Mr. Lincoln loved Ellsworth, and he was always a joy to 
Mary Lincoln. He ran in and out as he would, marched 
his Zouaves up and down in front of the White House 
saluting her, serenaded her nights. And then suddenly came 
the word that he had been shot at Alexandria, only a few 
miles away, in a gallant but rash attempt to haul down a 
Confederate flag, the sight of which had disturbed Mr. 
Lincoln’s peace of mind. They brought him to the White 
House, where he lay in the great East Room, and Mary 
Lincoln agonized over the boy’s death. Only a few weeks 
later, one July day, Mr. Lincoln staggered into her presence 
to tell her that one of her oldest friends—Col. Edward Baker, 
the man for whom they had named their second child—had 
been killed at Ball’s Bluff. Sorrows were coming thick and fast 
to a woman utterly untrained to endure 
sorrow. The heaviest blow was struck less 
than a year from the day she had become 
the Mistress of the White House—the 
death on February 16, 1862, of Willie Lin- 
coln, her third child and the older of the 
two boys at home. 

No greater sorrow could have come to 
Abraham Lincoln himself than the death 
of this boy. He was the one in the family 
that Mr. Lincoln recognized as being like 
himself in temperament, in intellectual 
processes and in interests. He was nearly a 
counterpart of his father, as the two remain- 
ing boys, Robert and Tad, were of their mother. But he could 
not give way to his own grief. Mrs. Lincoln was utterly 
prostrated. So violent and uncontrolled was her sorrow that 
once in the long vigils he kept with her he warned her that 
in this way lay madness; but she seemed to have no power 
of resistance. When, finally, she was persuaded to go out, she 
went swathed in black. She never afterward crossed the 
room in which the boy had died, and for many, many months 

when anyone who in any way had been con- 

, nected with Willie came into her presence or 

she saw anything that suggested him, she broke 


va into a passion of sobs. 


ance in the country, and particularly in Wash- 
ington. Thousands of women whose 
sons had died, not in their arms but 
alone and mutilated on battlefields, said 
bitterly, ‘‘Why should she whose hus- 
band took my son not bear her grief 
as I do mine?” In Washington the 
matter finally came to the consideration 
of the Cabinet. 

For many years one of the chief 
pleasures of Washingtonians had been 
the weekly afternoon concerts of the 
Marine Band, given on the 
White House lawn. The 
whole countryside came, 
but after Willie’s death 
Mrs. Lincoln refused to 
have them held there. At 
first the deprivation was 
accepted out of sympathy, 
but at the end of the year 
there began to be com- 
plaints. Secretary Welles, 
in whose department the matter lay, held his peace as 
long as he could, but finally, some sixteen months after 
Willie’s death, he went to Mr. Lincoln and said the com- 
plaints were so loud that he felt the Marine Band con- 


/ Unhappily, her excessive grief became a griev- 


‘certs ought to be resumed. ‘Mrs. Lincoln will never allow 


it,” the President said. And finally, to save him the painful 
scenes which they all realized he had to deal with when her 
will was crossed, the concerts were resumed in Lafayette 
Park. But the people were bitter. 

“‘The public,” wrote Secretary Welles in his diary, “will 
not sympathize in sorrows which are obtrusive and assigned 
as a reason for depriving them of enjoyments to which they 
have been accustomed.” 


How Robert Was Made to Suffer 


NDOUBTEDLY it was the death of Willie that had much 
to do with hardening her in her unwillingness to have 
Robert go into the Army. He was now a junior at Harvard, 19 
years of age. He rightly felt that he should be in the Army. 
Mr. Lincoln thought so, too, but Mrs. Lincoln would not hear 
of it. They had lost one son; that was enough. “But many 
a mother, Mary, has lost more—many a mother has lost all 
she had.” But Robert should never go, and the President 
and Robert, knowing the danger to her as well as the distress 
to themselves brought about by any opposition to her will, 
yielded to her. Robert Lincoln all his life suffered from 
the criticism of those who did not know the truth of having 
shirked active military service in the Civil War. 
The continued uncertainties and disasters of the war, 
the repeated sorrows she suffered were a terrible strain on 


(Continued on Page 218) 
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The Ftorns of Ramadan 


By ARTHUR [RAIN 


IX 


SHAT fellow’s so black he looks 
blue!’ whispered the Honor- 
able Hiram Shafter to his wife 

as they awaited the return of the 

Senegalese sergeant who had vanished 

inside a door at Military Headquar- 

ters in Rabat. 

Through the open window they 
could look out into a white-walled 
garden ablaze with geraniums, zin- 
nias, larkspur, hyacinth and roses. 
The room itself was bare, monastic 
rather than military, as also was the 
silence, broken only by the muffled 
clack of a far-distant typewriter somewhere down the corri- 
dor. Save for the Moroccan regular on duty at the entrance 
of the building they had seen no soldiers anywhere. 

The Senegalese reappeared, followed by a sandy-haired 
officer in light blue, holding between his fingers the Honor- 
able Hiram’s business card. ‘“‘Monsieur Shaftaire?’’ he 
inquired. 

““That’s my name,” replied the Honorable Hiram, lum- 
bering to his feet. ‘‘I’d like to have you meet Mrs. Shafter.” 

The officer bowed. 

“‘T am Colonel Steiglitz, assistant chief of staff. The gen- 
eral regrets that he cannot have the pleasure of conversing 
with you himself, but he is at present engaged in a mili- 
tary conference and does not wish to detain you. Besides, 
his English is not very good, whereas mine is somewhat 





=> 


IMustrated by L. F. W ilford 
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better since for five years I was military 
attaché at our Embassy in Washing- 
ton.”” He led the way into the adjoin- 
ing room, which differed from that in 
which they had been sitting only in the 
fact that it contained a desk and two 
telephones, and was hung with large- 
scale maps studded with red and black 
headed pins. 

“‘Please!’’ He indicated two chairs, 
seated himself behind the desk. “‘ You 
have a son Robert in the Troisiéme Et- y 
rangére? Heenlisted underageandyou “” 
wish to have him discharged? N’est-ce 
pas?” 

“‘Correct!’’ from the Honorable 
Hiram. ‘‘ What can you do about it?” 

The tiny lines around the officer’s 
eyes wrinkled into a smile. ‘‘ Whatever 
can be done is done. Your son is sixty or seventy kilometers 
southeast of Fez, in the Middle Atlas—we do not know pre- 
cisely where, since the groupe mobile is operating under gen- 
eral orders. We have telephoned Regional Headquarters 
at Fez. They will attempt to get in touch with the column 
through battalion headquarters at Engil, and have your son 
sent back at the earliest possible moment.” Then he 
turned to Mr. Shafter and smiled. ‘He was given the Croix 
de Guerre for bravery in the attack on Tichkoukt, of which 
he was the sole survivor.” 
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\ “We can secure his release, 
\ then?” 
“Tt would appear from the 
4 papers that your Government 
has made a special request for 
expedition,” the officer explained. ‘ Your 
son’s birth certificate, forwarded by your 
State Department to the American Embassy, 
has been delivered to the Quai d’Orsay and 
the fact of his enlistment under the age of 
eighteen having been thus duly established, the Ministry 
of War has ordered his immediate discharge on proper 
identification.” 
“TI don’t understand,”’ said Mrs. Shafter. 
that has to be identified?’”’ 
“There must be adequate proof that Légionnaire Deuxiéme 
Classe No. 27,841 of the Troisiéme Etrangére is in fact your 


” 


“Who is it 





ALTHOUGH HE WAS INVITING ALMOST CERTAIN DEATH HE SHOWED NO CONCERN AS BULLETS SLAPPED THE WATER ABOUT HIM 
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THRUSTING HIS 
RIGHT HAND 
INTO THE 
SMOKING PILE 
OF MEAT, HE 
DEXTEROUSLY 
WRENCHED OFF 
A SUCCULENT 
MORSEL 


son Robert. 
However, that 
is very simple. 
The instant our 
headquartersat 
Engil can reach 
by telephone 
the compagnie 
montée to which 
he is attached, 
he will easily be 
able to satisfy 
the officer in 
command of 
his identity. In 
fact, all he will 
have to say is, 
‘My name is 
Robert Shafter. 
I was under eighteen years when I enlisted, and I did so 
without my parents’ consent.’”’ 

“How long will all that take?’’ asked Mrs. Shafter. 

“Two or three weeks probably. You will find Rabat a 
pleasant place to stay in. The Resident General will no 
doubt be able to arrange to have you presented to the 
Sultan Pm 

“T can’t hang around meeting sultans while my boy is in 
danger!’’ declared Mrs. Shafter. ‘‘I want to get just as 
near to him as I can. If he’s only sixty kilometers from 
Fez, why can’t we go and identify him ourselves?” 

Colonel Steiglitz shrugged his shoulders. “‘ You forget, 
madam, that this country is at war, and that fighting is 
going on at this moment not very far from Fez. As for your 
going into the Atlas to look for your son, it would be not 
only dangerous but practically impossible. The roads are 
nothing but tracks—pistes, as we call them—unfit for auto- 
mobiles 

“Couldn’t I ride on a mule?” 








EFORE Colonel Steiglitz could reply a young officer en- 

tered and, saluting, handed him a dispatch. The as- 
sistant chief of staff perused it and frowned, then arose and 
slightly readjusted the line of red and black headed pins on 
the wall map. 

“The Berbers have just surrounded a group of outposts 
near Talzent,’’ he informed her. “If you insist on going as 
far as Fez it can perhaps be arranged. As for going farther, 
it would be, if you will pardon my saying so, quite ridiculous.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Shafter exchanged glances. 

“Well, if you’ll fix it so’s we can go to Fez, we shall be 
much obliged,’’ said the Honorable Hiram. “ And I think, if 
it wouldn’t be too much trouble, that we’d like to go as soon 
as possible.” 

“Very well. I will see what can be done. But you will 
have to wait over in Rabat at least until tomorrow morning. 
Au revoir, monsieur et madame! I hope you will soon have 
news of your son!” 

Clare Vernon stood on the roof of the Dar Djamai waiting 
for the sunset gun to send the white flag fluttering down on 
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the minaret of the Kairouiyin Mosque. Behind her, a hun- 
dred yards away on the platform of the minaret of the 
Mosque of the Bab Guissa, stood a muezzin awaiting the 
same signal to add his voice to the chorus which would call 
the Faithful to their prayers. On the flat adjacent roofs 
the cloistered women of the harems, attended by their 
negresses, had come out to get their daily breath of fresh 
air and to gossip with one another across the parapets; 
while here and there a couple of children or young girls tossed 
a ball with excited outcries. Against the ash gray of the ter- 
raced roofs their bright dresses made agreeable spots 
ofcolor. At this hour, and only at this hour, were 
the women allowed to be unveiled. 

Although the sky was still blue above 
the gardens of Fez Eldjid, oil lanterns 
twinkled in the black crevices of the 
streets of the lower town. 

Immediately below her the terraces 
of the Dar Djamai descended one after 
the other by flights of tiled steps, from 
garden to garden, past splashing foun- 
tains, to the arched alley leading to 
the souks. Clare noticed, crossing the 
terrace directly below her, a file of 
Arab porters followed by a lady and a 
gentleman. 

Although vaguely conscious of some- 
thing familiar in their appearance, she 
did not, foreshortened as they were, rf 
recognize the Shafters until her 
mother arose from beside a i 
near-by tea table and hailed them. f 

“Why, Mattie Shafter!” 


“VJELL, if it ain't Carrie —<2=ag] A= 
Vernon!” floated up in the i aie 






couldn’t find 
him!” 

“‘He’s got the 
Croy du Gare 
too!” boasted 
the Honorable 
Hiram. 

“Isn’t it all 
too wonderful! 
And what do 
you think! We 
found out 
about it from a 
song-and-dance 
maninacolored 
minstrel show 
in Rome!” said 
Mrs. Shafter. 
“‘He’d had the 
most extraordinary adventures—been blown up in an 
attack on a fort and ——” 

Clare’s eyes widened. ‘‘ You don’t mean Al Jolson?” 

“T think that was what he said he’d called himself. Why, 
Clare! You don’t mean that you were the American girl 
who helped him to escape!” exclaimed Mrs. Shafter won- 
deringly. 

“Tt must have been the very same man!” gasped Clare. 
“He never said one word about Robert! Of course I never 
imagined !”’ 

“Why should you!” commented Mrs. Shafter. ‘‘Who 

would have? Nobody had any idea Robert had 

run off to Africa. Anyhow, if you hadn’t 

helped that poor man, none of us would 
know where Robert was, even now!” 


xX 


T THE moment that Mr. and Mrs. 
Shafter were threading the lane 
to the upper terrace of the Dar 
Djamai, their son Robert, rifle in 
hand, was crouched behind a pile of rocks on 
| a ridge of the Middle Atlas seventy kilome- 
ters to the southeast of Fez. The same ray of 
the setting sun that, half hidden in a bank of 
rose-gray cloud, gilded the minarets of the 
city, also bathed with gold the walls of a fort 
on the opposite crest half a mile away. 

The groupe mobile had been ordered to re- 
lieve the besieged outpost of Azu, above 
Talzent, and, the relief having been accom- 
plished earlier in the day, the compagnie 
montée was now engaged in covering the 
décrochage, or “‘unhooking”’ of the last of the 
besieged garrison to leave the fort. From 


=>. where Robert lay he could see hundreds of 
well-known tones of the Honor- >> — men and mules descending into the valley 
able Hiram. ‘‘What you doing en ee below toward the stream that paralleled the 
out here, Carrie?” a Ss mountains, cutting the plain in two. Only 


Clare’s heart gave a spasmodic flutter as a 
thousand tiny prickles raced over her shoul- 
ders. There could be only one reason for the 
Shafters’ being in Africa. Robert! Could he be here too? 
Perhaps in Fez? Then her heart stopped. Could he be 
dead, and his parents have come to take home his body? 
No, death did not lurk in the jovial greeting that Mr. Shafter 
had given to her mother. Swiftly she raced down the narrow 
twisting stairs and joined the group on the terrace. 

“Oh, Clare, dear! It’s just too lovely to see you again.” 
Mrs. Shafter tearfully embraced her. “I was just telling 
your mother— Robert is in the Foreign Legion! He’s some- 
where in the mountains near here. We don’t know exactly 
where, but we’ve got an order from the French Government 
for his discharge, and we’re going to get him out as soon as 
we can and take him home. Wouldn’t it be too awful, if we 


when all were safely across might the com- 
pagnie montée leave its position and follow 
on, still acting as a rear guard. 

Robert experienced an unutterable disgust for the whole 
business of war. What difference did it make who possessed 
those arid peaks? , 

Every outstretched and burning nerve and muscle clam- 
ored in agony. He had had no water since before noon, and 
his throat ached with a hard, thumping ache whenever he 
tried to swallow. His bones felt as if they had been broken 
and split up for kindling. 

The skin on his face and hands was dry and scaly, caked 
with mud, in places cracked to the raw; the soles of his feet 
were a quivering pulp that burned at every step. 


(Continued on Page 203) 
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Leap-Year (songress Glorified Criminals 





@\ONGRESS makes haste slowly—in leap year, which RE the newspapers to blame, or the people who read them, for 
happens also to be the Presidential year. Every bill is our continued bad habit of making heroes out of criminals? 
viewed for its possible effect at the party conventions A degenerate youth kidnaps a little girl, murders her in cold blood, 
to be held in June; every speech delivered now may be delivers her mutilated body to her distracted father, collects a ran- 
a document for the fall campaign. som, steals a motor car and makes his escape for a few days. When 
rtant measures exclusively affecting women are before he is caught his photographs are sent daily over the telephone 

the Seventieth Congress, but women in many States are interested wires to every corner of the country; his boastful denials and his 
in the bills about which the biggest battles are being fought. tearful confessions are minutely reported; it is considered important 
Women in the Lower Mississippi Valley, whose homes were to find out what he eats for breakfast, what size hat he wears, 
flooded and washed away by the disastrous overflow of nearly a year whether his clothes are pressed or not; and thousands of people 
ago, are watching and waiting for Congress to take some steps to gather to see him transported from train to jail. For weeks his ex- 
curb their unruly river. The old crevasses have been plugged up ploits and pictures occupy more newspaper columns than do the 
and the levees strengthened, and unless the Mississippi breaks prece- splendid feats of Colonel Lindbergh. Why? 
dent this spring’s rise will do comparatively little damage. But what A Chicago gunman and bootlegger returns home from a vacation. 
of five years from now? The Army Engineers’ recommendations Eight-column headlines welcome him, his photographs are published, 
for levees and spillways will probably do the business, but the work interviews are granted by him, and he none too modestly confesses 
must be underway soon—and that is up to Congress. that he has been bored by the attentions and entertainments show- 
The women of the Imperial Valley of Southern California are also ered upon him. National affairs are shoved into the background to 
looking to Congress for flood control. Living two hundred feet be- make space for him. Why? 
low sea level, some of them have already seen the Colorado River A bootlegger kills his wife, is tried, acquitted and sent to an insane 
burst its banks and pour a great lake into their midst, while every asylum—and his pictures and interviews are featured on front pages 
family in that fertile valley is paying high taxes for a protective of the nation’s newspapers as if he had done something great and 
levee and an irrigation canal that run through Mexico. They are good. Why? 
asking the Government to build a dam far up the river to control A young girl robs a bank—and thereby becomes a pictorial news 
flood waters, and an irrigation canal that will come to them through feature. A woman and her paramour kill her sleeping husband— 
American soil. Whatever the right or wrong of Los Angeles’ claim to pictures again, and the newspaper that secures her sordid life story 
Colorado water for its domestic supply, or the squabble over power scores a notable news beat. Why? 
projects as a by-product of Boulder Dam, or the demands of other Are the newspapers to blame, or the people who read them, for 
states for water and revenue—all of which have complicated the the constantly increasing amount of space given to the glorification 
issue—the Imperial Valley should have irrigation and protection. of criminals? 
Only Congress can give it. Chicago has become a byword throughout the world because of 
In the Middle West and the Northwest, farm women are watching the undue publicity given its machine-gun bandits—yet crime is by 
the progress of farm-relief measures in Congress. They have been no means the only product of that city. The state of Texas is known 
told that only national legislation will cure the ills of low farm prices, to the country’s newspaper readers largely because of its bank rob- 
that only through McNary-Haugenism can they be saved. Doubt- beries—but crime is the least of the enterprises in which Texans are 
ful as this is, Congress will probably pass some so-called farm-relief employed. 
bill before adjournment—but it may be more to help their own cam- It is a poor murderer indeed who cannot stir up enough senti- 
paigns than to help the farmers. mentality these days to save him from the electric chair and turn 
In every state, women have a vast interest in tax reduction. Rich him free to prey upon society again. No wonder the police in some 
or poor, they are contributing directly or indirectly to the National big cities have been given orders to shoot to kill—‘“‘to keep criminals 
Treasury, and whatever reduction is arrived at by the present Con- out of the hands of the pardon boards,”’ as one official explained. 
gress will mean more money in every family pocketbook. No wonder the Texas bankers offered a reward of $5000 for dead 
Millions of women, too, are keenly alive to the struggle between bank robbers, ‘‘but not a cent for live ones.”” Dead criminals do not 
the friends of disarmament and the proponents of a bigger navy. get their pictures in the papers. 
Experience has shown that few American women are pacifists when Nor should the live ones. No one can reckon how much crime is 
the Nation is in peril, but there is no woman alive who does not induced by the publicity that a criminal is sure of getting. Nor can 
shudder at the thought of sending son or husband into another war. we tell the effect upon our growing boys and girls of seeing pictures 
World peace should be the program of every woman’s organization of murderers, bandits and robbers displayed day after day alongside 
year in and year out. the photographs of wise and noble men and women—heroes all, to 
These, then, are the major matters upon which Congress is now the untutored mind. 
engaged. No woman need be a politician to understand them—but How can it be stopped? Well, just a few years ago the women of 
every woman will be a more intelligent voter at next fall’s elections if America rose in their wrath and pronounced a sentence of banish- 
she follows the news and forms opinions for herself. There are those ment upon a motion-picture actor who had the bad luck to cause the 
who say that suffrage is a failure—that ‘‘women can be fooled as well death of a companion—and he has never since been seen on the 
as men”’—merely because women with their votes have not ended screen., The same power exists, in the same hands of women, to ban- 
abuses in civic life. It would be nearer the truth to say that women ish the glorification of crime and the heroifying of criminals from the 
are no better citizens than men, because they do not take the time pages of the daily newspapers. Bare facts, unadorned, are enough to 
or trouble to inform themselves on affairs of government. tell the story of any crime. The pictures of criminals have no place 
Reforms will come not from a division of voters on sex lines, but outside the police records. 
from a combination of women and men who are interested in the What women’s organization will be the first to put a stop in its 


common good—and who know what they are talking about. town to this business of making heroes out of criminals? 
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Dollars for Day After Tomorrow 


By GRACE NIES FLETCHER 


AVEN’T I been a good hus- 
H band to you for fifteen years?”’ 
demanded Bill Haines of his 
wife, Jane. ‘‘What’s come over you, any- 
way? Wanting to bet $3000 on the chance of 
my dying! I’ll manage my own money, thank 
you. I’ll put it in the bank, where I'll get 
good interest on it, and not give it to anyone 
with a smooth tongue who comes along.” 

The insurance salesman, catching the glint 
in Bill’s eye, took a step nearer the door. But 
Jane motioned him to wait. 

“‘And how much have you put in the bank 
these past five years?”’ Her voice was like a 
rock against which Bill’s anger dashed and 
foamed. ‘Five hundred dollars! I know 
Katie’s been sick and the boys grow out of 
their clothes before they can button them up, 
almost. But how long do you think the chil- 
dren and I could live on that, Bill, if you died 
tomorrow.” 

Big Bill Haines shifted uneasily. ‘You 
might as well give up talking, Jane,”’ he told 
her. ‘‘The kids are all right. I’m not going 
to die. Isn’t my father seventy-two this very 
week? And not a gray hair on his head.” 

The door opened with a bang as two sturdy 
lads burst into the room with a loud “Hello, 
ma. Got anything to eat?”’ Young Katie, 
who had been listening through a crack in the 
door, added her six-year-old echo. “I’m 
starved, ma.” 

“There are fresh cookies in the pantry,” 
Jane told them. Her cheeks were burning 
now. She whirled toward the insurance man. 
“What if I didn’t have anything to give 
them! If their father won’t look after them 
I must. Is there any way J could take out 
insurance for them?” 

“You could insure the boys,” the agent 
told her. “‘I could make you out a policy for 
$1000 for each of them, and then later, if you 
needed the money, you could draw on the 
face value of the policies.” 


“Jane Sees Ahead 


“OULD I do that ?”’ Jane decided quickly. 
“Allright. Get your papers ready and I’ll 
sign them. At least one in this family has sense 
enough to look to the day after tomorrow!” 
It was Jane’s daughter who told me this 
story a few mornings ago as she ran the swift 
buffer over my fingernailsin herspick-and-span 
little beauty parlor. There was proud laughter 
in her voice, and the hint of tears, too, for Bill 
Haines had been killed a few weeks after this 
episode. But Jane, by hook or crook, had 
managed to keep up the insurance premiums, 
so that when young Katie came of age her 
mother was able to cash in on the boys’ 
policies and get the money to set up the girl 
in business for herself. 

“The first thing I did when the business 
began to pay was to take out a life insurance 
policy in favor of ma,’ confided Katie. ‘‘She’s 
going to be looked after whatever happens to 
me. If I die she’ll have one hundred dollars 
a month coming to her for the rest of her life. 
Believe me, it’s the women of our family that 
have the business heads!”’ 

It was as natural for young Katie, the mod- 
ern business woman, to provide for her mother 





through insurance as it was unusual for her 
mother to take the stand she did twenty 
years ago, for during this period the entire 
attitude of women toward all phases of 
finance has changed radically. The up-to-date 
wife of today, accustomed to handling money 
of her own, not only knows exactly what her 
husband’s life insurance program is, but the 
chances are she may be helping to pay for the 
premiums by outside work herself, or she may 
even have life insurance policies of her own. 


Replacement Value 


6eé 


HEN I started selling life insurance in 
Michigan twenty-five years ago I could 
discover only two women in the entire state 
who carried policies,’’ remarked Miss Georgia 
Emory, pioneer insurance saleswoman, who 
is now head of the Woman’s Department, 
composed of women agents selling insurance 
exclusively to women, for the Detroit branch 
of a large insurance company. “‘Since that 
time our department has sold policies to more 
than seven thousand women, totaling over 
$17,000,000. The business or professional 
woman who is not carrying insurance, either 
to provide for her own future or to care for 
dependents, will soon be as rare as the busi- 
ness man without some provision for the 
future.”’ 

The rapid increase in the earning power of 
women since the war, measured in dollars and 
cents instead of in services in the home, has 
made such a change possible. Women who 
have found they are capable of caring for 
themselves are too proud to become depend- 
ent upon the charity of their male relations in 
their old age. Many of the more than forty 
million women gainfully employed in this 
country today have assumed the family bur- 
dens thrust upon them by sickness or death, 
and have dependent children or other rela- 
tives. Economic conditions have forced other 
women to supplement their husband’s wages 
in order to provide either longed-for luxuries 
or the bare necessities of life. It is from these 
wage earners that the army of women policy 
holders are being recruited. 

““Whether a woman should have life insur- 
ance or not does not depend, primarily, upon 
her being married or unmarried,” explained a 
New York authority on life insurance. “It is 
a question of replacement value, financially 
speaking. She should ask herself first: ‘If I 
die is there anyone dependent upon my in- 
come who will be financially embarrassed ?’ 
If there is she should have life insurance just 
as surely as any man. The second question 
she should consider is: ‘If I get sick or be- 
come incapacitated through old age, as I 
most certainly shall at some time, what shall 
I have to live on?’ 


““Married women whose income is 
necessary for the support of the home 
should carry insurance,”’ went on the 
expert. “‘There are even cases where a 
woman who is not earning a money wage has 
legitimately taken out life insurance. For 
example, some friends of mine who had four 
young children all under ten years of age took 
out $5000 term insurance on the wife’s life. 
The husband was earning only enough salary 
to give them all bread and butter without any 
jam, though he expected to advance in salary. 
If anything had happened to his wife he could 
never have afforded to hire a competent nurse 
and housekeeper for his children. So they pro- 
vided against such an emergency by taking out 
term insurance, which is very cheap, ‘to tide 
them over till the husband’s salary should be 
adequate; or till the oldest girl should be able 
to manage the little family. Incidentally, such 
insurance would prevent many harassed 
young widowers, handicapped with a growing 
family, from marrying in haste and repenting 
at leisure.” 

The old days when the maiden aunt or 
spinster sister was waiting patiently to take 
over wiping the noses and filling up the per- 
ennially empty mouths of four healthy chil- 
dren are rapidly passing. Sister is far too 
busy paying her own lunch check and insur- 
ance policies. Nor is this as selfish a program 
as it sounds. 

If the assertion of the insurance companies 
that approximately 90 per cent of the women 
of this country are dependent upon the care 
of friends and relatives after sixty-five is 
accurate, every wise man would do well to in- 
troduce his female relatives, while still young, 
to a good insurance agent. 

“Investment,” continued the financial ex- 
pert, “‘is another phase of life insurance es- 
pecially adapted to women. Comparatively 
few women have learned how to save and in- 
vest. They find it difficult to save enough to 
provide for their own future unless there is a 
definite bill, such as life insurance premiums 
provide, coming in at stated intervals—which 
must be paid.” 


cA Stenographer's Worry 


ITTLE Miss N., a stenographer, was a girl 
of this type, who never seemed to have 
anything left out of her salary of $1800 a year, 
although she paid a very small board at 
home. One day as she was sauntering up the 
street during her noon hour with a girl friend, 
an old woman, bent, dirty and whining, 
pounced upon her and demanded alms. Miss 
N., in spite of the remonstrances of her friend, 
opened her purse and gave the old woman 
a quarter. 

“I know her. She'll just make life miserable 
for you if you give her a nickel!’ expostulated 
her friend. ‘‘And she probably has twice as 
much cash stored away at home as you’ll ever 
have.” 

“TI suppose so,” agreed Miss N., drawing 
back from the old woman’s dirty hand, ‘‘ but 
when I look at her she makes me shiver. I 
wonder sometimes what I’ll be doing when I’m 
as old as she is.” 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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Making Your Dream Ftome Come True 


eAn Announcement of a Prize Contest for Flome Makers 


ORE than a generation has passed since the 
3) LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL first presented house 
£0) plans to its readers. A long time as years go. It 

#1 B| was interested then, as now, in seeing its readers 
S48) build more comfortable and attractive houses in 
which to make real homes. 

In those days it brought to its readers plans for small 
houses which dispensed with cupolas, gingerbread furbe- 
lows, and the famous old front parlor. Quietly it pointed 
out that nothing is really good in either the architecture or 
the furnishing of a home unless it provides comfort and is 
useful in the business of real living. The LapiEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL erased the broad line of demarcation that formerly 
separated the livable portion of the house from the purely 
ornamental; it proved that comfort and attractiveness can- 
not be separated from the former. 

And so, as the years have come and gone, styles have 
changed in houses but always in the direction the LaApDIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL first suggested. The front parlor and all 
it represented in the home is happily gone for- 
ever. We no longer buy furniture or select 
furnishings for show, but for comfort. 

In architecture, we no longer aim for four 
walls and a roof—mere shelter. We have ceased 
to build square, bluff, box-type houses. We have 
learned that even the tiniest of cottages and 
houses can express the best in architectural art. 

In interior arrangement, we are ever seeking 
greater convenience; we no longer plan two 
houses under our roof, the one to live in and the 
other to receive our guests in. We have brought 
the two together, as they should be. We have 
seen the two parlors of the 1895 house become 
the living room of today; we have seen the 
huge old-fashioned library shrink into a den, 
and then disappear entirely in many houses— 
in some to emerge in a more companionable 
study where father may enjoy his evening cigar. 
The uncertain advantages of the single old- 
fashioned bathroom have been translated into 
the definite necessity of two and even three at- 
tractive and useful bathrooms today. The huge 
old-fashioned cellars and basements with their 
vast fuel storage spaces have also heeded the 
mandate of comfort. Today the tendency is to 
build smaller, more compact basements— 
thanks to the greater convenience of oil and gas 
heat—unless one desires recreation rooms down- 
stairs. 

In interior furnishing and decoration, there 
have been equally important changes. The dec- 
orator’s art no longer attempts to draw life out 
into one long thin line. We have become color 
conscious and we have learned how to use color 





Fortunately these hybrids are all healthy and hardy. 
They suffer not the slightest winter injury here at Amherst, 
Massachusetts, though the climate of our northwestern 
plains probably would be severe for them. It doesn’t often 
happen that the new luxurious things are as good and strong 
and capable as the old ones, but it did come true this time. 

All of which marks a very high standard, for the good old 
lilac is one of the hardiest, cleanest, healthiest shrubs in the 
woods. It is not always running to the garden hospital with 
some new disease or being riddled by some old bug. Only 
the mildew on the foliage injures its looks sometimes, and 
the mildew is always lived down like a boy’s spring cold. 
This freedom from all serious trouble and the accompanying 
ease of management are very solid arguments for the lilac. 
Set the plants out once in any reasonable soil and prune them 
a little every year and the reward is certain. 

Lilacs should have a sunny situation if possible. They will 
stand a little morning shade or a little in the late afternoon, 
but full sun is best. The soil should be well drained and not 
overenriched. 

In middle and southern latitudes fall transplanting is 
always recommended. The buds start very early in spring 
and this proves.a drawback to spring planting. In cold 
northern climates, however, newly set plants may suffer 
from drying and heavy freezing in winter. Even here in 
Massachusetts, I have found fall planting usually best. 


to advantage in our homes. Garish red-plush furniture, 
fabrics and hangings that shriek of the crassly material— 
these have gone into the limbo of forgotten things. Today 
our rooms are restful; they invite us to take our ease, to rest 
in them and to be soothed by them. And our furniture today 
is useful; it expresses the mood of the hour, giving us com- 
fort rather than forbidding it. 

Out-of-doors we have worked marvelous changes in the 
surroundings of our homes. We no longer are content with a 
shade tree or two and scraggly grass. We do not plant our 
gardens in stiff straight rows, phalanx upon phalanx. 

Styles change. They are changing each day. Indeed, to- 
day more than ever before we are reaching forth for the ideal 
home. We see that it isn’t a matter of architecture or of 
furnishing or landscaping alone. It is a matter of the three 
considered together. 

More than a quarter of a million new houses will be built 
in the United States this year. A large percentage of these 
will be erected by readers of the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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New Lilacs Youll Like 
(Continued from Page 29) 


If one is to adopt the improved hybrid varieties here rec- 
ommended it will be necessary, of course, to buy the plants 
from the nurseryman. Here comes in the little drawback to 
the program, for the named varieties are slow to propagate 
and the nurseryman is obliged to charge a comparatively 
high price for them; but there is some comfort in knowing 
that even the smaller plants will blossom soon—often the 
spring after they are planted. 

These fancy varieties are propagated in two ways, some- 
times by grafting and sometimes from cuttings. Grafting is 
easier, but some cranks prefer the plants grown from cut- 
tings, because there can then be no spurious shoots coming 
up from the roots. However, if one looks after them, there 
is no hard chore in keeping down the few suckers coming up 
from the stocks. For my own garden I would not pay any 
great premium for own-rooted plants. Still, if they were 
going into somebody else’s garden that might make a 
difference. 

Those old lilacs running wild on the hillsides of course 
receive no pruning. Even in the garden the fancy varieties 
will get on pretty well without the shears. Yet some intelli- 
gent pruning will help. For one thing, the plants should not 
be allowed to choke themselves to death through forming a 
mass of crowding suckers at the bottom. Nor should they 
be permitted to run up tall, leggy and spare. The one way to 
forestall these two evils is to remove betimes the crowding 


Perhaps even now you have started your “‘dream home.”’ If 
not, then you are about to do so. 

What have you planned for your very own home which 
will make it more comfortable and attractive? What fea- 
tures are there about your floor plans, your decorating and 
furnishing program, your garden plans, which distinguish it 
from.other houses and homes—which make it, in truth, your 
dream home? 

Why not exchange your ideas with others? Why not be 
sure before you let the contract that every detail you can 
include for convenience and charm has been provided? 

The LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL offers an opportunity to all 
home planners and builders-to-be to make their future 
homes ideal. To encourage an exchange of ideas and plans 
for a complete home, the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL offers 
fifteen cash prizes, as follows: First Prize, $100; Second 
Prize, $50 and Third Prize, $25, to readers living in each of 
the following five sections of the country who send us the 
best plans for a complete program of home making—East- 
ern, Southern, Central, Northwestern and West- 
ern. Your entry will be placed in the proper 
section for competition in accordance with your 
post-office address. 

We desire not only drawings of each floor 
plan, but a letter not to exceed 250 words 
pointing out the advantages in arrangement, 
also an indication of the type of architecture, 
building materials, wall finishes and equipment 
preferred. 

We also desire a statement of your furnishing 
and decorating program for the house, one room 
to be described in complete detail. Give type 
or style of furniture, floor coverings, draperies, 
and so on, together with color scheme. 

In addition, you should send a rough sketch 
of your proposed landscaping plan, which you 
believe will carry out the architectural atmos- 
phere of your house. A complete planting list 
is not necessary or wanted—merely a rough 
sketch showing placement of house upon lot, 
with a brief description of the type of garden 
preferred. 

In cost of construction, furnishing and land- 
scaping the plans should be limited to the 
means of average American families. All plans 
will be judged for (1) convenience, (2) value and 
(3) charm. Any reader is eligible to enter, but 
no reader may send more than one plan. No 
plans, drawings or letters can be returned to 
contestants, nor correspondence entered into 
concerning them. Plans must be mailed by 
May 1, 1928. Address all plans, sketches and 
letters to HOME-BUILDING EDITOR, LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


stems, cutting out the competition quite down to the ground. 
In an old clump this is a hard job, but it can be and should 
be done. If in addition the tops are trimmed out slightly 
each year the whole program is complete. 

Now if this pruning is done at the accepted day in early 
spring when the man with the pruning shears goes his annual 
rounds, there will surely be removed a considerable supply 
of waiting buds. These might, if left, make a showing of 
flowers two months later. To avoid this waste one has only 
to postpone the pruning until the flowers wither. That will 
be time enough for the pruning, though the shears should 
then be put in with all promptness, for very soon there will 
be forming the buds for next year’s flowers again. 

And that’s all there is to it. No covering up for winter, no 
captious requirements for special fertilizers, no messy pro- 
gram of spraying, no bugs to harvest, no watering and fuss- 
ing and fidgeting. Just sit back and breathe in the fragrance 
of the unsurpassable blooms or revel in their sumptuous 
colors. And with all of this exotic splendor one has, after, all 
nothing but the domestic and universal lilac, homely, hardy. 

One is tempted to quote Amy Lowell’s poem and to work 
up a thrill for this ancient plant, so closely associated with 
our homes and with our national progress, but such appeals 
seem superfluous. Everyone already loves the lilac, and when 
one once sees the new hybrid varieties in their full flower one 
will be a lilac fan forevermore. 
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HE VICTORY for soup has been won. No one 

any longer questions whether it belongs in the 
diet. The day has passed when soup was considered 
simply as an attractive food with delicious flavor. 


It is now known that soup stimulates the digestive 
juices, encourages a healthful, wholesome appetite and 
so is a food that should be eaten regularly every day, 
both for its nourishment and its other benefits. 


If you have any doubts as to its popularity and 
use in millions of homes, just step into any grocery 
store and look for the familiar array of Red-and-White 


WITH THE MEAL 
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Labels lined up in their neat arrangement, ready to 
supply the daily demand that never fails to come. 


It’s the modern way of “ making” soup—these visits 
to the store and selection of a delightful variety from 
the twenty-one different Campbell's kinds, listed on 
each label. Then, in the home kitchen, this is all 
that is required: Add an equal quantity of water, 
bring to a boil and allow to simmer for a few minutes. 
The soup is ready for your table! 


You know how many different ingredients, how 
much time and expense it takes to make really good 
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vegetable soup. Is it any wonder that housewives 
nowadays—yes, the most careful and exacting 
housewives—welcome the help of the famous and 
spotless Campbell's kitchens? 


In Campbell's Vegetable Soup they have ready to 
hand a most tempting, nourishing, substantial soup, 
which contains no less than thirty-two different 
ingredients, with fifteen vegetables—whole, diced or 
in puree. Invigorating beef broth, cereals, fresh herbs 
and flavor-giving seasoning all aid in producing this 
quality blend. 


To make such a soup yourself, you would have to 
search the markets for the finest vegetables that grow. 
You would spend time and precious energy in doing 
the tedious work of preparing and cooking them. 
You would have no trained French soup-chefs to help 
you—such chefs as have made Campbell’s quality an 
accepted fact the country over. 


Campbell’s Vegetable is the soup with such a 
remarkable popularity and reputation as “almost a 
meal in itself.” 12 cents a can. 


Back from town and fallen down, 
Bubbling o'er with laughter. 

Going fast, with joy at last— 

Campbell’s feast comes after! 
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Southwest 


aa HERE is a wide variety of summer 
Nei fe) annuals which should be started 

fas5| this month, with plans laid for 
mK successional planting. The best 
Jute) Of these are zinnias, asters, antir- 
rhinum, cosmos, larkspur. French and Afri- 
can marigolds, phlox drummondi, scabiosa, 
calliopsis, centaurea, California poppies, and 
salpiglossis. In sections where the soil warms 
early, most of these flowers can be planted 
in open ground during this month, but it is 
generally advisable to sow in seed flats for 
transplanting later, or delay planting until 
the last of the month. 






When starting flower seed in flats, use good 
soil, or rather a screened light compost for 
the seed bed. Press the soil fairly firm, so 
that there is a smooth, even surface about an 
inch below the top of the flat, sow the seed 
rather generously, then screen from one- 
sixteenth to one-eighth of an inch of soil 
evenly over it. A very light screening of 
sheep-manure mulch will help. Never allow 
the soil to dry out, especially during the ger- 
mination period. If only a few plants are 
needed of each of several flowers, divide the 
flat with strips of wood set on edge. 








Bulbs and tubers for March planting are 
cannas, callas, dahlias, gladiolus, and tube- 
roses. Gladiolus have been planted during 
January and February, but another planting 
is still in order. For best results, delay the 
main planting of dahlias until April and May, 
although clumps can be divided at this time. 
Plant cannas in groups, using some of the 
newer introductions. Cannas are particu- 
larly adapted for Southwest planting where 
they often bloom all the year. They can be 
set in groups as lawn decorations, or used to 
fill in odd corners. The canna is also valuable 
in lending a subtropical effect and for mass- 
ing in backgrounds. ~ 


The delphinium is one of the “hobby” 
perennials in California, and no flower is 
more worth while. Plants from the fall sow- 
ings can be planted as late as March, and 
seed for fall transplants is generally sown in 
April or May. Older plants coming out of 
dormancy should be cleaned up now, for the 
number of blossom stalks produced will be 
greatly increased by pruning out old canes, 
ae feeding and watering the plants gener- 
ously. 


During the latter part of March, old lawns 
should receive their annual top-dressing, 
for the danger of forcing new growth is 
past in all sections. If animal manures are 
used, secure only those which are known 
to be free of weed seeds and are finely pul- 
verized and screened. Most reliable garden- 
supply houses have their own special lawn 
fertilizer, which can be purchased when com- 
mercial fertilizer is desired; but directions 
for applying them should be very carefully 
followed. Play safe in -lawn fertilization; 
don’t experiment or buy something “‘just as 
good.”’ —Ross H. Gast. 


Northwest 


O OVER the rose bushes very early in the 
month. Pruning can be done. Many 
experts advocate pruning this month. Spray 
ground around them with lime sulphur, also 
all bushes on which leaves have not yet 
started. Later, fork up the beds and give a 
good dressing of spent manure. 


Start zinnias, asters, marigolds and other 
fall-blooming annuals in cold frames or seed 
boxes indoors. Do not sow too close. A top 
layer of sharp sand helps to prevent the 
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Lawns and Gardens 


Things to Do This Month 


If hot beds are used, 
plant them early in the month. 


dread damping off. 


Divide the chrysanthemums and reset. 
Often well to start new plants from the new 
shoots three or four inches high. Take off 
and plunge into moist sand until well rooted. 
Same may be done with dahlias by starting 
growth in pots under glass. 
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This is the great spading and sowing 
month. Spade the perennial border, turning 
under the fall mulch. Give a good top- 
dressing of well-rotted manure. Be careful 
of plants that have not shown above ground, 
such as thalictrum and the campanulas. 


Sodden conditions in the rock garden are 
its greatest enemy. Also slugs among the 
new foliage. Stir the ground and remove 
all weeds. Use a hand fork among smaller 
plants. Lime those that need it, and top- 
dress others with peat or leaf mold. 


Plant hardy water lilies, remembering that 
they are gross feeders and will need rotted 
manure as one-third of the soil content. 
Splint baskets or cypress boxes are good con- 
tainers where the pool is cement lined. 


Pick off seedlings as they begin to crowd. 
Reset in flats or thumb pots; or, toward end 
of month, hardy ones may be hardened off in 
a cold frame. Be careful these do not dry 
out. Crowding causes the dread damping 
off. —ANDERSON MCCULLY. 


eNGddle West 


IME-SULPHUR spray used at the rate 
of one gallon of the concentrated lime- 
sulphur in ten gallons of water is a good con- 
trol for scale insects on trees and shrubs. Do 
not use this spray on shrubs near the house, 
because the lime-sulphur will blacken lead 
paint. Use any standard oil-emulsion sprays 
on such shrubs or trees. 


Gladiolus bulbs can be treated in formal- 
dehyde, one pint in thirty gallons for one 
and a half hours, or for the same length 
of time in 1—1000 corrosive-sublimate solu- 
tion. No harm will be done by this treat- 
ment, but much good can be expected. 


Begin the control of aster wilt now. Treat 
all seed in a three per cent solution of hydro- 
gen peroxide for thirty minutes. Start this 
seed in clean soil that has never grown asters. 


If possible, use home-grown seed selected 
from healthy plants. 


Keep all geranium cuttings thoroughly 
covered with a stainless bordeaux to prevent 
the bacterial leaf disease. Soda-bordeaux is 
stainless and is made of one pound copper 
sulphate and one and a half pounds of sal 
soda in fifty gallons of water. Ammoniacal 
copper carbonate may also be used. 


It is best not to plant Madonna lilies near 
tiger lilies. The Madonnas carry a mosaic- 
like disease that is apparently not injurious 
to the Madonnas, but which kills the tiger 
lilies. It causes the leaves to become mottled 
and progressively kills the leaves beginning 
at the bottom of the stalk. Eventually the 
entire plant is destroyed. 


Cut the tops of iris plants, remove and 
burn. Rake up all the remnants of the leaves. 
This is to control the leaf-blight disease 
which hibernates on the old leaves. A hand- 
ful of gypsum or a thin layer on the ground 
about the plants and worked into the soil is a 
good remedy for stalk rot. 

—C. T. GREGORY. 


Northeast 


LUMPS of late-blooming hardy peren- 

nials, such as phlox, bergamot and phy- 
sostegia, may be divided now. If large num- 
bers of divisions are wanted, the earth may 
be washed out with the hose and the fingers 
used to separate the plants. For rough divi- 
sion, cut the clumps with a sharp blade. 








Plant some canna, dahlia and gladiolus 
bulbs in pots. Keep them in a cool room so 
the plants will become hardy. After danger of 
frost has passed, transplant them to the gar- 
den, where they should bloom a month ear- 
lier than bulbs planted without being so 
started. 


Sow your sweet peas early. Plant them in 
a trench; cover three inches deep. Cover 
lightly. Tramp firmly, but don’t fill the 
trench. When the plants are four inches high, 
work in an inch of soil. Repeat as the plants 
grow, till a mound has been raised against 
the stems. 


March and April are the months in which 
to get rid of burdock, sourdock, mullein, dan- 
delion, plantain, and other perennial weeds 
that form ‘“‘rosettes” of leaves. The best 
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way is to spray with iron sulphate, using one 
and a half pounds to a gallon of water and 
applying as a fine mist spray. 


Unless you know your soil to be excep- 
tionally rich, give your flower borders, shrub- 
bery and ornamental trees dressings of bone 
meal and wood ashes, half a pound each to 
the square yard. Apply soda nitrate or am- 
monia sulphate, two ounces per square yard. 


Lawns are like human creatures— they 
need proper diet. If starved they will enjoy 
bone meal, wood ashes, and pulverized sheep 
manure—not all together, but separately 
just before rains. Play host to them and 
watch them grow fat. —M. G. KAINs. 


Southeast 


WO plants for every garden in the South- 

land are the native American holly—TJlex 
opaca—and the Calico Bush, or Mountain 
Laurel of the Yankees—Kalmia latifolia. 
The trick in transplanting these safely from 
the wild is to strip the bushes of all foliage. 
If this is done now, just before the new growth 
starts, it will check evaporation, giving the 
roots a chance to supply the new leaves with 
moisture. Put plenty of woods soil and leaf 
mold in the holes where the plants are to 
be set. 


Such perennials as were not replanted in 
the fall, because of late flowering or being 
overlooked, should be taken up now, just as 
soon as new growth starts, and separated 
into several smaller plants. Most of them 
will break apart readily, others should be cut 
with a heavy knife. Enrich the soil thor- 


oughly with bone meal and cottonseed meal, 
mixed half and half, before replanting. 








Every Southern garden may have an abun- 
dance of dahlias. If you can’t afford to buy 
all the roots you want, grow them from seed. 
Sown in fine soil, in a sheltered spot, and 
transplanted later on, they will flower many 
weeks the first season. A good strain of seed 
of the single type, or of the beautiful new 
Coltness Gem hybrids, will give many won- 
derful surprises. The most attractive may 
be saved for growing another season. 


Many of the annuals and perennials not 
usually grown in the South are easy to suc- 
ceed with if sown now, so they may make 
good strong plants before hot weather ar- 
rives. Sow them a month or so earlier than 
the directions ordinarily given on the pack- 
ets. The majority of the perennials will 
bloom freely the first season from seed. A 
splendid new flower for Southern gardens 1s 
the Late Double Cosmos. The yellow cosmos, 
Klondyke, is another long-season beauty. 


From early March to April, according to 
season and locality, roses will begin to start 
into growth. In the far South, even earlier. 
As soon as the buds have started, attend to 
pruning. The hybrid perpetuals should be 
pruned most severely, the hybrid teas next, 
and the teas which are of less robust growth, 
least. The hybrid perpetuals can be cut back 
to six or eight inches. 


Rose beds and flower beds should be dug 
up now, before new roots and new top- 
growth get in the way. Apply a top-dressing 
of bone meal and cottonseed meal—three or 
four pounds to each one hundred square feet 
of surface. Also wood ashes; or, if they are 
not to be had, ground-up tobacco stems. The 
latter serve as an insect repellent as well as 4 
most excellent fertilizer. 

F. F. ROCKWELL. 
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Do YOU REALIZE what wonderful power the 
skin has to renew itself—to keep its youth and 
freshness, given half a chance? 


Each day your skin is changing—old skin dies and 
new takes its place. If you take care of this new skin 
as it forms—it does not matter what faults your skin 
may have suffered from in the past—you can build up, 
and keep in future, a lovely, smooth, clear complexion. 


Begin today to take care of your skin the Woodbury 
way, with hot or warm water, ice and Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap—the soap recommended by skin specialists 
as best for a sensitive skin. 


The wonderful helpfulness of Woodbury’s in keeping 
the skin smooth and clear, and in overcoming com- 
plexion troubles, is a matter of such general experience 


You too can have the charm of «a skin you love to touch” 


The loveliest girls in America today say that nothing keeps their skin so soft and fresh as Woodbury’s 


that today thousands of college girls—society de- 
butantes—women guests at America’s most exclusive 
resorts, most splendid hotels, are testifying that Wood- 
bury’s is “the only soap they can use for the face.” 
“A perfect soap for the skin.” 


Py ow 


The right way to use Woodbury’s for your special 
type of skin is given in the booklet that comes to you 
free with every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


If you are so fortunate as to have a clear, naturally 
good complexion— you should use the famous Wood- 
bury treatment for normal skins given in this booklet. 


If you are troubled with blackheads, blemishes, conspicuous 
nose pores, or any other skin defect—use the special treatment 
recommended for that trouble. A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 
lasts a month or six weeks. Get your Woodbury’s today at 
any drug or department store—begin using it tonight! 


KEEP THEM BY KEEPING A BEAUTIFUL SKIN 











“A-SKIN-YOU # 
Love-To-TOUGH Md 


¢ 
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Now—the 
large-size trial set 


Meg 5 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 1805  § % Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new large-size trial cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, 
the treatment booklet, “4 Skin You Love to Touch,” and instructions 
for the new complete Woodbury “Facial.” If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1805 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 


Your Woodbury 
Treatment for ten days 
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INT it any color so long 

Ss P: it is red,” is an average 

man’s choice, and yet how 

y many meals are served to him in 

which none of that ruddy hue 

appears. Though Nature supplies it, our cooking destroys it. 

Green has a better chance; eggs, honey and butter bring 

sunshine to breakfast, but all too often a good dinner has a 
drab appearance. 

A perfect meal contributes to all the senses. “‘To hear- 
ing?” is the immediate question. Decidedly yes! Many a 
luncheon has been spoiled by a jazz orchestra or the banging 
about of heavy dishes. Adversely, the bubbling music of the 
percolator draws a waiting group about the breakfast table. 

“Spring lamb for dinner,” was the satisfied comment of 
young husband home to mother’s for Sunday dinner. He 
had caught the odor of mint sauce as he passed the dining- 
room door. A man who before breakfast and dawn attended 
to the calls of the farmyard declared that the fragrance of 
broiling bacon and boiling coffee that greeted him as he ap- 
proached the kitchen door spelled home to him. There is a 
famous candy maker in Boston through whose shop entrance 
in winter is wafted so delicious a savor of hot chocolate that 
crowds instinctively turn in there and find themselves drink- 
ing hundreds of calories smothered in whipped cream, and 
that without the will to count them. 

Feeling, too, is important. Why else do we want the butter 
hard, the bread soft, the bacon crisp and the crackers brit- 
tle? The good cook has constantly in mind “‘hot things hot, 
and cold things cold.’’ Most pathetic is a nicely broiled lamb 
chop on an ice cold platter, or a crisp salad on a hot one. A 
good housekeeper strives to have_her dining room cool in 
summer and warm in winter. 


SS 


cAdd a Personal Touch 


BOUT the sense of taste and its relations to our din- 
ners, there is no need to argue. It is to that we espe- 
cially cater. But even well-cooked, well-served meals may 
become drab. This is proved by the way the best of boarding- 
house and hotel meals pall after a time, and home cooking 
is sincerely desired. Even perfection, if impersonal, grows 
tiresome. 

When an artist stocks his tin box with colors for a summer 
tour, after seeing that he is well supplied with standard 
colors, without regard for a flattening pocketbook, he adds 
little tubes of costly pigments. A touch of them goes a long 
way, but it is that touch which makes his picture glow. In 
much the same way the cook should be privileged to stock 
her pantry. Butter, milk and eggs, sugar and mo- 
lasses, flour and cereals, coffee, tea and chocolate, 
vegetables, fruit and meat are standards, and from 
these she can plan many and many meals that appeal 
to all the senses. But, like other artists, she longs to 
put upon her canvas a touch of something piquant, 
something vivid. The kitchen table is her palette, 
the dining room table her canvas. 

There are three ways in which the housekeeper can 
supply material for extra touches; first, by buying directly 
from the housekeeping budget; second, by holding back 
before serving; third, by using left-overs. Two dollars 
for a start at buying apparently unnecessary things and 
fifty cents a week thereafter will keep a moderately sized 
family supplied with articles of the first class. Nut meats, 
whole and broken, dried mushrooms, marshmallows, 
candied cherries, pineapple and ginger, olives, ripe, plain 
and stuffed, cheese of different kinds, capers, anchovies, 
dates, figs, canned peppers, maraschino cherries, green and 
red, are suggestions, to which must be added the little 
grapes colored green, red and orange. Someof these arti- 
cles every housekeeper considers staples and always has on 
hand, but which ones are so considered is variously judged. 

In these days after wartime training and while enjoy- 
ing postwar prices, most housekeepers do not provide 


By Amy W. Oscoop 


so lavishly that there are many left-overs, and besides, 
left-overs are uncertain and often unsavory things. Butter- 
drenched peas do not mix satisfactorily in a fresh salad, and 
a cream dressing sticks to a carrot. Save out a small portion 
of the peas, carrots or beets before they are seasoned. Lay 
aside a few stalks of celery or asparagus, make a little extra 
pie crust to be used for patty shells or cheese sticks. Drain 
off a cupful of tomato juice from the opened can, and hold 
back just enough canned tomato soup to flavor broth or 
color a salad dressing. The giblets, the tips of the wings and 
the neck of a fowl, when gently simmered, afford stock for 
soup, and the giblets chopped will make a fine breakfast or 
luncheon dish if added to scrambled eggs or served with 
toast in their thickened gravy. They will not offer the same 
possibilities if fried or roasted. ; 

Surplus juice and a few pieces of canned fruit with gelatin 
or tapioca offer tempting possibilities for salad and puddings. 
A half dozen tiny cup cakes may be wrangled from the cake 
batter if the mixing bowl is not too carefully scraped. The 
first inch from the cream bottle and the very top of the milk 
if lifted off and put away will furnish garnishing for the day’s 
demand. None of these things will be missed from the first 
serving and on their appearance will be greeted if not with 
enthusiasm at least with relish. 

As to left-overs, there are always some. Good steaks, 
roasts and fish provide the most of these. They, for encore, 
demand the added dash of color. But small portions of 
cooked vegetables and gravy offer possibilities, as do bits of 
jelly, jam and pickles. These last should not be mixed but 
carefully put away in the glasses from which they were 
taken. Pudding sauces, hard or soft, are so useful for icings 
that if there is never any left the whole supply should not be 
sent to the table. 

It would be logical now to bring out an assortment of 
standard foods and of colorful ones and from them plan per- 
fect menus. But in a way this is futile, for what is standard 
for one family is not used for another. Besides, what two ice 
boxes will supply the same color touches at the same time? 
Instead, below are some combinations for the cook to con- 
sider. She will add to these, combine them, criticize them in 
the light of her own family’s taste and think of other com- 
binations, some of which she considers much better than the 
ones given here. Of course, she will never have or want all 
these things on hand at the same time, but she ought always to 
have enough to make 
her results successful 
and her labor joy. 
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A slightly piquant touch, a dash of brilliant hue will 
change a well-known dish to one that seems quite new. 










Meals for All Five Senses 


Suppose one day she is setting bread. Why not a nut 
loaf? The little cup cakes made the day before are iced with 
the reheated caramel pudding sauce, into which is beaten 
enough confectioner’s sugar to thicken it, and a few marsh- 
mallows for flavor. Gelatin is mixed with seasoned tomato 
juice and when half set minced chicken giblets are added. A 
fancy bread, a bright and unusual salad and dainty little 
cakes ought surely to make the evening dinner a success. 

Another day, a cupful of diced mushrooms carefully 
washed and freshened, half a cupful of bright green fresh 
peas, three or four chopped olives and half a pepper will 
make possible a creamed chicken dish when the left-over 
fowl in itself seemed inadequate. Patty shells made of the 
ball of pastry crust brought from the ice box will hold the 
chicken mixture or it may be served with toast brought to 
the table in a rack, not under the cooling and coagulating 
gravy. When the meat dish is a mixture, potatoes should be 
baked or mashed and the salad simple, green and crisp. 


Numerous Suggestions 


THIRD day, on the arrival of an unexpected guest, 

brighten up an economical meal by a hors d’ceuvre of 
anchovy and peanuts served on rounds of toast. Turn the 
planned cocktail into a fruit salad by adding chopped al- 
monds and marshmallows and anointing it with mayonnaise 
into which whipped cream has been folded. Make the 
tiniest of toasted cheese sandwiches, brew coffee and serve 
with the simple dessert already prepared. 

An afternoon tea is a simple problem when spread on the 
kitchen palette are candied fruit, nuts, cream cheese, mayon- 
naise, sweet peppers, capers and water cress or parsley or 
chopped celery tops. The beauty-loving housewife in an 
hour can create a tray of tempting little picture sandwiches. 
Not all the ingredients suggested are necessary and many 


. substitutes can be made, but a hostess may be sure that little 


open-faced sandwiches are always a success. 

We have had drilled into us the value of carrots, raw or 
cooked, for salads. Beets, too, are nutritious and handsome, 
but must be used carefully, as they are apt to be smeary and 
too sweet to be acceptable in some vegetable mixtures. In 
the season of the year when both lettuce and celery are scarce 
and not very good, cabbage makes a good basis for apples or 
cucumbers or tomato or pineapple and if daintily garnished 
may be served without a lettuce cup. 

A cream soup made with white stock becomes a delicacy 
when a very little celery, asparagus, peas or chopped mush- 
room is added, especially if a dab of whipped cream is put on 
each serving and at the last moment a dash of paprika or 
curry powder is added as a finishing touch. 

A few early strawberries saved out from the 
shortcake will garnish ice-box cake. 

Muffins are distinctive if only a few blueber- 
ries are in them; or a bit of cheese dropped into 
each tin as they are slipped into the oven is a 
grateful change, as are chopped dates, figs or 
nuts to bran muffins. 

The fruit or nut bran muffins mentioned 
above may when cold be sliced thin, spread 
with a layer of cream cheese decorated with 
chopped nuts and a bit of cherry and served instead of 
cake with baked apple or fruit tapioca or gelatin pudding. 

One suggestion at least has been made for the use of 
each article mentioned as useful to the artist cook. 

‘Such a lot of time it takes to fuss over food!” is an ob- 
jection one hears occasionally. It does not, if the same 
efficiency methods are used in cooking as employed else- 
where about the house. It does take management and 


suitable equipment; for instance, a convenient ice box 
and proper food receptacles. 

The method suggested deserves studying, for it offers 
things much to be desired by housewives—variety and an 
opportunity to cultivate the ingenuity and craving for 
the artistic which is normal to every woman. 
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‘The Lovely ‘Young, 


MARCHIONESS of QUEENSBERRY 


looks at Beauty, with the Artists Eye 


MALL, dark, vivid—and very modern is this 
petite English gentlewoman, the Marchion- 
ess of Queensberry. 


Still in her early twenties, she combines—as 
only “moderns” seem to know how—the réles of 
wife, mother, hostess, sportswoman, artist. 


The daughter of one of England’s most distit- 
guished portrait painters, widely known for his 
portraits of the royal family, Lady Queens- 
berry is herself a painter of unusual talent. She 
has already attained a position of importance 
among younger artists. 


London claims her part of the year. There she 
entertains frequently and charmingly, and paints 
the lovely portraits of English ladies that so 
delighted her American public when she ex- 
hibited them in New York. She spends much 
time at her father’s country house, Shake- 
speare Farm, in Buckinghamshire, where she 
tides, plays golf, hunts with the famous 
Bicester Hounds.—And always she paints. 

For to Lady Queensberry her work is her life. 


’ 


“| like society,” she says, “‘ —and oh, I’ve 
been delighted with your American society ! 
But it can only be a recreation with me— 
never a pursuit!”” Always the keen eye of 
the artist is seeking the unusual, the beauti- 
ful; the deft fingers long for the brush and 
canvas to record it. 


ASUBTLE portrayer of lovely women, 

Lady Queensberry’s comments upon 
beauty are of interest to women every- 
Where. ‘‘To the eye of the artist,” she ob- 
serves, “nothing is at once so exquisite and 
So elusive as a lovely complexion. Fineness 
of texture, delicacy of hue, subtle changes 
of color—these thrill our sense of beauty, 
defy our attempts to capture them. 

“And the artist,” she continues, “ per- 
haps more than most women, knows and 
values the gift of Beauty—knows it should 
be guarded and cultivated to its greatest 
Perfection and appreciates the means of 
tealizing this end. 


. 











Cathleen Mann, now Lady Queensberry, 
daughter of one of Englana’s most distin- 
guished portrait painters, is herself an 
artist of unusual talent. Like her father, 
her special gift is for portraiture. 











Guardians of that precious gift called Beau- 

ty, Pond’s Two Creams are the choice of 

women everywhere whose experience and in- 

sight have taught them the true value of a 
lovely complexion. 


“Kor my own part, to have learned that Pond’s 
Two Creams are not cosmetics, but the guardians 
of something ineffably fine and precious, is to 
have made an invaluable discovery. I sincerely 
believe in their gentle ministrations.” 


The delightful new Pond’s way 


Now there are two delicious new Pond’s prep- 
arations for use with the famous Creams. 

First apply Pond’s light and fragrant Cold 
Cream. Its fine, pure oils lift out all the dirt, 
restore your skin’s precious suppleness. Then 
with Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues, softer than 
fine old linen, wipe away gently and completely 
every trace of oil and dirt. 

Next tone and firm the skin with Pond’s 
new Skin Freshener. It brings a lovely 
bloom to your grateful cheeks, leaves your 
skin refreshed, cool and fine. Finally apply 
the merest breath of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. It adds an exquisite radiance and 
finish, holds your powder evenly and long 
and gives unfailing protection from all 
irritation. 

Do this during the day. And always be- 
fore retiring refresh and cleanse your skin 
once more as described above except for the 
finishing touch of Vanishing Cream. 

To know the freshness and beauty that 
the regular use of these four preparations 
will bring you, just try them. 


New 14c Offer: Mail this coupon with 
fourteen cents (14c) for trial tubes of Pond’s 
Cold and Vanishing Creams and enough of 
Pond’s new Skin Freshener and Pond’s new 
Cleansing Tissues to last you a week. 


Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. C 
107 Hudson Street, New York City 
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‘BEFORE Hazel Dell Brown, 
decorator, planned this entrance 
hall, opportunities for decoration 
seemed very limited. But by a clever 
use of color in walls, woodwork, 
and floors, Mrs. Brown has created 
a smart and unusually attractive 
introduction to the home. She really 
began this room’s decoration with 
the pattern floor—a rich marble 
effect in Armstrong’s Inlaid Lino- 
leum, design No. 87. 
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Entrance Hall 
Floor 


EGARDLESS of shape 
or size, an entrance hall can easily & 
made an attractive and tempting intro- 
duction to your home. Begin with the 
floor. Make it part of your room picture. 

That, in a nutshell, is the secret of 
the room shown here. What you really 
like about this room, the one thing that 
more than anything else makes you long 
to see the rest of the house, is the pat- 
terned Armstrong Floor. 

The design of this floor makes the 
room look larger than it really is. Its 
color-tone makes ordinary furnishings 
assume new character. 
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priced inlaids you can buy, too. 
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Fashionable for your entrance 
hall floor is this hand-set tile 
effect in Armstrong’s Moulded 
Inlaid Linoleum, design No. 
3008. It is one of the lowest- 


With all its richness and modern 
beauty, this floor—or any other 
Armstrong design you select at local 
stores—has many practical virtues. 
Mud and water can’t harm it. Heed- 
less feet can’t scar and track it. And it’s 
cleaned jiffy-quick—a twice-yearly wax- 
ing and a dry-dusting when needed. 
Nor can time dim its full, rich colors. 





Here’s afloor that 
is at home in any 
room of your 
house. Terra cotta 
in color, it seems to 
grow even prettier 
with wear. It is 
Embossed Plain 
Linoleum No. 40. 


They’re inlaid. The floor itself is 
cemented over builders’ deadening felt 
— lifetime wear without a cent for 
refinishing. 

You can have such a floor —in your 
entrance hall —laid in less than a day. 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 


for every room in the house 


EMBOSSED 
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It’s surprising the great difference a few 
dollars spent this way will make. 

Make it a point to see the new 
Armstrong Floor designs. To help you 
select one of correct color and pattern 
for any room in your home, write for 
“The Attractive Home — How to Pian 
Its Decoration.” 

This new 32-page book brings you 
up-to-the-moment suggestions that do 
not cost a great deal to carry out. 
Hazel Dell Brown, its author, has 
helped thousands of women plan pret- 
tier homes. 
an unusual offer of her free personal 
services. For your copy of this colot- 
illustrated guide, just send 10c to covet 
mailing costs. (Canada, 20c.) 

Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 903 Mary Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


s « PRANTESG 


Her new book contains: 
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Knowing What You Buy in 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Table Linens 


By ROSAMOND 





———) 


seat) ROM time immemorable fine table linen has 
=| been the joy and pride of women, the symbol of 
#64) prosperous hospitality and the sign and seal of 
a] competent housewifery. The very word “linen” 
=@8) rouses feelings of sentiment which have been 
passed on from generation to generation along with many a 
fine hand-spun and hand-woven piece of shining beauty. 

A woman’s virtue and excellence as a housewife do not 


in these days depend upon her skill in spinning and 


weaving. An entirely different task presents itself,, more 
difficult and more complex, requiring an infinitely wider 
range of ability, and for these very reasons, more interest- 
ing and inspiring. 

Two requirements are demanded in the successful pur- 
chase of linen whatever the price paid. beauty and dura- 
bility; beauty, including texture, color, luster and design or 
pattern; and durability, including quality and purity of 
fiber, thread count, weave and method of finishing. To 
satisfy these demands we must know the relation of these 
qualities to each other, how they are produced and the 
questions to ask in making a purchasing analysis. 

Linen, cotton and hemp are the fibers used in making 
tablecloths, napkins, luncheon sets, buffet, bureau and table 
runners. Linen is the most important of the fibers, both be- 
cause of its desirable qualities and its wide use. The name 
“linen’”’ is given to any material made from the fibers of the 
flax plant, but the purchaser should keep in mind a very im- 
portant distinction. There are two parts of the flax plant: 
the line fibers, or fibrils, extremely fine, cylindrical, long, 
lustrous, which lie in bundles and form a thin layer length- 
wise of the stalk; and tow fibers, which form the bulk and 
the so-called bark, or outer layers of the stalk. The tow 
fibers are short, rather flat, slightly curling, and have much 
less tensile strength than the line fibers. 


Nature of Materials 


T WILL therefore be readily seen that yarns spun from 

the line fiber will have greater smoothness, luster and 
strength than yarns spun from tow. On the other hand, 
yarns spun from the finest and best quality of tow would be 
superior to the poorest quality of those spun from line fiber. 
The cheaper grades of yarns used for cheap handkerchief 
material are spun from fine tow or mixtures of tow and line 
fiber. The cheaper grades of luncheon sets are also made 
from tow yarns. Since there is a distinct difference in the 
quality of tow and line fiber, goods should 
be labeled in such a manner that the 


Table linen by the 
yard may easily be 
tested with iodine, 
which is turned 
from brown to blue 
by starch dressing. 


C. Cook 


might be well to mention here that the only 
reliable and certain method of testing linen for 
the presence of cotton is the microscope. Both 
are cellulose, or woody, fibers and while they 
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differ in certain qualities they are so much 
alike that chemical tests cannot be depended 
upon to distinguish between them. Methods 
of treating cotton to give it the appearance of 
linen have been perfected to such a degree that 
the uninformed consumer does not suspect its 
presence. This does not apply to the “union” 
goods put out by reliable manufacturers who 
label such goods honestly. 

Hemp has many of the characteristics of flax 
and the preparation of the fiber is much the 
same. It is coarser than line fiber but according 
to textile authorities is combined with linen to 
produce cheaper goods and is also sold as linen 
itself. 

Texture depends upon the smoothness and 
size of the yarn, whether the yarn is round or 
flat, the number of yarns to the inch, and the 
method of weaving. Smoothness of the yarn 





























This is a portion of the 
above sample of single 
damask linen before it 
had any laundering. 


After three launderings 
there was no doubt as to 
the quality of this sam- 
ple. Unbleached linen 
of the same price would 
be a much better buy. 


affects texture, giving 
double damask a finer 
and smoother appear- 
ance and greater lus- 
ter. Homespun orig- 
inally referred to the 
linens made in the 
home, and was char- 




















distinction is clear. At present the con- 
sumer can only unravel a thread for 
analysis when buying yard goods, 
but has no way of judging the ready- 
made, since the dressing and finish- 

ing processes effectively conceal any 
Short ends. 

The qualities which make linen su- 
perior to cotton and hemp for table- 
cloths, and so forth, are its luster and 
tensile strength in relation to the 
size and fineness of fiber. Materials 
woven from line yarns do not soil 
easily, because of the natural smooth- 
ness of the fiber and because there io on 
are too few ends to form a fuzz. It * 
Is well, however, to recall that tow 
yarn will have a greater amount of 
fuzz after laundering, because the 
fibers are short and only the finest 
grade of tow is made into combed 
yarns. Linen is commonly supposed 
to be whiter than cotton, but this is 
due to the fact that linen gives up its 


N 
stains and soil more readily than cotton x 




















acterized by rather 

heavy carded yarns, 
irregular in size and smoothness. Many people 
have a feeling that handmade things are more to 
be desired than machine made, and for that reason 
and because handmade is expensive in price, the 
homespun texture has been imitated and continued 
in machine-made cloths. The real hand spun and 
woven goods are still on the market, but not exten- 
sively. 

Texture also includes the feel of the goods, 
which in a heavy material may be described as 
“‘leathery.”’ This test of texture is, of coufse, of no 
value when starch is used in the finishing process. 
And starch, by the way, is the cause of much de- 
ception in quality, since it covers up fine ends, adds 
to the weight and luster and to the general quality 
appearance of the cloth. Sometimes several laun- 
derings are required to remove the starch and to 
expose the real sleaziness of the material. Incasea 














Unbleached 
linen comes 
in various 
shades and 
weaves. The 
homespun in 
the center and 
natural linen 
with white are 
very popular. 





Small pat- 
fa : - es, terns in the 
j white double 
damask give 
excellent wear. 








givesasatiny 
feel to text- 
ure and luster 








when laundered since both fibers can be made 
the same degree of whiteness in the bleaching. 
_Cotton is used in both the natural and mercerized condi- 
ons. Mercerizing is a process of soaking the stretched yarn 
or cloth in a warm caustic solution. This is followed by an 
acid bath to neutralize the effect of the alkali and prevent de- 
terioration. This treatment causes the fibers to swell and so 
come cylindrical, smooth and lustrous. Mercerized cotton 
therefore resembles linen fiber more than natural cotton. It 


in appearance. A 

high count of yarns 

gives fineness but not strength. Weave includes damask, 
‘double and simple, and homespun. Double damask is 
made by skipping each filling, or crosswise, thread, over 
seven warp threads and going under the eighth; in single 
damask each filling thread skips four warp yarns and slips 
under the fifth; thus double damask is stronger because it 
has more filling threads to the inch. The larger number also 





high price is being paid for yard goods it might be 
well to wash a sample once and test by touching a 
spot with iodine. If starch is present the iodine will turn 
blue or almost black. Repeat the washing until there is no 
starch reaction and then press and compare with the original. 
These tests can be used on made-up and pattern goods, since 
any lingering iodine stains are readily removed by strong 
ammonia fumes. 


Qualities Affecting Beauty 


EAUTY depends upon design as well as upon the quality 

of the fiber, yarn and weave. It is interesting to know 
that the most desired designs are those of fine figure. This 
is entirely in keeping with the principles of good design, 
since the cloth forms the background of the picture and 
should therefore be inconspicuous by its perfect fitness and 
suitability to the purpose. The preferred designs according 
to a store survey include dots, satin stripes, fine floral designs, 
such as rose; conventional, such as the fleur-de-lis; and geo- 
metrical, as in the fine, dice designs. 

A new style in designs is being shown in sets of colored 
damask cloths and napkins. Also white cloths with colored 
designs. These are used with china matching either in color 
or design. There are also exclusive designs made by copying 
designs on china, furniture, and so forth. They are sold by 
name and are considered marks of quality, since they are 
artistic and are used in only the finest grades of linen. 

The linen supply will include tablecloths for formal occa- 
sions and luncheon cloths, napkins, runners for tables and 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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e Business Girl Knows 


The Dollars-and-Cents Value of 
“That Schoolgirl Complexion” 





A beauty is rated a dollars-and-cents asset by 
\ women of the stage and screen, so, too, it is 
rated today by women in the business world. Note 
there the lovely complexions that you see. 


we 


THE universal rule for daily skin 
cleansing with soap and water is 
founded on one important factor: A 


true complexion soap is meant. The rule for gaining a good complexion is the 


same as for keeping one—soap and water, as ad- 
vised by virtually every leading authority on skin 
care. This is to keep the skin and pores clean and 
free of beauty-impairing accumulations. 


Thus millions use Palmolive, a 
soap made for ONE purpose ONLY: 
# to safeguard and protect the skin. 


Remember this when purchasing soap 


for facial use. ae . 
yy The one secret is in the kind of soap one uses. 


© Only a true complexion soap can be wisely em- 
P ployed on the skin. Other soaps may be too harsh. 
















The rule for 
“That Schoolgirl Complexion” 


Thus millions use Palmolive, in this way—a 
soap made for ONE purpose only, to safeguard 
the skin. +A good complexion is worth too 
much to experiment. 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, then with 
cold. If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a 
touch of good cold cream—that is all. 


Do this regularly, and particularly in the eve- 
ning. Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them on over night. They clog the 
pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads and dis- 
figurements often follow. They must be washed 
away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment g:ven 
above. Do not think any green soap, or one *ep- 
resented as of olive and palm oils, is the same 
as Palmolive. 

It costs but 10c the cake! So little that mil: ‘ons 
let it do for their bodies what it does for theif 
faces. Obtain a cake, then note the difference one 
week makes. The Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago, Ill. 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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eyeeee| HAVE it on rather good au- 
} I rg! thority that the baked bean, so 
Weal Pim! beloved in every part of New 
Nei (a) England, is not of Boston ori- 
ise} gin at all. My informant tells 
me that the old monks in a monastery in 
Russia baked beans in pots of almost 
exactly the same shape and description as 
the bean pots of Massachusetts, a hundred 
years or more before America was discov- 
ered. 

It is sad to dispel illusions, but in view 
of the fact that all the legumes with which 
we are familiar, and many more of which 
we know little or nothing, are much fa- 
vored by Europeans, the story of the 
baked beans sounds rather plausible. If it 
is not true, at least we must give Russia 
the credit for several other very tasty 
dishes in which the beans and other 
legumes play a very important part. 

Germany, Spain, Italy, Sweden and 
England also give a very welcome place on 
the menu to these good dried vegetables. 

The lentil is perhaps the least known, 
but the most valuable of all the legumes; it 
resembles a small split pea, being darker 
in color and rather flatter. Like the other 
legumes, the lentil is distinctly valuable in 
the diet, its high protein content making 
it an important muscle and tissue builder. 
In cooking all of the legumes it is neces- 
sary to soak them for some time in cold 
water to restore to them some of the water 
which has been removed in the drying proc- 
ess. Then they should be cooked very 
slowly over a low heat until they are ten- 
der. There can be no definite rule as to the 
amount of water required for soaking or 
cooking, as the quantity of water evapo- 
rated in the drying process differs with the 
different vegetables. From three to four 
cupfuls to a cupful of the legume is a good 
rule. 

Always wash dried products very thor- 
oughly in several waters, then put them to 
soak in fresh water, cook them in the same 
water in order not to waste any food value 
which may have escaped through the soak- 
ing process. 


RUSSIAN LENTIL Soup is hearty and 
very nourishing. Serve it for luncheon 
with croutons, or small squares of toast; 
nothing more will be required except a 
light dessert of baked apples or stewed 
fruit with whole-wheat bread and butter. 
Soak one cupful of lentils overnight and 
cook them in from three to four cupfuls of 
water until tender enough to pass through 
a sieve, which requires about an hour. Rub 
enough canned tomatoes through a sieve 
to equal the amount of lentil pulp. 

Cook a small chopped onion till tender; 
but not colored, in three tablespoonfuls of 
butter, add three tablespoonfuls of flour 
and cook to a smooth paste. Slowly stir in 
the tomato juice and the lentil pulp, sea- 
son with one teaspoonful of sugar, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of pepper, a small piece of 
bay leaf, a stalk of celery chopped fine and 
half a green pepper also chopped. Simmer 
until the pepper and celery are tender, re- 
move the bay leaf, turn into a tureen and 
sprinkle with finely chopped parsley. 


a? 





The recipe for Russian lentil soup is one often sought. 


Legumes Sor Lent 


By CarouineE B. Kinc 


LIMA BEANS A LA POULETTE—a French 
dish, of course, and a delightful one. Wash 
and soak one and one-half cupfuls of Lima 
beans. Place over the fire in three cupfuls 
of chicken or veal stock to cook gently un- 
til tender, about one and one-half hours. 
If the stock evaporates add a little from 
time to time, but have none remaining 
when the beans are done. Pour over them 
one and one-half cupfuls of scalded milk; 
thicken with three-quarters tablespoonful 
each of butter and flour rubbed to a paste. 
Just before serving, whip in the yolk of an 
egg mixed with a little milk. 


ARROZ CON POLLO is one of the most 
famous dishes in Spain. ‘Many things are 
used in it other than the delightful little 
chick-pea, or garbanzos, which is its 
Spanish name, but to me it is the pea it- 
self that makes the dish the tasty, fas- 
cinating thing it is. I have made this dish 
very successfully, however, without the 
clams and have substituted the navy bean 
for the garbanzos. Arroz con pollo, like 
so many of the Spanish dishes, is a whole 
meal in itself. It may be followed with a 
green salad, crackers and coffee if desired. 

Wash and soak overnight a cupful of 
the Spanish peas, or garbanzos; in the 
morning boil them until tender, drain and 
add one and one-half cupfuls of toma- 
toes—a small can—three pimientos cut 
in pieces, one chopped onion, a bay leaf, 
two cloves, a teaspoonful of salt, and one- 
quarter tezspoonful of pepper. Cut one- 
quarter pound of sausage into half-inch 
slices—the Spanish sausage if possible, if 
not the cervelat or half smokes or any 
sausage of similar type—and add to the 
tomato mixture. Simmer for an hour. 
Meantime disjoint a good-sized frying 
chicken. Salt well, dip into flour and 
brown well in olive oil. Add to the tomato 
and pea mixture, together with four cup- 
fuls of boiled rice and simmer 
together for an hour. Then 
add a dozen clams, cut into 
pieces, and their liquor. Cook 
ten to fifteen minutes longer; 
season, if necessary, and serve 
on a large deep platter, well- 
heated. Garnish with stuffed 
olives and pimientos. The old 
Spaniard who gave me this 
recipe added to it, ‘‘ The plates 
will be passed for refilling.” 


HaBas EspANAS isa Spanish 
dish made with dried kidney 
beans, which are delicious, 
especially if nicely cooked. 
Wash, soak, then cook a pint 
of the beans till tender. Cook 
till crisp half a pound of bacon 
cut into narrow crosswise 
strips. Remove it from the . 
pan and add two shredded 
green peppers. When they are 
tender, but not browned, add 
the beans, two cupfuls of to- 
matoes and a piece of bay leaf 
and cook covered for forty-five 












Even away from their romantic atmos- 
phere, some Mexican dishes flourish. 





minutes. Then season, add the crisp bacon, 
heat through and serve on a warm platter, 
well sprinkled with a cupful of your choice 
of grated cheese. Parmesan is excellent. 


MINISTRONE is the name of an Italian 
thick soup that is most appetizing. Wash 
and soak one cupful of small white navy 
beans, then cook in three pints of water till 
very tender. In the meantime sauté to a 
golden color a tablespoonful of minced 
onion in one-quarter cupful of olive oil, add 
a tiny clove of garlic and a tablespoon- 
ful of minced parsley. Rub the beans 
through a fine sieve with the quart of 
water which remains of that in which they 
were boiled; add the seasonings with the 
oilin which they were cooked, besides a 
cupful of strained tomato liquor, a cupful 
of finely chopped cabbage and half a cup- 
ful of freshly boiled rice. Season to taste, 
simmer for half an hour, and then serve in 
soup plates. Garnish with a spoonful of 
grated Parmesan cheese. 


AN EXCELLENT MEXICAN DISH is made 
of our cowpeas. To prepare it place in the 
bottom of the bean jar or casserole a whole 
medium-sized onion, stuck with a clove, a 
piece of garlic, four pieces of mustard 
pickle, and three tablespoonfuls of the 
mustard sauce. Over this place a layer of 
the beans, soaked, and cooked till tender, 
then a layer of three-eighth-inch slices of 
salt pork, then more beans; repeat until 
the crock is full. Sprinkle with a table- 
spoonful of sugar and pour in enough boil- 
ing water to fill the crock. Bake very 
slowly from five to six hours, adding boil- 
ing water as needed. 


BLACK BEAN Soup is so rich and deli- 
cious it may well pass for something much 
finer than it is. Select the larger black 
beans, sometimes called ‘‘turtle beans,”’ 
and wash and soak one pint of them over- 
night in two quarts of cold water. In the 
morning add a medium-sized onion finely 
minced and cooked in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, sev- 
eral stalks of celery cut into 
half-inch slices, a tiny piece of 
bay leaf, several cloves, one 
quarter teaspoonful each of 
thyme and dry mustard, a 
dash of black pepper and a 
teaspoonful of peppercorn. 
Cook gently for about four 
hours or until the 
beans are very 
tender. Then 
strain, rubbing the 
beans well through 
the sieve. 

Brown three 
tablespoonfuls of 
flour in an equal 
amount of but- 
ter and add the 
bean pulp slowly. 
Return to the fire 
to reheat, then 
serve with thin 
slices of lemon and 
of hard-cooked 
egg in each plate. 














Flavor- 
health and 
convenience 


HE FLAVOR of Beech-Nut foods 

has long been recognized in the 
American home, and Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter lives up to the Beech-Nut 
flavor reputation. That “finest flavor” is 
not developed by chance. It’s planned. 
Nothing is left undone to produce it. 
The finest, well cultivated, fully 
matured No. 1 peanuts are selected, 
the utmost care and the skill of ex- 
perience are relentlessly employed. 
This uniform fresh flavor is protected, 
preserved for you in clean vacuum 
sealed jars. Beech-Nut is the chil- 
dren’s natural health food, for it gives 
them fats in a form they love best and 
digest easiest. A quick dip into bright 
easy-to-open jars—a knife spread 
across a fresh slice of bread and there 
you have it—flavor, health and conve- 
nience. A combination of all-around 
high value at every-day cost. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut 
Butter 
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Her lovely hands finished a dozen 
tasks before she dressed for tea, but 
they confess nothing, because she 
uses Ivory whenever she uses soap. 
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WITH HOME-KEEPING AHEAD ~- 
how can she protect the Loveliness of her 
hands and face ? 


Her very first ‘‘own’”’ party since her wedding! 
What a thrill there is in it for this girl, who 
has dreamed of the day when she should 
welcome her friends as a hostess in her own 
right—in her own charming home! 


‘““Lovelier than ever,’’ say her classmates, 
who are even yet stirred by the memory of 
her triumph as charming Rosalind in the col- 
lege play. 

But among their many memories of her, the 
most vivid of all, perhaps, is the velvety 
beauty of her skin. And her confident smile 
that day when, after insistent questioning, 
she revealed her simple beauty treatment: 

‘Ivory Soap and water twice a day, and a 
little cold cream,’ she had said. 

And this is sti// her beauty treatment. 

But whatabout her hands, nowsoexquisitely 
smooth and white? Are their youthfulness 
and loveliness imperiled by the new duties 
before them? 


If we could talk with owners of such hands, 
we should like to say something like this: 


To keep the hands of youth 


‘In this life which spreads so enchantingly 
before you, your hands will not only lift 
gleaming silver at tea, and dispense hospital- 
ity at candle-lit dinner parties, but they will 
also lavish care upon all the precious treasures 
which have so suddenly become your own. 
In doing this, they will busy themselves with 
soap and water in a dozen ways during your 
home-keeping hours, even though you may 
have capable assistants to help you. 


“Do you realize that the kind of soap they 
touch determines whether your hands will 


. keep the smoothness and whiteness of youth, 


or lose it? 


‘Will you let us give you a precious bit of 
information which has protected lovely hands 
for millions of other women?— 


‘ Hands that cherish Spanish glass ot 
gay modern china are as safe in Ivory 
suds as the precious plate itself. 


“If you will guard your hands by using 
Ivory in every task which requires soap, your 
hands will meet every social occasion with 
pride and confidence. . 


Ivory for every task 


where hands touch soap 


‘For with all its purity and kindness and 
creamy whiteness, Ivory is a thorough soap 
and an economical soap—for your precious 
silver and glass and china; for your delica:e 
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lingerie and linens—for every purpose where 
soap is needed in your home. 

‘When you wash anything with Ivory, 
your hands get an Ivory bath—and Ivory 


baths, however frequent, can do your hands 
no harm.”’ 


A form of Ivory for every purpose 


Guest Ivory—the dainty blue-wrapped cake, 
especially for your face and hands. Bath 
Ivory—the medium-sized cake for general 
toilet and bath use. Household Ivory—the 
big cake which protects delicate hands in 


household tasks. Ivory Flakes—sheer, feathery 
flakes of genuine Ivory, for quick wash- 
bowl laundering of delicate fabrics. 


Free —A little book on Charm. What kind 
of care for different complexions? Figures? 
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Feminine hands can 
say such pleasant 
things with gracious 
confidence when they 
are smooth and white 
and gently cared for. 
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Hair? The ‘‘why”’ of wrinkles. Which cos- 
metics for different skins? A dainty little 
book—On the Art of Being Charming—answerts 
many questions like these and is free. Simply 
send a post card to Winifred S. Carter, Dept. 
7-CF, Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. ~ 


IVOABY.SOAP 


KIND TO EVERYTHING IT TOUCHES 


99 44/100 °/, pure - It floats 
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In All the WoRLD 


No flavor like thts 
in a Syrup 


The world-famous MAPLE TANG that turns 
plain pancakes into a morning’s adventure 


’ your pancakes haven't seemed 
everything they might be lately; 
not quite so enticing, not quite so 
praise-inviting as you would like to 
have them, don’t be discouraged with 
yourself as a cook. Just put aside your 
present syrup for a day, and try them 
with Log Cabin. 


It makes the most amazing difference! 
And reveals, in a delightfully con- 
vincing way, what cooking experts 
mean when they say, “‘It isn’t so 
much the way you make pancakes as 
the kind of syrup you use that counts.’’ 


The flavor of Log Cabin is the most 
famous syrup flavor in the world. No 
other syrup you can buy has a flavor 
like it. A flavor that brings the tin- 
gling Marre Tanc of the great North 
Woods to your breakfast table. 


For that reason, Log Cabin is sup- 
planting ordinary syrups in homes 
from one end of the land to the other. 
It is the real secret of hundreds of 
women who are famous for their pan- 


‘cakes. You'll know why, the first 


time you have pancakes that way! 


To gain that flavor, we blend the two 
supreme maple sugars of the world: 
Canadian and New England. Then mel- 
low their richness, to, the perfect 
syrup Creation, with pure granulated 
sugar—under a special process. A 
process we've held secret for some 
40 years. 


Today say “‘Log Cabin’’ to your 
grocer. Try it. Never again will an 
ordinary syrup satisfy you. The Log 
Cabin Products Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. 





Obtain Anywhere 
THE real Log Cabin Syrup is packed onty in tins resembling 
miniature log cabins. (Note illustration.) It is on sale at grocery 
stores everywhere, and costs but a trifle more than ordinary syrups. 


39688838 
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The banana is sealed air-tight in its skin, which 
should remain unbroken until the fruit is used. 


What Do You Kuow About It? 








— O YOU KNOWrthat a banana has a high food value— 


100 calories in a large one? 






freee y THis is Wuy a banana should be regarded not as a 
avers ti fruit to eat casually but as a substantial food. 


DO YOU KNOW that bananas contain a large amount of 
starch? 

Tuis 1s Wuy they may be served with meat in place of pota- 
toes. 

DO YOU KNOW that when a banana is sufficiently ripened 
the starch is converted into dextrine and sugar? 

Tuis 1s Wuy a banana in order to be easily digested must be 
ripe. 

DO YOU KNOW that the starch in an unripe banana is just 
as indigestible as any other raw starch? 

Tuis 1s Wuy unripe bananas should never be eaten without 
having been cooked. 

DO YOU KNOW that as a banana ripens brown spots appear 
on the skin? 

Tuts 1s Wuy a banana with a clear yellow skin is not thor- 
oughly ripe. 

DO YOU KNOW that as long as the skin of a banana is un- 
broken it is a sterile food? 

Tuis 1s Wuy bananas should be cut and not torn from the 


bunch. 
DO YOU KNOW that the banana is deficient in organic salts 


and it therefore leaves little residue to be eliminated by 
the kidneys? 


Tuis 1s Wuy bananas are excellent food for people with kidney 
trouble. 


DO YOU KNOW that bananas are low in protein? 

Tuis 1s Wuy they do not supply, to any extent, food necessary 
for repair. 

DO YOU KNOW that the “strings” sometimes left on peeled 
bananas are indigestible? 

Tuis 1s Wuy a banana which is to be eaten by a child should 
first be scraped. 

DO YOU KNOW that because of the quantity in which 
bananas may be eaten they are a good source of vitamin? 
Tuis 1s Wuy they are classed with other protective foods 

which have an important place in the diet. 


Food- Faéts Information Service 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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Cthe Extra Helpers Club 


meets to do your wash 





EETING TIME—any washday. Meeting 
M place—your washtub. Those present— 

busy, bustling extra helpers, eager to do 
your wash. 

Golden soap and plenty of naptha! Two 
aciive cleansers working together. These are 
the extra helpers. And they’re blended to- 
gether in Fels-Naptha by our exclusive jyy 
process. ¥ 

You know there is plenty of naptha in 
Feis-Naptha. You can smell it in every bar. 
Ard everybody knows naptha is the safe, 


gentle cleanser“dry cleaners” use. When you wash 


with Fels-Naptha, the naptha loosens the grease 
and dirt you would otherwise have to rub out— 
and the good, soapy suds wash them away. 









THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


»., Fels-Naptha washes everything that’s washable, 
dainty things or heavy, and does it more easily. 
It works in tub or machine; in cool, lukewarm or 
hot water, or when you boil your clothes. 


Nor should you forget that it is equally helpful 
for washing windows and for other cleaning jobs 
around the house. 


An order for Fels-Naptha means that the Extra 
Helpers Club will be on hand to do your next 
wash. Call your grocer and make sure of it today! 


FELS & CO., Philadelphia 
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Only perfect 
blending yields this luscious flavor 


>. Stepan es 





The making of Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon 
Mayonnaise isoneof the finearts. Break- 
fast eggs, freshly ground spices and 
golden salad oil give it just the smooth 
rich flavor which the old-fashioned 
housewife used to call “‘homemade.” 

Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise 
comes from a wonderful old recipe and 
is always fresh, sweet, uniform. Use it 
just as it comes from the jar. Or you 
can vary it. For bland salads sharpen 
the dressing with spicy or pickled ingre- 
dients. For sweet salads, add cream, 
honey, nuts, or ginger. 

For the popular % pint size—2¢5c. 
Other sizes: 3% oz., pint and quart jars. 
At all grocers. 


Hellmann's 
Bluc Ribbon 


MAYONNAISE 


SEND for this clever little book 
chock-full of good ideas on vary- 


ing your salads and their dressings 


March, 1928 








RICHARD HELLMANN, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. M-LHJ-3-28 


Please send me the new Hellmann Blue Ribbon Salad-Idea Booklet containing 45 
recipes for tempting salads and salad dressings. 


Name Street 





City State 




















Uncooked Marshmallow Loaf accompanied by cream cheese is often just the right dessert 
combination with after-dinner coffee. 


Day-Before ‘Desserts 


By Evsie FyeEtstTap RADDER 





Re mata] ACH housewife has her own pet 
A Pe #1, scheme or practice for furnish- 
Ma 2 ing a maximum of pleasure to 
Bx er her family at a minimum of ef- 
ktescemies| fort to herself. Now my own 
family is particularly fond of desserts, 
while I myself am too busy a woman al- 
ways to enjoy the daily interruption of 
preparing them, so I began to experiment 
with desserts that may be prepared a day 
in advance. These that I am passing on to 
you are our favorites. 

You will find it a genuine economy of 
time to have on your list several delicacies 
that can be prepared well ahead in a con- 
venient hour. For desserts which are good 
the day after making are usually equally 
good still another day later. And for some 
reason the major task of preparing a din- 
ner seems out of the way when the dessert is 
ready toserve. Also, I found these desserts 
a marvelous help when it came to my little 
afternoon bridge club or when we had 
guests for dinner. 

Some of the following lend themselves 
to family-style service and take little stor- 
age space, while others are set aside in 
the individual molds. 









UNCOOKED MARSHMALLOW LOAF will 
keep successfully for some time in a cool 
place. It may be served alone or with 
whipped cream. Sterilize, then butter the 
kitchen scissors and cut one-half pound 
of marshmallows into quarters and drop 
into one-half cupful of thin cream to soften. 
Meanwhile pit and cut one-half pound of 
dates into lengthwise quarters. Roll one- 
half pound of Graham crackers until finely 
crumbed and chop coarsely one-half cupful 
of walnuts or pecans. Work all together 
into a loaf and shape in a pan two inches 
deep. Cut when ready to serve. 


PEANUT PUDDING. Mix together three 
tablespoonfuls of honey, two and two- 
thirds tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, three 
tablespoonfuls of peanut butter and one- 
eighth ofa teaspoonful of salt. Blend well 
and then gradually stir into it two cupfuls 
of scalded milk. When smooth, cover and 
cook in a double boiler twenty minutes. 
Turn into small molds to chill and serve 
unmolded with whipped or plain cream. 


PINEAPPLE RICE. Cook one-half cupful 
of rice in four cupfuls of boiling salted 
water until just tender. Drain thoroughly 
and cool. Add one cupful of crushed pine- 
apple in which one-eighth of a cupful of 
sugar has been dissolved. Mix together 
lightly with a fork, chill, and just before 


serving fold in three-quarters of a cupful 
of cream, whipped. 


MAPLE Nut Mo.Lp. Mix together one- 
half cupful of brown sugar and three 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch and add 
enough cold water to make a smooth 
paste—about four tablespoonfuls. Stir 
into one and one-half cupfuls of boiling 
water and cook in a double boiler fifteen 
minutes, stirring until thickened. Add 
one-quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, one- 
half teaspoonful of vanilla, fold into the 
beaten white of one egg, and add one- 
quarter cupful of chopped walnut meats. 
Pour into individual molds and chill. 


RICE BUTTERSCOTCH. Wash one-third 
of a cupful of rice and cook in a double 
boiler with two cupfuls of scalded milk. 
Meanwhile cook together, until sirupy, 
one cupful of brown sugar, one-quarter 
of a teaspoonful of salt and two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, stirring constantly. 
When the rice is nearly tender, stir the 
butterscotch mixture into it and continue 
the cooking until the rice is entirely done. 
Mold in individual cups and serve cold. 


CHOCOLATE MACAROON PUDDING. Soak 
one tablespoonful of granulated gelatin in 
two tablespoonfuls of cold water until the 
water is absorbed, then add one-quarter 
of a cupful of boiling water and stir until 
dissolved. Chill and, when starting to set, 
fold in one pint of cream, whipped. Add 
six well-crushed macaroons to half of the 
mixture. Pour into a mold and cover with 
the remaining part, into which has been 
folded one-quarter of a pound of melted 
sweet chocolate. This will stiffen very at- 
tractively in distinct layers. 


DELMONICO PUDDING. Soak three- 
quarters of a tablespoonful of granulated 
gelatin in two tablespoonfuls of cold water, 
then dissolve in one-quarter of a cupful of 
boiling water and add one tablespoonful 
of lemon juice. Stir this gelatin mixture 
into a soft custard made from one egg 
yolk, one-eighth of a cupful of sugar, one- 
eighth of a teaspoonful of salt and one cup- 
ful of hot milk. Let it stand until cool, then 
fold in one stiffly beaten egg white and 
one-half teaspoonful of vanilla, and pour 
into a mold. When firm enough to hold its 
shape, spread over it one cupful of cream, 
whipped, and mixed with one-quarter of a 


_ cupful of powdered sugar and one-half tea- 


spoonful of vanilla. Dot with one-eighth 
of a pound of minced candied fruit. Chill 
for two hours and serve unmolded. 
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A Brilliant New Willys-Knight Six 


at the lowest price in history 


— inheriting the qualities of the costlier Willys-Knight cars 


OMEN of extensive motoring expe- 
rience are most enthusiastic in their 
reception of the new Willys-Knight 
Standard Six. They are quick to respond 
to the appeal of this beautiful new car’s 
low, graceful lines and its rich, harmoni- 
ously blended colors. They are gratified 
by its sparkling activity, its easy starting, 
its unsurpassed ease of control and its com- 
‘ortable riding qualities. And they are 
keenly appreciative of its moderate cost 
and its marked operating economy. 


(Indeed, this new, lower priced Willys- 
Knight Six is thoroughly qualified to 
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STANDARD SIX 
COACH 5 
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f. o. b. factory, making ity. 

Knight Six superiority available 
ne to countless new buyers. Prices 
~ and specifications subject to 
: change without notice. Willys- 
Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
bach iy eran Sales Co., 

td., Toronto, da. 
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carry on the best Willys-Knight tradi- 
tions. Only a car upon which had been 
concentrated such engineering skill, and 
sO many years of experience in building 
the patented Willys-Knight sleeve-valve 
engine, could be expected to match its 
brilliant performance. 


And only a car enjoying the benefits of 
so large and extensive an organization 
could offer such richness of finish and ap- 
pointment, and such quality throughout, 
at so low a cost. By all means, be sure 
to see and drive the new Willys-Knight 
Standard Six at your earliest convenience. 


WILLYS -KNIGHT 


S Ix 


STAN DARD 








With thousands of pictures 
like these we have 
said to mothers “It works!” 
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Now we want to tell you WHY 


Please listen 


= after year, in Eagle Brand ad- 
vertising, we have shown photo- 
graphs of sturdy children raised on this 
food. Year after year, we have printed 
grateful letters from mothers of these 
children. This, we felt, was convinc- 
ing proof of Eagle Brand's excellence 
as a baby food. 

But modern mothers‘are growing 
more scientific-minded. They want to 
know causes, where formerly they were 
content to judge from effects. So we 
should like to tell you, as briefly and 
simply as possible, just why Eagle 
Brand has successfully fed so many 
millions of babies. 


You know, of course, that when a 
baby cannot be nursed, the best substi- 
tute for his natural food is some form 
of modified cow’s milk. But no one 
formula will agree with all babies—for 
babies’ digestive powers are just as 
varied as their eyes and their noses. 


Eagle Brand, however, has agreed with 
more babies than any other one food ever 
tried. It is fresh, pure, whole cow’s 
milk, modified with refined sugar— 
modified by a special process that 
makes this food remarkably easy to 
digest. In the baby’s stomach Eagle 


Eagle Brand 











Brand forms small soft curds, like the 
curds formed by mother’s milk. That is 
why doctors prescribe Eagle Brand in 
difficult feeding cases, as well as under 
normal conditions. 


The sugar in Eagle Brand supplies 
the carbohydrates that all infants re- 
quite. The milk supplies the same ele- 
ments found in certified or Pasteurized 
milk—bone and tissue-building ele- 
ments and growth-promoting vitamins. 
And remember—Eagle Brand is always 
pure—always uniform—always safe— 
for traveling or in any climate. 


So Eagle Brand, again and again, 
helps build splendid health and vigor 
for the babies who cannot be breast 
fed. Like all milk—even breast milk— 
it should be supplemented at the proper 
ages by orange juice, cereals, cod-liver 
oil, etc.—foods now generally recom- 
mended by baby specialists. And when 
your child has passed the bottle feed- 
ing stage—continue Eagle Brand as a 
between-meal drink and a delicious 
spread on bread. It will help to prevent 
and overcome malnutrition. 


Our two free booklets will interest 
you. Mail the coupon and they will be 
sent to you. 





CONDENSED 


Milk © 


THe BorpEN Company 
Borden Building 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me my free copies of ‘Baby's Welfare’’ and 
“What Other Mothers Say.’’ My baby is... .months old. 


L—L, H. J.—3-28 





With a short-tined fork and a nutcracker one can enjoy broiled lobster. 


Dressing and Serving Lobster 





To Allow Maximum 
Pleasure and Enjoyment 


1.When 
bought alive a 
lobster should 
be at least 
nine inches 
long, weigh 


one and a half to two or three pounds and be very active. But 
it may be easily handled by the back of the body. To identify 
the female, look under the tail for a small pair of soft feelers. 





















2. When pre- 
paring to 
broil, split it 
lengthwise 
down the cen- 
ter with a 
cleaver or 
heavy sharp 
knife. If the 
claws are 
plugged, there 
is no danger of 
being pinched. 


4.Then, by 
twisting, take 
off the claws and 
separate the tail 
from the body. 
Remove the in- 
side shell of the 
tail by cuttingon 
each ‘side with 
a sharp knife 
or scissors. 





7. Pull out the wooden peg ei do 
plug the claw and twist it free from the 
second joint. After breaking the shell 
with a nutcracker, remove it and you 
can lift out with the tip of a knife the 
large piece of tender meat found there. 


claws,and sprigs of water cress. The colorful coral 
found in the back of the female’s tail may be 
grated over the top for additional garnishing. 





3. A lobster has no nerves, so 
it is not greatly shocked at being 
plunged head foremost into 
boiling water. When done, chill 
inice water, Either way of cook- 
ing takes about half an hour. 


5. Then lift out the tail muscle, 
which is the largest single piece 
of meat in the lobster; turn it 
over and remove the intestinal 
vein, which appears lengthwise 
as a green or yellow streak. 


6. After lifting the body out of the 
shell, separate the edible portions 
of meat from the tough “dead 
men”? with finger tips or the sharp 
point of a knife. Reserve the 
green crumbly portion, which is fat. 


S. A very attractive way of serving 
lobster salad is in the inverted 
shell garnished with the small 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 
“Continuously strenuous work, even in an office 
where the atmosphere is one of beauty and 
calm, can be very wearing. 

“Finally I had a breakdown. My weight 
dropped to 101 pounds. For six years I strug- 
gled along, trying everything I knew to build 
myself up again—but without success. 

“When at last Fleischmann’s Yeast was rec- 
ommended to me I grasped at the hope as a 
drowning person clutches at a straw. ‘But there 
the comparison ends, for in less than a year the 
Yeast had restored me to my normal weight 
and brought back my health. I am now vig- 
orous and well. And happy in my work.” 

Mae Hennessy 


IGOR, stamina, a cheery outlook 
depend largely on regular and 
complete elimination of food waste. 


Doctors for years have known this. 
And more and more they are recom- 
mending Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food, 
fresh as any green vegetable. It helps 
to keep the intestines free of poisons. 
Strengthens the sluggish intestinal 
muscles. Banishes constipation. 


Your new intestinal health soon re- 
flects itself throughout your body. 
Your blood clears. Your digestion im- 
proves. Your skin is freed of embar- 
rassing eruptions. 

Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply ata time 
from your grocer and keep in any cool 
dry place. Send for latest booklet on 
Yeast in the diet—free. Health Re- 
search Dept. G-g6, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington St., New 
York City. 


RIGHT 
Mr. Devaney at his linotype machine in the composing 
room of a Cincinnati newspaper. It looks like a big type- 
writer, but it’s a man’s size job to operate one. The work 
is both exacting and confining. 

“T began to suffer from severe indigestion caused by 
constipation,” Mr. Devaney writes. “I became so badly 
run down that I lost twenty pounds in weight .. . Being 
advised to try Fleischmann’s Yeast, I began to eat three 
cakes a day. In two or three months’ time I recovered my 
normal weight and entirely overcame my constipation. 
And my stomach trouble has never bothered me since.” 

Epwarp J. Devaney, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Do this—to be energetic, well: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly every 
day, one cake before each meal or between meals. Eat it 
plain, or dissolved in water—hot or cold—or any other 
Way you like. For stubborn constipation drink it in a 
glass of hot water (not scalding) before meals and before 
goins to bed. Dangerous cathartics will gradually 
become unnecessary. 
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Miss Mae Hennessy, Buffalo, N. ¥ 

















ABOVE 


Mr. C. B. Webber, manufacturer of ball bearings, in the 
office of his plant at Boston. He writes: 


““Some years ago I was sick in bed for about a week. 
After I got up I still didn’t feel my old self, so I called for 
the doctor. He said that I hadn’t got rid of all the poison 
from my recent illness, and ordered me to eat three cakes 
every day of Fleischmann’s Yeast, one before each meal. 
At that time I had never heard of eating Yeast for health, 
but I followed the doctor’s suggestion and gave it a fair 
trial. I can truthfully say that Yeast did all he said it 
would do. I am now entirely well.” 


C. B. Wesser, Boston, Mass. 


I stru ggled to get 
back my healt. 


ABOVE 


“When I graduate from school I hope to become an athletic 
instructor. (I now hold high points in running and jumping 
and the highest athletic average in my class.) When I take up 
my instruction duties one thing you may be sure of is that I 
shall recommend Fleischmann’s Yeast. Here is why: 


““Some time ago I was bothered with severe skin eruptions, 
all the way up my left arm. Tonics and salves had no effect 
whatever. At last, seeing in a newspaper what Fleischmann’s 
Yeast had done for many others, I began to eat it myself. In 
a few weeks there wasn’t a blemish of any kind on my arm. 
This was about three years ago, but I still eat Yeast every day 
about mealtime, and am in the best of health.” 


Bessie Bracke, Cleveland, Ohio 









Postum holds a place of ates 


WN up, now, you who have never tried 

Postum. You have always thought of it as a 
“health” drink, haven’t you? Something with a 
“medicine” taste. 

Thousands were just as skeptical as you—until 
they tried Postum. Then they became enthusiastic 
Postum users for life! 

Now you try it! You'll find it a health drink, to 
be sure. A drink that never robs you of a minute’s 
sleep, that never flusters the nerves, that never 
brings on headaches or interferes with digestion as 
caffein does. But— 

You'll enjoy Postum itself as much as you enjoy 
its beneficial results! 

It looks so tempting in the cup—a deep, velvety 
brown changing to a golden-brown as cream is added. 
It smells so appetizing—a rich, tangy aroma. And 
then its flavor—a flavor different from that of any 
other drink! Smooth and mellow, hearty, zestful ! 


A drink made from wholesome grain 


Whole wheat and bran—these two, blended and 
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roasted, give Postum 
its goodness. Not a 
trace of caffein or any 
other artificial stim- 
ulant in it. You 
can drink Postum three times a day, day in, day 
out, safe in the knowledge that you are contributing 
only to health and efficiency. 

Many hostesses, too, have discovered in Postum 
the best of all drinks for the late-evening supper— 
a drink that every guest can enjoy without danger 
of sleepless after-hours. 


Make this 30-day test 


The best way to test Postum is to make it your 
mealtime drink for thirty days. Then you can 
judge both its flavor and its wonderful value to 
health. Before the thirty days are up, you'll 
not only know why millions prefer this drink— 
you'll join them in preferring it! Let Carrie 
Blanchard, food demonstrator, help 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





ona 


r on two million d 


Its only after effect 
is a desire jor MOVE Carrie Blanchard’s off 


Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 


Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to 
prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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you start this test. Accept 
her offer. 


“Let me send you, free, one 
week’s supply of Postum, together with my personal 
directions for preparing it, as a start on the 30-day 
test. Or if you would rather begin the test today, get 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less than most 
other mealtime drinks—only one-half cent a cup. 

“Please indicate on the coupon whether you pre- 
fer Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup, of 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


P.—L.H.J. 3-2€ | 








Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 








imevagr Poet ;..°. 6 <n 3 se tk 8 OO Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
POSTUM CORRAL. oon a a a eee a acs O prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 
Name 
Street. 
CREW, ical ... State, 








In Canada, address Canapran Postum Company, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Take heed all you wise and up-to-date cooks 
If you would rate high, read with care the health books. 


We Test Our Readers Recipes 


That Aid in Health Programs 


Prune Juice and NGlk 


fase) In the morning simmer slowly 
Yeu! in the water in which they were 
“} soaked until the liquid is re- 
a thick, rich sirup. This may 
require almost two hours of cooking and 
there will be about two cupfuls of the 
sirup. Dilute with milk in proportion 
desired and garnish with whipped cream. 
Serve with unsweetened crackers. This is 
a very healthful dessert for a child’s sup- 
per. The remaining prunes can, of course, 
be used as a basis for some other dish. 
F. C., El Paso, Texas. 





Liver Dumplings 


14 Pound of Calves’ 
Liver 
1 Small Onion 
lg Teaspoonful of Black 
Pepper 
14 Teaspoonful of 
Chopped Parsley 


1 Cupful of Fresh 
Bread Crumbs 
1 Egg 
14 Cupful of Stock or 
Milk 
¥% Cupful of Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Baking Powder 
HOP the liver and mix with it the 
finely minced onion, the pepper, pars- 
ley and bread crumbs, and combine with 
the well-beaten egg. . Moisten with stock 
or milk; about a quarter of a cupful will 
be needed. Stir in the flour sifted with the 
baking powder and drop by spoonfuls into 
boiling beef broth. Cook gently for ten 
minutes and serve as a garnish for a clear 
soup or as a main dish accompanied by 
some green vegetables. 
Miss A. N., Zoar, Ohio. 


Calves Liver With Spinach 


1 Pound of Calves’ 


iver 
144-Inch Slice of Stale 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Brea 4% Teaspoonful of 
1¢ Cupful of Cream Pepper 
4 Cupful of Minced 2 Hard-Cooked Eggs 
nion 144 Cupfuls of Cooked 
Spinach 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter 


V IPE off the liver carefully, using a 

clean cloth slightly moistened with 
cold water. Barely cover 
it with water and cook 
gently until tender, then 
put through a food chop- 
per, using a fine knife. In 
the meantime soak the 
bread in the cream, mince 
the onion and brown it 
slightly in the butter, 
then stir, with the sea- 
sonings, into the ground 
liver. Fill a buttered 
mold first with a border of 
sliced hard-cooked eggs, then with the liver. 
Cover with the spinach finely chopped. 
Protect the whole with a sheet of buttered 
paper and stand in a pan of hot water to 
cook in a moderate oven—350° F.—until 
firm. Turn out onto a hot platter and serve 
with cream or mushroom sauce. Instead 
of calves’ liver that of other animals may 
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The little calf’s liver is the doctor’s 
special pet. 
For pernicious anemia it’s the best 
diet yet. 


be substituted if desirable, as the process 
of grinding makes the flesh more tender 
when cooked. 

Mrs. L. H. F., Liberal, Mo. 


Fricassee Calves Liverand Noodles 


1!4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Poultry Seasoning 
3 Medium-Sized Ripe 
Tomatoes 
3 Medium-Sized 
Green Peppers 


1 Pound of Calves’ 
Liver 

14 Teaspoonful of Salt 

4 Teaspoonful of 
Pepper 

14 Cupful of Flour 

14 Cupful of Bacon Fat 6 Small White Onions 

4 Teaspoonful of 3 Cupfuls of Cooked 
Celery Salt Noodles 


OUR boiling water over the liver and 

soak for five minutes, then drain. 
Wipe dry, dredge both sides with the salt, 
pepper and flour, then brown quickly in 
the hot bacon fat, using for this purpose 
an iron skillet and other heavy utensil 
of similar nature. Meanwhile cut the 
vegetables into quarters, and when the 
liver is crisply browned, turn them into 
it, adding at the same time a pint of boil- 
ing water. Stir in the celery salt and poul- 
try seasoning, cover and boil gently for 
about forty-five minutes. This makes a 
delicious one-dish meal when served on a 
large platter surrounded with a border of 
freshly cooked noodles. 

Mrs. R. I. Q., High Point, N. C. 


Galves Liver and Heart, Julienne 


1 Pound of Calves’ 


Heart 
14 Pound of Calves 
Liver 
1 Slice of Onion 
ASH the heart thoroughly, remove 
the veins and arteries and soak two 
or three hours in salted water. Drain and 
rinse in cold water. Cut the heart and 
liver into Julienne strips and brown quickly 
in fat with the minced onion. Cover with 
boiling water and simmer about two hours 
with the mace, bay leaf and salt. Serve 
with boiled rice and gravy made from the 


liquor in which the meat was 


1 Tablespoonful of Fat 
1 Blade of Mace 
1 Bay Leaf 

\% Teaspoonful of Salt 






cooked. 
M. H. C., Denver, Colo. 


Lemon Whey Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Whey 

1 Cupful of Sugar 

4 Tablespoorifuls of Flour 

1 Egg Yolk 

1 Teaspoonful of Butter 

1 Teaspoonful of Lemon 
Extract or Lemon Juice 


EAT the whey in a 

double boiler and 
mix the ingredients as 
for a custard, stirring the 
sugar and flour, well 
mixed together, into the beaten egg yolk. 
Gradually add the heated whey, stir until 
thick, and cook over hot water for fifteen 
minutes. Add the butter and flavoring and 
cool. Serve garnished with whipped cream 
or meringue. This is an excellent use of 
the valuable food elements found in whey. 

Mrs. M. S., Stoughton, Wis. 
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Up rises that sweet and tantalizing fragrance—the 
hot, spicy aroma of Heinz baked beans—slowly 
browned in heat flooded ovens. Flavor baked into 
them—flavor baked through and through them— 
from tender, golden skin to juicy, tomato-saucy cen- 
ter. They taste baked. They are baked. They’re Heinz. 
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Sometimes, in talking about flavor, we feel as if we're sitting down in your kitchen 
and exchanging recipes . . . Naturally, we start with the beans—selecting them, 
sorting them. In fact, every bean is picked over twice, by hand—and you know 
what that means. 

Then we insist that the beans must be really baked—slowly in the dry heat 
of ovens. For oven baking zs the only way you can have them mealy, tender, golden- 
brown in color, with that real nut-like taste. And remember only beans that are 
baked can be labeled ‘‘baked’’. 

Then, of course, for the sauce we do supervise the growing of our own toma- 
toes, and use them fresh from the garden. . . 

For care és important—the care with which we select our materials, the care 
with which we duplicate home methods of cooking . . . It is one of the many rea- 
sons why the Heinz name has come to mean Flavor. 
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EETH must help 


to save themselves 


GONNA BNA Sa fa Ni“ DO. 4DNA4 Ww “f 


SIX MONTHS AGO a gentleman in Chicago rose to address a 
meeting of dental experts. The next morning, one of his remarks 
was quoted on newspaper front pages all over the country. It 
was news—startling and slightly terrifying news .. . “In all 


America,” said the gentleman from Chicago, “there are probably 
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ing crispness of these 
golden kernels persuade 
you to chew. Really chew 
—giving to teeth and 
gums exercise they must 
have for health and 
beauty. 


What’s more, Grape- 


dentists strongly recommend to 
their patients is Grape-Nuts. The 


delicious nut-like flavor and tempt- 


March, 1928 


dextrins, maltose and other 
carbohydrates, for heat and 
energy; iron for the blood; 
proteins for mus. 
cle and body 
building; and 
the essential vi. 
tamin-B, a build. 
er of appetite. 
Eaten with milk 
or cream, Grape. 


Nuts is an ad. 


only twenty sets of pea natural teeth.” 
NN Ve iV arava 





and eighteen 
million persons 
in America— 
and twenty per- 
fect sets of teeth among them! 
.-- Is it lack of care? Surely not— 
with toothbrushes and dentifrices 
selling by carloads, and tens of 
thousands of dentists keeping al- 
ways as busy as bees!...No, we 
Americans, as a whole, are mak- 
ing noble efforts to save our teeth. 
But why, why, why—inquire the 
hard-worked dentists in chorus— 
can’t people learn that teeth must 


help to save themselves? 


Teeth were made to work. They 
can’t be healthy unless they do 
work. And America’s teeth have 
precious little work to do! Soft, 
mushy, over-refined foods make up 
the greater part of our diet. No 
chewing—no exercise—no proper 
circulation—no real stimulation 
of muscles and membranes 
and tissues. So a whole nation 


—generation after generation 


—goes to the dentist oftener and 


oftener! . . . There’s the whole 


story in a nutshell. 


Look at the Africans and the 
Eskimosand the ancient Egyptians, 
if you don’t believe it! All blessed 
with superb teeth, so long as they 
remained primitive peoples. All 


subject to dental ills a-plenty, once 











Nuts plays an important 
part in tooth building 
also. The health-giving golden 
civilization had accustomed them grains from which it is made— 


to its soft and deficient foods. wheat and malted barley—are 





Now you can, of course, give 


prepared by a special 





















your teeth some measure of exer- process. Because of 


cise without actual this, Grape-Nuts re- 


chewing. You can spend tains valuable ele- 


a half-hour or so ments often deficient 


every day “vigorous- in modern foods. It 


ly massaging the supplies phosphorus 


” 


gums.” You can “bite for teeth and bones; 
down hard, again and 


again, upon some 





firm and resisting 
substance”... 

But why—the dis- 
tracted dentists inquire 
again—why in the name 
of common-sense don’t 


you do as Nature in- 








mirably balanced 
ration, very easy to digest. 

Try this famous food tomor. 
row morning. You will enjoy it 
thoroughly. You will benefit by 
its nourishing qualities and its 
crispness. It is a most important 
food for children, too. It is ready 
to serve, and you can get it at 
any grocer’s. If you would like 
to accept the offer below, simply 


fill in and mail the coupon. 





tended you to, and simply add to 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 










marneevings 
your diet foods that must be thor- of Gra 

Nuts and an 
oughly chewed? It’s far and away authorita- 


POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. g,.L.H.5.-3-29 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, tc- 

ether with the booklet “Civilized Teeth and How to Prevent 
hem.” 


tive booklet | Name 
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- Health 
the easiest method, and the onl — (Co 
, Y | 0 = SS — free! 
completely efficacious one! 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Prod- City 








ucts, which include also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran 
Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 





Prominent among foods that 





In Canada address CANADIAN POSTUM COMPANY, Lid. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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HE sewing 
machine of 
the present 


day is a sturdy 
piece of machinery 
that is remarkably 
reliable. It seldom gets out of order, even 
though it is often abused by lack of proper 
attention. Most of the companies that 
have been in the business for years main- 
tain a service department that responds 
almost instantly to the housewife’s call 
for help when anything goes wrong. But 
if one follows the simple directions for 
running the machine and oiling it, as given 
in the book of instructions that accom- 
panies the machine, it is seldom that one 
has any need for this service. 

One of these service people asserted that 
seventy-five per cent of all the calls they 
make are due to the use of the wrong kind 
of oil for oiling the machine. If the oil 
used happens to have a paraffin base, the 
drying of the paraffin gums up the works. 

It pays to put under lock and key the 
can of oil that comes with the machine, if 
that is necessary to keep the menfolks 
from using it up on things around the 
house for which almost any other lubri- 
cant would serve just as well. And when 
that oil is gone, buy a new supply at a 
store where sewing machines are sold. 

When the sewing machine works heav- 
ily, or for any other reason you think it 
needs a good cleaning, don an apron and 
arm yourself with a steel crochet hook or a 
stiletto, a flat brush, an old machine-oil 
can filled with kerosene, a bottle of the 
very best machine oil you can get, a paste- 
board box and some old, clean, lintless 
cloths. Spread out several layers of news- 
paper on the floor and run the machine 
on them to protect the floor from any oil 
or dust from the cleaning. This is best 
done by daylight and in some place where 
a good light may be had for seeing every 
part of the work of the machine. 


Bathe in Kerosene 


EMOVE the thread, needle presser 
AX foot, shuttle, the cover slide over the 
shuttle race, and the needle plate under the 
presser foot, putting all the parts in the box 
as youremove them. Brush away the dust 
and lint you find on the shuttle race and 
around the feed, then, with the hook or 
stiletto, remove carefully any dirt from 
the teeth of the feed. Wipe the grime from 
all exposed parts, then give them a good 
bath with kerosene from the can, to wash 
away any remaining grit. 

Tip the head of the machine back so you 
can clean the under side of the carrier and 
shuttle race in the same way, then all the 





rest of the parts beneath. Dust and thread 
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When the machine works heavily, assemble the simple equipment necessary and 
allow an hour’s time for a good cleaning. 


cA Clean Sewing Machine 
Hlums Merrily 


By BERTHA STREETER 


here, or in the parts 
in the upright sec- 
tion of the ma- 
chine head that 
cannot be reached 
by a cloth or the 
brush, are generally easily accessible with 
the steel hook. As you go along, use the 
kerosene freely to loosen any hardened or 
gummed oil and to wash out grime and 
dirt. Turn the wheels frequently so the 
kerosene will reach every part. You will 
be surprised to find how much old oil, lint 
and dust come out after only one appli- 
cation of the kerosene, but repeat the op- 
eration until the parts are perfectly clean, 
then wipe them off with the cloth. 

After lowering the head, clean the bal- 
ance wheel in the same way. Free the 
bobbin winder from any thread and wash 
out any grime. Loosen the cover plate on 
the upright portion by the spool pin, wipe 
off dust there, then dose liberally with 
kerosene. Clean the drive wheel and the 
treadle parts. If the machine is run by 
electricity, the motor should be oiled, but 
be careful not to leave any excess oil on 
the motor bearings. 


Lubricate With Oil 


|S” prs all the parts are thoroughly 
clean, oil the machine, according to 
the directions in your instruction book, 
with the machine oil. Kerosene is not a 
lubricant, as many women seem to think; 
it is used only to clean the parts. After 
oiling, run the machine hard for a few 
minutes to work the oil into all the places 
it should go, then wipe off any excess lu- 
bricant with a soft cloth. 

Before inserting the needle, examine the 
point. Sometimes a sewing machine runs 
more heavily than it should because the 
needle is blunted. Machine needles cost 
very little and new ones should be in- 
serted much more often than they are. 
Sometimes the point may be renewed by 
rubbing it over a bit of whetstone. 

There would be fewer blunted needles, 
however, if the cloth were removed from 
the machine each time according to the 
directions in the instruction book. This 
method makes impossible the striking of 
the point of the needle against any metal. 
It is quite worth while to practice taking 
sewing out of the machine in this way un- 
til it becomes a habit, and to insist upon 
the same practice with each member of 
the household as he or she is allowed to 


use it. With a sharp needle and a thor-. 


oughly cleaned and properly oiled sewing 
machine, work goes through with splendid 
results without tiring the operator. But 
before doing regular work on a freshly 
oiled machine, stitch on a scrap of cloth 











—and it will 
serve me longer. 


3-in-One does far more than merely stop disagreeable 
squeaks and rattles in your expensive mechanical 
housekeeping helps. It lengthens their useful life and 
saves repair bills by reducing friction. 


Use regularly and freely on vacuum cleaners, sewing ma- 
chines, the motors of washing machines, iceless refrigerators 
and oil burners, locks, bolts, hinges, window latches, tools, 
go-carts; children’s bicycles, scooters and roller skates. 


The cost of oil for the household is such a very small item 
that one cannot afford to buy anything but the best—and 
there is only one best and only one 3-in-One—a third of a 
century old—used in every civilized country—the standard 
of the world. 

Don’t confuse 3-in-One with ordinary light oils, sometimes called 
“machine oils’’. 3-in-One is decidedly different. A scientific compound 


of several high quality oils. It has properties that are peculiarly its 
own. You're sure to like it. 


everywhere, in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans and three sizes of bottles. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 130 William St., New York, N. Y. 
—A Third of a Century of Continuous Service— 


FREE Generous sample and IIlustrated Dictionary 
mw of Uses. Request them on a postal card. 


RUST is easily prevented by rubbing all metal 
surfaces— indoors or out—nickeled or plain—with 
3-in-One. It penetrates the metal pores, forming a 
moisture-proof protective film. 


i by good grocery, drug, notion, hardware and general | 














3in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
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Regular Package 10¢ 
Family Size 25¢ 
Except in Far West and Canada 





The Only Oats 


Fireless Cooked 
~at the Mill- 
for 12 Hours 


3-Minute Oat Fraxzs is different from 
any oat product that you have ever 
tasted, in quality, appearance and 
flavor. This is because it is made under 
our new and exclusive process, during 
which it is Fireless Cooked—at the 
Mill—for 12 Hours. Once you have 
tried 3-Minute Oat Frakes, you will 
never again be satisfied with ordinary 
oats, therefore look for the ‘Big Red 3 
on the package, which readily distin- 
guishes the genuine from all imitations. 


A new, delicious flavor 
found in no other oats 


Fireless Cooked—at the Mill—for 12 Hours in 
big, tight cookers that retain and thoroughly 
blend all of the proteins, minerals, volatile oils 
and vitamins, these plump, selected oat grains 
develop a new, nut-like deliciousness heretofore 
unknown in any oat product. 


Children like it and 
it is good for them 


Children who must be coaxed to eat other 
cereals are fond of 3-Minute Oat Frakes be- 
cause of its light, fluffy, appetizing appearance 
in the dish and its different, delicious flavor. As 
all of the food value of the whole grain is re- 
tained, it is an unequaled builder for their little 
bodies. 

Just try3-Minute Oat Frakes once—and you'll 
always use it. If your grocer can’t supply you; 
send us his address and 3¢ to cover mailing 
charges and we'll send you that interesting 
booklet, “The Story of 3-Minute Oar Faxes,” 
and a sample package to try. 


THREE MINuTE CEREALS COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Turee Minute Cerears Company, 
715 Sixteenth Street, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Pleasesendmeasample package of the genuine 3-Minute 
Oat Fraxesand your booklet. Enclosed find 3¢ for postage. 
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until all signs of the oil have disappeared. 
Pay special atte.ition to the flat surface 
above the needle where oil is apt to form 
drops that will fall on the fabric. cl 

Plenty of time should be allowed for 
cleaning and oiling a sewing machine. If 
you plan for an hour’s work and it takes 
you but three-quarters of that time, you 
are so much to the good. But if you try 
to hustle through that three-quarters-of- 
an-hour job, you may find later that it 
““was not so good!” 

The intervals between these periods 
when the machine needs a regular clean- 
ing may be lengthened by exercising care 
in regard to a few simple matters. When 
one is through sewing for the day, the dust 
and lint should be wiped off so it cannot 
get into the parts, and the machine should 
be closed. 

Good sewing cotton is of paramount 
importance. Thread that is constantly 
breaking is not only an annoyance and a 
big waster of time but 
it is the cause of un- 
necessary lint and 
thread getting into the 
works. Knots, breaks 
and twists in the sew- 
ing cotton indicate an 
inferior grade of 
thread. 

If good thread 
breaks in this fashion, 
look to the needle. It 
may be too fine to 
carry that number of 
thread, or it may not 
be set in just right. 
The instruction book 
tells what number of 
needle allows free pas- 
sage for each number 
of thread. Different 
machines use different 





kinds of needles. To be on the safe side, 
keep a supply of needles made especially 
for your sewing machine and to carry the 
thread you [generally use, with a couple 
of larger needles for emergencies when 
heavier thread must be used. 

The wrong make of needle, or the right 
make bent in the wrong direction or put 
in wrong, will make the machine skip 
stitches. 

Sometimes the machine runs heavy be- 


_ cause thread is caught in the shuttle race. 


By taking out the bobbin case and run- 
ning the machine in the wrong direction, 
the thread will probably work out. If it 
does not, it probably may be pulled out 
with the assistance of a steel crochet 
hook. 

It is also hard to run a sewing machine 
if the belt is too tight. In such case make 
a small hole in each end of the belt about 
one-quarter of an inch from the end, if 
there is not one there already, and join 
the ends by sewing 
through the holes with 
heavy thread, prefer- 
ably linen, so there 
will be six or eight 
strands in the holes. 
Leave sufficient space 
between the ends of 
the belt to allow for 
the required slack. 
The tendency of a ma- 
chine belt is to stretch 
rather than shrink, so 
it will probably have 
to be shortened within 
a little while. Prob- 
ably all that will be 
needed then will be a 
similar refastening 
with thread that will 
pull the ends of the 
belt together again. 


Knowing What You Buy in Table Linens 


(Continued from Page 43) 


buffets, carving cloths, doilies, tray cloths, 
and so forth. The number and quality will 
depend, of course, on the money available 
for these supplies, but a minimum prob- 
ably would include three tablecloths, one 
extra long for state occasions when a large 
number of guests are being entertained, 
and two smaller pattern cloths either 
round or oblong, depending upon the 
shape of the dining table. It might be well 
to bear in mind that a round cloth can- 
not be used successfully upon an extended 
round table. Cloths sold by the yard vary 
in width from 1 to 3 yards and increase 
by quarter-yard widths to 90 inches, or 
2% yards. 

Pattern cloths come in squares begin- 
ning with the yard square and increasing 
by quarter yards to 2 yards square, the 
length continuing to increase by half yards 
to 4 yards. Others, 2144 and 24% yards 
square, increase in length by half yards to 
4 yards and, in the latter case, sometimes 
to 6 yards. It will be noticed that the 
widths in linen increase by quarter yards 
in the same way that cotton sheeting does, 
and the increase is spoken of in the same 
way as 6/4 or six quarters square for a 
54-inch square, or 10/4 or ten quarters 
square for a 24-yard cloth. Round cloths 
come in sizes of 36, 45, 54, 64, 68 and 72 
inches in diameter. 

The amount allowed to fall over the 
sides of the table varies according to taste, 
from a quarter of a yard upward, the 
deeper width, of course, being preferred 
for formal occasions, but in no case should 
it be long enough to come in contact with 
the guests’ clothes. Napkins are com- 
monly found in three sizes—for dinner 24 
or 27 inches; for breakfast 20 or 22 inches; 
and for luncheon or tea, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18 
and 20 inches. The first three sizes are 
the most commonly preferred in luncheon 
sizes. Napkins should, of course, match 
the cloth in design and finish, and it is 
often a very good idea from the standpoint 


of economy to have two sets of napkins 
to match each table cloth, one of break- 
fast size and the other of dinner size. 

Very little linen is produced in this coun- 
try, due chiefly to the cost of labor. This 
is better appreciated when we remember 
that many of the processes must be hand 
done. For instance, the flax must be 
pulled by the roots, since cutting allows 
the sap to exude and detract from the 
quality, and acut end would mean a blunt 
end, which prevents the spinning of a 
smooth yarn. Retting, or rotting, is a proc- 
ess necessary to the removal of the line 
fibers. It is commonly done by placing 
the bundles of flax in the fields where the 
dew will fall heavily, or in shallow pools 
of stagnant water or in running streams. 
This is a slow process and apparently can 
not be successfully hastened, since the 
chemical methods result in lessened 
strength and color quality. Hackling is a 
hand process which combs and separates 
the line fibers from the tow, and requires 
much skill and care. The best grades of 
linen are wet or water spun, and it is esti- 
mated that this method, while producing 
a finer and smoother thread, costs about 
four times the price of cotton spinning. 
The yarns in the coarser grades are dry 
spun, which partly accounts for their ir- 
regularity in tensile strength. Linen may 
be grass bleached or chemically bleached. 
Many admire the soft gray-brown shades 
of the unbleached and partly bleached 
goods and also believe them to be more du- 
rable; so we find quarter, half and three- 
quarters bleached goods on the market. 

Ireland, Scotland, France and Belgium 
furnish the majority of our damasks, while 
France, Italy, Moravia, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Russia furnish the best-known quali- 
ties of the round-thread linens. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the last of a series 
of articles on buying household linens by Prof. 
Rosamond C. Cook of the University of Cincinnati. 
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Back from the “Bridge” 
at 5:45—and Ted always 


home on the dot at 6. 


Ten minutes — and 
Durkee’s— are enough. 
A savory salad, a snappy 
sandwich spread — and 
compliments! 


Like most men, Ted pre- 
fers a salad dressing 
with tang and “kick.” 
Durkee’s has it. 


The difference is 
in the flavor 


Perfect blend of zestful 
seasonings — adds relish 
to hundreds of easy, ap- 
petizing dishes—a high 
light to the “pick-up” 
snack and a delightful 
distinction to the most 
formal meal. 





No wonder women call 
this savory dressing “the 
most useful mayonnaise.” 


DURKEES 
Salad ‘Dressing 


Prepared by the Makers of 


GAUNTLET xs) BRAN}? 


Condiments, Spices an«! 
Seasonings since 185%) 


— 





E. R. DURKEE & CO., Dept. J 
Elmburst, L. I., N. Y. 

For the enclosed 10 cents sead 
me your ge new Calendar 
Recipe Book (full of helpful infor- 
mation) and trial bottle of Durkee’s Salad 











Dressing. 
Name. a 
Address. © 1928, 
State________—_.. ~<a 
City. — 
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“Teeth sound, a feeling of 


freshness and cleanliness’’ 


writes Mrs. F. C. Lord of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

I have been using Pebeco Tooth Paste for the past 
seventeen years. I have experimented with various 
other tooth pastes, but in every instance I have re- 
turned to Pebeco and now I feel I could not be 
induced to change. 

My reasons for admiring Pebeco are, first, it has 
kept my teeth beautifully white and sound and my 
gums in perfect condition; and, secondly, it imparts 
a feeling of freshness and cleanliness to the mouth 
which also assures me that my breath is sweet. 

I am one who annually visits my dentist for an 
examination and advice and have many times been 
complimented by him upon the splendid condition of 
my teeth, the absence of tartar or any discoloration 
and the sound, healthy condition of my gums, all of 
which I attribute to Pebeco Tooth Paste. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Mrs. F. C. Lorp 


Enthusiastic letters tell how Peseco has safeguarded 
people’s teeth. Try it yourself. See how healthy and 
young it keeps your mouth. 


© 1928, Lebm & Fink, Inc. 
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Your teeth feel so clean, 
. a your mouth so fresh, 
< you want to smile 


Your mouth sweet - - 
your teeth protected 


T°? BE CONFIDENT all day long of a clean, 

healthy mouth. How few of us after our early 
youth know this experience! How few can be proud 
of unimpaired teeth! 

A great medical authority, fighting unhealthy con- 
ditions of the mouth, found a slowing up of the mouth 
fluids to be the great cause of modern tooth trouble. 
And so he devised the famous formula of Pebeco. 

Taste Pebeco. Instantly its salty tang wakens the 
mouth fluids. Effectually they wash away food par- 
ticles, sweeten the breath, neutralize the acids that 
cause decay. 

For hours your mouth stays dewy and sweet, pro- 
tected through the day by the morning brushing 
with Pebeco, made safe for the night by the bedtime 
brushing. 


Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products Company. 
Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink. Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. Distributed in 
Canada by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 





Send coupon today 
for generous tube. 








Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-37, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco 
ooth Paste. 


PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 
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Like a million on 
$20 a week” 


*“When I first came to New 
York, my salary allowed very 
little for clothes. For instance, 
I rarely had more than 3 good 
pairs of stockings at a time. 

“Yet one day one of the girls 
in the office asked me how I 
managed to look like a million 
on $20 a week! 

“TI told her my experience in 
keeping my things new-look- 
ing with Lux. For I found that 
even my inexpensive silk stock- 
ings and my $9.45 dresses looked 
nice for months, washed in a 
bowlful of rich, cleansing Lux 
suds.”” Dorothy Ranson, 99 
Joralemon St., Brooklyn. 



























Every New York musical show uses 
i to double the wear of stockings 





“She meant to 
surprise ie. 6 


“A year ago I bought a pink 
cotton print for dresses for my 
six-year-old Julia and myself. 
I wore mine all winter asa house- 
dress and it stayed so fresh, 
washed in Lux, that I took it 
with me this spring on a visit. 
To surprise me, my hostess 
washed it with her soap chips. 
*‘And I was surprised! My 
dress came out so faded-look- 
ing. Little Julia’s dress didn’t 
get the surprise washing and 
it’s still fresh and bright... 
thanks to Lux! I realize now 
how much I save in using Lux 
for colored things.”” Mrs. Anna 
Wakefield, 907 Bryn Mawr 
Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Two of the 491,000 letters 
received during 
the past year by 
the makers 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


SO PURE «+ SO SAFE «- SO ECONOMICAL 


March, 1923 
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The Happy End 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Again, as his arms closed about her, she 
made the tuneless, humming sound in her 
throat. I 


D BALLARD stood in his doorway, 
his little eyes slanting watchfully at 
his step-sister. 

“Dead, eh?” His voice was like his 
look, narrowed and furtive and hostile. 
“Well, it’s no more’n what you been ex- 
pectin’, ain’t it—not to say hopin’?”” He 
made a sniggering sound. “Real friendly 
of you to fetch me the news, Addie. What 
you want me to do—seddown and cry?” 

‘‘He’s dead,’’ 
Addie repeated 
blankly. And then, 
after a pause: 
“He must ’ve died 
in the night. 
When I went in I 
found him ——” 

“Said so before,” he cut in harshly. 
‘What of it? What’s it got to do with 
me?” 

Her gaze widened. “You’re all the 
blood kin he’s left,’’ she said. ‘“‘It’s only 
fittin’ ’t you should ie 

“‘Hadn’t spoke to each other for eight 
years,” he rasped. ‘‘Didn’t have no use 
for me while he was livin’ and I guess he 
ain’t got much more now he’s dead.”’ His 
face twisted meanly. ‘‘Soft-sawdered him 
into willin’ you all he had. Welcome to it, 
far as I’m concerned, but you don’t need 
to come meechin’ round me now you got 
it. Don’t set no more store by you ’n I 
did while you was settin’ up nights to 
undercut me.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter about me,” said 
Addie. ‘It’s him—you’re all the kin he 
had. It’s only fittin’ you should come 
over and ig 

His mean laugh interrupted her. “I 
got my hay to draw. You c’n get some- 
body else to tend to the fun’ral—some- 
body ’t’s interested. Guess Jay Bassitt 
ll be glad to oblige—been waitin’ for this 
to happen quite a while, Jay has, by what 
I hear.” 

“You mean you won’t come?’ She 
seemed to hear only the tone. 

“Figure I ain’t welcome where he is, 
alive or dead,”’ he told her. ‘‘Got some- 
thin’ better to do ’n set round pullin’ a 
long face f’r folks to laugh at, up their 
sleeves.” 

His lips contorted to a sudden show of 
hatred. ‘‘ You an’ Jay Bassitt’ll spend his 
money, all right—you an’ him c’n do the 
mournin’.” 








HE shook her head. “Jay Bassitt 

hasn’t got anything to do with it, Ed. 
You got to come. Pa always meant ’t you 
should heir the place, I guess. Anyhow 
you’re bound to come into it, now the 
will’s burned.” 

He straightened as if the words pricked 
him. ‘Burned! You mean to tell me ——” 

“He done it last night. You got to 
come, Ed. It’s only decent 3 

He threw back his head and laughed. 
“So that’s it! Knowed there must be 
some bug under the chip—you comin’ 
over this way!” Malice gathered in his 
look. “‘Figure on gettin’ on the soft side of 
me, same as you done with him, eh?” 
Again he laughed. ‘“‘Might ’ve looked for 
pa to do some such trick! Been foolin’ you 
all the time—leavin’ you meech round 
him, countin’ on heirin’ it all, an’ then—— 
Smart, pa was! Bet he’s laughin’ right this 
minute, wherever he’s at!” 

He turned to call harshly into the 
kitchen. His wife, lean and prematurely 
stooped, came to the door, dead eyes peer- 
ing sullenly at Addie. 

““Pa’s dead,” he told her, his voice lift- 
ing, ‘‘and the last thing he done was to 
burn his will! Means I get everything, 
after all. Rich, ain’t it?” 

The woman’s mouth contracted. ‘‘She 
don’t heir the place, then?” 








“Not a cent’s wuth!” He chuckled. 
“You tell Joe to do the best he can with 
that there hay. I’m goin’ over to pa’s.” 

“Best dress up some, hadn’t you?”’ His 
wife’s pale eyes rested on his patched, 
faded overalls. He laughed with a touch 
of relish. 

“‘Go the way I be! Serve him right if I 
look like a hired hand. His fault, ain’t it, 
that I been livin’ like one all this while?” 

He strode away eagerly, leaving Addie 
to follow, half running in her effort to keep 
up with him. She overtook him in the 
shaggy dooryard, confronting Ben Fleet. 

"TAin + Saul 
Pender got nothin’ 
better f’r his hired 
hands to do ‘n 
leave ’em go sight- 
seein’, Fleet?’’ The 
voice was ugly be- 
lowthe triumphant 
lift of it; Ed Ballard had never forgotten 
or forgiven that fight at the county fair, 
when Ben Fleet had methodically beaten 
him to rags for saying something about 
Addie. 


** OME over to see my wife,” said Fleet. 

He grinned bashfully. ‘‘Takin’a day 
off, I be, celebratin’.’’ He offered his hand. 
“Me and Addie got married last night, 
Ed ——” 

He turned at the sound of Addie’s 
hurrying step and his red, wide face lighted 
at the sight of her. Ed Ballard threw back 
his head and slapped his thigh delightedly. 

“Married! You mean to tell me you 
and her ”” He read the answer in their 
faces. “If that ain’t rich!’ He surveyed 
them with a satisfied spite that was almost 
affectionate. ‘‘Wish you the joy of the 
bargain—the both of you!” A new 
thought struck him. ‘“‘Expect you figure 
on livin’ right here, eh? Be quittin’ your 
job over to Pender’s so’s to take it easy on 
Addie’s money?” 

Ben Fleet shook his head. ‘‘Guess not, 
Ed. Your pa ain’t any too pleased about 
it, way he carried on last night when we 
told him. Guess I ——” 

The little eyes gathered thoughtfully. 
**Told him, did you?” He grinned slowly. 
“So that’s why he done it! Knew there 
had to be some reason! Sooner have me 
heir the place ’n leave it go to a hired 
hand!” 

He drew in a deliberate, audible breath. 
“Well, well, Addie—this makes it all 
handy f’r the both of us. You got a hus- 
band to go to, so’s you won’t be put to no 
trouble huntin’ up a place when me and 
Nellie move in. Expect you might’s well 
move out right away, so’s to have every- 
i fixed up before the place is full of 

olks.” 





IS gaze dwelt on her with contempla- 

tive malice. “‘Expect, maybe, I gota 
good claim in law on them clothes you're 
wearin’—pa’s money paid f’r ’em, I guess, 
but the way things stand you’re welcome 
to ’em. Kind of a weddin’ present.” 

Fleet’s face darkened a little, but his 
voice was still slow and mild. ‘Doin’ a 
sight of talkin’, ain’t you, Ed? Guess 
Addie an’ your pa can settle things with- 
out neither of us mixin’ in.” 

“Guess some more.” Ballard laughed. 
“‘Ain’t heard ’t pa up and died last nig!it, 
have you? Standin’ on my land right now, 
you be. Just as soon the two of you ’d get 
off of it.” 

Fleet’s glance moved deliberately to 
Addie’s face. He stood still for a moment. 
“Figured on takin’ Addie away,” he said, 
“soon as she could get somebody else to 
tend to your pa. That’s what I come over 
to fix up. Saul says we can move into the 
tenant house any time we’re a-mind to.” 
He spoke now to his wife and his voice 
lightened. ‘Some furniture into it right 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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PRICED FROM ‘£670 TO ‘£6795 
F.O.B. DETROIT 








IMPERIAL 80” 








MORE AND MORE WOMEN PREFER CHRYSLERS 


FOR THEIR OWN USE 


In every two-car family where there 
is a Chrysler, feminine preference 
inevitably rests with the Chrysler. 


Because, everywhere discriminating 
women who drive are learning in 
ever-increasing numbers just how 
completely Chrysler has anticipated 
their wish for finer motoring. 


Four years ago women welcomed the 
first Chrysler as a car which they 


could drive with genuine pleasure. 
Since then, in the new “52”, 62”, 
"2 and the 112 h.p. Imperial “80”, 
Chrysler has constantly emphasized 
its original leadership in those par- 
ticular features which appeal pri- 
marily to the feminine. 


Here is performance that has al- 
ways shown the way, eye-winning 
smartness always in advance of the 












vogue, relaxing comfort, dependabil- 
ity, safety, plus instant responsive- 
ness to steering wheel and brakes. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is 
eager to place at your disposal any 
one of the 40 Chrysler body styles 
for you to ride in and drive, so 
that you, too, may learn why 
women are preferring Chryslers 
above all others. 
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these children 


gain in weight 





So much sturdier you would 
hardly know him 


1037 Gunderson Ave., 

Oak Park, Ill. 
Donald, who will be 8 next May, has never been 
really sick, but for a long time he was thin. I de- 
cided to see what Horlick’s Malted Milk would 
do for him and began giving it to him every day 
after school. In a month he gained two pounds, 
which is nearly four times the average increase, 
I believe. Mrs. M. R. Brown 



































Both Bobby and Louise 
have gained steadily 


320 N. Seventh Ave., 

Maywood, IIl. 
My husband always said that Bobby, who is 9, 
took after him and was “just naturally thin.” 
However, I began giving him Horlick’s Malted 
Milk regularly every day and the change has been 
remarkable. He has gained three pounds in the 
last three months. Louise, 7, has also been drink- 
ing ‘“‘Horlick’s” and her gain for the past two 
months has been four pounds. 

Mrs. James Greenwell 
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Jack gained eight pounds 
—Gloria six 


Wilmette, Ill. 
Because his business often necessitates long hours 
of work, my husband used to have difficulty in 
keeping fit. Last year he began drinking Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk. He benefited so much that 
when, a few months ago, we noticed that our 
children, Jack, 10, and Gloria, 7, were under- 
weight, we started giving them “ Horlick’s”’ also. 
Jack has since gained eight pounds and Gloria -ix. 

Mrs. Laura Rettke 
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Everywhere mothers tell of results 
like these—from a delicious food- 
drink children love... 


By the exclusive Horlick method 
of manufacture all the precious 
nourishment of fresh, full-cream 
cow’s milk and malted barley and 
wheat are combined in a delicious 
food-drink. 


The milk is from inspected herds. 
It is carefully pasteurized. By the 
Horlick process,thevitamins which 
promote growth are retained. 


The choice grains are malted in 
Horlick’s own malt house. The 
essential minerals and other val- 
uable elements of the whole grain 


are retained. The high-energy, 
easily digested malt sugars—dex- 
trin and maltose—give it a deli- 
cious, malty sweetness. 

So, in giving your child “Hor- 
lick’s,” you know that you are 
providing the purest of foods. 

“Horlick’s” istheoriginalMalted 
Milk. It is made in the country 
under ideal sanitary and hygienic 
conditions. 

Its use by physicians for more 
than a third of a century is an en- 
dorsement of its superior quality 
and unvarying reliability. 


‘A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. An ideal food 


@H. M. M. 
Corp., 1928 


beverage for invalids, the aged, infirm, convalescents, and 
nursing mothers. Induces sound sleep if taken before retiring 


If you have children who are 
underweight, try giving them 
“Horlick’s” regularly — at meal 
times or as an after-school lunch. 


If your children are of normal 
weight, give them “Horlick’s” to 
fortify them against the energy 
demands of work and play, and to 
build up resistance against illness. 





Horlick’s, the Original Malted Milk, is sold 
in both natural and chocolate flavors, 
in powder or tablet form 


Buy a package today and put 
your children on the road to stur- 
dier health. Avoid substitutes. In- 
sist upon “Horlick’s’—the orig- 
inal and genuine. 


Prepared ina minuteat home. Sold 
everywhere in hermetically 
sealed glass jars 


FREE SAMPLE 


and SPEEDY MIXER 


HORLICK’s MALTED MILK 
CORP. 

Dept. A-6, Racine, Wis. 

In Canada, address 

2155 Pius IX Ave., Montreal 
This coupon is good for one sam- 
ple of either Horlick’s Malted 
Milk (natural) or Horlick’s Choco- 
late Malted Milk and one Speedy 
Mixer for quickly mixing a deli- 
cious Malted Milk in a glass. 





Check sample wanted 0 Natural ( Chocolate 
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(Continued from Page 60) 


now ’t Saul ’ll sell cheap, an’ we can buy 
what else we need. It’s a real handy house, 
Addie—well’s first-rate, and there’s a good 
truck patch goes with it.” 

She nodded, her slow smile lighting her 
face. ‘‘I’ll go pack my things,”’ she said, 
turning. 

Ballard stopped her. ‘‘Hold on, Addie— 
give you what you got on, but I ain’t ——” 

en Fleet moved deliberately over to 
confront him. ‘‘You can quit that talk 
right now, Ed. If there was any question 
who owns Addie’s clothes her an’ me 
wouldn’t take the gift of a stitch of ’em, 
but there ain’t. She’s worked her fingers 
to the bone takin’ care of your pa an’ she’s 
never had a cent of wages. You go pack, 
Addie. Ed’ll stay right here with me, so’s 
not to be in your way.” 

Ballard surveyed him speculatively; the 
farm hand’s clumsy bulk loomed formida- 
bly and there was a certain grimness in the 
set of his heavy jaws. Ballard shrugged. 

“Oh, have it your own way,” he said. 
“(Guess it ain’t wuth my while arguin’ over 
anythin’ Addie made out to squeeze out 
of pa!” 


HE woman moved toward the door, the 

two men facing each other in a silence 
that lasted for several minutes. Ben Fleet 
broke it. 

“Might make a trade with you for one 
thing, Ed,” he said. “‘ Your pa foreclosed 
on that there music box of Joe Hewitt’s. 
Don’t know but I’d buy it if the price was 
right.” 

Ballard’s face came instantly to life. It 
was as if old Simon himself looked out of 
the narrowed, calculating eyes. 

“Wuth a sight of money, that box is,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘Cost thutty dollars, it did, an’ a 
dollar extry f’r every one of them tune- 
jiggers that goes with it. Good’s new, too, 
the way pa took care of it. Leave you 
have it f’r—le’s see ——”” He meditated, 
his half-shut eyes on the hand that fum- 
bled in Ben’s pocket. “Leave it go f’r 
fifty dollars, includin’ the 
tunes—dirt cheap ‘too.” 

Ben Fleet shook his 
head. His hand brought 
out a crumple of bills, 
old money, frayed and 
stained, as if something 
of the sweat and toil by 
which it had been bought 
had left their mark on the 
notes themselves. 

“ Ain’t got that much,” 
he said. ‘‘Might make 
out to pay fifteen.” 

Ed Ballard’s laugh sug- 
gested that the offer was 
made in jest. His little 
eyes endeavored to ap- 
praise the value of the 
bills between Fleet’s big, 
work-deformed fingers. 
He was in the midst of 
eloquence concerning the music box when 
Addie came back carrying a shabby tele- 
scope bag and an awkward newspaper- 
wrapped parcel. He appealed eagerly to 
her as an authority on the subject of music 
boxes. Her quiet eyes widened blankly; 
she glanced at Ben. ‘‘ You tryin’ to trade 
him for—for the music box, Ben?” 

_ lelooked sheepish. “‘ Kind of thought — 
2 be sort of fun, havin’ it over to the 
Ouse,” 





}1E shook her head resolutely. “‘Guess 
ve better not spend money on such 
thigs, right now. We'll be needin’ it for 
furniture till we get the house fixed up.” 
“Leave you have it f’r thutty-seven- 
fift:’,”” said Ballard. “Won’t get another 
chance like that in a hurry, Addie.” He 
Was eager, now, and wheedling; his small 
tyes glittered at the worn, greasy bills. 
‘Buy furniture any time, any place, but 
the. ain’t another sech music box in the 
huli county, n’r apt to be neither.” 
‘Guess you ain’t apt to sell it to nobody 
else."’ said Addie calmly. ‘‘Le’s be goin’, 
Ben.” She let him take the bag and parcel 
from her; her voice and look livened a 


a 





little. ‘Long as I ain’t needed here I’d 
kind of like to be gettin’ over’’—she hesi- 
tated and the word came from her with a 
kind of shy reverence, as if she were talk- 
ing in church—‘“‘over home.” 


Ed Ballard watched them cross the 


grassland toward Saul Pender’s line, his 
mouth twisting to its crooked grin. To the 
neighbors who gathered, presently, in re- 
sponse to the curious telepathic communi- 
cation by which news spreads through the 
hills, he was almost gracious, in high 
humor with himself and with the world, 
even, at the last of it, with the dead man 
who had hated him and whom, until this 
morning, he had hated even more bitterly 
than he had coveted his goods. He 
smacked his lips on the story, and ,there 
were more than a few of his visitors who 
enjoyed it with him, their eyes turning 
with wistful envy on the wide lands that 
had been old Simon Ballard’s. 


“Done real well by herself, Addie has,” 


Ed Ballard said. ‘‘Up an’ married a hired 


hand, workin’ f’r day wages, just in time 


to cheat herself out of heirin’ all pa had! 


Waited one more day an’ she’d got every 
cent of it!’’ His sly giggle relished the 
sharper point of the jest. ‘Took an’ picked 
out a real smart one, too, while she was at 
it! Never guess what Fleet wanted to buy 
off me—an’ him with only fifteen-twenty 
dollars to his name! Think he wanted to 
waste it on a cookstove or a bed and table? 
Not much! Stood there talkin’ all he knew 
tryin’ to buy that there music box pa got 
off Joe Hewitt!”’ 

“Ought to ’ve left him have it,’’ sug- 
gested one sympathetic hearer. ‘“‘Ain’t 
nobody else apt to pay you good money 
f’r no sech fool contraption, Ed.”’ 

Ballard grinned. ‘Maybe not, but Ben 
Fleet ain’t leavin’ the Glen, is he? Bet 
you I sell him that there box yet—an’ git 
my own figger f’r it too!” 


IV 


HE tenant house on Saul Pender’s 

farm had been built for the locktender 
in the days of the canal craze, when water- 
ways climbed even higher 
into the hills than the 
railroads that presently 
destroyed them. It stood 
on the bank of the aban- 
doned ditch, where cat- 
tails thrust up through 
the scummy pond that 
lay between the granite 
walls of the lock; the 
popples planted to give it 
shade had grown into 
their early old age; some 
of them were dead and 
Ben Fleet cut them down 
and worked them up for 
stove wood, although 
they weren’t worth the 
ax work they cost him in 
those summer evenings, 
with Addie sitting on the 
doorstep. 

He set out a few apple trees in the 
empty spaces and drew water from the 
well for them during the long August 
drought; in spite of a late start he man- 
aged to have a middling garden; by snow- 
fly, with weighted leaves piled about its 
underpinnings, the weathered cottage had 
a look of use and homeliness. Saul Pender 
had no winter work for a hired hand, but 
Ben paid him two dollars a month for rent 
and bargained to work for him again in the 
spring. He and Addie managed, somehow, 
to stay alive on the odd jobs that a dogged 
man could find, even in the hills, if he 
searched far and long enough and was will- 
ing to shade the going wage and take his 
pay in grist and potatoes and firewood in- 
stead of money. 


T WAS hard sledding, at the best of it, 

and there was a certain humor in listen- 
ing to Ed Ballard trying to sell that fancy 
music box to a man who couldn’t afford 
to buy smoking tobacco. The Glen had 
little to laugh at between November and 
April; hill winters weren’t funny even to 
people with land and stock and banked 
money; men who hated Ballard and 











ALMOST INSTANTLY SOFTENS AND WHITENS THE SKIN 


XGUISLLE ° : 
it leaves no 
stickiness 


Even among your daintiest things 
... you can safely use this won- 
derful healing preparation. 


IGHT after using Jergens Lo- 
tion—you can touch, handle, 
your daintiest frocks, your loveli- 
est things without risk. Jergens 
Lotion never leaves your hands 
sticky—never leaves a mark on 
fabrics. Your skin absorbs it in- 
stantly and completely. 

And what a lovely, silky smoothness, 
what satiny softness it gives your skin 
after even a single application! 

Because of two famous ingredients, 


J ERGEN S tortion 


Jergens Lotion has a wonderfully heal- 
ing effect on a rough, dry, or chapped 
skin. Women everywhere say they 
find it perfect for keeping their hands 
in good condition, summer or winter 
—for soothing away any roughness or 
irritation, and keeping the skin white. 


Begin using Jergens Lotion today— 
use it every time you have had your 
hands in water—and see what loveliness, 
what freshness it will bring to your skin. 

You can get Jergens Lotion at any 
drug store or toilet-goods counter for 
so cents. Get a bottle today! (Or, if 
you want to see what an improvement 
even a week’s use will make, send for 
the large-size trial bottle!) 


Now—the large-size trial bottle—Cfree! 





Made by the 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 3005 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me—free—the large-size trial bottle of Jergens 


makers of : 
Woodbury’s Facial eat. 
i ae 


Soap 


Lotion, and the booklet, “‘For the Woman with a Sensitive Skin.” 


If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 3005 Sher- 


brooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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NOW YOU CAN WALK 
WITH YOUTHFUL ZEST 


OU WILL ENJOY a youthful zest when walking—you 
will find added energy in all your activities when you wear 
Foot Saver Shoes. 


Foot Savers are smart, genteel—and more. These beautiful shoes 
give you what every active woman should have in her footwear 
—correct, perfect support in the arch—that removes the cause of 
foot strain and tired feet. 


Patented features—exclusive in Foot Savers—balance the weight 
of the body correctly—utilize ankle muscles as Nature intended and 
thereby contribute to symmetrical development of ankle and limb. 
If you would enhance your grace, “‘slenderize” your ankles—if you 
would feel younger, yes, look younger—wear Foot Savers. 

Go to the Foot Saver store in your town and see the clever new 


models. Get fitted in a style of your choice and learn the lasting 
satisfaction of this perfect footwear. 


BAU! 
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THE JULIAN & 
411 E. Fourth St., 


Men's Foot Savers are manufactured by Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., Whitman, Mass. 
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vaguely liked Ben Fleet would draw in to 
listen, at the store or in the hitching-sheds 
behind the church, when Ballard button- 
holed the big, ungainly farm hand and sol- 
emnly invited him to make an offer for the 
music box, for all the world as if he had a 
pocketful of money to throw away on any 
fool knickknack that might please his 
whim. 

It was funny mainly because of the 
complete sobriety with which Ben Fleet 
met these advances. No matter how 
openly Ballard’s tone and word verged on 
ridicule, Fleet never noticed; always, as 
he tried to beat down the price, he was 
comically in earnest, and sometimes when 
Ballard, winking past him at the bystand- 
ers, would pretend to consider some con- 
cession in price or terms, something like 
eagerness, excitement, would lighten the 
heavy face and stir in the man’s plodding, 
labored speech. 

“*Guess if he knowed where to steal the 
money he’s jest fool enough to trade with 
you, Ed,” one edified listener observed, as 
Fleet shambled off to join Addie on the 
church steps. Ballard sniggered, and his 
voice was loud enough, perhaps, for Addie 
to hear what he said. 

**Ain’t got brains enough to figure on 
stealin’ it,” he declared. ‘‘He’s savin’ it— 
penny to a time, right now!”’ He laughed 
again. ‘‘Ain’t seen him smoke, have 
you, since we started dickerin’?”’ 


HE point was gravely argued, and next 

Saturday, when Addie did her trading 
at the post-office store, it was observed 
and recorded that she bought a whole 
ten-cent package of Old Honeysmoke. 

““She’s got sense anyhow,” Milt Patchen 
informed Ballard. ‘“‘ Wastin’ your breath 
on Ben, Ed. Addie wouldn’t leave him 
trade even if he raised the money some- 
way.” 

Ballard laughed. ‘‘ You watch. Got his 
fool head set on ownin’ that box. Sell it to 
him yet—an’ get my own price f’r it too, 
Addie or no Addie.” 

He wagged his head. “Come spring 
he’ll be making good wages. Make out to 
hold out enough on her to pay me my fig- 
ure, or I don’t know a pig-headed fool 
when I see one!” 

But spring was late, that year, and a 
bleak, rainy summer followed, with a long 
tale of days when Saul Pender had no use 
for the best hand alive, even at half wages, 
when Ben Fleet had to put in his time tin- 
kering about the locktender’s shanty on 
the canal bank and the weeds ran riot in 
the soggy truck patch. Ed Ballard had 
troubles of his own that summer and small 
taste for joking, with his wheat crop 
sprouting in the sodden shocks and a good 
half of his hay left mildewing in the fields; 
once or twice, when he encountered Ben 
Fleet and tried to sell him the music box 
he was almost as much in earnest about it 
as Ben himself, and the listeners chuckled 
at them both. 


T WAS well on toward the end of the 

second winter when Fleet, working in 
Saul Pender’s woodlot, managed to sink 
his ax deep in his right leg, just above the 
ankle. He got a twist of fence wire about 
it, but by the time Pender found him the 
foot was frozen and Ben had lost more 
blood than he could spare. The roads 
were bad and when Pender fetched Doc 
Linter up from Glenville there wasn’t any 
chance of saving the foot. 

Addie helped with the amputation, just 
as calm, the doc reported, as if he’d been 
sawing a stick of stovewood. 

“‘Didn’t seem to realize what it meant,” 
he said. ‘‘Kept saying how lucky it was 
that Pender happened to take a notion to 
go up to the woods in time to find Ben 
before he froze.’’ He shook his head. “‘Be 
better off, she would, if Pender’d stayed in 
the house. Ben hasn’t ever been much use 
to her, but after this ——” 

Somebody spoke about money and won- 
dered whether it wouldn’t be just as well 
to move Ben and Addie over to the county 
farm when he could stand the trip. “Guess 
that settles Ed Ballard’s chance of gettin’ 
rid of that there music box anyhow!” 


_'% 


“They got a little something put by,” 
the doc said. ‘‘Su’prise to me, and I guess 
it was more of one to Addie. She was tell- 
ing meshe’d have to keep mewaiting formy 
fee and Ben spoke up and told her he had 
some money hid in the woodshed. Had it 
in a baking-powder can—mostly nickels 
and dimes I’d say, but quite a heft of it. 
I didn’t want to let Addie pay me any- 
thing, of course, but she would have it. 
Makes out to hold her head up, Addie 
does; more spunk to her than a body’d 
think.” 


HE group about the post-office stove 
agreed as to Addie. Milt Patchen 
slapped his leg smartly. 

“Bet you I know what Ben was up to— 
hidin’ out that there money on Addie!’ 
Aimed to buy Ed Ballard’s music box, 
that’s what!” 

“Might ’ve been that,’ the doc ad- 
mitted. ‘‘ Acted kind of funny about it, he 
did, now I come to think of it. Sounded ’s 
if he sort of hated to let on to her about it.” 

“Lucky thing f’r Addie he didn’t make 
out to scrape enough together before this 
happened anyhow,” said Milt. ‘‘Wuth a 
sight more to her in the bakin’-powder 
can, that money is, ’n if Ben’d blowed it 
in on a fool music box!”’ 

It looked as if he had the right of it. 
The money lasted, anyway, till Ben was 
well enough to look after himself and 
Addie could leave him while she went out 
to do what little work the Glen had to offer 
a woman. Old Mis’ McNaughten was 
sick a good deal that winter, and Addie 
spelled her daughter-in-law with the nurs- 
ing; she got the job, too, of cleaning up 
the church, and with this and a day’s wash- 
ing now and then for some farmer’s wife 
too sick to tend to it herself, she and Ben 
kept a roof over their heads, a fire in 
the cookstove and food enough to stay | 
alive on. 





In the spring, with a homemade crutch 
under his arm, Ben managed to start a 
truck patch, paying Saul Pender for plow- 
ing it for him, and Addie had less trouble 
finding work, especially after the summer 
people came—people who made money so 
easily down yonder in the city that they 
thought nothing of paying a dollar for a 
day’s washing. 

Some of them let Addie take their work 
home, where Ben could help her a little 
with it; he learned to do it almost as well 
as she did, so that sometimes he earned 
something on hisown account, while Addie 
was busy elsewhere. 


TS got along. Glen women pitied 
Addie, of course, and did what they 
could to lighten things for her, but it wasn’t 
much; the luckiest of them worked almost 
as hard as Addie herself, and she had a 
stiff-necked, stubborn pride about any- 
thing that looked like charity, which most 
of the neighbors, anyhow, knew better 
than to offer. Once when Wyeth Laniston 
made one of his brief, infrequent visits to 
the Glen and tried to disguise as a strictly 
business loan his proposal to send Ben 
down to the city hospital where they 
might improve on Doc Linter’s crude 
surgery so that Ben could wear an arti- 
ficial leg, Addie was almost sharp in her 
refusal. | 

“It'd be real nice,” she said, ‘‘but me | 
and Ben ’d sooner stay out of debt, | 
Wyeth. It’d costa sight of money an’ | 
there’s no tellin’ when we’d be able to pay | 
you back.” | 

Laniston’s hill ear knew the tone. He | 





| 
tried, then and later, to debate the matter, i 


but Addie was serenely obstinate, and | 
after the old place burned he wasn’t often 
in the Glen. Nobody else went as far as 
he had gone; farming had fallen every- 
where on evil days and lean country like 
the Glen felt this first and sorest. The 
time came when only the summer people 
kept the community alive; and there were 
fewer and fewer, now, of these. The day 
had gone when just the hills were enough 
for city folks; they wanted smooth high- 
ways for their cars, barbered grass plots | 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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| NERVOUSNESS 





from which the world’s probably most important 

discoveries in child welfare have emanated—have 
made important new discoveries which, throughout 
Europe and America, are largely creating entirely new 
theories in child building. 


G irom hich working in Switzerland—the nation 


Underweight children are being built up at the rate of 
8 ounces to 114 pounds weekly! 

Nervousness, lassitude, lack of energy and appetite 
often are noticeably corrected in the space of days! 

In the opinion of world respected scientists, based on 
the tests of years throughout the world, it marks a 
tremendously important advancement in child health. 
It acts on new principles. It largely obviates the use of 
medicines. It ends old-day “ food-stuffing”’ of children. 
Thousands of American doctors are employing it. 
Scores of public schools have adopted it. To obtain a 
three-day test, use coupon below. 


Not a Medicine 
It is called Ovaltine. It is not a medicine; but a supremely 
enticing food-drink. A food-drink that is different in 
formula, action and effect from any other food-drink 
known. A food-drink not to be compared with “ Choco- 


**She’s Gained 2* lbs. in 2 Weeks’’ 





I wouldn’t be without Ovaltine—it is wonderful. 
daughter, who refused to drink milk and after a sick spell was very 
run-down, has gained 2% pounds in two weeks. 


Mrs. Joe M. Smith, Pampa, Tex. 


My 9-year-old 


Now Comes Another 


Remarkable Swiss Discovery 
in Child Development 


to Correct the 3 Most Common Deficiencies 


of the Average Modern Child 





NO APPETITE 


Please Accept 3-Day Test 


Not a Medicine —But a Food 

















Among the world-famous Sanitariums at Lucerne, Davos, Leysin, 
Zurich, etc., in Switzerland, none is more famous than the Altein 
Sanitarium at Arosa pictured above. Here, under the direction of the 
widely quoted Doctor O. Amrein, Ovaltine for years has been credited 
with results engaging the interest of the scientific world. 


w~ 


late” or “ Malt” preparations which may look and taste 
like Ovaltine. 


How It Acts—Converts Starches 
Ovaltine presents, first, not only a highly concentrated 
food in itself, but also a food with the remarkable power 
of digesting and converting the starches from other 
foods eaten, into weight and energy. 

Over 50% of the normal diet of a child consists of 
starchy foods. Of cereals, bread, potatoes, vegetables, 
etc. Most underpar, underweight -conditions, it is now 
claimed, are due to the child’s failure to fully digest 
these starches. Much of the food your child eats thus 
is often in danger of being lost. 

Now in Ovaltine science has met that situation. Those 
starches, heretofore lost by many children, are now 
utilized. This marks one of the most far-reaching dis- 
coveries of years in child development. Hence it is not 
difficult to understand that the improvement in chil- 
dren who are put on Ovaltine is speedy, noticeable, and 
often remarkable. 


Acts in Other Important Ways 


Ovaltine acts, too, to supply tremendously concen- 






UNDERWEIGHT 








trated food value minus the bulk of most so-called 
“nourishing” foods. One cup has the caloric value of 
12 cups of beef extract, 7 cups of cocoa or 3 eggs! Added 
to milk, it greatly increases the food value of the milk! 


It acts, also, to turn instantly into energy, even where 
digestion is impaired. Thus pick-up in weight and 
strength is quick and remarkable. It digests where 
virtually no other food will. Which is important. For 
it’s not what a child eats but what it digests that counts. 


Send Coupon 

You give, hot or cold, as a drink, between meals for 
extra energy. You give hot at bedtime. For thus natural 
sleep is invited. Results will be a revelation. Your child 
will gain in weight. Nervousness will largely disappear. 
Appetite will improve. You will note a great difference. 
Accept, for your child’s sake, the test offered here. 
Clip the coupon before you forget. 


“It’s Done Wonders for My Boy’’ 

















I got Ovaltine for my oldest boy, age 7, who always was a very nervous 
child. He never would eat as he should or drink milk. Since taking 
Ovaltine his appetite is not only improved but he also eats most every- 
thing ... You can gather from the things mentioned here that Ovaltine 
has done wonders for my boy. We will never be without Ovaltine. 


Mrs. F. J. Gores, 1417 S. 2d Street, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 





Mail for 3-Day Supply 





THE WANDER Company, Dept. H-9 

180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Send me your 3-day test package of 
Ovaltine. (Print name and address clearly.) 





Name 





Address 





City. State 
(One package to a person) 


OVALTINE 
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From ( ;irlhood Days 


S achild, that radiant smile, revealing two rows of beautiful 
white clean teeth, brought her admirers, invitations, 
friends. These things gave her a confidence, an assurance, in 


everything she tried to do. 
And, as a child, she began using Colgate’s. 


first tube.” 


The photograph shows you the kind of smile she has today, 
and in that smile you see how little change the years have made 


in that stunning set of teeth—teeth 
that are convincing evidence of the 
value of this cleansing dentifrice. 


In this country, and in foreign coun- 
tries the world over, you will find 
thousands and thousands of men and 
women who began using Colgate’s ten, 
fifteen, even twenty years ago and whose 
teeth today are exceptionally sound and 
beautiful. 


Many of these people are grateful 
enough to write to us. Some send their 
photographs also. Each day the post- 
man brings a few more letters to add to 
an already bulging file. 


Many of these letters come from 
users who have brushed with Colgate’s 
for at least a decade. We could fill the 
pages of this magazine with quotations 
from them—sincere, unsolicited reports 
from people proud of the soundness and 
attractiveness of their teeth. 


There is nothing mysterious about 
these enviable results. The men and 
women fortunate enough to secure them 
did nothing that you cannot easily do 


yourself. They visited their dentists for 
periodic inspections. And they used 
Colgate’s. 


Choose your dentifrice on the basis 
of results. Follow the lead of these who 





Miss Lynch as a schoolgirl 


have already kept their teeth sound for years. 
adopt for your own use the dentifrice most popular among 
people with well-preserved teeth. 


You see, Colgate’s stands apart from most dentifrices. 
It is expressly and scientifically made to get teeth clean. 
With Colgate’s, cleaning is not a side issue, a by-product, 
or an added feature... it is the main thing. Naturally, no 
dentifrice that you have ever used will clean your teeth 
more thoroughly. And, mark you, this supremely efficient 
cleansing is the basis of beautiful and long-lived teeth. 


On the one hand you have Colgate’s, the chief arid only 
feature of which is thorough cleansing. On the other you 


“It is so long 
ago,” she declares, “I cannot remember when I bought my 







Simply ' 


she used this dentifrice 


and now her SMILE 


is envied everywhere 






Ever since the days of 

hair-ribbons, Miss Frances 

Lynch has brushed her 
teeth with Colgate’s. 


Years ago we set out to make 
the best dentifrice possible. Our 
chemists made countless experi- 
ments; we interviewed the lead- 
ing dental authorities. They 
told us that the one thing a 
dentifrice should do is to clean 
the teeth, We then produced 
Ribbon Dental Cream—design- 
ing it to do that one thing su- 
perlatively well. 

Nothing has been added to 
Ribbon Dental Cream that 
does not contribute to cleaning 
teeth better. It is not medi- 
cated, because the testimony of 
leading dental authorities to- 
day sustains the original prin- 
ciple that the one and only 
thing a dentifrice can do 1s to 


CLEAN. 


Est. 1806 






So, for lovely teeti—for teeth that make your smile 
' the social and business asset that it should be—a:k 

your druggist today for Colgate’s. Or, if you prefer, try 
the free sample ES ‘ithe coupon. 


to therstot re or fill in the coupon at once—your 
ceth@tet ‘too important to justify the slightest risk. 


ve. is fact that countless ébite: ‘Send for a Free pSemple Tube Betta 


te’s a now have exceptional 
h a vital matter as th@@@are of your teeth, 
ere be any nator gui the actual experiences 
a people oat - 

Also, woul n immense satisfaction to’ know 
that the prem te you were using was one which dentists 
recommended most frequently? 

Here is a dental cream that is used by millions of men 
and women. Doesn’t it stand to reason that if it has 
proven satisfactory to so many other Americans it will 
prove satisfactory to you? 
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for their golf, gay hotels where their girls 
and boys could dance. Only the elders 
came back, in these latter springtimes, to 
find the Glen a little lonelier than they had 
left it, another old house standing empty 
amid rank, eager weeds, perhaps, another 
hillside clearing shadowed by the frowzy 
growth of hungry scrub, some weather- 
beaten, familiar face missing from the 
group at the store. 

They found no other change in the 
Glen, and none at all in Addie Fleet, ex- 
cept for the widening streak of gray in her 
thick hair. 

She opened, cleaned and aired their 
cottages as she had done it, year after 
year; she carried home their laundry and 
brought it back, giving honest value, by 
her own fixed standards, for every dollar 
of her wage; a strong woman, carrying 
her half-century lightly on square shoul- 
ders, her face, unlined and placid, lighting 
a little when she spoke of Ben, and how 
in spite of all his troubles he made out to 
keep up his sperrits. 


OW and then, stopping their cars at 

the rickety bridge over the ruined 
lock, they would see Ben pottering about 
the truck patch or at the washtubs that 
stood on the bench beside the well, 
shaded now by the apple trees that Ben 
had planted. 

The years had dealt gently with him; 
enforced inactivity had softened the bulk 
of him a little and his hair was almost 
white, but some stubborn survival of 
youth was in his face and eyes, and his 
vague cheerfulness sometimes irritated 
the visitors a little. 

He never learned to walk very well with 
the crutches he made for himself and 
rarely left the house and the little plat of 
garden that went with it. The Glen 
people saw less and less of him; except for 
Addie, they would almost have forgot- 
ten that Ben Fleet was still alive, until 
he suddenly reminded them. 

Ed Ballard had been wid- 
owed for a year or two before 
he dropped dead 
in the heat of a 
quarrel with a 
hired hand over 
wages. His only 
heirs were dis- 
tant cousins, who didn’t even trouble 
themselves to attend his funeral and at 
whose written bidding Ed’s place and 
goods were promptly advertised at auction. 

Even the elders had forgotten all about 
the music box till Lem Tilley’s clerk set it 
on the kitchen table that did duty as his 
auction block, and Lem, crimsoned by his 
oratory, demanded bids for it from the 
sprinkle of summer people, on the plea that 
it was a “‘genyouwine antick”’—‘“‘ prob’ly 
they ain’t another no sech music box in 
the len’th an’ breadth of the hull known 
an’ civ’lized world, ladies an’ gents—wuth 
a sight more’n them chairs an’ bedsteads 
you been biddin’ on. First-rate shape, 
too—plays jes ’s good as if it was made 
yest’d’y.” He turned to his clerk. “Start 
her up, Ollie—want everyone to hear it 
‘fore the biddin’ starts.” 

The tinkling chords clinked soberly 
through attentive silence. A summer 
visitor laughingly bid a dollar in response 
to Lem’s urgencies. 

“A dollar five!” The voice came from 
the edge of the group; something in the 
sound of it turned curious stares toward 

3en Fleet, swung between his crutches, his 
face set with purpose and red and wet 
from the strain of that toiling walk across 
the fields. 

“Two dollars.”” The city man chuckled 
as he made the bid, explaining to his 
friends that he meant to send the box to 
some friend of his as a joke birthday gift. 

“‘An’ five cents!” said Ben Fleet. 


V 


“FTNHERE’S reality!” Miss Pinsett’s 

voice was acid with the decent bitter- 
ness of enlightened youth. Her gesture 
toward Addie Fleet, plodding deliberately 








toward us with her high-piled basket, had 
the effect of finality, dismissal. 

“There’s a true story that’s typical of 
this diseased ferment we call life, this 
sour, flat joke that’s been played on all 
of us! Addie Fleet—a slave to the mean- 
est miser in the Glen from the time she 
was old enough to hold a dishrag till the 
day when shé threw away her chance of 
being paid a little on account and ran off 
to marry a hulking oaf with the cerebral 
index of a sheep! Her husband managed 
to chop off his own leg so that he can’t 
do even the beast’s work that was all he 
was ever fit for, and Addie’s supported 
them both ever since—thirty years of it, 
here in the Glen, where the richest of us 
barely manage to stay alive! Thirty years 
of sweat and hunger and fear, with noth- 
ing but the poor farm at the end of it! 
Not a minute’s pleasure, not one hour of 
peace or rest or even animal comfort in all 
her life! And now the final touch of irony 
that makes it perfect—the cream of the 
miserable joke! 

“Maybe you’ve heard about it—how 
that crippled lout she’s been supporting 
all these years took all the sweated pen- 
nies and dimes they’ve managed to save 
and hobbled down to that auction sale 
while Addie was off somewhere on her 
knees, scrubbing somebody’s kitchen floor, 
and bid against Mr. Busbee for the most 
completely useless thing that can conceiv- 
ably exist in all this crazy, cockeyed bed- 
lam of a world! 

““There’s the ideal happy ending for the 
story —Addie Fleet, dragging herself home 
after her day’s mean work, to find her 
savings all invested in c 





HE stopped as Addie’s ordered pace 
brought her near enough for us to hear 
the hushed, tuneless, humming sound. It 
ceased suddenly, as if Addie realized that 
we were listening to it, and I thought the 
color of her calm face deepened ever so 
little. Wyeth Laniston’s voice, curiously 
gentle, broke an uneasy silence. 
“What’s that tune you were hum- 
ming, Addie?” He has a gift of put- 
ting shy, self-conscious people at their 
ease. Addie’s 
smile lost its hint 
of apology. 

“Tt’s called the 
Weddin’ March,” 
she said in her 
even, rounded drawl. “I ain’t learnt it 
very good yet, but it’s a real pretty piece 
when it’s played right. Ben an’ I played 
it over five-six times last night.” 

She paused, and I thought her strong 
shoulders straightened a little. ‘I s’pose 
you heard about it, didn’t you—Ben 
buyin’ me that music box that pa got from 
Joe Hewitt?” 

She drew in her breath. 

“‘Can’t hardly believe it’s so. . Hadn’t 
no notion what Ben was up to, an’ when 
I come home that night an’ heard it 
playin’ ——”’ 

Her eyes moved to Cora Pinsett’s face; 
it seemed to me that they softened, some- 
how, to a vague compassion. 

“It don’t seem hardly right,” she con- 
tinued unselfishly, “when there’s so many 
folks that ain’t got much of anything they 
hanker f’r—it don’t seem hardly fair f’r 
me to have everything I ever wanted, this 
way.” 


HE lifted the basket of sunned linen 

and moved on, humming softly and 
tunelessly under her breath. It was like 
Wyeth Laniston to say nothing, even to 
keep his eyes away from Cora Pinsett’s 
face, but there was something in his silence 
that made me sorry for her. For a mo- 
ment, as the hill airs quivered through the 
shining aspens, it seemed to me that 
through the hard, conscious cleverness of 
her look I caught a hint of artless wistful- 
ness, as if she had slipped back to child- 
hood and forgotten, for a little, that it 
wasn’t “adult” any more to believe in 
things like God and love and work and— 
and happiness. For that instant she had a 
sort of beauty that reminded me of Addie 
Fleet. 
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ly at ease... at her 
own dinner table 


Embarrassed by 


Dishpan Hands 


“Dick’s ‘chief’ was pleasant and 
friendly, but I knew that he had the 
fastidious standards of a man of 
culture and wealth. And I was so 
eager, as Dick’s wife, to meet those 
standards. 


‘It was a little thing which upset 
me—just the merest change of ex- 
pression on his face... I was pouring 
coffee, and for the fraction of a second 
his glance had rested on my hands. 


“I knew my hands looked red and 
rough from housework and dishes— 
and knew he had noticed them...I 
became self-conscious, ill at ease. 
Foolishly, perhaps, I felt the evening 
was a failure. 


“Now I know how needless it was. 
Since I have been using Lux for dish- 
washing, for all cleansing my hands 
have to do—my hands are soft and 
smooth and white. I’m never em- 











Lux keeps lovely 


the hands 
that wash dishes 








Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


barrassed now by ‘dishpan’ hands.” 


So many soaps— whether flakes, 
chips, or cakes—contain harmful alkali 
which dries up the skin, aging and 
coarsening it. 


There is no injurious alkali in Lux! 
Made by a remarkable process—Lux 
actually soothes the skin, leaves it a 
little whiter and softer than before.* 


Dissolving instantly, before you ever 
put your hands in, a little Lux foams 
up into a mountain of suds—so rich, 
so cleansing, the dishes seem almost 
to wash themselves! 


The big package of Lux washes six 
weeks’ dishes! Lovely hands for so 
small a price! 


*Many beauty parlors use Lux in manicuring 
the nails, to soften and whiten the fingers. 
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At noon—each day 


JAPAN 
TEA 


No drowsy 
afternoons 


No mid-afternoon drooping. No 
four o’clock weariness! 

For here’s a way to ward it off. 
A way to keep you fresh and wide 
awake—every minute up to dinner 
time. 

After luncheon, pause to linger 
over a cup or two of Japan Green 
Tea. 

Drink it slowly. Enjoy its steam- 
ing fragrance. Relax. 

You'll get up refreshed and 
rested, with all your early morn- 
ing energy. 

Try it once or twice. After that 
you'll make it a daily habit. 

Japan Tea is tea at its best, tea 
in its natural state, uncolored and 
unfermented, with all the flavor- 
laden juices of the fresh leaves pre- 
served by immediate sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green Tea when you 
buy. Packaged for the home under 
various well-known brands. Several 
grades and prices. The best you can 
buy will cost you 
only a fraction of a 
cent a cup 
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Flow is a Girl to Know? 


(Continued from Page 21) 


She sat down on the chesterfield and 
gazed at the toe of her riding boot. That 
settled it. That showed he did not really 
care. Why, the man didn’t know what 
love was. To go off, and leave her alone in 
the Station, with Jerry only two doors 
away—next door, if she accepted Grace 
Aniseed’s invitation! When he could have 
taken Jerry with him, and had him out of 
harm’s way. Known where he was all the 
time. Saved himself, the qualms any nat- 
ural man should have in a like predica- 
ment. Hot, romantic ideas about knights 
and their ladies flooded Mabs’ 
mind. It wasdisgusting of Bill 
to fail her like this. Then, 
queerly, she heard herself 
sticking up forhim. “I 
suppose he couldn’t take 
Jerry, because Jerry’s 
promised to ride the 
Knight in the Steeple- 
chase.” 


“FTAHE latest thing is, 
we may be back in 
time for it. I do hope it 
comes off. I want to take old 
Jemima round myself Ms 
“‘And I wanted Jerry to ride Dapple 
for me.” 

“Good lord, girl. Don’t be funny. You 
surely don’t intend entering that animated 
tank of yours for a Steeplechase. Do you 
know what a Steeplechase is, little sun- 
shine? They have jumps.” 

““Dapple Gray can jump as well as any 
horse here,” she said, turning coldly. 

“But seriously, girl, old Bones told me 
she hadn’t the first idea of jumping. She 
goes slick through the middle of them. 
Which is fun as long as you stick to the 
brush jumps. Makes it easy for those who 
follow after. But if you ever get her as 
far as the mud wall fe 

“*The truth being, you are afraid she’d 
beat Jemima.” 

“‘T bet you a hundred chips to nothing, 
Dapple never beats Jemima—ill as I can 
afford the plunge.” 

“Taken. I shall hold you to that.” 

“But in any case, it will never go to 
such lengths. You won’t get anyone to 
ride her. She’d be very handy pulling a 
lawn roller, Mabs. And I’m not saying 
she isn’t anice horse. Over and over again 
I have said to people, ‘That horse has a 
kind face.’ All I say is you ought to get it 
out of your head that she’s a race horse. 
Or a steeplechaser.” 

“Tf you get back in time, Bill can ride 
his own horse, and Jerry will ride Dapple 
for me.” 

Tubby laughed good-naturedly. ‘“‘Then 
I don’t have to save up for the funeral 
wreath yet a while. Believe me, old Jerry 
has too much sense.” 

“‘He has already promised me —— 

“*That’s because he’s safely tied up with 
the Knight.” 

“All right. Wait and see.” 

Tubby returned to his desk, chuckling. 
She could hear him singing to himself in 
his pleasant tenor. She clenched her fists. 
She’d teach him to laugh at Dapple. 








” 


ABS got up early the following morn- 

ing, to see him off. She put on her 
prettiest wrapper, and powdered her nose, 
although it was only five A.M. For she 
was sure Bill would look in on his way to 
the station to say good-by. He had such 
a good excuse—he could come and pick 
Tubby up. 

The colonel was a man devoid of the 
subtle art of social subterfuge. While 
Mabs lingered waiting on the veranda he 
was already in the station, watching his 
kit being stacked into the train all in the 
murky glory of an Eastern dawn. 

Mabs heard the train whistle, and de- 
part across the green paddy fields that 
spread like a counterpane over the face of 
Burma, and are neatly tucked in at the 








horizon. She shed a few tears, viciously 
slammed some clothes into a bag, and de- 
parted for the house next door, to camp 
with Mrs. Aniseed until Tubby’s return. 

Grace Aniseed was the wife of the staff 
captain. Acutely domesticated was she, 
and always had one baby on hand, and one 
promised. It was not a very comfortable 
house, being full of knitting, washing, and 
other by-products of the immature, and 
Mabs was literally thrown into Jerry’s 
arms to get out of it. Jerry was just next 
door. He had a room in a large bungalow 
run entirely by the unmarried for 
themselves. A house with an 
unkempt, cheery look, and 
garments hanging on 

strings across the win- 
dows, acting the part of 
curtains, which no one 
could ever remember 
to get, and airing at 
the same time. 

So near was he that she 
could hear him brushing 
his teeth in the morning, 
and see his military brushes 
dancing about as he brushed 

his hair. So that, although she 
had meant to be quite impartial and think 
things over seriously that month, it was 
inevitable that she rode with Jerry every 
morning. He was always starting off just 
when she was. And it was inevitable that 
he drove her to and from the gymkhana 
every night. She had no car of her own, 
and if she didn’t go with him, it meant an 
evening with Grace Aniseed all amongst 
the knitting and the washing, which was 
more than a girl could face often. 

And in those golden mornings and star- 
lit evenings, Mabs told herself that she 
really fell seriously in love with Jerry at 
last. His profile looked divine by moon- 
light. Besides, he was so awfully nice 
about Dapple Gray. Which in itself was 
enough to win Mabs’ heart, after all the 
contumely that had been thrown at a 
horse whose father, after all, was in the 
Stud Book. 


““CSHE’S looking immensely fit, and going 

very well,” said Jerry as they stood 

by the track one day, and watched Dapple 

being conscientiously exercised by her syce. 

**T feel quite convinced she’d do some- 

thing if she only had a chance. Oh, Jerry, 
if only you hadn’t to ride the Knight!” 

“T know. Isn’t it a bore?” said Jerry 
cheerfully. 

‘Perhaps they’ll get back in time.” 

“‘Have you heard anything?” 

She shook her head. She had not heard 
aword. Ofcourse, Bill had said he would 
not write to her. But the casualness of it 
all made Mabs sick. He simply threw her 
to the wolves and went off whistling. 
Never offering to drive her home on his 
last night. That rankled. Never coming 
tosay good-by on his last morning, though 
he had an excuse sticking out a hundred 
yards for all to see. That rankled still 
more. Jerry would not have done that. 
There was a lovely finish about Jerry’s 
love making. He did not sort of chuck it 
at your head. ‘“‘My heart. Take it or 
leave it’—that really was rather like 
Bill’s technic. Was it that Bill was old— 
too old to be romantic any more? Too old 
to realize the sort of little things that make 
up life? 


LL through the month Mabs toyed 
with explosive thoughts of this kind. 
And Jerry must have felt her heart soften- 
ing toward him that night he pulled up his 
car—regimentally known as the Louse— 
beside the Small Lakes. Where all the 
stars swam like drowned jewels, and the 
Big Pagoda admired itself in the watery 
mirror there. 
““Mabs, it’s you and me. . 


” 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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OF ALL pets, A canary 
repays you for his care. 
Cheering you when days | 
are drab, trilling to you 
when cares are heavy, a 
bit of living, singing sun= 
shine in your home. 


And to keep your canary 
in cheery health with 
happy song, sive him a 
daily bath in the sun, a 
bit of apple or lettuce, 
clean gravel, and a fresh 
cupful of French’s Bird 
Seed and he will be happy 
all day long. 











For there is a difference in 
bird seed — French’s Bird 
Seed is clean, healthful and 


nourishing, air-washed to 
free it from dust and chaff, 
scientifically mixed and 


blended and then checked 
by laboratory tests. 


At your dealer’s or full size 
“) package by mail postpaid 15 
cents. A French’s Bird Bis- 
cuit free in every package. 


TPehe 
FREE: 


copy of new, illus- 
trated book ‘The 
Canary--its Care 
and Treatment”’. 
Helpful, authori- 
tative, interesting. 


© 


hs 
BIRD 


SEED 


The R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 
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Beauty & healthy reflection 


Specialists Rnow that sallow, muddy skin is so often 
caused by a condition that may so easily be prevented. 


LPP LOOPS 





EAUTY is more than skin deep. It lies 

much deeper. It is the manifestation of 

inner health, a state of natural loveliness that 
no cosmetic can counterfeit. 





That lovely freshness that is youth, how 
glorious and yet how fragile! To preserve it 
undimmed throughout the years is the dream 
of every woman. What folly to sacrifice it 


Se Bee ; on the altar of careless habits! 
Constipation is one of the greatest enemies 


of beauty. To this unnatural condition physi- 
cians attribute a multitude of ills that impair 
bodily efficiency and destroy the loveliness 
that is woman's right. 

One of the chief causes of constipation is 
lack of bulk in the diet. In most cases, consti- 
pation can be successfully avoided by eating 
regularly the kind of bulk food the body needs. 

Millions of men and women have found 
Post’s Bran Flakes the ideal bulk food. Its 
flavor is so delicious that it does not tire the 
palate. And normal persons find that eating 
itevery day guards them against constipation. 


Make this two weeks’ test 
and note the difference. 


Constipation must not be neglected.* Start 

our two weeks’ test now and begin the experi- But don’t stop at the end of two 

ment by mailing the coupon below for a free weeks. Follow the example of mil- 
sample which will lions of healthy people who keep 

iii show you how delicious this milk or cream. You will be delighted with the crisp- on the ‘‘Road to Wellville’’ by eating Post’s Bran 

Post's product is, or by ordering a _ ness and the delicious flavor of the nut-brown flakes. Flakes every morning. 
BR AN package of Post’s Bran Flakes You will find it as good as any cereal you gver tasted. 
FLAKES from your grocer. 


By the time you have completed 
the two weeks’ test, we predict you 
will notice a difference in the way 
you feel and you will find that 
Post’s Bran Flakes has acted as a 
natural and effective regulator. 
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Keep up the program faithfully for two weeks. You * Ordinary cases of constipation, brought about by too little bulk in 
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WHEAT Start by eating a dish of can vary it if you like by combining Post’s Bran the diet, should yield to Post’s Bran Flakes. If your case is abnor- 
% Si all Post’s Bran Flakes for break- Flakes with fruits or berries, fresh or preserved. It mal, consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice. 
a fast. Eat it as acereal with also makes marvelous muffins and bran bread. 
ieee | 
Sa %. 





t) SEND THIS COUPON FOR FREE TEST PACKAGE 2 
Postum Company, Inc. Dept. B-238 
j : Battle Creek, Mich. : 


Please send me your free booklet and a sample package of 
Post’s Bran Flakes, so I can see how good it tastes. (With Other Parts of Wheat) 
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“NOW YOU’LL LIKE BRAN’ © 1928, P. Co., Inc. 
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LATE 
Every Hostess who cares 
should possess a copy of 
this remarkable booklet on 
silverplate appointments. 


A New Way to Acquire a Complete Se 


B Inexpenswve 
I 4 Steg —*j 


End the embarrassment of entertaining with a scant supply 
of table silver. Write Ann Adams for a complimentary 
copy of “Stepping Stones to a Perfect Table Service”. 
Prepared by experts, it tells all that etiquette demands of a 
modern hostess in appointing her table. It then shows ex- 
actly how to secure the ideal and complete service by four 
carefully planned unit purchases. Mail coupon below at once. 


Choose ONE PATTERN—and Be Faithful to It. 


“For Harmony’s sake, avoid several clashing patterns in your 
silver service,” say interior decorators. 


In genuine Inlaid Silver Plate—inlaid with blocks of pure silver 
at wear points of the most used pieces—you find patterns de- 
signed to harmonize with every scheme of table decoration. 


Pageant Pattern reveals entrancing beauty and simplicity differ- 
ent from any other design. Richly hand chased in appearance. 

















Century Pattern, in contrast, appeals to lovers of the classic 
arts. It is correct in form and adds a touch of dignity to the table. 


Romance Pattern recalls the richness of Renaissance days, the 
genius of that great period of reawakened art. 


Jamestown, with its simple Colonial lines and refreshing sur- 
faces, is a delightful adaptation of pure, early American design. 


Patterns of exquisite beauty . . . Inlaid, yet costing no more than 
‘other high grade plate. 


Write today for “Stepping Stones”—the easy, inexpensive way 
to acquire a complete silverware service—use coupon below. 


INLAID SERVICES 
For Six, $34.25 For Eight, $44.50 For Twelve, $57.50 


Made and guaranteed by the Holmes & Edwards Silver Company, International Silver Company, Suc- 
cessor, Bridgeport, Conn. In Canada by the Standard Silver Company, International Silver Company 
of Canada, Limited, Successor, Toronto, Canada. 





Century Jamestown 
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HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


International Silver Co., Successor 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Miss Ann Adams, Dept. B: 


Send me your Booklet— 
“Stepping Stones to A Perfect 


Service.” ‘ 
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% (Continued from Page 68) 


She half whispered, ‘‘I daresay it is, 
a Jerry. I think I nearly know. But the 
A month isn’t up yet. We must play fair.” 

‘Just let me kiss you once.” 

She wouldn’t even do that. 
week isn’t long to wait.” 

“It’s a hundred years.” 

“It will pass awfully soon, dear.” 

He had to be content with that. 

The waters dried up off the face of the 
land, and the end of that week came. 
Three days before the Steeplechase, Mabs 
came across the colonel in the Club, and 
she had not even known he was back. 
Was this true love! He had the hard- 
baked look of a man just in from camp, 
and she said to him, somewhat coldly: 

“What have you done with Tubby?” 
‘“‘He’ll be down tomorrow. I had to 
come on ahead to see the little fellow over 
there—that one with whiskers like a wild 
cat. Funnily enough, he’s a man of im- 
portance in his own walk of life. How are 
you, Mabs? I’m all agog to ask you a 
question, but it wouldn’t be fair. There’s 
another three days to go yet. Very pleas- 
ant weather for the time of year, is it 
not?” 

‘“‘It doesn’t seem to me you’ve shown as 
if you cared much what the answer was.” 


** Another 


ee RN hg eee 


HE colonel said, ‘Damn. And what 
have I done now?” 

She hated herself for being so glad to see 
him back. She said, “‘ You might at least 
have come to say good-by.” 

“But I was coming back! I wasn’t go- 
ing to Jericho, only the Chin Hills.” 

He was laughing at her. Colonels are so 
superior. Jerry would have been abject 
and apologetic. Bill merely laughed at 
her. She did not know whether she liked 
them best apologetic, or laughing at her. 
How was a girl to know? 

“‘Tt’s the little things that count so ter- 
ribly, Bill.” 

He said, still with that twinkle in his 
eye, “‘But I don’t collect them, dear.” 

All of a sudden an idea struck her. 
“You can do something for me now that 
you are back—ride the Knight in the 
Steeplechase.” 

He looked befogged. ‘‘I’d thought of 
that myself. But how does it affect you? 
If you are hoping to see me romp home to 
glory, not a hope, girl; not a hope.”’ 

“Tt’s not that. Jerry promised to ride 
my horse, Dapple Gray, if you didn’t 
want him.” 


Ley 


= HAT do you want to get him for? 

He can’t ride for little apples. Now 
there’s a young lad—just joined us—if 
you want a good rider.”’ 

‘Jerry promised me ages ago he’d do it 
if you didn’t want him, and he would be 
hurt if I asked anyone else. Besides, I 
have a feeling Dapple Gray is going to do 
something, and he’d hate to miss the 
chance, I know.” 

“But stout for a race, isn’t she? I mean 
your horse. Built more for comfort than 
speed.” 

“Oh, don’t you run her down!” be- 
sought Mabs, suddenly stricken. ‘‘She’s 
as good as any horse in Rangoon.”’ 

“If she’s good enough for you, she’s 
good enough for me. Let’s hope she does 
something. Jerry’s over there on the lawn. 
You’d better go and tackle him.” 

Jerry was sitting with a long drink be- 
side him, on the gym lawn. He was lis- 
tening to the band with one ear, and to 
Nirs. Aniseed with the other. The alacrity 
with which he sprang to get Mabs a chair 
showed he was not acutely interested in 
either. 

“Jerry, isn’t it splendid—Bill is going to 
ride Knight himself, and now you can ride 
Dapple for me. I’ve just seen him and he 
Says so.” 

Murmuring a vague wonder as to the 
Whereabouts of her numerous children, 
Mrs. Aniseed faded tactfully away, and 
was swallowed by the shadows. 

Jerry took a long drink at his long 
drink, called the bar boy, and said, 
“What’ll you have, Mabs?” 


= 


















After that he started asking tenderly 
after Tubby and his welfare. Mabs inter- 
rupted him. 

“Jerry, you haven’t said anything 
about Dapple. What is it? Don’t you 
want to ride her?”’ 

He pulled himself together. ‘“‘Hon- 
estly, darling, Dapple isn’t the sort of 
horse to enter for this sort of show. I hate 
to hurt your feelings, but she can’t jump. 
Honestly, she can’t ——’’ 

The colonel joined them, ignoring 
Jerry as a colonel can ignore his own. 

“About that young man you mentioned 
this evening—do you think he could ride 
for me?’’ asked Mabs, her voice trembling 
slightly. 

“Just seen him. He’s gota nag. What’s 
wrong with Jerry?” 

“He says my horse can’t jump.”’ 

“Tell you what, then. Jerry ride 
Knight, and I’ll take your moke round. 
What about that?” 

“Oh, Bill, you couldn’t.” 

“‘God knows, girl. But I could try.” 

“‘Well then, Jerry, there you are!” 

There he was. They fixed that up, and 
Jerry departed presently for a stronger 
sort of drink at the bar. 

“‘And now,” said the colonel, leaning 
back in his chair, “‘which horse is it? Do 
I know it? Have we ever met?” 

She did not think they had, and ran 
through Dapple’s charms with the en- 
thusiasm that only an owner knows. 
‘‘Captain Bones tried her for the last race, 
but he fell off before she really had a 
chance.” 

“Oh,” said the colonel slowly, ‘‘so 
that’s the horse! The one Bones rode in 
July. Now we come to it. A—a rather 
large horse. Boy, bring me another gin 
and bitters.” 

“She is a bit big, perhaps, but it’s a 
shame to say she can’t jump. Every sin- 
gle person in this Station has got a down 
on her, all because of the unkind, clever re- 
marks Tubby makes. With half a chance, 
I’m sure she’d do something.” 

“Leave her to me,”’ said the colonel; 
“leave her to me.” 


HE could have hugged him there and 

then on the gym lawn, with the band 
being all industrious over a xylophone solo 
in the background. 

Tubby came in, sunburnt and unshorn, 
the following afternoon. Over his tea he 
chortled cruelly, and said, “‘ Well, found a 
jockey for old Auntie yet?”’ 

Mabs answered him with dignity. 
“Yes; Bill.” 

Tubby had had a forkful of buttered egg 
halfway to his lips. It fell with a flop on 
the plate. “‘What? Milly? Good Lord, 
Mabs, we must think of the regiment!” 

“*And he believes, as I do, that she will 
do something.” 

“‘T for one am convinced she will. But 
what? That is the question. And if I’d 
known Milly was riding her, I don’t know 
I’d have laid you that hundred chips. 
Milly can ride. If anyone could make her 
do anything ——” 

“You can’t wriggle out of it, Tubby.” 

He walked away, whistling dismally. 


VERY night until the great day came, 
Mabsdreameddreams. Shesaw Dap- 
ple Gray ridden to glory by Bill. Jerry 
would come in fifth, perhaps sixth, or not at 
all. She was hurt with Jerry. All very 
well to say he did it for her sake. When 
she had as good as told him what her de- 
cision was going to be, he went and let her 
down like this at the very end, and left her, 
once again, with icicles forming on her 
affections. Sinister fears haunted Mabs, 
that she was not really any further in know- 
ing where she stood than she had been a 
month ago. How was a girl to know? 
The morning of the last Steeplechase of 
the season broke cloudless and _ hot. 
With a merciless sun streaming all day 
long upon the paddy fields that were 
stretched like a counterpane all over the 
face of Burma, and tucked in at the hori- 
zon. The ramshackle little bungalow in 
the jungle, glorified by the name of Coun- 
try Club, was all spruced up and cleaned 
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In the sunshine... 


but still shut off from 
its health-giving rays! 


Why physicians say 
“Give your baby Bottled 


Sunshine’’ 


A well-shaped head. Well-formed jaws and 
chin. A fine, full chest. Straight legs. And 
teeth that are sound, even, uncrowded. 
Of course every mother wants these for her 
baby! 

But to secure these, you must give special 
protection. Otherwise, your baby’s teeth 
and bones will almost certainly be soft and 
porous, physicians warn. 


Science has found that this condition 
threatens even the breast-fed baby, even the 
healthy-looking baby. In fact it threatens 
any baby, unless an adequate supply of 
one protective factor—Vitamin D—is 
provided. 


Nature provides only two richand readily 


Winter Colds! Squibb’s 
oil—so rich in Vita- 
min A—helps your 
children escape them! 
It increases resistance, 
and promotes growth. 


“Bottled Sunshine’’—good 
cod-liver oil — contains. the 
health-protecting elements of 


sunshine. 






available sources of this protective element. 

Sunshine is one. Enough direct sunshine 
on his bare body could keep your baby 
safe. But even during the warmest and 
brightest days, the rays that protect—the 
ultra-violet rays—are strong enough for 
effectiveness only from ten o’clock in the 
morning until one in the afternoon. And, 
during these few hours, clouds, tog, smoke, 
clothing—even ordinary window glass— 
too often filter out these precious rays. 

The other rich source of Vitamin D is 
what authorities now call “Bottled Sun- 
shine” —good cod-liver oil! The only practical 
way to build strong, straight bones and 
sound teeth for your baby, specialists say, 
is to give daily a cod-liver oil of proved 
effectiveness. 

For this use many physicians prescribe 
only Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil. They prefer 
it because laboratory tests show it to be ex- 
ceptionally rich not only in Vitamin D, 
which is necessary to build strong bones and 
teeth, but also in the essential Vitamin A 
which promotes growth and vitality and 
helps to prevent colds. 

Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is not diluted; it 
is all oil. This means that you get full vita- 
min protection per spoonful. And unlike 
other oils, Squibb’s is amply protected 
against deterioration. 

Give your baby all the sunshine possible; 
but your physician will tell you he also 
needs “Bottled Sunshine” to assure sound 
teeth and strong bones. Insist on Squibb’s 
—the cod-liver oil you can depend on be- 
cause it is Vitamin-Tested and Vitamin- 
Protected! 


Sauiss’s CopLiver Ow 





Vitamin-Tested and 
Vitamin-Protected 
PRODUCED, TESTED AND 


GUARANTEED BY E. R. SQUIBB 
& SONS, NEW YORK 


Chemists to the Medical Profession 
since 1858 





‘|’ Send for this authoritative booklet—FREE 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
Dept. U, 80 Beekman St., New York City 


Please send me a copy of your new booklet 
‘Why every baby needs ‘Bottled Sunshine’”’ 


Name. 
Address 
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by correct brushing 































No EXTRA CARE 

NEEDED. JUST THESE AD- 

VANTAGES OF MODERN 

DENTAL KNOWLEDGE 
7 v v 


Here is a modern brush that 
makes teeth whiter and pro- 
vides surer protection against" 
decay. It polishes teeth by clean- 
ing them more thoroughly. 
Modern dental knowledge has 
given it the correct size and 
shape to do this. 


That is why most dentists, 
and millions of others, use 
DR.WEST’S Tooth Brushes today. 


Why it polishes 


All spaces between teeth, and all crevices, 
are swept clean by the extra-pointed, 
wide-spaced tufts. Special polishing bris- 
tles used in this famous brush cost 3 to 
5 times more than the ordinary kind. 
Theydo not bend and slip over, butremain 
erect—with tips firmly contacting teeth. 


Dangerous spots where most decay 
starts—inside, and far back—are as easily 
reached as the front teeth (note diagram). 
Small size and correct shape make this 
possible. And also make correct brush- 
ing easy. 

Your druggist has DR. WEST’S brushes, 
in sizes for each member of your family. 
They are sterilized and sealed for your 
protection. And each is guaranteed. 
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WHITER ‘teeth for all 





Could you pass 
the SMILE TEST 
. . right now? 


SIMPLY Do THISs: 


Use your DR. WEST’S twice 
daily: 2 minutes each morning; 
2 each night. Brush always 
away from gums, toward cut- 
ting edges of teeth. Use any 
good dentifrice—cleaning 1s 
done by bristle tips. Do this 
regularly. Then, see how teeth 
really brighten! 

















EACH 90 DAYS 


get anew DR. WEST'S. This insures 
you full benefits. Dentists do this 
each 60 days. 


© 1928, W. B. M. Co. 
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and hung with Japanese lanterns. In the 
paddock they stood together, tethered two 
and two, stable companions— Right Royal 
and Yellow Peril; Naughty Lady, Sans- 
Culotte; What Luck and the Knight. 
Velvet-nosed and cloudy-breathed. Paw- 
ing impatiently at the ground. Ina far 
corner, rotund and benign, Dapple Gray 
browsed off a bamboo hedge in spite of 
valiant efforts on the part of her syce to 
separate her from same. 

Now the jockeys came out—stout young 
men with anxious faces, who had had 
some trouble in Banting down to the right 
weight. Lean young men with large boots, 
and lead in them. Hatless, with shirts 
open at the neck. Came Jerry on the 
Knight, eying Mabs miserably. 

“‘Darling, you aren’t vexed with me?” 

She hoped she was not petty-minded, 
and said ‘‘No, Jerry. Good luck to you.” 

““That’ will help me round, anyway.” 


HE colonel came out late, his excellent 

boots glittering in the sunshine. He 
and Dapple Gray looked at each other for 
one short minute, and there was a twinkle 
in the colonel’s eye. He leaped into the 
saddle, adjusted his stirrups, and said to 
Mabs: 

“Well, little fellow, we will now see 
what she can do.”” Laughing, he rode out 
to join the rest of the field. 

It was as she watched him go that those 
queer feelings seized Mabs. Her hands 
went wet and her spine had a shivery feel- 
ing. What was wrong with her? 

She looked after them, shading her eyes. 
How handsome Jerry looked, his hair like 
the best patent leather in the afternoon 
light. Suddenly she wished the race was 
over. Suddenly she did not like it. 

They were off, with a thundering of 
hoofs on the wet turf. They were off, over 
the first jump safely, the lot of them. 
Dapple Gray first of them all, leaving a 
beautiful gap behind her through which 
everyone gratefully followed. But she 
hadn’t got into her stride yet, said Mabs. 
That was why. Only 
she wished she: did 
not feel so sick. She 
wished that creepy feel- 
ing wasn’t going on 
down her spine. Be- 
cause—supposing Dap- 
pleGray did come down, 
and Bill gothurt? You 
simply couldn’t picture Bill hurt. He 
wasn’t the sort. The thought of Bill hurt, 
hurt her more than she liked. 


OW they were off out of sight, the 

colonel taking Dapple Gray along as 
no one had ever taken her. She was get- 
ting her chance, and bless her, she was 
taking it. 

By running to a small mound beyond 
the starting point, you got a glimpse of the 
horses as they came over Vivienne’s Brook. 
Mabs stood there, waiting, her heart in 
her throat. It wasn’t any fun, this. It was 
too exciting. It made her feel sick. 

Now they were coming. 

“*Who’s leading?” People were focusing 
their glasses but Mabs’ hands shook so 
that she was useless with hers, and had to 
wait and hear. 

“Yes, it’s the stout gray mare with the 
colonel up. Ye gods, what can have hap- 
pened to the others? That man can ride!” 

Mabs was afraid she was going to cry, 
what with one thing and another. The 
strangest symptoms were here. She did 
not care one bit who won, now. She 
wanted the race to be over. 

You saw them, over the brow of a little 
hillock for one brief second, before they 
disappeared into a belt of rubber trees, 
and came, through that, out onto the 
straight. Dapple Gray was still leading— 
leading easily by several lengths, and 
going prettily. A hundred rupees is a 
hundred rupees to the sister of a junior 
subaltern without private means. 

They were coming up the straight. The 
last long lap that leads to home, and some- 
one said: 

“‘Gosh, it’s the horse with a kind face, 
that always reminds me of a charwoman!” 





They had emerged from the little belt 
of rubber trees— Dapple Gray, five lengths 
ahead of them all, lolloping home as she 
had done in Mabs’ dream. Then, far be- 
hind, came the Knight, and half a length 
behind him, Right Royal. Taking things 
easily, because she always had won the 
Country Club Steeplechase, and knew she 
always would. Now there came a murmur 
from the crowd, and the murmur began to 
frame words, and the words were, “‘ Dap- 
ple Gray, Dapple Gray, Dapple Gray!” 

A little sob of excitement caught in 
Mabs’ throat. She was aware of fastening 
tenaciously onto the white drill arm of a 
complete stranger. For in the course, now 
just ahead of them, loomed the mud wall. 
Mabs closed her eyes. She couldn’t bear 
it. All the world went black forher. Sup- 
posing she was wrong, and Dapple could 
not jump. Supposing Bill was killed. 

There came a shout from the crowd. An 
awful, blood-curdling, eerie shout, and 
someone said: 

“Oh, God, he’s down.” 

Mabs opened her eyes, and saw Riglit 
Royal romp easily home to victory as she 
always did, and always would. The 
Knight was close behind her, but what did 
it matter? What did anything matter? 
She heard someone say, close behind her: 

“‘He’s broken his back. He must have 
broken his back. She went right over, and 
fell on him.” 


T WOULD have been comfortable to 

faint, as Mrs. Aniseed was fainting, into 
the nearest arms. If Bill was dead, it 
would be comfortable to die, and quickly. 
For there was nothing left. She pushed 
her way through the crowd, and knelt be- 
side him. She did not care who saw her, or 
what they thought. 

“Bill, Bill, Bill,” she sobbed. 

“‘Come away, dear. He can’t hear you. 
I’mafraid he’s badly hurt. I’mafraid ie 

She remembered pushing something wet 
and hot. Pushing it hard and away. Pres- 
ently she discovered it was Jerry’s face. 
She pushed it harder 
still. Life was cruel. 
Why did one not know 
in time the people one 
could not spare to die 
with impunity? ‘Bill, 
Bill, Bill!’’ she sobbed. 

“He can’t hear you, 
Miss Greenfold,” they 
said gently. But there they were wrong. 
The colonel opened his eyes, smiled, and 
said huskily. 

“She did something!”’ 

“Bill, I’ll-never, never forgive myself.” 

“Went splendidly till the mud wall. 
Didn’t understand that. Thought it was 
chocolate—tried to bite it. Don’t cry, for 
God’s sake. I hate tears. . . .” 

“Bill, if you die!”’ 

The colonel opened one eye; said 
“‘Take more than that to kill me,”’ and 
fainted. 





HEY removed him in an ambulance. 

Mabs went home with the strange 
owner of the white drill arm, because slie 
could not face Jerry. Tubby had. not 
come in yet. Jemima had discarded him 
heartily into Vivienne’s Brook, and it w:is 
a long walk home. 

When he arrived home for dinner, Ma!s 
was waiting for him with red eyes, a hay 
look, and a hundred rupees in her hand. 
He said: 

“Wherever have you been, murderess : 

“To the hospital, Tubby. Don’t be bit- 
ter with mé. He’s not badly hurt. Only a 
rib and a collar bone. And I’m so fright- 
fully happy. Here’s your hundred rupees.” 

“It seems like robbing a blind man’s 
mug to take it,” said Tubby, doing it. 

“Not at all. It’s worth it. It’s the price 
of something I wanted to know, and didn't 
seem able to find out any other way, but 
now I do know. Bill and I are going to be 
married as soon as he’s out of hospital.” 


From the Rangoon Mail, of October 21: 


For SALE: Gray mare. Aged, believed 
sound. Very quiet and good tempered. First- 
class ladies’ hack. Does not jump. 
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coffee beans 
that look as different 
as they taste 


Countless kinds and 
grades of coffee from over 
forty tropical lands 


OWADAYS few people know how 
widely they differ—both to look at 
and to taste. Few indeed have seen 
them all before they are roasted— 
the hundreds of kinds and grades of 
coffee brought to this country for 
our breakfast cup. 

Like beads around the neck of a savage princess—of 

many colors, of many shapes. From steel blue to 

olive green,—from pale yellow to mahogany—fra- 
grant coffee beans that come from over forty trop- 
ical lands. Countless different natural flavors! 





fet of them all no single one has ever pleased the 
critical men and women throughout the United 
States. 


The first real nation-wide fame has come to no 
single coffee grown, but to a rich mingling of many 
flavors—to a blend creatéd years ago in the South. 


Coffee blended with coffee 


He was a southerner of the old South, born with a 
genius for flavor. Joel Cheek, down in old Ten- 
nessee, dreaming of a special shade of richness, of a 
taste no single coffee grown could yield. Months of 
work—of combining and recombining—of testing 
and rejecting. Finally he achieved it—a blend of 
fine coffees that is today changing the habits of a 
nation. 


Long ago that extra touch of mellow goodness in 
Joel Cheek’s blend made it the first choice of the 
southern states. Long ago Maxwell House Coffee 
became the favorite in all that land of good things 
to eat and drink. 


Today it is the first coffee ever to win real 
nation-wide fame. 


Known to the South alone a few years ago, 
Maxwell House is now by far the largest selling 
coffee throughout the entire United States. In a 
long list of our great cities, it is by far the most 
popular of all coffees. 


A new adventure in good living for you and 
your family! That shade of difference in the full- 
bodied liquor of Maxwell House Coffee! In its 


MAXweELL House CorFEE 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 
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very fragrance, rich and alluring, there is promise 
of new luxury—of new contentment at breakfast 
and dinner. Grocers have Maxwell House Coffee 
in sealed blue tins. Cheek Neal Coffee Company, 
Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New 
York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 


4 4 4 4 & 


Radio listeners—tune in! Noted artists every 
Thursday— Maxwell House Coffee Radio Hour, 
9 p. m. Eastern Time, 8 p. m. Central Time: wyz, 
WBZ, WBZA, WHAM, KDKA, WJR, KYW, WTMJ, WOC, WHO, 
WOW, WRHM, KSD, WDAF, KVOO, WBAP, KPRC, WSB, WSM, 
WMC, WHAS, WLW, WBAL, WRVA, WBT, WJAX. 8 p. m. 
Pacific Time: KGW, KFOA, KHQ. Mondays 7 p. m. 
Pacific Time: Kst. Tuesdays 8 p. m. Pacific Time: 
KMTR. Wednesdays 8 p. m. Pacific Time: KFRC. 







For years Joel Cheek’s blend was served at the 
most famous hotel in the old South—the Max- 
well House in Nashville 
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What a simple treat to be making 
such a hit! So easily made—and not 
calling for a single ingredient but the 
things you always have in the house! 
Yet how every face lights up as the 
rich golden slices go round! 


ee 


The simplest home meal is “a 
party’? when you serve any 
coconut dessert. It’s so lusciously 
good. And so festive. Every time 
we ask housewives what desserts 
their families like, we are aston- 
ished at the number—never less 
than 75%—who give a leading 
place to coconut dishes. 


Healthful and energy-giving, too 
—as well as delicious. To the peo- 
ple of many tropical lands, coco- 
nut serves as meat, vegetables, 
and bread combined. | 


Bring the party spirit into your 
home meals’ by serving often the 
coconut treats that everybody 
loves—cakes, pies, puddings. 
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Give them the final touch of 
perfection by making them with 
Baker’s Coconut—for in Baker’s, 
as in no other, you get the delicate tender- 
ness and rich flavor of the fresh nut. 





The finest nuts from carefully selected 
tropical groves are brought by the Frank- 
lin Baker Company in swift ships to their 
great modern canning and packing plants. 
Here they are shredded and packed as fast 
as they arrive by a new, special process 
that gives you the full freshness and flavor 
of the newly opened nut at its very finest. 


Order Baker’s Coconut from your grocer 
today and make tonight’s dinner “a party.” 


Baker’s SOUTHERN-STYLE, the new moist- 
packed kind in tins—as soft and delicious as if 
you had just dug it out of the shell yourself. Yet 
all you have to do is to open a convenient can. 


FRANKLIN 


Rich, golden, luscious—everybody loves coconut pie. 





Old-fashioned Coconut Custard Pie | 


2 cups milk, 44 cup sugar, 4% cup Baker’ s Coconut, 
3 eggs, 1% teaspoon vanilla, a pinch of salt. Beat 
eggs, add sugar, coconut, and milk. Turn mizture 
into a pastry shell which has previously been baked 
over an inverted pie pan and bake in moderate oven 
for % hour. 
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BakeEr’s PREMIUM SHRED, in triple-sealed, 

stay-fresh packages, is the familiar old- 

fashioned kind, but so improved it is hardly 

fair to call it “‘dry-shredded”’ —it is so ten- 
der and rich in flavor. 


Attractive Recipe Calendar— FREE 


L.H.J.—3-28 





FRANKLIN BAKER Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
© Please send me recipe calendar (free). 
© Ienclose 10c for a half-size trial can of Southern-Style. 


Name 





Street. 2 
City. State 

















BAKER’S COCONUT 
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Dollars for Day After Tomorrow 


(Continued from Page 35) 


‘That’s easy,” said her friend. “‘ You'll 
be doing just what you plan for yourself. 
I’ve taken out an endowment policy for 
$4000. If I get sick and can’t work I'll 
get ten dollars a week until I’m well, or 
always if I’m permanently disabled. If 
that happened I wouldn’t have to pay 
any more premiums and yet I’d get my 
$4000 when I was sixty-five! Doesn’t 
that sound pretty good to you? It listens 
so well to me that when I get my raise 
next month I’m going to take out more 
insurance. That means less to spend for 
Christmas presents for the family, but, be- 
lieve me, I may need a Santa Claus my- 
self thirty years from now!” 

“‘T wish I could take out some insurance, 
too, but I never could pay for it,” mourned 
Miss N. ‘‘Doesn’t it cost an awful lot?” 

“Just about $125 a year,” explained 
her friend. ‘‘ You could pay three dollars 
a week, couldn’t you? I deposit my three 
dollars with the trust company every week. 

‘‘How much do you have to pay them 
for doing that?”’ asked Miss N. 

“Pay them?” echoed her friend. “‘ Why, 
they pay me! They give me 3)4 per cent 
on the money I have deposited with them 
until every November, when my premium 
comes due; then they pay that up and we 
begin all over again.” 

“Lead me to it,”’ cried Miss N. fer- 
vently. “I could save that way, I know.” 

Life insurance trusts are a compara- 
tively recent development in banking of 
which many women who have dependents 
for whom they wish to. provide after their 
death are taking advantage. Reduced 
to their simplest terms, such trusts are of 
two kinds, the funded and the unfunded. 
In the funded, the trust company invests 
for the woman a certain amount of money, 
the dividends from which go to obtain as 
much life insurance as the income will 
carry. Or the woman may buy her own 
securities and then turn them over to the 
trust company to buy life insurance. For 
example, if a mother wishes to provide 
for the college education of her son in case 
she dies, she may give the trust company 
$5000 worth of securities, the income from 
which will buy, say, $5000 worth of life 
insurance. Then if she dies the trust 
company has $10,000 with which to 
finance the boy’s education. 


cAn Unfunded Trust 


OR the woman in more moderate cir- 

cumstances, who has only her life insur- 
ance policies, the unfunded trust is better. 
In this case she simply deposits her poli- 
cies with the trust company, providing in 
detail how the proceeds of her insurance 
are to be administered after her death. 
The advantage of this method over hav- 
ing the insurance company pay the chil- 
dren the money either in a lump sum or 
over a period of years is that it is more 
flexible. The woman may provide that 
her son is to get the money, not at any set 
date, but when he marries, or when he is 
ready to set up in business for himself, or 
at any other time when he especially needs 
financial assistance. 

‘Instead of insurance for death, you 
should have insurance for life,’’ a leading 
business man told his secretary. ‘‘A busi- 
ness woman like you ought to sit down 
before she is twenty-five and ask herself, 
‘How much money will I earn between 
now and the time I am sixty? How much 
of that money will I—not can I—save 
during that time, in the light of what 
I have already saved? How much will I 
need to live on, as a monthly income, if I 
Should be incapacitated at that age?’ 

‘There are three ghosts which haunt a 
woman who is on her own,”’ went on the 
employer with the frankness of an old man 
who had seen many women come and go 
through his office, ‘‘whose faces I have 
Seen many times. The first is disability; 
sickness so that you cannot go on and care 


for yourself. The second ghost is a decent 
burial. Women are sentimental about 
such things, more so than men, I’ve ob- 
served. And the third is a dependent old 
age.” 

“Mercy!” cried his secretary. ‘‘What 
do you want me to do? Dash for the near- 
est insurance agency?” 

“No,” smiled her employer. ‘‘Go to 
your banker and have him analyze your 
income and your future in the light of 
your present earnings and savings. Then 
go to the insurance man and take out the 
kind of policy which seems best. That is 
what many intelligent insurance men are 
urging today, for they know that in the 
long run what is best for the client is best 
for the company. Otherwise you may take 
out a larger policy than you can carry or 
you may take out one not large enough. 
And this way you get the benefit of two 
people’s points of view.” 


Four Fundamental Types 


HILE 50 per cent of the women who 

take out life insurance marry, accord- 
ing to the reports of a large company which 
specializes in women’s policies, only about 
3 per cent of these women drop their poli- 
cies when their husbands take over the 
purse strings. While the experience of dif- 
ferent companies on this point varies too 
widely to be tabulated, it is certain that 
the present-day tendency is to retain the 
insurance after marriage instead of drop- 
ping it. 

The old idea of ‘‘Now I’m married, let 
my husband do the worrying” is giving 
way to the desire among women for an 
independent income even after marriage. 

While it is not necessary and often in- 
advisable for the wife and mother who is 
not contributing financially to the family 
income to be insured, she should see to it 
that her husband is carrying the right 
amount of protection for her and their 
family. 

More and more men are arranging to 
leave their insurance to their wives in the 
form of an adequate monthly income 
rather than in a lump sum. This prevents 
a wife who has never handled more than 
a few hundred dollars at once in her life 
from having thousands suddenly thrust 
into her lap, to be invested unwisely or 
to be loaned to needy relatives, thus void- 
ing the very protection which she and her 
husband have been sacrificing to obtain. 

The four fundamental types of life in- 
surance policies from which all other com- 
binations are made, include: 


1. Term insurance, where the policy runs 
for a limited number of years. When this 
time expires, there is no money left; though 
some policies have clauses whereby at ex- 
piration they may be converted into another 
type of insurance. This is the cheapest kind 
of insurance and is for temporary protection 
only. 

2. Straight life policy, which pays the 
beneficiary a certain amount of money at 
once or in installments upon the death of the 
insured. It is more expensive than term 
insurance, but the insured pays a fixed pre- 
mium through life or until the policy is paid 
up. Since such a policy has a cash surrender 
value, it combines protection with saving. 

3. Endowment policy, which provides for 
the payment of a lump sum of money after a 
given period of time, meanwhile offering pro- 
tection for dependents. This policy is more 
expensive than other types but offers a safe 
way of saving for those who, because of tem- 
perament or the needs of large families or 
dependents, cannot save in other ways. 

4. Annuities, which provide a life income 
for the purchaser. If a woman has saved say 
$10,000 by the time she is sixty-five, she can 
then get a greater income for the remainder 
of her life by buying an annuity than she can 
by investing her money in safe securities. 
There are also deferred annuities, where the 
young woman begins to purchase an inde- 
pendent income years before she will need 
it. The rates for this type of insurance are 
comparatively low. 











Casserole, pie plate, 
utility dish, bread 
pan, 6 custard 
cups—for 

$5.15! 


You can do all your 


regular baking in 
PYREX OVENWARE 


OR $5.15! You can buy enough 

Pyrex ovenware to do all your 
ordinary baking! Enough Pyrex 
dishes for hundreds of recipes. 

For every Pyrex dish pictured 
above is so cleverly designed it’s 
adaptable to scores of uses—to bake 
and serve dozens of different foods. 


Bakes better than metals 


And Pyrex dishes bake everything so 
very much better. This is because 
they store up in themselves far more 
heat than any metal utensil can hold. 
Then give it out to the food with 
steady evenness. No scorched sides 
and underdone crusts in Pyrex ware. 
Everything is baked clear through. 


Pyrex ovenware saves dishwash- 
ing, too. And never discolors food nor 
affects taste; never holds odors; never 
wears out, crackles nor crazes. Needs 
no scouring. Lasts for years. 


No wonder that more and more bak- 


ing is done in Pyrex dishes every year! 

Don’t go without this modern 
kitchen equipment any longer—when 
enough Pyrex dishes for all your every- 
day baking cost 
only $5.15. 





All department 
stores, all hardware 
stores, carry Pyrex , 
ovenware. 
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Guarantee 


Every piece of Py- 
rex ovenware Is guar- 
anteed for 2 years 
against breakage 
from oven heat. 


Pyrex Nursing Bot- 
tles, at all drug 
stores. Narrow neck 
or wide open top. 
S8-ounce size 


Take this $5.15 list to your dealer: 


Covered casserole, No. 623 round, or No. 653 
square, or No. 633 oval, or No. 643 shallow— 
ON OE Lh ea Ry eat OS (ea $1.75 


Utility dish, No. 231—medium size.......... 1.00 
Six custard cups, No. 410, 3 02. size......... .60 
Pie Plate, No. 209, medium size............ .90 
Loaf Pan, No. 212, medium size.......... a so 

Beuine BAUIMOIENE, 0D ..s oo sos chou beet $5.15 


All prices slightly higher in West and Canada. 


Send 4c for this Pyrex Custard Cup 











Send Today 


This coupon and 
4c entitle you to 
a sample custard 


RNING GLASS WORKS 
. B-1, Corning, New York 


dosed find 4c to cover partial cost of mail~ 
imple custard cup of genuine Pyrex ove: 5 





cup of genuine 








Pyrex ovenware. 





Trade-mark “‘PYREX” 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Custard Cup 


for this sample Pyrex 
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lovely smooth skin’ 


























Producer for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer 


‘Few people can resist smooth, exquisite 
skin. ‘Studio Skin,’ we call it—which deftes 
the cruel, blazing lights of the close-up. Such 
a skin can’t be faked even with the cleverest 
make-up. It is one of the greatest holds a 
star has on her public.”’ 


IERCE “Klieg” lights blazing —drenching 

the star’s face with light—the camera so 

close! A screen star’s skin must be ex- 
quisitely smooth, flawless—“ studioskin” —or the 
cruel eye of the camera spells ruin. 








Every star in Hollywood knows this—youth- 
ful velvety skin means more to them even than 
it does to other women—it means their whole 
life, their caréer. . 


Nine out of ten stars whose flawless loveli- 
ness captures the hearts of millions use Lux 
Toilet Soap. It cares for their skin the true 
French way. Lux Toilet Soap is made by the 
very method France developed and uses for 
her finest toilet soaps. White, delicious! 





All the great film companies, too, 
have made Lux Toilet Soap the “ official” 
soap they provide for their studio dress- 
ing rooms. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


Graceful silver swan faucets and the glittering crystal chandelier 

are brilliant notes in a black and white bathroom conceived so 

appropriately as a setting for May McAvoy’s delicate beauty. 
May McAvoy is a Warner-Bros. star. 


“cA sMooTH sKIN —‘studio skin’— 
is one of the most important assets a 
screen star has. I always use Lux 
Toilet Soap—a lovely soap, it keeps 
my skin exquisitely smooth.” 


LUX Tozlet SOAP: 106 


May MCAVOY keeps her exquisite skin petal-smooth with 
Lux Toilet Soap! You, too, will find that Lux Toilet Soap is 
wonderful for a woman’s greatest charm—her softly smooth skin. 
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Drecoll 


The Variable Silhouette as Approved by Parts 





Re a er C five Costumes That Typify the Mode 


years |HE choice of a spring wardrobe 
§] depends not entirely on what 
“must be,” but upon what 
=u) “must not be’’ as well. Nothing is more 
4\| important than the silhouette, yet the sil- 
as) houette at the present moment is as varied 
as a woman’s whims, with the modern- 
istic influence, finding its expression in the 
“boy ish”’ mode, apparently at war to the death with a trend 
that carries us back to Victorian days. 

The sports mode has little to say that is new, for slim- 
ness in repose and width in motion continue as the basic 
principles. Skirts, however, must be full, with box plaits 
and knife plaits most important. Recently tucks have been 
making a brave effort to replace plaits, not only in the realm 
of sports but for afternoon frocks as well, and flares and 
slightly circular cuts appear in both modes. The flowing 
movement is, of course, the outstanding feature of all formal 
costumes, whether for afternoon or evening, and the ways 
of achieving it are innumerable. Flares, gathers, flounces, 
tuffles, godets and drapery of all kinds play an important 
part, with the uneven hemline as a natural and almost uni- 
versal result. 

The bolero is still to be reckoned with, while an entirely 
different movement is seen in the snug shoulders, tight 
Sleeves, fitted hipline and flared skirt that characterize so 
many of the smartest frocks. Both of these 
Manifestations are seen above, with the preva- 
lence of the two-piece ensemble also charmingly 
illustrated. As variable as the frock, the coat is 
sometimes straight and slim—in ensembles, par- 
ticula wly— and sometimes widely flared and built 
On semi-princesse lines, as in the sketch at right. 
Stitching and encrusted bands are favorite trim- 
ming methods, as seen above. Colors for spring, 
with the exception of black and navy, are light 
and clear, including much beige and green, as 
Well as endless shades of blue and some yellows. 

The five costumes on this page, representing 
five of the leading French houses, demonstrate 


































Nicole Groult 


most effectively the versatility of the mode. The 
first, ‘““Ver Luisant,”’ from Lelong—at upper 
left—consists of a straight, full-length coat of 
pale-green velours de laine and a one-piece frock of match- 
ing crépe de chine. Both are trimmed with self-incrusta- 
tions, the first using long, narrow bands that move vertically 
two-thirds of the coat length, then radiate in a widened 
spray motif, and the dress applying its incrustations with 
the sprays emanating from horizontal lines. This is an idea 
used by Lelong in many different ways. 

Very chic and youthful is Lanvin’s bolero costume, 
“Renoir,” in center, above, made throughout of an intri- 
guing material halfway between crépe de chine and georgette. 
The plaited skirt, stitched across the top, and the sleeveless 
blouse are in pink, while the delightfully practical-looking 
braces are of sky blue. The bolero, also of blue, is embroid- 
ered in pink, with a loose band, fastened only at the shoulder, 
falling down each side. 

““Capricante,”’ Drecoll’s offering at upper right, shows an- 
other version of the two-piece ensemble, in two shades of 
blue. The coat, of navy tussah silk, with raglan sleeves and 
military collar, is quilted in elaborate modernistic design on 
both sleeves and at lower right side, while the collar and 
front, bottom and sleeve edges are finished with rows of 
piping. The dress is of pastel-blue tussah silk, with em- 
broidery in scalloped outline, done in a lighter tone of clear 
green-blue. A blue belt with steel buckle, and a collar and 
frill of white nainsook, are the completing details. 

Black silk reps makes Nicole Groult’s stunning coat, 
“Catalan,” at lower left, with collar of white ermine. 
Pointed inlaid sections give a sweeping, flared line to the 
skirt, and a slight shaping at the waistline adds to the gen- 
eral princesse silhouette. Chantal’s frock at lower right, 
quaintly labeled ‘‘L’Humble Souris” because of its mouse- 
gray color, is of mousseline de soie, with the exceedingly full 
overskirt composed of loose panels, alternately short and 
long, and infinitesimally plaited at top, where they are at- 
tached to a plaited belt. The bodice is bloused, and the 
plaited cuffs match the belt. A rhinestone pin accents the 
point of the vestee, which is of self-material. 
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THE POLISH THAT PROTECTS 





The Wear 
is on the WAX 


Not on the Floor 


HETHER your floors are old or new, 
wood, linoleum, varnished, shellacked, 
painted, or waxed—all can quickly be given 
this needed protection against scratches, 
heelmarks, children’s carelessness and dirt. 


And so easily! Just apply a thin coat of 
Old English Wax. Allow a few minutes for 
drying, then polish by hand or with an Old 
English Improved Electric Polisher (you 
can rent this new wonderful machine from 
your dealer for $2.00 a day). 


Then you will have beautiful waxed floors 
that stay beautiful. Never again the need 
of a complete refinishing! The rich, lustrous 
finish is hard and wear-resisting. An occa- 
sional waxing will keep it beautiful forever. 


The Economical Wax 


Old English Wax contains such a high 
percentage of hard, high-grade Carnauba 
wax (imported) that the wax goes farther, 
and the polish lasts longer. It costs no 
more than ordinary floor wax. That’s why 
it is preferred by hundreds of thousands of 
thrifty housewives—whose mothers and 
grandmothers also used it. 


A one-pound can covers 300 square feet— 
or about two ordinary-sized rooms. You can 
also buy it in two, four and eight pound cans 
at quite a saving over the smaller sizes. 


FREE! New, beautifully illustrated book filled with 
practical ideas for making furniture, floors, wood- 
work, linoleum richer looking. Write The A. S. Boyle 
Co., 1065 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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On sale at paint, hardware, drug, housefurnishing 
and department stores. 
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5706 


5675 5682 





The First Notes of Spring 


a] Y PICAL of the most successful 
S41 frocks worn in Paris—and 
therefore typical of the newest 
fashions for early spring—are 
=e the five dresses for dinner and 
the dance sketched above. One belongs 
to the ever-popular period type and one 
to the semiperiod; two follow the mode 
of satin, and one is a member of the chif- 
fon, marquisette or silk organdie class. 

Nos. 5703 and 5706 are of satin in two 
of the new nude shades. Although black 
and white are still popular, it is these 
nude shades—ivory, parchment, pinky 
mauve, flesh or shell pink, champagne 
and even darker golden beige—that regis- 
ter as the newest and most successful 
colors in this type of frock. Both satin 
and crépe satin used on the lustrous side 
have the sanction of leading couturiers 
and the approval of smart women, as in 
No. 5703, in shell pink. The bolero, again 
to be much seen this spring, flares slightly 
under the right arm, and, with the circu- 
lar drapery at the opposite side of the 
skirt, strikes the asymmetrical note. A 
wide sash ties on the left hip. Sizes 16, 
36 to 46. 

Crépe satin may make No. 5706, with 
the dull side seen only in the vestee, and 
ivory may be the tone of nude selected. 
Stunningly simple in line, the dress shows 





ee 


| Are Softer This Year 


the surplice treatment that is used more 
widely than ever, with the circular skirt 
draping at left side to achieve the inev- 
itable uneven hem line. A large bowknot of 
ribbon at the waistline furnishes the only 
touch of trimming. Sizes 14, 16, 36 to 44. 

Since absinthe—a greenish yellow—is 
one of the newest shades for the sheer 
frock, No. 5675, of chiffon, sizes 16, 36 to 
44, would lend itself charmingly to that 
color. The asymmetrical neck line and 
the drapery of the bodice, ending in a 
plain tab that holds in place the irregular, 
gathered section of the skirt, are particu- 
larly pleasant features. 

Semiperiod in persuasion is No. 5682, 
particularly suitable for the young girl, 
with its tiers of ruffles sloping upward to 
the left, and its next-to-nothing sleeves. 
Either chiffon, marquisette or taffeta is 
used to good effect in this type of frock, 





while for the demoiselle the pastel shades 
are always most appropriate. A narrow 
velvet sash and bow form a contrasting 
finish. Sizes 14 to 20. 

More of the so-called picturesque 
types, such as Nos. 5682 and 5685, have 
been worn at smart Paris gatherings this 
year than last, with the familiar down-in- 
back variety, as exemplified by No. 5685, 
foremost in the ranks. Either chiffon or 
taffeta may be used for this last frock, 
with two bands of lace following the slope 
of the skirt. The bodice, cut in surplice 
effect, comes to a point in front, and an 
old-fashioned nosegay placed at the side 
affords the final touch of quaint pictur- 
esqueness. Sizes 14 to 20. 

From a summary of all five dresses may 
be gained a general idea of the importance 
in the springtime evening mode of such 
outstanding features as the bolero, the 
surplice closing, the uneven hem line, the 
asymmetrical treatment—especially in 
neck lines—and the skirt fullness achieved 
by means of gathers, ruffles, circular cuts 
or plain, straight drapery. 

Nos. 5703 and 5706 may be made with 
long sleeves and used for daytime wear if 
desired. In that case, however, the lighter 
nude shades would be replaced by more 
appropriate colors, such as beige, blue or 
green. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City. Dresses, 60 cents; Coats, 60 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents. 
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Three different women! Three different 
ideas about Wesson Oil! And each one 
right ! 

One woman, if you should ask her, 
will tell you what a fine salad oil it is. 
Another, how deliciously it fries fish, 
fritters, French-fried potatoes. To still 
another, it’s the perfect shortening. 

There’s a simple enough reason why 
Wesson Oil is so good—and good for 
sO Many purposes. 

It’s because Wesson Oil is such a 
fine, pure oil. Clear. Light in color. 
Wholesome. And exquisitely delicate in 
flavor. 

Women /ike it. They trust it. The 
pale straw color of it, crystal clear. It 
looks good to eat. 


And that’s precisely the point— 








Wesson Oil is a food. 
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What does 
WESSON OIL 


mean to 













































Indeed, it’s so good to eat that many, 


many people keep a cruet of it on the table 
and use it on their salads and vegetables 
plain, just as it is. And in hundreds of 
thousands of homes, Wesson Oil is being 
used to make the most piquant and 
captivating French Dressings that can be 
imagined. 

For both pan browning and deep-frying 
it is rapidly displacing less modern methods. 
It’s easier, of course, to use than melting 
hard fats. And with reasonable care you can 
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heat it hot enough to fry in perfectly, 
long before it will smoke or scorch. 

But the main reason is that Wesson 
Oil is so wholesome and delicious in 
itself that it makes the things you fry 
taste even more delicious. 

As a shortening—and especially 
where liquid shortening is called for— 
Wesson Oil spells convenience. You can 
just pour it in and mix it with your 
sugar or flour; it creams in no time ‘at 
all. And, again, because Wesson Oil is 
so good to eat, it makes better-to-eat 
cakes and cookies and biscuits. 

If you are using Wesson Oil for only 
one purpose, try it for these other two. 
You'll like it. We'll be glad to send you 
a book of interesting Wesson Oil rec- 
ipes. Address The Wesson Oil People, 
210 Baronne Street, New Orleans. 
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toods from AgP ~ 


Shere is no source of greater goodness 


WOMEN who shop at A & P are always sure of the 
quality of the foods they select. They know there is no 
source of greater goodness. 


A & P’s great staff of food-buying authorities exercises 
such discrimination in its choice of foods that always 
there is the positive assurance that every can, package, 
bottle or jar of food in every A & P store has established 
its claim to goodness. 





It is this high standard of food service that prompts — 
America’s families to single out the A & P store in their 
community. They look to it almost exclusively for their 
daily needs. | 


To the families of America there is no surer guarantee 
of quality than “Foods from A & P.” 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 


At the A & P you are 
sure tofindthe popular, 
nationally advertised 
brands of groceries. 
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Patou Fenny 





C fashionable Luncheons tn the (gountry 


from Paris for Sunday luncheon in the country, it is 

Clothes like those above that bring to Nature the 
sophisticated touch. The French artist has sketched a typi- 
cal country background, but any corresponding American 
scene may be substituted and the clothes will still remain 
the same—new, appropriate and fashionable. 

“Chiquito,” Suzanne Talbot’s contribution to the pic- 
ture, follows in general line the popular coat-dress type, with 
navy crépe de chine as the material, trimmed with navy and 


[i SPRING, when all the smart world sallies forth 










Are Signs of Spring to Paris 


white polka-dot foulard. In the background, Patou’s frock 
of wool marocain is developed in one of the season’s im- 
portant colors, light green, with its only trimming interlac- 
ing bands of self material on sleeves and bodice. Grouped 
plaits give fullness to the skirt. From the same house comes 
the jumper dress in center, with beige crépella skirt, beige 
wool-Jersey blouse and red and green wool-marocain bands. 


A new interpretation of Jenny’s well-known penchant 
for shaded effects is seen in the engaging ensemble, 
“Champs-Elysées,” second from right, of beige crépe 

de chine, with insets of matching georgette and a coral 
buckle to add a bit of contrasting color. 

The Frenchwoman loves the sleeveless frock, but for the 
American, Jane Regny’s two-piece dress, at extreme right, 
would be more appropriate with sleeves. Clothof gold, with 
stitched-down bands, makes the blouse, with black satin 
collar, black chiffon girdle, and skirt of black georgette. 
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Below, the untouched “hood,” or 
“body,” seems large and un- 
promising at first glance, remi- 
niscent rather of the wild, wild 
West than the Rue de la Paix. 
But wait till Mme. Marsi’s 
magic shears have been at work! 





in my shop—as models. But sell them to 
my patrons? Never!” 

And Mme. Marsi, chic Viennese ‘‘moldiste,”’ 
with a piquant accent and a hat that preaches 
the creed of molding as eloquently as her words, 
raises hands and eyes in horror at the thought. 

‘I mold my hats,”’ she adds, in the tone of an 
artist denying all relations 
with the brotherhood of 
sign painters. 

For Mme. Marsi, 
proprietor of a smart 
Hutmodellhaus in Vi- 
enna, is an apostle of 
the great Reboux, and 
with that famous 
French milliner be- 
lieves that only the 
hat made on the head 
can truly show a 
woman at her best, 
since only so can it 
accent her good 
points, conceal the 
bad and express the 
real personality of the 
wearer. 

“American women 
want individuality, but 
they don’t know how to 
get it,” the Austrian author- 
ity declares. ‘“‘Their hats are all alike. 
They go into a shop, pick out a ready- 
made hat and put it on—and you see that 
same hat on the street a hundred times 
over. There are hardly two women in the 
world who can stand the same line, yet 
dozens of hats are turned out over the same 
last every day, and worn by women of en- 
tirely different features and characteristics. 
It is too bad!” 

Mme. Marsi bases her statements on 
personal experience, for three months 
spent in leading department stores of this 
country, showing American women the 
kind of hats they should wear, also brings 
with it a knowledge of the kind of hats that many 
women do wear. But, although her observations 
are none too cheering, the vivacious Austrian sees 
great hope in the graciousness with which Americans 
Have taken to the idea of molded headgear. The 
woman who wants to be well dressed has come to 
see that only by a study of her own face can she 
achieve individuality in her hats. And that means 
knowing her own type and having her hats built on 
her head to complement and accent her best features. 

Here are some of Mme. Marsi’s own rules for 
suiting the hat to the wearer, with the photographs 
on this page illustrating the process of cutting the 
original ‘‘hood”’ and shaping it to the head. 


R ity sion hats? Ofcourse I carry them 
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A close-fitting toque for a round, youthful face— 
and the result speaks for itself! The brim in this 
case is used as trimming, draped and twisted in 

turban effect around the crown. 


The Molded Hla 
Sor [ndividuahty! 


Madame Marsi, of 

Vienna, Shows Some 

of its Many ‘Phases 
Photos. by Nickolas Muray 


At left, crown To broaden a 
is fitted to head, long, thin face, 
and brim, cut} Mme. Marsi 
tomake a single applies brimas 
long strip, is below.Finished 
Stretched, then hat, at right, 
appliedtocrown shows flattering 
as seen below.  widthat sides. 
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Below, the first step in the mold- 
ing of any hat is the cutting off of 
the wide brim—% inch above the 
base of the crown. The latter 
makes the hat proper, while the 
former is used either for a modi- 
fied brim, or for trimming. 


Since a round face is always youthful, almost 
any type of hat is becoming, including the tight, 
close-fitting toque, as seen at center top of page. 
But for a very full face, some width at the sides 
is usually necessary. A thin face and a thin nose 
require an upturned brim, with width at sides to 
give a broader effect, as in photographs at right 
center of page; while for the youthful matron a 

rolled brim brought down 

over the eyes, as at bot- 

“ tom of page, is flatter- 

ing and becoming. 

Thetucksin thecrown 

of the last hat showa 

clever method of do- 

ing away with fullness. 

A prominent nose 

should be covered by 

a brim to conceal it as 

much as possible, for 

only a certain type of 

large-nosed woman— 

the very smart type, 

withregularfeatures— 

can stand a brimless 

hat. If a woman has 

small but attractive 

eyes, it is well to show 

them; if they are large, 

an overhanging brim will 

make them shadowy and 
mysterious. 

For the wearer of glasses, a cloche brim 

is most flattering, although good fea- 

tures and attractive coloring may so offset 

the glasses that a turned-up brim may be 

used. Tortoise-shell glasses, however, al- 

ways require a brim. 

But it’s not only the face that guides 
Mme. Marsi’s hand in determining the 
lines of the hat; the figure must be reckoned 
with as well. For the large woman with 
prominent bust or very broad shoulders, a 
larger hat provides a better balance; while 
for the tall, thin woman, a wider brim 
serves to cut the figure and soften the ef- 
fect of attenuated height. 

In colors, the Viennese ‘‘moldiste”’ avoids beige 
for the woman with sandy hair, keeping to shades 
of a darker tone. To accent gray-blue eyes. she 
chooses blues, but not too vivid; for out-and-out 
blue eyes, purple, and for brown eyes, brown or beige. 
Young persons, she believes, should keep away from 
gray, except in the dove tones, since gray is best 
suited to the dark-haired, dark-eyed woman of vivid 
coloring. Black is especially becoming to blondes; 
red to the in-between-blonde-and-brunette, and the 
very dark brunette. Light and medium greens 80 
well with fair hair and good coloring; dark green goées 
with sandy tresses and eyes of a pale, indefinite hue, 
and emerald green with black or Titian locks. 
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It took 2 years 


—now ready 









WO years of experiment, of 

suggestion and revision; hun- 
dreds of tests; and now—Improved Kotex, the 
most radical development in intimate feminine 
hygiene since the invention of Kotex itself. 


The new form-fitting shape 


You will find the new pad scientifically rounded 
and tapered at the corners, by a special and exclu- 
sive process, developed in the Kotex laboratories. 
It now fits snugly, securely and in conformity to 
the demands of fashion. 

Any gown, however close-fitting, however deli- 
cate of fabric, may be worn without self-conscious- 
ness. “The Improved Kotex, exclusive in design, 
unique in cut, does not mar slim, smooth lines. 

l'astidious women are assured a degree of compo- 
sure and peace-of-mind never before possible. 


Fluffier than ever . . . more comfortable 


Exclusive methods have been worked out in our labo- 
fatories to make the absorbent filler even softer. The 


“* Ask for them by name”? 


KAO TE x 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


Supplied also through vending 
Cabinets in rest-rooms by West 
Disinfecting Co. 


erfect the Improved Kotex 


24 months of experiment in our lab- 




















1 Kotex is now form-fitting, non-de- 
tectable. Corners are scientifically 
rounded and tapered to fit. Any gown, 
however clinging or filmy, may be worn 
without self-consciousness, without alter- 
ing the smooth, modish silhouette. 


2 A way has been found to make the 
soft filler even more downy ... the gauze 
wrapping softer . . . assuring utmost 
comfort. 

Yet retaining the advantages of the 
Kotex you have always known. 





result means gentler, more delicate protection, and 
an end to the discomfort of ordinary pads. 

Yet the remarkably absorbent powers of Kotex 
remain; the same protective area is there. Cellucotton 
wadding, which fills Kotex and which is exclusive to 
Kotex, has all the advantages of any waterproofed 
absorbent, plus its own unique qualities. It is 5 times 








oratories and the cooperation of 27 
women doctors and 83 nurses were 
required that we might offer you 
the two exclusive new features 


more absorbent than cotton. It discards like tissue 
—you simply follow directions in each box; it de- 
odorizes thoroughly . 


27 women doctors, 83 nurses 
cooperated enthusiastically 


During the past two years 27 women doctors, 83 
nurses in leading hospitals, in City Health Depart- 
ments, in Welfare Departments, were consulted. 
Six specialists in feminine hygiene suggested and 
approved ideas. 

Each'detail was supervised by scientists who know 
your problems not only professionally but also from 
a woman’s point of view. Their enthusiastic ap- 
proval is the most important endorsement of the 
Improved Kotex. 


Nothing else is like Kotex 


You buy Kotex by name, without embarrassment, 
without delay . . . it comes in two sizes, Regular 
and Kotex-Super. Remember, nothing else is remotely 
like the new Improved Kotex. Buy a box today to 
learn our latest and greatest contribution to woman’s 
hygienic comfort. Kotex Company, 180 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


On sale at all drug 
stores,dry goods and 
department stores. 
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5650 5705 


The Fashionable Slant on Afternoon Frocks 






E asymmetrical mode, in infinite variation, is 
seen in the smartest costumes everywhere—and 
nowhere more effectively than in the five delight- 
ful afternoon frocks on this page. 

Be The first, No. 5687, sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 44, varies 
the neckline with a large, loose bow, and employs a straight, 
square yoke to break the plainness of the bodice. Crépe 
satin, in grége, used on the lustrous side, is the material. 
Although the neckline of No. 5652 clings to the ordinary V 
in shape, the asymmetrical fashion will not be ignored, so 
the skirt drapes gracefully to one side, with a bow on the 
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hip, to show its loyalty to the rule. Beige flat crépe is the 
medium used, and the sizes are 16, 36 to 46. 

Sloping lines of silk braid or fagoting, as well as a slanting 
neckline, carry out the diagonal idea in No. 5637, sizes 16, 
36 to 42, of satin in one of the pansy tones for spring. 
Directly traceable to Louise Boulanger is the fashion o 
using a wide suéde belt for collar, as in No. 5650, sizes 16, 
36 to 46, of greenish-blue crépella, with the uneven line 
again in evidence. And in No. 5705, of black crépe de chine, 
the slanting neckline once more appears, finished with a cas 
cade drapery that is repeated in the skirt. Sizés 16, 36 to 44. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 60 cents; 
Coats, 60 cents; Layette Patterns, 35 cents. 
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PEACE OF MIND >< 


Whatjoy awoman finds atthe wheel of her new Buick! 


No slightest imperfection—no vestige of doubt or 
discomfort mars the perfect pleasure of her ride. 


Form-fitting tailored seat cushions provide daven- 
port restfulness. Buick cantilever springs—the 
world’s easiest riding type—help to make every road 
a boulevard. And Buick Lovejoy hydraulic shock 
absorbers add the final touch of riding luxury. 


SEDANS $1195 to $1995 , : 


COUPES $1195 to $1850 ’ ’ 


The woman’s mind, too, is at perfect ease. She knows 
she could not more wisely have chosen her motor 
car—either for beauty or dependability—because 
these qualities reach their climax in her new Buick. 


Her friends—her own experience—assure her she 
can rely upon Buick always. This—together with its 
supreme riding comfort—causes her to prefer Buick 
above all other cars. 


SPORT MODELS $1195 to $1525 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich., government tax to be added. The G. M. A. C. financing plan, the most desirable, is available. 
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Little Spear Horner sat in the corner — 
His pie all eaten up clean: 
? Twixt finger and thumb he held Double Mint gum — 


No brighter boy ever was seen! 
MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE. 





Easy to Remember:. 
DOUBLE MINT 


There’ § a very good 












flavor, full stren 
lasting, refresh 
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Molyneux Talbot 
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Molyneux Poiret 




































































Talbot 


Drecoll 


Paris Leans to Brad, Piping and Embroidery 


eAnd Last Minute Sketches, Just Received, IMustrate Their Use 






WVesgS CLOTHES become more feminized, trimming 
a) tixe| assumes a greater importance, and these latest 
ot i sketches, which have just arrived from Paris, 
a A| show the slightly more elaborate touch applied 
== to coats and frocks alike. 

For a very smart ensemble in ruby red, Molyneux uses 
fine braid for trimming bands on coat and dress, as seen on 
ficures at extreme left and third from left. The coat, trimmed 








with gray astrakhan, is of velours de laine, and the frock of 
matching silk crépe. Ina second ensemble, from Talbot, fine 
black piping outlines the edges and pockets of a kingfisher 
blue crépe marocain blouse, second from left. The tiny but- 
tons down the front are blue, and the cuffs are of black 
satin. The skirt, of black wool, matches the cardigan jacket, 
second from right, and the scarf is of blue and black satin. 
From Poiret comes the afternoon gown of navy silk reps 





on seated figure, with bands of silver embroidery and silver 
nailheads. White crépe de chine makes neckband, cuffs and 
plaited section ofskirt. The bowsare of navy, lined with white. 

Atextreme right, one of Drecoll’s characteristic coat frocks, 
in rosy beige silk crépe, with collar and cuffs of brown dyed 
fur. Very fine piping, in rows, forms a geometrical design at 
waistline, and trims the sleeves, with their unusual elbow 
puffs. The vestee is of fancy silk in the same shade as the dress, 
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HAIR HEALTH 





Wiaen hair falls and 


dandruff flourishes your scalp is 
asleep. Glover’s Combination 
Scalp Treatment will wake it to 
vibrant life—because Glover’s 
assures the two essentials for real 
hair health. First, surging blood 
circulation in the scalp. Second, 
antiseptic cleanliness. And, given 
these essentials, Nature does the 
rest. Massage aids circulation. 
Always massage the scalp well, 
whether you use Glover’s or not. 
Yet Glover’s does far more than 
massage alone can do. 


A Medical Treatment 


Glover’s does not merely dis- 
solve loose dandruff for temporary 
relief. It effectively kills the germ 
that breeds dandruff scales, leaving 
the scalp clean and soft. It pene- 
trates into the scalp and here gen- 
erates a vital heat. Each tiny hair 
cell instantly feels its benefit. 
Dormant glands are stimulated to 
action. Circulation responds and 
health gradually returns to the hair 
roots. 


But you must be persistent! Hair 
and scalp specialists, barbers and 
hair-dressers endorse Glover’s 
where all else has failed. Yet they 
insist upon regular treatment. They 
know that the hair of youth, thick 
and lustrous, cannot be won back 
in a single week. 

You can get Glover’s at any drug 
store and use it at home. Be sure 
to ask for the complete treatment — 
Glover's Imperial Mange Medi- 
cine and Glover’s Medicated Soap. 





A free booklet describing ‘com- 
mon scalp troubles and their 
treatment will be mailed if 
you write to: H. Clay Glover 
Co., Inc., Dept. J, 119 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





GLOVER'S 


COMBINATION 


MANGE M ‘P TREATM 


95c at all Drug — —, Stores 


M \TMENT SOAP 





NOTICE THE ODOR 


The clean tar odor marks the presence of an ingredi- 
ent essential where positive results are desired. 
Contains other vital ingredients, too, found only 
in Glover’s, the original and famous product. 
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Nicole Groult Patou 


Drecoll 
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Jenny Lqnvin 


The Spring Mode for Street and Afternoon 


eAs Seen by Leading French (outuriers 


pwulN PARIS or New York, on the 
mire! Rue de la Paix or Fifth Avenue, 
tug) the woman who follows the 





Ss 8} those above. Two frocks for 
afternoon, with the soft and rippling lines 
demanded by this type; two street or 


general wear dresses, with the inevitable 


fullness achieved in more conservative 
ways, and an afternoon coat to complete 
the more elaborate costume—what more 
smartly satisfying group could any well- 
dressed woman want? Five of the leading 
dressmakers have contributed their ideas, 
and Robert Bonfils, whose work as a 
famous French fabric designer, as well as a 
noted modern artist, may be seen on page 
94, has made the drawing. 

“Tour du Monde,”’ Nicole Groult’s art- 
fully simple frock at extreme left, shows 


the diagonal treatment that is seen in so 
many charming variations nowadays. The 
uneven, sloping neckline is echoed in the 
slanting movement of the tuck-edge bands 
on bodice and sleeves, stitched at one side, 
and the skirt is formed entirely of box 
plaits. Beige crépe de chine is the material, 
with black crépe de chine for the bows. 
Cleverly worked inlaid bands, flared to 
appear like ruffles and form a sort of glori- 
fied jabot at front of skirt and bodice, 
make exceedingly interesting Patou’s dress 
of black crépe satin, next in order. The 
neck is square, and the sleeves, close- 
fitting at top, are finished with two flaring 
ruffles, the lower one of white silk crépe. 
Drecoll makes a special point this year 
of coat frocks, such as that in center. 
Silk materials are used for some, but wool 
is given the preference, as witness the use 


of a very fine woolen fabric, in navy, for 
“Trotteur,” the dress sketched. Fancy 
white silk makes the gilet, and the skirt, 
shirred in slanting outline on the hips, 
opens over an underskirt of white, with 
the same relieving touch in the under-cuft 
on sleeve. Incrustations of self-material. 
sloping upward to a point, decorate the 
bodice, and a white silk tie finishes the 
neck. The belt is of navy suéde, perforated 
to show a white facing. 

Stitching as a smart detail is seen in 
“Tuileries,” Jenny’s frock of navy wool 
reps, second from right. The flared skirt 
is edged with navy taffeta, to match the 
flowing tie, and the gilet is of white piqué. 
In “‘Nostalgie,”’ at extreme right, Lanvin 
uses quilted black taffeta to give an effect 
of vertical and horizontal stripes. Black 
astrakhan makes the collar and cuffs. 
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graceful, slender, perfect fitting shoes 
to give you joyous foot comfort__ 


Pas: days—golden sunshine—soft, 
beckoning breezes—and feet eager to 


answer the call of Spring! 


What can be more important than lovely 
shoes—shoes that carry you joyous and happy 
through the days. And how very attractive 
are the new Arch Rest models, daintily de- 
signed by the Drew master stylists in a wide 
variety of patterns, color effects and leathers. 


How modish and beautiful they are—light, 
graceful, youthful—fashioned in true harmony 
with the very spirit of Spring! 


Wherever you go—shopping—an afternoon 
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tea—the theatre—the dance—Drew Arch 
Rest shoes inspire the serene consciousness 
that your feet are charmingly clad in slender, 
perfectly fitting shoes of the latest vogue. 


And in addition to all these gratifying quali- 
ties is the special Drew arch construction, 
developed for your entire comfort, scientifi- 
cally built into each Arch Rest shoe. You'll 
know what real comfort feels like when you 
try on Arch Rest shoes. 


Leading Shoe and Department Stores carry 
Drew Arch Rest shoes in a complete range 
of sizes. Prices are moderate—most models 
$8.50, $10.00 and $12.50. 





NEWRITA 











THE IRVING DREW COMPANY 
Portsmouth, Obio. 





Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, “Arch Rest Shoe Styles”, and name 
of nearest Drew Arch Rest dealer. 
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No2 PACKER. Shampoos 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Inc., Dept. 7-C 
Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y. 


your nicest hat ? 


When you take off your hat, are 
you prettier? Does your hair re- 
lease natural little lights to lend 
a sparkle to your eyes? Is it so 
satiny, so alive that it flatters 
your features and warms your 
coloring ? 

Here are 2 Packer Shampoos 
to make your hair lustrous to see, 
soft to touch, a truly becoming 
frame for your face: 


1. Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo, a new 
golden liquid of olive oil, cocoanut 
oil, and soothing glycerine. It lathers 
in an instant, rinses in a twinkling! 
2. Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo, a 
dark-amber liquid that contains the 
soothing benefits of olive and cocoa- 
nut oils and—in addition—health- 
ful pine tar, without the tar odor. 


In each bottle all the knowledge 
gained in 55 years’ experience in 
making shampoos—55 years of 
consultation with physicians. In 


each bottle—safe cleansing, hair 
loveliness, hair health. For dry 
hair, these two shampoos are 
gently cleansing. And for oily 
hair, so quick and safe that you 
can use them as often as you 
wish—every 4 or 5 days if need 
be. With Packer’s you can keep 
your hair always fluffy, soft, en- 
trancing. Packer’s will help it 
make you prettier! 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP — Practically every 
medical work on the hair recommends pine tar 
soap in the treatment of dandruff and certain 
other skin ills requiring special care. And so 
skin specialists prescribe Packer’s Tar Soap ‘as 
the most effective nice way to give your scalp 
the benefits of pine tar. Each cake now in an 
individual metal soap box. 


Send toc for Sample and Manual! 


For 10¢ (stamps or coin) we will send you enough 
Packer’s Shampoo (either Olive Oil or Pine Tar— 
please indicate which) for two treatments, and a 
copy of our new Manual, “The Care of the Hair.” 
This profusely illustrated 28-page book has re- 
cently been re-edited to present the most modern 
scientific thought on the care of the hair. It con- 
tains dozens of authoritative suggestions for mak- 
ing your hair healthier and lovelier. Fill in the 
coupon, clip and mail today. 

© 1928, P. M. Co. 
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I enclose 10¢ (stamps or coin). Please send me 
your Manual and sample of the type of Packer’s 
Shampoo I have checked: 


OOlive Oil OPine Tar 
(If you wish samples of both types, send 20 cents) 


Name. 





Sie ee eae 








City State 
= To insure correct mailing PRINT name and address 





PINE TAR 
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5666 5663 


or the Youthful Wardrobe 


New Frocks and Hats to Greet the Spring 


wea) AW March winds may blow 
S| outside, and the calendar still 
#4| be turned to winter, but in the 
“| heart of every child a feeling 
: my] stirs these days that is the sur- 
est sign of spring. 

One certain way to quell that juvenile 
restlessness is shown upon this page. 
New frocks, new hats, to greet the brand 
new season! Twoare for everyday school 
or play occasions, one is for Sunday best, 
and two are designed to double the joy of 
youthful party times. 

The first, No. 5664, sizes 2, 4 and 6, 
would render its small wearer the belle of 
any ball if made in yellow organdie or 
crépe de chine, with matching ribbon 
necktie, fastened to the shoulder seams, 
tying in a perky bow in front. The 
pointed hemline may, of course, be 
omitted if preferred. For Miss Eight-to- 
Fourteen are the three attractive frocks 
in center, the first for school and general 
wear, of brown wool crépe or jersey. A 
leather belt of beige, with matching col- 
lar, cuffs, vestee and pockets button- 
holed in brown, would add the.smart con- 
trasting touch. “One of the fascinating 
Tony Sarg prints on a plain crépe de chine 





Left-over 
scraps 
make 
charming 
hats to 
complete 
the youth- 
ful ensem- 
ble. 





background would be especially thrilling 
for No. 5665, with a plain blending color 
for tie and belt. No. 5666, with gathered 
skirt and wide sash, may be made in either 
georgette or crépe de chine, plain or 
printed, in any pastel shade. 

No. 5663, sizes 2, 4 and 6, would be 
both practical and cunning in one of the 
English print designs, with neck and 
sleeves bound in a harmonizing color. 

A new spring bonnet is, of course, the 
crowning touch for any costume, and four 
delightful versions for a little miss are 
offered at bottom of page. Felt, silk or 
cloth to match the fabric of the coat may 
make any of the quartet, with grosgrain 
ribbon used to bind the edges of the brim 
or to encircle the crown, if desired. In the 
hat at extreme left of sketch, looped rib- 
bon, picot-edged, is run through a double 
slit in upturned brim to form a trimming, 
while in the two hats in center, cut-out 
animals of felt or silk are appliquéd to 
the crown. The crowns of all three hats 
are made by fulling a straight lower sec- 
tion on a round or square top section 
while in the fourth the crown is com- 
posed of four triangular sections meeting 
in a point at center of top. 


All four 
easily 
made hats 
at left are 
included 
in Design 
No. 5602, 
sizes 4 to 
74 years. 





Patterns may be secured: from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from thé Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
60 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents; Hat Patterns, 35 cents. 
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DRESDEN-CHINA BLONDE 


Quaint and flirty, young and 
alluring. Her skin is white 
with the faintest pink shining 
through. Her eyes are blue and 
wide and round. (For her— 
White Pompeian Beauty Powder 
with Light tone of Bloom.) 





SPANISH BRUNETTE 


She has the clear olive skin and 
dark eyes that are so picturesque. 
Her lips are curved and red. 
Her cheeks seem to burn with 
aninner fire, (For her—Rachel 
shade of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder with Oriental tone of 
Pompeian Bloom.) 





an 


COQUETTE 


Her skin is neither light nor 
dark, but is smooth, and “‘takes 
on’’ afferent coloring depending 
on her mood and the clothes she 
wears. (For her—the soft Nude 
shade of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder with the Medium tone 
of Pompeian Bloom.) 
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Bronpe Beauty: Dark Beauty: [man - BRUNETTE 


Waica Tver Are You..? 


O many blondes! B 


Madame Jeannette de Cordet 


So many bru- 
nettes! And Ameri- 
can women are the result of infinite combinations of 
blondes and brunettes. Behind us is a pageantry of 
colorful races that have produced this inexhaustible 
variation of types we find among American girls. 

So just to say ‘I’m a blonde” because your hair is 
more golden than raven will never answer the im- 
portant question of your #ype/ It is the coloring of 
your skin that proclaims your type. The delicate pig- 
mentation that you see when: you study your skin 
closely in the light—that is your real color note. 

Always accent that natural color that is yours—for 
it is the one thing that will make you distinctly in- 
dividual, that will make you stand out above all 
others. Select your hats and frocks and jewels so that 
they blend in with your skin coloring. And above 
all do not disguise this lovely coloring of yours be- 


POkMPETAN 


BEAUTY POWDER 
and. BLOOM 


neath powder and 
rouge that do not 
match your skin. The 
selection of “just the right shade” of powder and 
rouge is essential to your beauty. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder and Pompeian Bloom 
are the chosen favorites of modern women. The 
Bloom comes in five beautifully clear tones— the 
powder in five perfectly natural shades—that exactly 
match the typical skin-tones. 

But to match even the rarest skins — fifteen other 
beautiful shades of powder can be created by mixing 
combinations of the five primary shades. 

Thus, among the shades of Pompeian Beauty Powder 
and the tones of Pompeian Bloom are the exact com- 
plements for your skin. Use these to increase your 
loveliness —to make the utmost 






of your natural charms! 
Powder and Bloom each 60¢. 


Name 


Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Co. 
Dept. 800-C, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


_ Tenclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) for Beauty 
Sampler and Booklet, ‘Your Type of Beauty.” 





ORIENTAL BRUNETTE 


Her hair is black, and so are 
her eyes! Her skin is creamy, 
like the rich thick petal of a 
magnolia. Her lips should be 
rich in color, like a ripe pome- 
granate. (For her—Rachel Pom- 
peian Beauty Powder with the 
Dark tone of Pompeian Bloom.) 


SEND FOR BEAUTY SAMPLER 
DISCOVER YOUR TYPE 


My fascinating Beauty 
Sampler contains five little 
vials of the five perfect shades 
of Pompeian Beauty Powder 
with my new twenty - page 
booklet showing twenty-four 
types of lovely women, in 
natural colors. You will find 
your type among them. If 
there’s any question about 
the care of your skin, write 
me. I am always available 
and anxious to help. 





Addrees 











City. 





State 








In Canada, The Pompeian Co., Ltd., 
72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 
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simplicity 


economy of 
Operation 


* * 


quietness 


* * 


roominess 


* * 


the opinion of 

fifty thousand 

discriminating 
users 


‘Le General Electric Refrigerator is 
so simple that it hasn’t a single exposed 
moving part. It hasn’ta belt or a fan or 
a drain-pipe. It:has no connections or 
stuffing boxes. It never needs oiling 
because the hermetically sealed casing 
which holds a// the mechanism also 
holds a permanent supply of oil. 


Costs less to run 


A specially designed motor of low horse 
power, but high efficiency, uses very little cur- 
rent. Then, too, the top-unit design allows 
all the heat (extracted from the box and gen- 
erated by the tiny motor) to be dissipated 
above the box—not to rise through it. 


Unusually quiet 


Standards of quietness vary so widely that we 
can only invite you to listen to the refrigera- 
tors yourself to find how quietly they operate. 
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Greater shelf area 


The remarkable compactness of the freezing 
chamber gives each model a greater shelf 
area than any other refrigerator of the same 
over-all size. 


Compare the cabinets 


The strong, scientifically designed, attractive 
looking cabinets represent outstanding value. 
All the models are up on legs, so that the 
floor under them may easily be cleaned. 
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hese things o 


Fifteen years of research in the General Electric 
laboratories have resulted in this revolution- 
aty design. It was purely an electrical prob- 
lem—and so was solved, as one would log- 
ically expect, by the world’s outstanding 
group of electrical engineers and scientists. 


Fifty thousand in service 


More than fifty thousand homes already enjoy 
General Electric Refrigerators. The fact that 
they are the product of General Electric te- 
search is your greatest guarantee of value. 


There is a wide range of models and prices. 
All are shown in a completely descriptive book- 
let J-3 which will be sent on request. 


GENERAL @) ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 





ee 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT HANNA BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


- OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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5797 5680 


S—<eOATS without fur, tiny nose 
veils, hats that give the ap- 
4) pearance of a coiffure, shoulder 
flowers with brilliant pend- 
eal} ants— these aresome ofthe new 

notes for spring, as exemplified above. 
The coat at extreme left, sizes 14, 16, 
36 to 44, is an adaptation of a Lelong 
model with stitched double plaits at the 
sides, turned here into interesting pockets. 
Beige or gray duvetynor kasha broadcloth 
may be the material. No. 5680, sizes 14, 
16, 36 to 44, would be extremely wearable 


























5280 


in a soft green wool jersey or crépella, 
with matching buttons and leather belt. 
Small pieces of felt, appliquéd on a straw 
background, make the smart hat, with the 
newly revived nose veil as the finishing 
touch. 

The second coat, No. 5280, with raglan 
sleeves and double-breasted closing, may 
be of tweed or kasha. Sizes 14, 16, 36 to 
44, The hat is a charming example of the 
fashion for protruding side trimming. 

Invaluable for sports or general wear is 
the popular three-piece suit, as illustrated 














5673 5694 


New Spring Touches in Daytime (lothes 


in No. 5673, sizes 16, 36 to 44; while 
the one-piece frock, such as No. 5694, 
sizes 16, 36 to 46, is equally smart and 
serviceable. Brown and beige would be 
an attractive combination for the first, 
and navy or medium blue for the second, 
with wool jersey, wool crépe, cashmere, 
kasha or silk crépe appropriate for either. 
The hat worn with No. 5673 features the 
new ‘‘water wave”’ pressed velours, while 
the flower on the shoulder of No. 5694 
consists of two carnations in different 
shades, with a pendant of brilliants. 








— 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 60 cents; Coats, 60 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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Mother, keep 
your baby safe 


from loose pins and buttons 





The Vanta Baby Copyright 1926 Earnshaw Knitting Co. 


Ten million mothers, 50,000 doctors and 
nurses, 10,000 heads of infants’ depart- 
ments in stores everywhere—all recommend 


aly 
Baby Garments 


No Pins No Buttons 


Protect your baby from pins that will 
come unfastened and buttons that will turn 
edgewise to torment his little body. Be 
sure that he never can put a loose pin or 
button into his mouth. 


Vanta Baby Garments dress your baby 
for the first two years 
without a pin or button. 
They fasten with dainty 
bows of twistless tape, 
without turning baby once. 


They are of the finest 
quality. You, mother, 
cannot bear to think that 
any save the softest, 
downiest fabrics that can 
be made shall touch the 
tender skin of your baby. 
Every Vanta garment is 
VEST guaranteed non-shrink- 
able. Stores will 
make adjustment 
if any is unsatis- 
factory. 


Thirty-one dif- 
ferent garments, 
for babies from 
birth to six years 
old, all bearing the 
Vanta trade mark, 
are illustrated in 
our new catalog, 
sent on request. 


Ask for Vanta 
Baby Garments 
at your store. 
If you cannot 
get them write 
to EARNSHAW 
SALES Co., 
INC., Dept. 102, 
Newton, Mass. 


“. FREE TO YOU 


BE m 


_ oc,2 Vanta Pattern, also “Baby’s 
2% iy Outfit,” a book of 64 pages on 
hy 
em 
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care and dressing of babies. 





Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc., 
Dept. 102, Newton, Mass. 
Send free pattern and full instruc- 
tions for making the new Vanta 
square-fold, pinless diaper. Also 
Baby’s Outfit book and illustrated 
catalog, all in plain envelope. 
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CHILDRENS 
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Consider their comfort 


Active, growing children need the 
kind of underwear that doesn’t 
bind—that allows the greatestcom- 
fort and yet is sturdy enough to 
stand the daily wear and tear. 


ORT EATEN LET NITE RETIN 


During the past forty-two years, 
millions of mothers have found 
Nazareth Underweartobetheideal 
kind for infants, boys and girls. 
Young mothers can safely profit 
by the experience of older ones by 
asking for the right kind of chil- 
dren’s underwear by name—insist 
on having Nazareth. 


2S RIE RR 


Retailers are now showing the 
new Nazareth spring styles. Look 
for the Nazareth label. 
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Style L. U., illustrated above, light 
weight, knitted waist union suit for 
boy or girl. Taped front, back and 
sides. Non-rusting pin-tubes. Pearl 
buttons. All flat seams. Taped but- 
tons where needed. Binding on drop 
seat to prevent tearing. Attractive 
binding at neck and arms. Sizes 2 to 
13, special 14-15. Retails at 75 cents. 


Write for Catalog 


if you are unable to get Nazareth 
Underwear at your dealer’s. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway Dept. K 


New York City 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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The New Spring Fabrics of Silk and Wool 





Typical of Bianchini’s newest silks, designed by famous French artists, 

are the samples above. Upper right, a pansy motif on black chiffon, 

designed by the French artist, Raoul Dufy; center, printed chiffon in 

two pastel tones or colors; lower left, black lamé chiffon, with flowers 

heavily embossed in metal; lower right, conventional flower border in 
gay colors, on black chiffon, designed by Robert Bonfils. 


fee tiiEN master weavers and fa- 
a\% mous artists work together—as 
they do in Paris—-it is not sur- 
prising that the most fascinating 
BEOHMEEG) textures and the most intriguing 
designs in the world are the result. And 
this spring the fabrics turned out by the 
leading textile manufacturers seem more 
beautiful and exotic than ever, more glori- 
ously lovely in both weave and color tones, 
furnishing the perfect complement to the 
fashions of the famous dressmakers. 
Such distinguished French artists as 
Robert Bonfils, who has sketched for us 
the latest afternoon clothes on page 88, 
and Raoul Dufy, as well as Fou- 
jita, the well-known Japanese 
painter, have contributed to 
the textile art this season, 
and a sample of the 
work of each is to be 
seen on this page. 
Bonfils’ striking 
design of modern- 
istic flowers on a 
background of black 
chiffon is shown at 
lower right of group at 
left above, while Dufy’s 
pansy motif, also on black 
chiffon, appears at upper 
right of same group. The Jap- 
anese design, appropriately en- 
titled ‘“‘Kamoma,” or “Seagulls,” 
is seen in center of group at right. It 
is offered by Lesner, on crépe de chine, 






with the heads and feet of the birds stand- 


ing out in a color, such as red or yellow, 
their bodies outlined in black and the 
background in some tone of gray. 
The three other fabricsin thegroup 
at right are typical of the season’s 
newest woolens, which are lighter and 
softer than ever. Offered by Meyer, 
they are called, respectively, ‘‘Madiana,” 


“‘Toilina Ajourée” and ‘‘Estiva Ecossais.” 
The first, especially adapted to coats and suits, 
is interpreted in two tones of beige—one of the 


most popular colors for woolen spring- 
time wear. An unusual drawn-work de- 
sign, quite open and developed in a plaid 
effect, gives airy lightness to ‘“‘Toilina 
Ajourée,”’ chiefly seen in monotone pastel 
shades; while the third material is almost 
equally light, and as transparent as wool 
voile. The vague plaid design, with speck- 
led surface, is developed in soft rose and 
pale green, and in beige and navy tones. 




























Below, some of Rodier’s new woolens in striking designs. Left, “‘ Le 
Travers Mouslikasha Zébré,” inspired by a zebra’s stripes, with the 
slanting stitch woven like embroidery; center, ‘‘ Kashatulla Dentelé,” 
with jagged border in a darker tone; upper right, ‘‘Tchaina Buranic,” 
in shaded, chevron-like plaid design; lower right, “Les Ondulations 
Dialikasha,” simulating the waves of a calm sea. 





Metal jerseys are also given consider- 
able importance in Meyer’s spring collec- 
tion, which includes a new woven lace 
jersey effect, made exclusively for Jane 
Regny. The design is in a vertical line, 
almost invisible, and woven with a friska 
thread. A crinkly wool crépe called ‘‘ Moly- 
aine”’ has also been made by this fabricant 
especially for Molyneux, following the 
custom prevalent among the great manu- 
facturers of creating certain materials ex- 
clusively for leading couturiers. 

In addition to the woolens shown at 
upper right of page, Rodier is offering a 
particularly exotic fabric known as “‘ Kash- 
annam,”’ which has the appearance 
of kasha in a homespun weave. 
Another leader in this house 

is “Asperic,’” mottled with 
rayon and made in two 
types—one with a fine 
diagonal rib over its 

soft surface, and 
designed for 
frocks, theother 

in a closer weave 
somewhat akin to 

a very fine serge, but 
with less definite rib, 

and designed for coats 
Crépella, one of the great 

Rodier successes, comes in « 
new form this year, with many 
varied designs of silk embroidery 
which the manufacturer calls ‘Les 
Ondes d’Argent,”’ or “‘Waves of Sil- 
ver.” As for jersey, there seems no 
limit to Rodier’s interpretations of this 
fabric, including many lovely lacy de- 
signs and others in shaded tones shot 

with gold threads. 

In the new silks for spring, the lus- 
trous surfaced weaves show compar- 
atively small designs, while the chiffons 


feature relatively large floral prints, as 

seen in the Bianchini group at upper left of 
page. Modernistic designs on black or navy 

backgrounds are outstanding in this house. 
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Combined 


according to her old-time 


recipe, they yield the 
flavor 


that has made her famous 


4 N the old days no one even knew the 
\ \” names of her flours—nor how many 
yy 4 she used. 


ie The news of those pancakes, sO light 
and fragrant, which Aunt Jemima 
served to her master and his guests spread far and 
wide among the plantations. But no one could 
match theirflavor. It was the despair of other cooks. 
That she added special ingredients was generally 
known. But her recipe was a closely guarded secret. 
Only once in her life did Aunt Jemima tell just 
how she made those tender, golden-brown cakes. 
Long after her master’s death she sold the recipe to 
a representative of anow famous milling company. 


Her flours cannot be bought in stores today 


Her secret lay chiefly in the flours she used— 
four different flours, wheat, corn, rye and rice, 
mixed in a certain way. 

None of these flours can be bought in the 
ordinary grocery store today. All of them are 
prepared in our own mills. 

Today you get all of her ingredients, these 
four flours, with sugar, salt, milk and baking 
powder, pa ea according to her own rec- 
ipe, in Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 


Because it offers a recipe not found in cook 














in a special way 


Just add milk 
Plantation pancakes, light and whole- (Co Y wate r) 
some every time with her own match- } Pir’ 
less flavor—that's what you get -a chance to test this ana stir 
with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour RE E 
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Why her old-time recipe 
calls for these four flours 





We are often asked, “Are these stories of Aunt 


Wheat flour: A special, Rice flour: Just enough Jemima and her recipe really true?’’ They are based on docu- 
none —— pee pro- to mare that tempting ments found in the files of the earliest owners of the recipe. 
uce unusual tenderness smoothness you notice in : i. 
a car ones cor Sean To what extent they are a mixture of truth, fiction and tradi 


tion, we do not know. The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, 
Quaker Oats Company. 


“ “ “ “ “ 


old-time plantation flavor—pancakes that 
are always tender, always light and wholesome. 





In less than a minute the batter is ready 


It is easy today to make these mouth-watering 


Rye flour: Not too much, Corn flour. Gives that pea 
not foo little for that old- famous lightness ‘to, her cakes of Aunt Jemima’s. No chance to go wrong! 
me — yet de- anes Sees eee ” Just add a cup of milk (or water) to every cup of Aunt 


Jemima Pancake Flour—and stir. 


They cannot be bought in the ordinary grocery Notice how soon your family will ask for pan- 


store today—these four flours Aunt Jemima used. 


But they come ready-mixed with all her other cakes again, after you give them their first batch 
ingredients, in the red Aunt Jemima package of Aunt Jemima’s. See how remarkable that old 
LST TT I ETT? southern flavor really is—how good it tastes. 


nn ee ea ee ee * Plan now to test her four flours—her entire rec- 
books, millions of women have turned to Aunt Jemima _ipe, ready-mixed in Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 
Pancake Flour. It is the only way to have light, tender Just mail coupon for a free trial size package. Or 
pancakes just like Aunt Jemima’s own, with that get a full size package from your grocer. 


famous reciper* ready-mixed 


Trial size package Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour free with 
new recipe booklet giving many delightful suggestions for 
pancakes, muffins and waffles. Mail coupon today. 


THE AUNT JEMIMA MILLS BRANCH sg 
Dept. A-20, St. Joseph, Mo. PANcaK 
Gentlemen: Send free trial of Aunt Jemi- ; 
ma Pancake Flour with recipe folder. 
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On Fifth Avenue—on ‘‘Main 
Street’’—in Europe as well as 
America, the well-dressed woman 
has at least two pairs of suede shoes 
for early spring wear, a black and 
a brown. 


Your particular make of footwear 
can be bought in Velvetta Suede, 
and your handbag or pocketbook, 
too. It is well to ask for Velvetta, 
for then you know there is no 
trouble from crocking. 


Avoid the use of chalks and powdery 
substances when you clean suede 
shoes. Try Velvetta Suede Dressing 
and note the pleasing results. 


If you cannot obtain this dressing 
from your dealer, write us, and 
send your dealer’s name. 


Hunt-Rankin Leather Co. 


“106 Beach Street Boston 


Makers of 
fine calf leathers 


**Milady’s 
Suede Shoes”’ 
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Le Monnier 

Le Monnier’s “‘ Bamboula,” chosen by the fa- 

mous French actress, Spinelly, combines beige 
brown felt with a new painted silk braid. 





Reboux { 
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Maria Guy 


Navy, white and Basque blue chiffon ribbons, 


twisted together in Oriental turban effect and 


draped over right side, make the stunning trim- 
ming on Maria Guy’s hat of navy straw. 


Paris Persists in Small Flats 


for Spring 


ARIS insists on the close-fitting 

‘turban or toque for early spring, 
with anew and striking note frequently 
seen in the arrangement of the hat to 
simulate the coiffure. Four versions of 
this fashion are seen here, in Le Mon- 
nier’s hat at upper right, Reboux’s at 
upper left center, Talbot’s at right 
center and Maria Guy’s in lower center. 
Reboux uses green felt, with flat feath- 
ers, jade earrings and brown and orange 
ribbon edge; Talbot’s hat, ‘‘Athe- 
nienne,”’ is of black felt, with chignon 
and braid of black Italian leghorn; 
Maria Guy’s of black taffeta worked 
tolook like curly hair. Lower left center: 
“Thais,’’ of black satin and fine black 
straw, with a flat glycerined feather at 
each side. Lower left: ‘‘ Metropolis,” 
of pale brown bakou, a coarse, exotic 
straw, with flat pheasant feathers on 
slashed brim. Lower right: ‘‘L’EI- 
catant,’’ of plaid-lacquered bakou, with 
black ciré satin ribbon around crown. 





Maria Guy 














The helmet shape is still with us, as proved by 
*Le Monnier’s hat of black straw, with incrus- 
tations of tiny ribbons and straw braid. 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN EVOLV 


A tiny Treatment of tremendous importance 














LIZABETH ARDEN makes it possible 
1D for you to achieve loveliness in a 
few minutes, even at the end of a 
weary day. By a clever, yet soundly 
scientific treatment, requiring only a 
brief half hour, you can banish your 
weary six o'clock look and recapture 
the fresh eagerness of morning. 

Like all Elizabeth Arden Treat- 
ments and Preparations this tiny be- 
fore-dinner Treatment has been per- 
sonally planned by Miss Arden and 
is based on an understanding and ap- 
plication of fundamental health rules. 

At the end of the day your skin is 
filled with impurities, weary and re- 
laxed. Therefore this concentrated 
treatment cleanses, refreshes, tones and 
nourishes—rapidly, but thoroughly. 

First there is a generous application 
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of Venetian Cleansing Cream (applied 
with a cotton pad moistened with 
Ardena Skin Tonic) that melts into 
your very pores and dislodges every 
tiny particle of foreign matter. When 
the face is beautifully clean it is ready 
for the soothing mellowness of Anti- 
Wrinkle Cream, containing rich oils 
which smooth away wrinkles and erase 
droopy lines. If you have time to rest 
for ten minutes while Anti-Wrinkle 
Cream is doing its work so much the 
better. And if you have ten minutes 
more do have an Arden tie-up! Ice 
should be smoothed over the tie-up so 
that your skin is freshly cold and 
tingling. Now comes a brisk patting 
with Ardena Skin Tonic. Then the 
magic touch, a sparing application of 
Venetian Ultra-Amoretta Cream, that 














% 


makes your skin softly peach-like and 
exquisite. 

Rouge? The merest whisper of color 
if you have none of your own. But re- 
member that natural loveliness is the 
order of the smart world to-day. 

Dust on the powder you have chosen 
so carefully that it blends impercept- 
ibly with your own coloring. Brush your 
brows and lashes with Eyelash Grower 
to enhance their natural richness. 

Emphasize the lips if they are lovely 
—or just one lip if it has a truly lov- 
able line not shared by its companion. 

And there you are—quite trans- 
formed from the weary, wistful person 
who looked in the mirror before the 
treatment. Elizabeth Arden has shown 
you the way, as she always does, to 
recapture loveliness. 


Elizabeth cArden recommends these Preparations for your care of the skin at home 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM 


Melts into the pores, rids them of dust and 
impurities, leaves skin soft and receptive. 


$1, $2, $3, $6. 
VENETIAN ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 


A nourishing and astringent cream. Fills 
out fine lines and wrinkles, leaves the skin 


smooth and firm. Excellent for an afternoon 
treatment at home. $2, $3.50. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
Tones, firms and whitens the skin. Use with 


and after Cleansing Cream.85c, $2, $3.75, $9. 
VENETIAN ULTRA-AMORETTA CREAM 
Slightly more oily. An excellent “‘nose 


cream.” Use under powder to prevent flake 


ing or shine. $1, $2. 
POUDRE D’ILLUSION 


Powder of superb quality, fine, adherent. 
Tinted with “pure food” colors. Illusion 
(a peach blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, 
Banana and White. $3. 


On sale at smart shops all over United States, Canada, Great Britain, in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 
Australasia, the Far East, South America, West Indies, The Philippines, Porto Rico, and Honolulu, Hawaii. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury Street 
PALM BEACH: 2 Via Parigi 


PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street 
WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Avenue 
DETROIT: 318 Book Building 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
ATLANTIC CIPY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 
© Elizabeth Arden, 1927 


Write for Elizabeth Arden’s 
book, “‘THE QUEST OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL,” which will tell 
you how to follow her scien- 
tific method in the care of 
your skin at home. And a 
second book, ‘‘yoUR MASTER- 
PIECE—YOURSELF, will tell 
Bet you about Elizabeth Arden’s 
Home Course for beauty and 
ep ‘ health. 
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aundry-washing 


Saves Money 


‘aa because of the economies resulting from its 
ever-increasing volume of business, the modern laundry 
is able to offer a superior quality of work at prices con- 
siderably less than home-washing costs # Damp Wash 
Service—exactly what home washing gives you—aver- 
ages about half the cost of home washing . . . . counting 
laundress hire, meals, carfare, soap, powders, bluing, 
starch, gas, water, repairs and depreciation on equipment, 
interest on investment, etc. & It is this substantial dif- 
ference in cost that is daily prompting new thousands 
of women to patronize the laundry—many of whom 
are thrifty homemakers who formerly imagined they 
could not possibly afford laundry service & If you will 
make a comparison between laundry and home-washing 
costs, you, too, will discover that it is now possible to 
obtain from the laundry a better quality of work for less 


The LAUNDRY / 


nes It best 


























Clothes are dried 
to ironing damp- 
ness inthese water 
extractors — 
without displacing 
a single fibre 


—and Laundry washing as better 


Modern laundries not only save you money on the 
actual washing—they also save money by lessening 
wear on clothes. Cylinder washers cleanse your clothes 
by gentle sousing and rinsing —eliminating all vigorous 
rubbing. Wringing is done by ingenious spinning 
baskets that extract water without damage to fabric. 
And in addition to these revolutionary advancements, 
the laundryowners of today employ only the most The inside surfaces of this 
scientific washing formulas—the result of years of re- washer are smooth as glass 
search by the corps of scientists maintained at the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research and the prov- 
ing station at the American Institute of Laundering. 

Skilled scientists determine exact- 


ing washing formulas used in mod- 
ern laundries 





ie 


-family need. All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, and dries today. Phone a modern laundry now— let them help 


Modern laundries offer a variety of services to suitevery few of the many individualized services available at laun- ) 
work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a you decide which service is best suited to your needs. 


© 1928 L.N.A- 
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The modern, active life 
you are living calls for this 
particular face powder 











For this era of woman's freedom and 
activity there is just one face powder 
—Armand Cold Cream Powder! It 
alone meets the different conditions 
of modern life. It will cling for hours. 
It need not be renewed frequently. 
Its effect is natural. Armand Cold 
Cream Powder keeps complexions 
as fresh as the petals of a rose. 
Armand Cold Cream Powder is 
obtainable at all good stores. At 
home and abroad, the price is $1. 
Armand, Des Moines. In Canada, 
Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 


Send for this important new Beauty 
Treatment—ut was designed for 


the life of today 


For 10c you will receive a trial package 

containing: 

1 copy Armand’s New “Ten Minutes a 
Day” beauty treatment. 

1 trial package Armand Cold Cream Powder 
—for a rose petal complexion. 

1 trial package Armand Foundation Creme 
—a marvelous discovery for powder base 
and skin tone. 

1 trial package Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream—that liquefies the 
moment it touches the skin. 

1 trial package Armand Lip and Cheek 
Rouge—a new creation. 


Armano 


Cold Cream Lowder 





Always in the pink and white State 


checked hat box at $1. 


Name 


City 


ARMAND, 100 Des Moines St.,. Des Moines, Iowa. 


I encldse 10c, for which please send me ‘‘The 
Ten-Minute Beauty Treatment,” including the 
four essential preparations. 





Address 











In Canada, Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario 
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White crépe Eliza- 
beth makes the grace- 
fultwo-piece frock at 
right, with tiers of 
rhinestone and ca- 
bochon embroidery 
to lend the glittering 
touch that plays so 
important a part in 
the evening mode. 





Lovely, shining hair 





may SO easily 


be yours — 


Copr., 1928, Pinaud, Inc. 





SBEAUTY is so often a matter of 
such important /i#t/e things— 

the little daily rites lovely women 
never omit—wise small secrets cher- 
ished, used, every day. 

So especially is this true of beauti- 
ful, shining hair! There is magic in 
a few minutes of wise tending every 
day! 

Just as you come in from the day’s 
round, tired, perhaps nervous and 
taut, then with a few gentle pats of 
cream or tonic to the face, feel fresh 
as a daisy!—so you can quickly re- 
vive tired hair, make it lustrous and 
silken-soft, radiant with life! 

A few minutes each night—a 
gentle massage of the tired scalp 
with a marvellously refreshing tonic 
perfected in France—and the lustre- 
less, flat, almost “ pasted-down” look 


of your tired hair is magically gone! 
Use this simple beauty treatment 
tonight— 


Just moisten the scalp generously with 
Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. (For blonde 
hair use Pinaud’s Eau de Portugal.) 
Then with stiffly held fingers move 
your scalp vigorously in every direc- 
tion to work the tonic down to the 
very hair roots. Do this over every 
inch of the scalp—it makes the scalp 
tingle with new vigor and leaves your 
hair soft, clean and manageable! 


Both Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine and 
Eau de Portugal contain rare essences 
and life-giving tonic ingredients that 
miraculously revive the scalp, renew 
the brilliance, the softness of the hair! 

Just buy Pinaud’s today at any 
drug or department store. (Look for 


the signature of Ed. Pinaud in red on 
the bottle.) Pinaud, Paris, New York. 


























The evening 
silhouette has 
two distinct 
manifestations 
this season, as 
illustrated by 
the two dresses 
on this page, 
smart and 
lovelyexamples 
of American- 
made clothes. 
Above, the 
Straight, soft 
gown of slender 
lines; at right, 
the :bouffant 
frock, with 
semifitted bod- 
ice. Both have 
in common the 
inevitable un- 
even hemline. 





Layer upon 
layer of tulle, 
Shading from 
brown to or- 
ange to the 
palest green, 
makes the 
crisply bouf- 
Sant skirt of the 
frock at left, 
with its de- 
lightfully er- 
ratic hemline, 
longer in the 
back than 
Sront. The bod- 
ice is of peach 
satin, almost 
covered with 
gold lace, and 
the flowers are 
of velvet and 
satin. 
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A Night Cynthia Craig 


WiLL Long Remember 





YNTHIA CRAIG blew a kiss 
to the lovely vision which 


smiled back at her from her 
mirror. ‘‘You'll have to do,’’ she 
gayly whispered to her reflection, 
‘for you're the only self I own.”’ 
Hurrying downstairs to greet Olin 
Banning, little did she guess that 
the hours to come would bring her 
memorable moments—moments to 
be treasured. 


She had met Olin only a few 
months before, when both were 
week-end guests at the country es- 
tate of Mrs. Van Beuren. Acquaint- 
ance had ripened into liking, and 
they had been often together. Now 
Cynthia was invited to a small din- 
ner gathering at Olin’s home, with 
a theatre party and midnight danc- 
ing to come afterward. 


‘How gorgeous she is,’’ Olin 
_ thought, astheysped across 
town in his high-powered 








roadster. ‘‘I know Mother and Dad 
are going to like you immensely,” 
he told her, with mounting enthusi- 
asm, as they neared his home. 


All through the evening, Olin 
seemed unusually taken with Cyn- 
thia, unusually attentive. So ab- 
sorbed was he in her that he scarcely 
knew what he ate at dinner, what. 
he saw or heard from the stage, 
what any but she said to him or 
what he said to any but her. 


Dancing in his arms after the 
theatre, Cynthia caught in his eyes 
a look and in his voice a longing 
which strangely kindled her as with 
fire; and in the tremble of awaken- 
ing nagpiness whichsurged through 
her, she knew that Destiny had 
come, and what her answer must be. 


» » *® 


Preparing for sleep after their 
parting, Cynthia reviewed the 





events of the evening, 
and the happy ending. 

Until tonight, Olin 
had given no indica- 
tion that he held her so 
high. But tonight, she 
thought, from their first moment 
together he had seemed changed— 
somehow more interested, more 
alive to her presence. 


She recalled that during the eve- 
ning he had many times breathed 
deeply and delightedly when near 
her—that each time seemed to leave 
him with quickened pulse. Could it 
be, she wondered suddenly... 


Darting to her dressing table, 
Cynthia took up a dainty sphere 
of sparkling glass and impulsively 
pressed it to her lips. ‘‘ None but the 
good fairies,’ she murmured in her 
bliss, ‘‘ will ever know how much I 
owe this night to the magic bestowed 
on me from this precious bottle.”’ 





Raquel Inc. » 475 Fifth Avenue « 


New 


York 





Raquel 


Perfume $2.75, $4.5 


Orange Blossom 
“Fragrancia. 


these aids to 


Now! 


A Beauty Book DeLuxe 


by A Vanity Book of DeLuxe Leather— 

by Raquel. Colors to match purse or 
costume—Red, Black, Green, Blue, 
Lizard and Snake-skin. Both Rouge 
and Powder Compacts (Re-fill) with ) 
separate puff for each, $2.50. 


In Ecrasé Leather, Pastel shades, to 
match summer frocks, $3.50. In Gold 
Leather, for evening wear, $5. ) 





fu 


“None but the good Fairies will ever 
know,” she murmured. . . 





Only a Fashionable Few 
Knew Of It 


Imprisoned in that dainty bottle to 
which Cynthia spoke her glad thanks 
was the enchanting rapture of Orange 
Blossom Fragrancia—a witching per- 
fume which weaves its spell on all who 
breathe of it. 


Until recently this enthralling perfume 
was known only to a fashionable few— 
and in all the world there was only one 
place where those few could obtain it. 


So that others also may each delight 
in its entrancement and with it each en- 
hance her charms, it is now being sup- 
plied to stores— both in perfume and 
companion toiletries. 


» » » 


—And These Also 


L’Endeley 


Dashing, daring, adorable. A 
magnetic, mystifying odeur that 
stirs the imagination and stays 
in memory. 


Olor de la Noche 
—or Fragrance of the Night 


A serengaly striking perfume 
inspired by a strange wild flower 
which sends forth its hypnotic 
tropic scent only in the night— 
never in the day. 


» ei ss ss as ss 4s ss ss ss fs ss as os ss cs 4 


R. S. V. P.— It’s Free 


) “To Complete Her Loveliness’’ is a brief book of 

idance in the correct use of fragrance—both 
me and toiletries. A book to read and keep. If you 
would like a copy, please mail this coupon to Raquel 


) Inc., 475 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














$15, $30, and $100. a — So Lovelifying ei, 
Purse size $1.50. vorite counter, IKEaFairy’sBlessing onthe cheeks—that Add 
: any of them you is Raquel Face Powder; so delightfully ) ESS er 
Face Powder (in all shades) ; desire will | lovelifying, so luxuriously soft and smooth, ) Ci Naas 
$1. Powder and Rouge Com- mailed prepaid on receipt so exquisitely scented, so natural in its ty Pic 
pacts $1 each. Tak $1. of price. blending, so pleasingly adherent. a ee ee ee eS 
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this low cost.) 





OU may have heard of a window shade 
that can actually be washed—may have 
seen its fresh beauty in the homes of some of 
your friends. It is the washable Du Pont 
Tontine Shade. Tontine remains fresh and 
trim season after season. It comes in lovely 
tones of white, cream, ecru or green. 

In order that you may test this shade in your 
own home and see for yourself how it will 
stand up under continual scrubbing, how re- 
sistant it is to twisting and creasing, we have 
arranged, for a Sianieod time, to supply a test 
shade, made to order for any window in your 
home, at an extraordinary saving in price. Pin 
a dollar to the coupon below, indicate the size 
and color, and sad er your test shade today. 


Make This Test Yourself 


Deliberately soil your test shade in any way 
you like. Then take plenty of water, some 
good soapsuds, and a brush, and scrub it 
vigorously. Hang it up flat to dry. See how 
quickly the dirt disappears! How the bright- 
ness and charm are brought back! 

Then you will understand why thousands of 
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S. Plank Road, Newburgh, N. Y. 





pecial _. a test 
shade for $129 


Prove To Yourself 
That This Window Shade Can Actually Be Washed 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 


Canadian subscribers address coupon 
Canadian Fabrikoid, Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Herewith $1.00 pinned to coupon. Please send me complete Tontine 


(Speciat Nore: This offer is for introductory purposes only. We 
want every woman in the country to test the Du Pont Tontine 
Shade for herself. Only one test shade can be sent to a home at 


women who take pride in the beauty and 
cleanliness of their homes are replacing their 
shades with washable Du Pont Tontine. They 
can keep their shades as clean as their windows. 


Made to Endure 


Tontine is impregnated with imperishable 
pyroxylin, the same substance which makes 
Du Pont Duco, the permanent finish for motor 
cars and furniture, so enduringly beautiful. 
Like Duco, Tontine will last for years. Free 
from cracks, pinholes and other imperfections, 
its surface remains smooth and lovely, season 
after season. 
A Suggestion 

There are probably not many shades in your 
home that receive harder daily wear than your 
kitchen shade. Yet how essential is cleanliness 
in the kitchen! What a test this provides for 
Tontine! Send for your test shade today, hang 
it at the kitchen window. Then, after a few 
weeks, take it down and make again the tests 
suggested here. You'll be convinced that 
Tontine will hold its neat, trim beauty for 
many years to come. 


Follow These Details: 


Measure width of shade you wish to replace with the Tontine test shade. Measure tip 
to tip, including metal pins at ends of roller (see diagram below). Measure also length 
of shade unrolled. Specify which color is wanted: White, Cream, Ecru or Green. Fill 
out coupon fully. Pin $1.00 to coupon, 


TONTINE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 


eee inches wide, tip to tip, and........ inches long (shade 
unrolled). White () Cream re) Ecru () Green ( ). 
Check Color Desired. 
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5672 5700 


5704 5693 . 


Afternoon Gowns Have ‘Returned 


In More Elaborate Lines and Fabrics 


sea TER months of effort on the 
Ree) part of Parisian dressmakers to 
By) induce the well-dressed woman 
iia ea) to lay aside her sports frock for 
S8kMeeM) afternoon, victory has at last 
been realized. Nolonger is there anyslight- 
est doubt that the formal dress of softer 
flowing lines and moresumptuous material 
has definitely supplanted the straight boy- 
ish frock that once served perfectly from 
dawn till dinnertime. 

The four dresses above illustrate this 
change. All speak distinctly of feminine 
charm, of flowing grace and softness. In 
No. 5672 it is achieved 
by means of a shirred 
panel set on at side of 
skirt, in No. 5700 by a 
circular cut, in No. 
5704 by flared drapery 
and in No. 5693 by a 
diagonal flounce across 
the front. 








The first, No. 5672, sizes 16, 36 to 46, is 
of navy flat crépe, with a flesh or ivory 
vestee of the same material and the popu- 
lar surplice closing. No, 5700, which 
comes in sizes 16, 36 to 44, Would be ef- 
fective in two shades of beige crépe de 
chine, while for No. 5657, sapphire blue 
crépe satin, used on both sides of the fabric, 
would be in line with the most approved 
fashion. Sizes 16, 36 to 44. 

Although the artist has sketched No. 
5693 in two colors, a single tone of satin— 
preferably black—would be _ especially 
smart. The dress, closely molded to the 
hips, is slightly draped 
at left side of bodice 
and caught with a 
bow, while the scar! 
collar, fastened in 
front with a pin, hangs 
loose in two flowing 
knotted ends at back. 
Sizes 16, 36 to 44. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 


60 cents; Coats, 60 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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The wide and swift penetration of Essex into the market of big 
car ownership is brilliant tribute to its quality from men and women 
accustomed to finest motoring luxury. 


There is no transition in comfort, performance or versatility when 
the nimbler uses of the Essex give it the call over their larger cars. 


Accustomed to great performance and appearance—they have them 
in Essex. Accustomed to roominess, riding ease, smoothness and 








Bic Car Owners 


tunto EXNIEX 


A274 ANN 





finished action—they have these qualities, full measure, in Essex. 


And this great range, combining beauty, handiness and convenience 
in size with big car qualities, makes it the outstanding choice of 
those who require but one car. 


Its allnew advantages, added to traditional Essex value, give it even 
wider preference than its predecessor which outsold all other 
“Sixes” at or near the price, almost two to one. 
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. .. On single beds . . . on double beds. . . in 
homes where they are treasured for fineness. . . 
in homes where sa are preferred for economy. 


and wea 





Whether they go through the “family tub” or the 


laundry, they “come out” firm, fresh and vigorous. 


and wea 





through countless ironings. And because they 
are torn from the fabric—not cut—ironing 
leaves the hem straight and even. 


and wea 





because of the care used in their making. Their 
original softness, smoothness and _ firmness 
can’t be washed out, or ironed out, and will take 
a long time to wear out. 
In all sizes, plain and hemstitched. 
UTICA STEAM & MOHAWK VALLEY COTTON MILLS 
State St., Utica, N. Y. 


Send for a free copy of ‘Restful Sleep’’—setting 
forth correct bed making. 








A set of dainty doilies for 25c. Made of snowy Utica 
Sheeting with embroidered edges. In one piece ready 
for trimming. Center piece 19’ long, end pieces 10” 
across, 
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I Buy (lothes Twice a Year 


(Continued from Page 9) 


buy her garments ready made, whereas I 
still have the rather out-of-date idea that 
a gentlewoman’s clothes should be made 
for her. But I modified this myself some- 
what last autumn. For example, for that 
trying time between seasons when summer 
clothes are ridiculous and winter garments 
absurd, I had a sort of double street outfit 
which was very satisfactory, and which 
took precisely two hours, turban and all, 
to purchase. 

There were two frocks, one a dull black 
silk with a tight skirt on which was set a 
full flounce, lifted at the sides and bordered 
with wide black velvet; the other of trans- 
parent black velvet, polka-dotted in beige. 
With these I wore a straight, narrow coat 
of broadtail cloth, a small black turban 
and a silver-fox scarf. No part of this out- 
fit was very expensive, except the scarf. 
And of course the two dresses were per- 
fectly good all winter, 
and will be into the 


spring. 
But to go back to 
my buying. Naturally 


I buy my gowns first, 
my hats second, the 
small articles such as 
shoes, hose and gloves 
last. And I have neg- 
lected to say that my 
undergarments have 
been subjected to the 
same pitiless scrutiny as 
have my other things. 
They are also on the 
list, and since we now 
wear so few of them, 
they can be as exquisite 
as possible. Here again 
the girl or woman of 
very moderate means 
may beas dainty under- 
neath as her wealthier 
sister. And should be. 

Personally I never 
cease to wonder at the 
ease with which I dress today; an under- 
garment or two, my shoes and stockings, 
my dress over my head, and last of all a 
comb to set my hair, and there I am. I 
can dress for a ball in twenty minutes; 
it takes rather longer in the morning, for 
there is the bath, the care of my skin, hair 
and nails. Certainly no woman can pre- 
tend to dress well who does not make 
body care the foundation. 


Left-Overs May be Used Again 


S A MATTER of fact, the discovery 
that there had been no radical changes 
in line last fall greatly facilitated my au- 
tumn buying. I found that I hadanumber 
of things left over that I could still use. 
They were mostly evening gowns, for my 
daylight clothes receive longer and harder 
wear. All these gowns had the narrow 
shoulder strap, long waist and short skirt 
of the current season. With some of them 
an attempt at importance has been made 
by what we call a train, but which may be 
no more than the long ends of a sash, tied 
at one side and trailing a bit, or, as in one 
case, tulle in two soft colors, which came 
from the left side and trailed a foot or two 
on the ground. All of the skirts showed a 
relief in drapery, often no more than a 
scant lifting to one side, or, as in one case, 
the material drawn closely around the 
figure and gathered up in front under a 
large cut-steel ornament. 

Exactly, I used again a gown of dull 
gold-metal cloth, with a sheath covering of 
gold lace, to which I tried to give im- 
portance by adding a train from the left 
side of brown and gold tulle; a silver 
dress somewhat too brilliant, but rather 
austere in line, and which I softened with 
a white tulle scarf; a really good frock of 
delicate blue and black over a flesh- 
colored slip, the skirt a full irregular 
flounce; an extremely simple black chiffon 








INDEPENDE 


dinner dress, its only ornament two rhine- 
stone bands on the long chiffon sash which 
tied at the left side; a black and pale rose 
dinner dress, handsome in itself but a 
mistake in cut for me; and a ball gown 
which I should have discarded two years 
ago, but which I hold on to, all rules 
notwithstanding, because I love it. Ther: 
was also a black velvet gown, very good 
for informal evening wear, a high-backed 
sleeveless model, the overdress opening 
over a silver underslip, the whole very 
plain save for a narrow edging of silver 
lace around the neck and down the fronts, 
where it met a wide flounce of the same 
silver lace on the full skirt. 

Here were, then, several dinner dresses 
and rather more elaborate frocks, all as 
modish as the day they were made. [ 
could go through the early part of the 
season with them undoubtedly. Espe- 
cially since I also had 
my previous winter’s 
evening wrap. It was 
of soft, dull blue velvet, 
with wide sleeves and 
along waist. The skirt 
was circular, and collar, 
sleeves and skirt were 
trimmed with wide 
bands of a mysterious 
fur which felt and 
rather looked like chin- 
chilla. But was not! 


Planning Ahead 


OWEVER, you 

must remember 
that I was buying for 
the next half year, and 
one never knows what 
may turn up. So I 
ordered one very plain 
but very good-looking 
gown of black velvet, 
depending for its sole 
ornament on a buckle 
of brilliants at the left on the low waist- 
line. And there was one other important 
dress, of lighter materials so it could be 
worn into the spring. 

For the office I planned my summer 
sports outfit of Scotch tweed, a short skirt 
and plain belted coat, with a small tan 
pull-on hat. With this I wore soft white 
silk blouses, easily washable, low tan shoes 
and woolen stockings. And over it | 
planned to wear, in cold weather, my trans- 
formed seal cape, made into a coat. 

Which leads me, by a beautiful transi- 
tion, to furs. 

There has been a great change in our 
attitude toward furs. It is no longer con- 
sidered necessary for well-dressed women 
to wear the expensive types. Indeed, many 
women of my acquaintance refuse them 
absolutely on the ground that if they have 
them they feel they must use them, and 
that a modern fur, like jewelry, is impor- 
tant only as a part of the costume. 

Naturally a part of my autumn pro- 
gram is always the examination of such 
furs as I possess. Due to the fact that | 
do not buy perishable furs, these coats and 
wraps of mine have been slowly piling up 
for a number of years, and some of them 
had been lying away for a long time. But 
since my fall buying seemed to be com- 
paratively uninteresting, I got out all my 
furs, loaded them into the car and took 
them downtown. They consisted of a ver) 
full sealskin cape, an ermine evening wrap. 
down to the ground and colossal in its 
other proportions, and a black broadtai! 
caracul coat with shawl collar and cuffs o! 
kolinsky. Also an old evening wrap witl: 
a quantity of white ermine which had 
first joined my wardrobe in Vienna, had 
been designed, along with my first split 
skirt—do you remember those skirts, with 
an opening at the hem to reveal a reckless 
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our whole Appearance 
depends upon Your Hair 





OU can have hair that is charming 

} and attractive if you simply shampoo 
it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes your 





Without beautiful, well-kept hair, you can never be really attractive. 
Soft, silky hair radiates loveliness and is the most ALLURING CHARM 
any woman can possess. It makes the plainest features appear soft 
and sweet. Fortunately, beautiful hair is now easily obtained. 


kept hair, make it a rule to set a certain 
day each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This regular weekly shampooing 
will keep the scalp soft and the hair fine 








hair soft, silky and beautiful. It brings out 
all the real life and lustre, all the natural wave and 
color, and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff 
and gummy, and the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it is because your 


hair has not been shampooed properly. 
\ 


Vhile your hair must have frequent and regular washing 
to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect of free 
alkali which is common in ordinary soaps. The free alkali 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
ani entirely greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 
how often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Method 
F ‘ou want to see how really beautiful you can make 
your hair look, just follow this simple method. 


First, wet thé hair and scalp in clear, warm water. 
Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 


MULSTFIED 





COCOANUT 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather. This should be rubbed in thor- 
oughly and briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust and dirt that 
stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified lather, 
give the hair a good rinsing. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified, again working up a lather and rubbing 
it in briskly as before. After the final washing, rinse the 
hair and scalp in at least two changes of clear, fresh, 
warm water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your hair even be- 

fore it is dry, for it will be delightfully soft and 
silky. Even while wet it will feel loose, fluffy and light 
to the touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak when 
you pull it through your fingers. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your hair 
will dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance of 
being much thicker and heavier than it really is. If you 
want to always be remembered for your beautiful, well- 


Ore 


and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage—and make it fairly sparkle 
with new life, gloss and lustre. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter, anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 





SHAMrYFrUG 





LESS him! Your baby isn’t cluttered 

up with clothes, as you were! He’s 

free—to kick ... and romp... and play! 

And every thriving little muscle says, “I thank 

you, modern mother 
mine”... 

Yet all this won- 
drous baby freedom 
means greater chafing 
danger. For with each 
movement of his hap- 
py, busy little body, 
plump surfaces are 


rubbed together. More 
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‘with B ais 
& lothes ! 


than ever, baby needs this cooling, healing 
powder to protect that tender skin. 

Johnson’s Baby Powder keeps that precious 
comfortable . . . safe! ; 
Johnson’s Baby Powder is produced from 
pure Italian talc—the finest in all the world. 
Scientifically treated in the Johnson & Johnson 
laboratories until each tiny, fluffy particle 
becomes as light as thistledown—then bo- 
rated, purified and scented with the mildest 
of flower fragrance—here is powder like no 


skin cool . 


fotos Baby Pewder 
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other to soothe . .. and cool . . . and hea! 
all rubbing flesh! 
Ask your doctor, who guides you in all 


matters of baby care, to tell you of Johnson’s 
especial mildness and purity. 

e e e 
FREE: Two booklets to give 
you practical, authoritative 
help before and after baby 
comes. Send for your copies 


today. 
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“Every Child Has The Right 
To Be Well Born” 





Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Please send me a FREE copy of (J Hygiene in Maternity 1) The General 
Care of Babies. 


Name ae 





Address. canal 
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three inches of leg?—to dazzle editors into 
the conviction that I was very expensive 
to support and must have large prices, had 
been used in divers combinations for years, 
and yet retained its whiteness and its 
sheen. It was good ermine, if I do say so. 

Well, they looked a queer lot, but by 
a little contriving I achieved something. 
‘The sealskin cape became a straight, prac- 
tical coat, with shawl collar and wide cuffs 
of the kolinsky. The ermine wrap was not 
made into a coat, for I dislike ermine in 
tailored lines; it became a wide, full cape, 
made with a short yoke and a great collar. 
And the baby caracul was kept much as it 
was, save that the old Vienna ermine now 
provided a full shawl collar with long 
revers and wide flat cuffs. Thus, 
at a minimum of expense I had 
three fur wraps, one for 
morning, one for afternoon 
and one for evening. 

But once again I have 
anice transition, for the 
making over of furs 
leads to the making 
over of other things. 

I have always felt 
that, unless necessity 
drives, there is not much 
economy in making over 
clothing. Well-bought 
clothes should be suffi- 
ciently conservative to wear 
until they are finished. I do not include 
small alterations; there was a time, not 
so long ago, when skirts fluctuated like a 
highly speculative stock, and no sooner 
had I bought in at eight inches from the 
ground than they shot up to fifteen. The 
battle between the shorts and the longs 
continued for some time, and some of my 
frocks showed two and three fluctuations. 

Fresh chiffon, new straps, a bit of change 
here and there—these are profitable. 
But in my own case such remaking as is 
done is limited to furs and the contriving 
of tea gowns and negligees out of divers 
old evening gowns. The tea gown has 
come back into favor, and in my case it 
not only serves its proper purpose but is 
often worn in the evenings when we are 
dining at home and alone. Sometimes 
these gowns are designed from a fashion 
journal; rather more often I buy a good 
plain model, and the others are cut from it. 

For example, last spring I bought one, a 
pale blue satin slip over which was a 
straight, coatlike overgown of blue and 
gold brocade. The back width was carried 
down to form a train. Using it as a 
pattern, last fall an old silver brocade ball 
gown was used for the straight slip, and 
the tea gown proper was made of black 
chiffon and velvet brocade, through-which, 
as well as down the open front, the silver 
showed. It was made in the house at a 
total cost of thirty dollars, and a rose 
brocade of the same type is now providing 
a change over the same slip. 


The Indispensable Negligee 


DO the same thing with negligees. I 

have a new one now, quite lovely, of 
orchid satin faced with American beauty. 
It sounds odd, but the effect is charming. 
Its novelty lies in the fact that its kimono 
sleevesareedged with huge bandsofostrich- 
feather trimming, shading from orchid to 
deep rose. Anyone with a feather boa of 
good quality could imitate it at very low 
cost, for feathers can always be dyed. 

Professional women, working women, 
society women, all know the comfort of 
coming home and changing into some- 
thing loose and comfortable. But there is 
no reason why these comfortable gar- 
ments should not be beautiful also. I 
g1ve as much thought to this part of my 
wardrobe as to any other. 

Clothes today are cheaper and prettier 
than ever. What counts is the taste shown, 
the manner in which they are put on and 
the way they are cared for. 

The care of clothes is as essential to 
good dressing as their purchase. Per- 

haps more professional women, especially 











writers, would look better if they ex- 
changed their secretaries for personal 
maids, and got in a typist when they 
needed one. 

But without a personal maid clothes 
can be kept in beautiful order by following 
a few simple rules, and with a few small 
and inexpensive articles. First, perhaps, 
should come a bottle of one of the patent 
cleaners and a cake of French chalk. Used 
alone they are each valuable; used to- 
gether, they perform miracles of cleaning. 

Second is the electric iron. I have a 
special compartment in my trunk for mine, 
and I never travel without it. 

But these are in common use. My outfit 
naturally extends to two types of clothes 
hangers, one with upturned ends to hold 
the straps of evening gowns, one with 

rounded ends for coats and dresses. 
Sweaters and knitted garments 
are always placed flat in 
drawers. It also includes 
very light and inexpensive 
trees for my shoes and 
slippers, and it is auto- 
matic with me to 
“‘tree’’? my footwear 
the moment it is taken 
off. But as most women 
use both hangers and 
shoe trees, I have only 
one rule which is not com- 
mon, and which keeps my 
hats in excellent order. 

No hat of mine is ever placed flat 
on a closet shelf. At first I used rolled 
cardboard for hat stands, but it was not 
satisfactory. Then I found that for halfa 
dollar each I could buy small painted hat 
trees similar to those used by milliners, 
but shorter. They are substantial and 
steady, and no brim of any hat of mine 
now loses its original curve by being 
placed flat. 


Trifling But Important 


OU see, this matter of caring for clothes 

requires only a small outfit and a large 
determination. There is neither novelty 
nor expense involved in the bags in which 
my best gowns are hung—simple sacks 
with snaps at the bottom and an opening 
at the top for the hook of the hanger. 
But I always have one or two of black 
cambric also, to keep my metal-cloth 
dresses from tarnishing. By the same prin- 
ciple, silver and gold slippers are kept in 
boxes and wrapped in black paper. 

Once given such an outfit and closet 
space, and any woman will find her things 
lasting better and looking well to the last. 

But in order not to have to worry about 
my clothes—in the long intervals when I 
am working—I found that another thing 
was necessary. I did not come to it easily, 
and if I had to do it for myself, I dare say 
it would require iron determination to 
carry it out. But this rule is one that is 
never broken. After each wearing of any 
dress, before it is hung away, it is put in 
order and pressed. Loose hooks are sewed 
on, small breaks repaired. I can decide 
at seven-thirty what I am to wear for 
dinner at eight, and wear it. 

But there are other things which are 
applicable to all of us. How many women, 
for instance, know that by hanging their 
velvet gowns after each wearing for an 
hour in a bathroom where the tub is filled 
with steaming hot water they may be 
freshened to look like new? Steam them, 
brush them up and down, dry them, and 
then—admire them. Or that tulles and 
chiffons, similarly steamed and then 
pressed, will be as fresh and lovely as 
when new? Or that corn meal, brushed 
into furs and then brushed out, will clean 
and do wonders with them? 

If women spent less time and money on 
cosmetics and beauty parlors, and devoted 
more of both to their clothes, we would be 
better groomed. Not that I deplore cos- 
metics, or even beauty parlors. I use them 
both, in moderation. But too many wo- 
men put all their care and thought above 
the collar line, and not enough below it. 

I can go further than that. Too many 
women devote their entire attention to the 
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No matter what difficul- 
ties you have had before, 
Cuaris will permit you 
to enjoya youthful, fash- 
ionable appearance in 
perfect comfort. 








Only Cuaris can giveyou 
the appearance you desire, for 
CuHaRIS is the only supporting gar- 
ment which is so fully adjustable 
that it molds bust, hips and thighs 
into the most attractive, slender 
lines. You adjust CHARIS to suit 
the precise needs of your figure. 


You never have had such comfort 
as CHARIS will give you. And this 
comfort is the direct result of 
perfect fit assured by individual 
adjustment. Furthermore, despite 
its effectiveness, CHARIS is so light 
in weight, so exquisitely made, 


Charis fits beeause it 
is Adjustable «2it’s 
Comfortable beeause 
it fits 









you scarcely know you 
have it on. 


The Adjustable Inner 
Belt, exclusive with 
CHARIS, provides the 
support that every 
woman needs. It gently 
lifts the abdomen and its delicate 
organs and supports them in 
normal position without unpleasant 
pressure. 


Do 






Flawless in fit; light in weight 
(averaging only fifteen ounces); 
one-piece and easily laundered; 
detachable shoulder straps — to these 
desirable features CHARIS adds the 
final advantage of moderate cost. 
CHARIS is priced from $6.75 up 
($6.95 west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains). An illustrated, descriptive 
folder is waiting for your request. 


CHARIS zs never sold in stores 


"CHARIS is available through 
_CuHaRIs Offices in the larger 
cities and through representa- 
tives elsewhere. Phone the 
nearest CHARIS Office - today, 
or send the coupon below if 
there is no representative in 
your locality. 





An Open Door to Independence | 
The unsurpassed popularity of 
this new garment offers you 
financial independence if ter- 
ritory in your locality is open. 
If you want to enter a digni- 
fied, profitable profession, mail 

the coupon today. 


CHARIS Service in the privacy of your home 


aa Soon << 
THE FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CO., INc. 
Dept. 23, Allentown, Penna. 


Please send me further information about CHARIS. 


If interested in becoming a 
CuarIs representative, check here C 
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HERE'S a real reason behind 

this suggestion. No matter 
how good a laundry soap you 
use—no matter whether it’s in 
chips, flakes or bars—you can get 
better results by using 20 Mule 
Team Borax with it. Remember 
this whenever you buy soap. 
That’s the logical time to stock 
up with Borax. Only a few cents 
more—and you'll be repaid many 
times over in hours and effort 
saved. 
In your laundry work, dishwash- 
ing and cleaning—wherever you 
use soap—use Borax, too. Borax 
softens water, loosens dirt and 
grease, makes the soap dissolve 
more completely—and so gives 
greater Cleaning efficiency. As a 
matter of fact, any soap will give 


3 to 5 times more suds 


when you use 20 Mule Team 
Borax with it. And plenty of 
suds is such a help in getting 
things clean. Borax in itself is 
an antiseptic, a cleanser and de- 
odorant. When you use it with 
soap you get a real double service. 
Best of all, unlike harsh “‘wash- 
ing chemicals” , 20 Mule Team 
Borax is always safe. 

Write today for our new booklet, 
“Better Ways to Wash and Clean’’. 
You'll find it helpful and it is free. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., 100 William 
Street, New York City, Dept. 141. 
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face and the front view of the head. I can 
tell, the moment I see a woman, whether 
she ever looks at her side view or not. 

Personally I could get along as easily 
without my morning bath or my tooth 
brush as without a hand mirror. I powder 
with a hand mirror, in a good light; my 
hair is dressed with a hand mirror in one 
hand and a comb in the other; when I 
have finished I take this same small 
mirror and before a full-length glass I look 
at my sides and my back. The result may 
not be all I have hoped, but at least it is 
the best I can do. 

And when I have finished I am through. 
All my thought has been devoted to 
getting the proper thing, keeping it in 
order and putting it on in the right way. 
After that I never think about my clothes. 

That, I think, is the most important 
thing about good dressing—to dress care- 
fully and then to forget about it. A 
woman who is clothes conscious is a dread- 
ful thing; it is quite as bad to be smug 
over a good frock as despairing over a 
bad one. 

Naturally, I am always learning. For 
instance, the lines which suited me before 
my hair was, shingled are all wrong now, 
and the softening required when I carried 
somewhat more flesh is out of place now 
that I weigh a hundred and twenty-eight 
pounds. Again, as I get older, I realize 
that I look better in white or black, or in 
those delicate tones we call pastels. I have 
found that, as my coloring grows less vivid, 
I cannot dominate the stronger colors, 
so I keep religiously to the softer, more 
becoming shades. I have even carried this 
conviction into my small boudoir, where 
on a soft moss-green carpet the furniture 
is done in silk rather more blue than green, 
and the hangings are of palest orchid. 

At least you can see me in that room. 
I know plenty of rooms, yes, and clothes, 
too, which practically erase their owners; 
which dominate them as a delicate paint- 
ing may be wiped out by an overwhelming 
frame. 

But it is not easy to learn after a cer- 
tain age. That is the reason why one still 
sees dowagers, otherwise elegant, with 
their hats set high on their heads, and 
those same hats often ornate beyond 
words. Dress can become a habit, good or 
bad, depending on the adaptability of the 
individual. 

It is as bad taste in dress to be con- 
sciously out of the mode as to be too 
slavishly its follower. 

Not long ago, taking off my wraps 
before a dinner at the White House, I was 
almost reproached by a very charming 
elderly woman for not wearing gloves. 
She herself was gloved to the shoulder; 
but as I recall it no one else was. Yet I 
think she was quite right, for she was at 
least erring on the side of dignity. 


The Acid Test of Modernity 


CTUALLY the problem of the elderly 
woman today is a very trying one. 
There isno more pathetic sight than that of 
the white-haired dowager, rich in years and 
dignity, trying to effect a compromise be- 
tween showing the knees she has success- 
fully covered for sixty years, and looking 
queer in a trailing gown! The portly 
woman, the very thin woman, all have 
had their camouflage ruthlessly jerked 
away, and the addition to the world’s 
supply of feminine beauty is negligible. 

I have a perfectly maddening desire to 
know how some of England’s professional 
beauties in the past would have stood this 
acid test. 

For these recent fashions of ours are 
extremely trying. They are not even in- 
variably becoming to extreme youth, al- 
though the straight boyish lines are best 
on the very young. Every woman wants 
to be flattered by her clothes, and these 
modern fashions are not flattering. How 
many sad revelations have been made by 
the very short skirt! But quite aside from 
the knock-knees, the bowed legs and the 
heavy ankles now ruthlessly revealed, 
something of elusiveness and mystery has 
disappeared from feminine apparel. 


Short skirts, yes; skirts well off the 
ground, full enough for easy walking. But 
skirts to the knees are not so much im- 
modest—modesty after all is not a matter 
of dress; the naked savage may be 
modest—as they are unesthetic and un- 
lovely. Therein lies their essential wrong- 
ness. 

Good taste in dress is either born in one 
or learned with humility and after a series 
of devastating experiences. 

What is good taste in dress? It is easier 
to define what it is not. If people look 
after one on the street—one is badly 
dressed, because one is conspicuously 
dressed. Jewelry, even good jewelry, at 
the wrong time, is not good taste; and 
while imitations are perfectly correct, to 
pretend that they are genuine is bad to the 
point of absurdity. To wear clothes that 
are too young, to wear clothes definitely 
designed to reveal the figure, to wear 
dancing slippers on the street—there are a 
thousand and one canons of good taste 
which are constantly outraged. 


The Frame to the Picture 


OR are these faults solely those of 
the uninstructed. Women who should 
know better are equally guilty. I often see 
tiaras of fine jewels on unkempt heads, 
and I know many women who wear their 
real jewels with less taste than the little 
girl out of a shop wears her inexpensive 
beads. The truth is that dress and jewels 
are simply the frame for the woman herself. 
One of the worst complaints against 
women with good jewels that I make 
today is the tendency to overdo their 
wearing. I see women with beautiful 
pearls pinning diamond brooches on their 
shoulders. A pin must have a purpose; 
when it is not actually needed there should 
be no pin. Most often of all, I see jewels 
worn as a mere matter of display of value; 
they should be worn for beauty and be- 
comingness, or not at all. 

I have my own small rules in this 
matter, as in everything else. I wear 
only the jewels that suit the particular 
costume, leaving my personal likings quite 
aside. I never put on any ornaments until 
I am entirely dressed, and then I may try 
one effect after another until I have found 
what seems, at least to me, to be the 
right combination. And this has little or 
no reference to the intrinsic value of the 
ornaments themselves. If I have a hand- 
some ornament and want to wear it, at 
least I try to find a gown that will enhance 
and not kill it! 

I have tried, very briefly, to give my 
rules for purchasing, caring for and wear- 
ing my clothes. I make no pretension of 
authority; dress forms a necessary but 
small part of my life. 

But I have shown, I think, that I regard 
it, in its proper place, worthy of intelligent 
attention, whether to the woman who has, 
as has one woman I know, a book pre- 
pared twice a year containing water-color 
sketches of each of her costumes, with the 
slippers, fan and even jewels to accom- 
pany it; or to the woman who can open a 
shallow closet door and view all her pos- 
ceomnie hanging on half a dozen hooks or 
ess. 

The same general rules apply for all: 
Intelligent and systematic buying, care 
and proper wearing. It costs as much to 
be badly dressed as to be well dressed; for 
any woman can be well dressed with three 
frocks if her manner of life calls for no 
more. But no woman should attempt to 
be ultra fashionable, in the very height of 
the mode, unless she can have an un- 
limited wardrobe. 

And we are too sensible for that today. 
Life is too full of interesting things to see 
and to do. Dress for women should be 
only the armor with which they go forth 
to confront a.world which has on the 
whole been astonishingly lenient with 
them; which indeed has loved them very 
dearly, even in my own recollection, 
through balloon sleeves, skirts which swept 
the pavement and pounds on pounds of 
false hair, to today when it must love them 
for what they are, without concealment. 


nlock 


the hidden 


beauty in 
your skin 


“fust beneath 
your skin— 
yes, however 
imperfect it 
may be—1s 
a hidden per- 
fection only 
waiting to be 


released 


Betow those 
unsightly blem- 
ishes, deep down 
where patchwork 
remedies fail even to reach, natural 
forces in your skin are fighting day 
and night to counteract the harsh con- 


ditions of daily life. 


Unaided, these forces fight a losing 
battle, and imperfections appear. A 
little’ help on your part, and the bal- 
ance swings toward the clear, clean 
complexion you have perhaps always 
envied in others. 


Easy method of daily care 


To cleanse the pores of dust and germs, to 
restore the pulsing of the tiny capillaries 


infection, and then to stop new infection before 
it starts—thousands of women have learned 
the daily use of Resinol Soap. 


Often in a few days, blackheads, blemishes, 
and even infections that appear to be more or 
less serious, will yield to this gentle treatment. 
Cleansing, soothing, mildly stimulating, the 
lather of Resinol Soap sinks deep into the 
pores and starts theskin againacting normally. 


For regular toilet use, too 


In thousands of homes where Resinol Soap 
was first used for the special care of the skin 
alone, it is today the only toilet soap in use. 
For baby’s tender skin, for shampooing, for 
the bath—Resinol is everywhere in widespread 
daily use. Note its clean, tonic odor. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 











in the lower layers of the skin, to carry off 





Dept. 7-B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake 
( of nae Soap—enough for several days’ ordinary 
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OREIGN-INSPIRED! Which 
OF means that the favorite fash- 

ion themes of girls over there 
have been translated by Jack Tar 
Tocs for girls over here. Fashioned 
of novelty fabrics, they give real 
character to Jack Tar Tocs for 
Spring. Brother, too, approves of 
his Jack Tar Tocs of washable 
plain and novelty linens. Most of 
the better stores are already show- 
ing the new Spring styles in Jack 
Tar Tocs for boys and girls. 


Tue Srrouse-Baerr Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S. A. 
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Swan Song 


(Continued from Page 18) 


“Yes,” said Fleur, “I had a nice walk 
this morning.” 

Was she challenging him over her ap- 
ple charlotte? If so, he wasn’t going to 
rise. 

“So did I,’ he said. ‘‘I went all about. 
We'll have some golf down there.”’ 

She looked at him for a second, then 
said a surprising thing: “‘ Yes, I believe I’m 
getting middle-aged enough for golf.” 

Now what did she mean by that? 


AIT 


N THE day of the lunch party and 

the drive to Robin Hill, Michael really 
had a committee, but he also had his pri- 
vate feelings and wanted to get on terms 
with them. There are natures in which dis- 
covery of what threatens happiness per- 
verts to prejudice all judgment of the 
disturbing object. Michael’s was not such. 
He had taken a fancy to the young Eng- 
lishman met at the home of that old Amer- 
ican, George Washington, partly, indeed, 
because he was English, and seeing him 
now seated next to Fleur—second cousin 
and first love—he was unable to revise the 
verdict. The boy had a nice face and was 
better looking than himself; he had attrac- 
tive hair, a strong chin, straight eyes, and 
a modest bearing; there was no sense in 
blinking facts like those. 

The free trade in love which obtained 
among pleasant people forbade Michael 
to apply the cruder principles of protec- 
tion even in thought. Fortunately the 
boy was married to this slim and attrac- 
tive girl, who looked at one—as Mrs. Val 
had put it to him—like a guaranteed pure 
water nymph. Michael’s private feelings 
were therefore more concerned with Fleur 
than with the young man himself. But hers 
was a difficult face to read, a twisting brain 
to follow, a heart hard to get at; and—was 
Jon Forsyte the reason why? He remem- 
bered how in Cork Street this boy’s elderly 
half-sister—that fly-away little lady, June 
Forsyte—had blurted out to him that 
Fleur ought to have married her young 
brother—first he had ever heard of it. 
How painfully it had affected him with its 
intimation that he played but second fid- 
dle in the life of his beloved! He remem- 
bered, too, some cautious and cautionary 
allusions by ‘‘old Forsyte.’’ Coming from 
that model of secrecy and suppressed feel- 
ings, they, too, had made on Michael a 
deep and lasting impression, reénforced 
by his own failure to get at the bottom of 
Fleur’s heart. 

He went to his committee with but half 
his mind on public matters. What had 
nipped that early love affair in the bud 
and given him his chance? Not sudden 
dislike, lack of health, or lack of money— 
not relationship, for Mrs. Val Dartie had 
married her second cousin apparently with 
everyone’s consent. Michael, it will be 
seen, had remained quite ignorant of the 
skeleton in Soames’ cupboard. Such For- 
sytes as he had met, reticent about family 
affairs, had never mentioned it; and Fleur 
had never even spoken of her first love, 
much less of the reason why it had come to 
naught. Yet there must have been some 
reason; and it was idle to try and under- 
stand her present feelings without know- 
ing what it was. 


IS committee was on birth control in 
connection with the Ministry of 
Health; and, while listening to arguments 
why he should not support for other people 
what he practised himself, he was visited by 
anidea. Why not goandask June Forsyte? 
He could find her in the telephone book— 
there could be but one with such a name. 

“What do you say, Mont?” 

“Well, sir, if we won’t export children 
to the colonies or speed up emigration 
somehow, there’s nothing for it but birth 
control. In the upper and middle classes 
we're doing it all the time, and blinking 
the moral side, if there is one; and I really 


don’t see how we can insist on a moral side 
for those who haven’t a quarter of our ex- 
cuse for having lots of children.”’ 

““My dear Mont,” said the chairman, 
with a grin, ‘‘aren’t you cutting there at 
the basis of all privilege?” 

“Very probably,”’ said Michael, with an 
answering grin; “I think, of course, that 
child emigration is much better, but no- 
body else does apparently.” 


Everybody knew that young Mont had | 


a “‘bee in his bonnet’’ about child emigra- 
tion, and there was little disposition to en- 
courage it to buzz. And since no one was 
more aware than Michael of being that 
crank in politics, one who thought you 
could not eat your cake and have it, he 
said no more. Presently, feeling that they 
would go round and round the mulberry 
bush for some time yet, and sit on the 
fence after, he excused himself and went 
away. 

He found the address he wanted: “‘ Miss 
June Forsyte; Poplar House, Chiswick,”’ 
and mounted a Hammersmith bus. 


OW fast things seemed coming back to 

the normal! Extraordinarily difficult 
to upset anything so vast, intricate and 
elastic as a nation’s life. The bus swung 
along among countless vehicles and pedes- 
trian myriads, and Michael realized how 
firm were those two elements of stability 
in the modern state, the common need for 
eating, drinking and getting about, and the 
fact that so many people could drive cars. 
“Revolution,” he thought—‘‘there never 
was a time when it had less chance. Ma- 
chinery’s dead agin it.’”” Machinery be- 
longed to the settled state of things, and 
every day saw its reénforcement. Un- 
skilled numbers, and those unpractical 
visionaries, their leaders, only had achance 
now where machinery and means of com- 
munication were still undeveloped, as in 
Russia. Brains, ability and technical skill 
were by nature on the side of capital and 
individual enterprise, and were gaining 
ever more power. 

Poplar House took some finding, and, 
when found, was a little house supporting 
a large studio with a north light. It stood 
behind two poplar trees, tall, thin, white 
like a ghost. A foreign woman opened to 
him. Yes, Miss Forsyte was in the studio 
with Mr. Blade. Michael sent up his card, 
and waited in a draft, extremely ill at 
ease; for now that he was here he could 
not imagine why he had come. How to 
get the information he wanted without 
seeming to have come for it passed his 
comprehension; for it was the sort of 
knowledge that could only be arrived at by 
crude questioning. 


INDING that he was to go up, he went, 

perfecting his first lie. On entering the 
studio, a large room with green-canvassed 
walls, pictures hung or stacked, the usual 
dais, a top light half curtained, and some 
cats, he was conscious of a fluttering move- 
ment. 

A little light lady in flowing green, with 
short silver hair, had risen from a foot- 
stool and was coming towards him. 

“How do you do? You know Harold 
Blade, of course?” 

The young man, at whose feet she 
had been sitting, rose and stood before 
Michael, square, somewhat lowering, with 
a dun-coloured complexion and heavily 
charged eyes. 

“You must know his wonderful Raphael- 
ite work.” 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Michael, whose con- 
science was saying “Oh, no.” 

The young man said grimly, “He 
doesn’t know me from Adam.” 

“No, really,” muttered Michael. ‘‘But 
do tell me, why Raphaelite? I’ve always 
wanted to know.” 

“Why?” exclaimed June. ‘‘Because 
he’s the only man who’s giving us the old 
values; he’s rediscovered them.” 
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I consider MELLO-GLO Face Powder a real contribu- 
tion to cosmetics. Its soft velvety texture gives a youthful 
bloom that doesn’t wear off quickly. Miss Desirée Tabor 
(Operetta Star famous for her beauty), 66 W. 46th St., N. Y. 


My friends tell me that my complexion is lovelier since 
using MELLO-GLO Face Powder. It spreads so smoothly 
that not a single pore is visible. 


Miss Mimi Palmer, 345 W. 71st St., N. Y. 


No more powdering in public for me—that new wonder- 
ful French-process face powder, MELLO-GLO, keeps 
ugly shine away for hours and doesn’t clog the pores. 


Miss Effie Afton, 243 West End Ave., N. Y. 


Since using MELLO-GLO, I can appear all evening with- 
out repowdering. It stays on longer, yet does not clog the 
pores or leave the skin dry. Miss Barbara Carrington 

(well known singer), The Golden Dawn Co., 


ammerstein Theatre, N. Y. C. 
Good Looking 
Well Groomed Women 


prefer this marvelous NEW Face Powder 


IS new wonderful Facial-tone Powder is made 
by anew French process which belongs exclu- 
sively to MELLO-GLO. It has a distinctive youth 
shade all its own. If your favorite store is out, ask 
them to get MELLO-GLO for you or send us one 
dollar for a full sized box and ‘Beauty Booklet’’. 
Just address MELLO-GLO, Statler Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Please send me, without charge, sample of this new 
wonderful face powder with a Beauty Booklet. 
MELLO-GLO, Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Dept. D. 


My name. 
Address 


Please tell us the name of the store where you buy your 
toilet articles. 


My dealer’s name. 
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WILBUR COON SHOES ALWAYS FIT 
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AMADE‘TO-MEASURE FIT IN READY-TO-WEAR SHOES 





WITH GLORIOUS COMFORT 





A heel-clinging tongueless oxford. 
Gives the foot a short, smart ap- 
pearance. In patent leather, black 
kid, black ooze, burnt oak tan kid. 


FLEURENE 





A pretty step-in with concealed 

‘ore. Exceptional fitting qualities. 
fn patent leather, black kid, black 
satin, burnt oak tan kid. 


LEORA 





A smart one-strap for hard-to-fit 
feet. In black kid, patent leather 
with black ooze trim, tan calf 


with tan suede trim. 





Our Sizes) 


TRADE MARK 





ARCH FITTER 


TRADE MARK 
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PATRICIA 


WILBUR COON SHOE, held in the hand, may 
look too small for you. But try it on. It fits. 
Your foot takes.on a charming daintiness. And 
where's the “‘hurt’’ that you expect in a new 


- shoe? There isn’t any. Special measurements, built 


in at the factory, provide a grateful ease, a sur- 
prising comfort. 

Fitted for length and ball, Wilbur Coon Shoes, 
in addition, are fitted to your instep, heel and 
‘‘waist.’’ There’s the secret! You dance, step into 
a car, climb stairs—yet your foot remains smooth- 
ly gloved. You shop all day in perfect comfort. 


Heels don’t slip, Sides don’t gape, No wrinkles 


You don’t have to ‘“‘break in’’ Wilbur Coon 
Shoes. They fit without wrinkles at the arch, or 
anywhere else. Even after you've worn them for 
months the heels don’t slip, the sides don’t gape. 
Patent built-in arch-support relieves weak arches, 
prevents arch troubles. From first to last these 
shoes are a union of smart style with natural ease. 


More than 200 sizes—1 to 12, AAAA to EEEEE 


Cinderella sizes for Cinderella feet, slenderizing 
models for the wide foot, all types in between. In 
all leathers and fabrics, for any occasion, mostly 
$8 to $11. Just try on a pair at your Wilbur Coon 
dealer’s. How attractive your foot looks in them! 
How gorgeously comfortable it feels! 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


March, 1928 

















Free Booklet tells shoe secrets that you should 
know. Shows new style. Write for your copy. 


Name. 


Address 
43 Canals. WeGonG& ‘ Rochester, N. Y. 



























“Forgive me, I’m such a dud in art mat- 
ters. I thought the academicians were 
still in perspective.” 

“They!” cried June, and Michael 
winced at the passion in the word. ‘‘Oh, 
well—if you still believe in them ——” 

“But I don’t,” said Michael. 

“Harold is the only Raphaelite; people 
are grouping round him, of course, but 
he’ll be the last too. It’s always like that. 
Great painters make a school, but the 
schools never amount to anything.” 

Michael looked with added interest at 
the first and last Raphaelite. He did not 
like the face, but it had a certain epileptic 
quality. 

“Might I look round? Does my father- 
in-law know your work, I wonder? He’sa 
great collector, and always on the look- 
out.” 

“‘Soames!”’ said June, and again Mi- 
chael winced. ‘He'll be collecting Harold 
when we're all dead. Look at that.” 


ICHAEL turned from the Raphaelite, 

who was shrugging his thick shoul- 
ders. He saw what was clearly a portrait 
of June. It was entirely recognizable, very 
smooth, all green and silver, with a sug- 
gestion of halo round the head. 

“Pure primary line and color. D’you 
think they’d hang that in the Academy ?”’ 

‘Seems to me exactly what they would 
hang,” thought Michael, careful to keep 
the conclusion out of his face. 

“T like the suggestion of a halo,” he 
murmured. 

The Raphaelite uttered a short sharp 
laugh. 

“I’m going for a walk,” he said; “I'll 
be in to supper. Good-by.” 

“‘Good-by,”’ said Michael, with a cer- 
tain relief. 

“‘Of course,’”’ said June when they were 
alone, ‘‘he’s the only person who could 
paint Fleur. He’d get her modern look so 
perfectly. Would she sit to him? With 
everybody against him, you know, he has 
such a struggle.” 

“T’ll ask her. But do tell me—why is 
everybody against him?” 

“Because he’s been through all these 
empty modern crazes and come back to 
pure form and color. They think he’s a 
traitor, and call him academic. It’s always 
the way when a man has the grit to fly 
against fashion and follow his own genius. 
I can see exactly what he’d do with Fleur. 
It would be a great chance for him, be- 
cause he’s very proud, and this would be a 
proper commission from Soames. Splen- 
did for her, too, of course. She ought to 
jump at it—in ten years’ time he’ll be the 
man.” 

Michael, who doubted if Fleur would 
jump at it or Soames give the commission, 
replied cautiously: ‘‘I’llsound her. . . . 
By the way, your sister Holly and your 
young brother and his wife were lunching 
with us today.” 

“Oh,” said June, ‘‘I haven’t seen Jon 
yet.” And looking at Michael with her 
straight blue eyes, she added: ‘‘ Why did 
you come to see me?”’ 

Under that challenging stare Michael’s 
diplomacy wilted. 


af ELL,” he said, “frankly, I want you 
to tell me why Fleur and your young 
brother came to an end with each other.” 

‘Sit down,” said June, and resting her 
pointed chin on her hand, she looked at 
him with eyes moving a little from side to 
side, as might a cat’s. 

“‘T’m glad you asked me straight out; I 
hate people who beat about the bush. 
Don’t you know about his mother? She 
was Soames’ first wife, of course.” 

“Oh,” said Michael. 

“‘Trene,’”’ and as she spoke the name 
Michael was aware of something deep and 
primitive -stirring in that little figure. 
“Very beautiful—they didn’t get on; she 
left him—and years later she married my 
father and Soames divorced her. I mean 
Soames divorced her and she married my 
father. They had Jon. And then, when 
Jon and Fleur fell in love, Irene and my 
father were terribly upset, and so was 
Soames—at least, he ought to have been.” 


a 


“And then?” asked Michael, for she 
was silent. 

“The children were told; and my father 
died in the middle of it all; and Jon sacri- 
ficed himself and took his mother away, 
and Fleur married you.” 

So that was it! In spite of the short, 
sharp method of the telling, he could feel 
tragic human feeling heavy in the tale. 
Poor little devils! 

“T always thought it was too bad,”’ said 
June suddenly. “Irene ought to have put 
up with it. Only—only’’— and she stared 
at Michael—‘“‘they wouldn’t have been 
happy. Fleur’s too selfish. I expect she 
saw that.” 

Michael raised an indignant voice. 

“Yes,” said June; ‘‘you’re a good sort, 
I know—too good for her too.” 

“T’m not,” said Michael sharply. 

“Oh, yes, you are. She isn’t bad, but 
she’s a selfish little creature.” 

“T wish you’d remember —— 

“Sit down. Don’t mind what I say. I 
only speak the truth, you know. Of 
course, it was all horrible; Soames and 
my father were first cousins. And those 
children were awfully in love.” 

Again Michael was conscious of the deep 
and private stirring within the little fig- 
ure; conscious, too, of something deep and 
private stirring within himself. 

‘“‘Painful,”’ he said. 


” 


“FT DON’T know,’ June went on abruptly, 

“T don’t know; perhaps it was all for 
the best. You’re happy, aren’t you?” 

With that pistol to his head, he stood 
and delivered. “‘I am. But is she?” 

Thelittlegreen-and-silver figure straight- 
ened up. She caught his hand and gave it 
a squeeze. There was something almost 
terribly warm-hearted about the action, 
and Michael was touched. He had seen 
her only twice before! ‘After all, Jon’s 
married. What’s his wife like?” 

“Looks charming—nice, I think.” 

‘‘An American,” said June deeply. 
“Well, Fleur’s half French. I’m glad 
you’ve got a boy.” 

Never had Michael known anyone whose 
words conveyed so much unintended po- 
tency of discomfort. Why was she glad he 
hadaboy? Because it was an insurance— 
against what? 

“Well,” he mumbled, “I’m very glad to 
know at last what it was all about.” 

“You ought to have been told before; 
but you don’t know still. Nobody can 
know what family feuds and feelings are 
like who hasn’t had them. Though I was 
angry about those children, I admit that. 
You see, I was the first to back Irene 
against Soames in the old days. I wanted 
her to leave him at the beginning of every- 
thing. She had a beastly time; he’s such 
a—such a slug; with his precious rights, 
too, and no proper pride. Fancy forcing 
yourself on a woman who doesn’t want 
you.” 

“Ah,” Michael muttered. “Fancy!” 

“People in the eighties and nineties 
didn’t understand how disgusting it was. 
Thank goodness, they do now.” 

“Do they?” murmured Michael. “1 
wonder!” 

“Of course they do.” 

Michael sat corrected. 

“Things are much better in that way 
than they were—not nearly so stuffy and 
farmyardy. I wonder Fleur hasn’t told 
you all about it.”’ 

‘“‘She’s never said a word.” 

ec Oh!” 


HAT sound wasas discomforting as any 
of her more elaborate remarks. Clearly 
she was thinking what he himself was 
thinking—that it had gone too deep with 
Fleur to be spoken of. He was not even 
sure that Fleur knew whether he had ever 
heard of her affair with Jon. 
And, with a sudden shrinking from 
any more discomforting sounds, he rose. 
“Thanks awfully for telling me. I must 
buzz off now, I’m afraid.” ' 
“TI shall come and see Fleur about sit- 
ting to Harold. It’s too good a chance for: 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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EVER before has a low-priced automobile exhibited such mar- 
N velous beauty and such completeness of detail as the Bigger 
and Better Chevrolet! Built on a 107-inch wheelbasefour inches 
longer than before... swung low to the road... and with the 
hood streaming back in graceful, unbroken lines to blend with the 
contours of the Fisher bodies—this sensational new car represents 
one of the greatest style triumphs ever achieved in the low-price 
field. And because it’s so easy to handle in traffic, so easy to drive, 
so comfortable and safe under every condition of highway—women 
everywhere hail it as the ideal car for their personal ‘use! 
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The Coach Finished in Avenue Green Duco, with Tartan Tan wheels. 





Black body beading striped in Gold. Steel disc 


wheels, automatic windshield cleaner, rear view mirror, stop light, parking lamps, gasoline gauge, $ 5 85 
theft-proof lock. This car is one of the most sensational values in the history of the automobile industry. 


The Imperial Landau Finished jin Cossack 


Brown Duco with 

Mountain Brown beading striped in Gold. Steel disc wheels, 

automatic windshield cleaner, rear view mirror, stop $71 5 
light, parking lamps, gasoline gauge and smoking set. 

f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 





The Sp ort Cabriolet Finished i 2 og 


catelle Green beading. Striped in Gold. Steel disc wheels, 
stop light, automatic windshield cleaner, rear view $665 
mirror, gasoline gauge and theft-proof lock. 

f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Finished in Faunce Green Duco. Black 
Th e Coupe body beading with golden yellow stripe. 


Steel disc wheels, stop light, parking lamps, rear view 

mirror, automatic windshield aren anes $ 

gauge and theft-proof lock. ‘ 595 
f oO. = Flint, Mich. 





AS FEET 


Finished in Faunce Green Duco. Black 
Th e Sedan body beading with golden yellow stripe. 


Steel disc pricels, gasoline ge, thee cleaner, rear view 
mirror, stop light, gasoline gauge, the — lock $ 
and smoking set. . . + Ses 675 


f o. ‘b. Flint, Mich. 
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for Economical Transportation 
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the Greatest Sensation 
'| of America’s Greatest Industry 


In the short time that has elapsed since its introduc- 
tion to the public, the Bigger and Better Chevrolet 
has become one of the outstanding sensations in 
automobile history. 


Introducing marvelous new Fisher bodies, styled 
with all the artistry of Fisher master designers .. . 
finished in alluring new colors of genuine lustrous 
Duco... and offering new interior appointments 
comparable to the finest custom creations— 


—the Bigger and Better Chevrolet is everywhere 
acclaimed as a car of outstanding distinction! 


Here is an order of elegance never 
before thought possible in a low-priced 
car. The beautiful new Fisher bodies 
are lower and roomier and mounted on 
a wheelbase of 107 inches—four inches 
longer than the previous Chevrolet 
chassis! The higher, narrower and 
more graceful radiator and the long, 





Wheel 
Brakes 


straight lines of the new and deeper hood combine 
to express a new order of staunchness and fleetness 
—while sweeping full-crown, one-piece fenders and 
bullet-type headlamps lend those final touches of cus- 
tom distinction which are the source of owner pride. 


Interiors, too, are impressively beautiful—with rich 
new upholsteries .‘. . wide, restful seats... and a 
striking new, completely enclosed instrument panel, 
indirectly lighted. 


And coupled with this arresting new beauty are 

thrilling new acceleration and speed, new handling 

ease and the safety of non-locking four-wheel brakes 
—the result of the most remarkable 
chassis advancement that Chevrolet has 
ever announced! 


See this remarkable new car at your 
nearest Chevrolet dealer’s—and you 
will agree with thousands of others 
that here is the world’s most luxurious 
low-priced automobile! 
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Finished in Falmouth Gray Duco, 
“Th & Roadster ® with black beading striped in French 


Gray. Steel disc wheels, parking lamps, stop light, $ 495 
rear view mirror, gasoline gauge and theft-proof lock. 
f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Finished in Falmouth Gray Duco. 
TheTouri Ing Car F Body beading black striped in 
French Gray. Steel disc wheels, stop light, rear $4 
vision mirror, gasoline gauge and theft-proof lock. 95 


f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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IN TFRODUCING 


smartly-styled desiqns in linoleum, and— 


a sensational soil-proof finish ! 
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Here it is at last! Inlaid linoleum that can be cleaned almost as easily 
as glazed tile—without scrubbing. This revolutionary improvement is 
due to an entirely new material originated by our chemists for our ex- 
clusive use. ; 


Inlaid What does this material do? It impregnates the body of the goods and 
seals the tiny dirt-absorbing pores responsible for spots and stains. It 
keeps dirt from being ground into Gotp Seat INLaiws—absolutely pre- 
vents grease and liquids from penetrating and staining them. In a word, 
it gives the goods a soil-proof super-finish and makes them more du- 


Gold Seal ‘ 4 
rable than inlaid linoleum has ever been before. 


Inlaid 
No. 58/151 F - P 
But remember, this sensational soil-proof finish is in no sense a sur- 
face film, top-coat or veneer. It is an integral part of the goods, and 


gives the colors a dull lustre of, velvety richness. 





and what lovely things our designers have done with 
inlaid linoleum. How they have made this flooring—once a i 
so prim and practical—blossom out in smart, colorful, eS | 
wholly enchanting attire. 
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See their handiwork in the newest Gotp Seat INLaw pat- 
terns. Designs alive with style and modern verve! Color- 
ings bright and dainty—colorings rich and brilliant! Think 
what this means. You can choose your flooring as you select a 
chair or a length of upholstery. Not alone because it is beauti- 
ful in itself—but because it is appropriate to your other fur- 
nishings—-adds charm and character to your room ensembles. 











| And consider all the practical advantages! Soil-proof— 
immune to spots and stains. Cleaned in a wink. Colorings 
that will never wear off— they are inlaid through to the burlap 
back. Comfortable sound-deadening resilience. A lifetime of 
wear. All at a cost you will agree is moderate and reasonable. 
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v4 Acquaint yourself with the variety and beauty of the many new Gold ® 






























Seal Linoleum patterns. Ali the goods listed below have the exclusive 
soil-proof advantages. The Gold Seal identifies the genuine. 

Karnean Marbled Inlaid—abso- whose colors softly merge at the 

lutely perfect reproductions of edges of the design. Quaint tile 
lovely, richly veined marbles. and carpet designs. 

Jaspé Inset—charming solid- Newark—tile patterns of unusual 

colored figures set in a ground smartness in bright solid color- 

P of jaspé linoleum. ings. hoe 
. Belflor—distinguished tile designs _ Umiversal similar to the Newark 
in delicately mottled colorings P : a8 spt 
Above—" Mermaid: Karnean Marbled Pcttern No. 3043 of the utmost charm. Romanesq—delightfully attractive 
Left—"' Emperor: Karnean Marbled Pattern No. 6061 figures printed in oil paint on 
\ Hudson Moulded—patterns jaspé linoleum. rh 


Concoteum-Nairn Inc., Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Atlanta, Minneapolis, Dallas, New Orieans, Pittsburgh, Rio de Janeiro 





The SOIL-PROOF , easily-cleaned linoleum - 


GOLD SEAL INLAIDS 


REE! Folder of Karnean Marbled In- che new and ingenious Color Scheme NAME __. 2 
laid designs . . . revised handbook . Selector. Address Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 
Creating a Charming Home . . . and 1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ADDRESS — 
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(Continued from Page 110) 


him to miss. He simply must get commis- 
sions.” 

“Of course,” said Michael; he could 
trust Fleur’s powers of refusal better than 
his own. 

““Good-by, then.” 

But when he got to the door and looked 
back at her standing alone in that large 
room, he felt a pang—she seemed so light, 
so small, so fly-away, with her silver hair 
and her little intent face—still young from 
misjudged enthusiasm. He had got some- 
thing out of her, too, left nothing with 
her; and he had stirred up some private 
feeling of her past, some feeling as strong, 
perhaps stronger than his own. 

She looked dashed lonely. He waved 
his hand to her. 

Fleur had returned when he got home, 
and Michael realized suddenly that in call- 
ing on June Forsyte he had done a thing 
inexplicable, save in relation to her and 
Jon. 

“T must write and ask that little lady 
not to mention it,”” he thought. To let 
Fleur know that he had been fussing about 
her past would never do. 

“Had a good time?”’ he said. 

“Very. Young Anne reminds me of 
Francis, except for her eyes.”’ 

“Yes; I liked the looks of those two 
when I saw them at Mount Vernon. That 
was a queer meeting, wasn’t it?”’ 

“The day father was unwell?” 

He felt that she knew the meeting had 
been kept from her. If only he could talk 
to her freely; if only she would blurt out 
everything. 

But all she said was, “‘I feel at a bad 
loose end, Michael, without the canteen.”’ 


XITI 


O SAY that Soames preferred his house 

by the river when his wife was not there 
would be a crude way of expressing.a far 
from simple equation. He was glad to be 
still married to a handsome woman and 
very good housekeeper, who really could 
not help being French and twenty-five 
years younger than himself. But the fact 
was that when she was away from him he 
could see her good points so much better 
than when she was not. Though fond of 
mocking him in her French way, she had, 
he knew, lived into a certain regard for his 
comfort, and her own position as his wife. 
Affection? No, he did not suppose she 
had affection for him, but she liked her 
home, her bridge, her importance in the 
neighborhood and doing things about the 
house and garden. She was like a cat. 
And with money she was admirable— 
making it go farther and buy more than 
most people. She was getting older. too, 
all the time, so that he had lost serious 
fear that she would overdo some friend- 
ship or other, and let him know it. That 
Prosper Profond business of six years ago, 
which had been such a squeak, had taught 
her discretion. 

_It had been quite unnecessary really for 
him to go down a day before Fleur’s ar- 
rival; his household ran on wheels too 
well geared and greased. On his fifteen 
acres, with the new dairy and cows across 
the river, he grew everything now except 
fish and meat, of which anyway he was but 
a sparing eater. Fifteen acres, if hardly 
“land,” represented a deal of produce. 
The establishment was, in fact, typical of 
oe residences of the unlanded well- 

0-do. 

Soames had taste, and Annette, if any- 
thing, had more, especially in food, so that 
a better-fed household could scarcely have 
been found. 


THIS bright weather, the leaves just 
full, the mayflower in bloom, bulbs not 
yet quite over, and the river relearning its 
summer smile, the beauty of the prospect 
Was not to be sneezed at. And Soames on 
his green lawn walked a little and thought 
of why gardeners seemed always on the 
move from one place to another. He 
couldn’t seem to remember ever having 
seen an English gardener otherwise than 
about to work. That was, he supposed, 


’ 


why people so often had Scotch gardeners. 
Fleur’s dog came out and joined him. The 
fellow was getting old and did little but 
attack imaginary fleas. Soames was very 
particular about real fleas, and the animal 
was washed so often that his skin had be- 
come very thin—a golden-brown retriever 
so rare that he was always taken for a 
mongrel. A gardener came by with a spud 
in his hand. 

“Good afternoon, sir.” 

“Good afternoon,” replied Soames. “‘So 
the strike’s over.” 

“Yes, sir. If they’d attend to their 
business it’d be better.” 

“Tt would. How’s your asparagus?” 

“Well, I’m trying to make a third bed, 
but I can’t get the extra labor.” 


oo gazed at his gardener, who had 

anarrow facerather. ‘‘ What?” he said. 
“‘When there are about a million and a 
half people out of employment?” 

‘‘And where they get to, I can’t think,” 
said the gardener. 

“Most of them,” said Soames, “are 
playing instruments in the streets.” 

“That’s right, sir—my sister lives in 
London. I could get a boy, but I can’t 
trust him.” 

‘“Why don’t you do it yourself?” 

“Well, sir, I expect it’ll come to that; 
but I don’t want to let the garden down, 
you know.”’ And he moved the spud un- 
easily. 

“What have you got that thing for? 
There isn’t a weed about the place.” 

The gardener smiled. “It’s something 
cruel,” he said, “‘the way they spring up 
when you’re not about.” 

“Mrs. Mont will be down tomorrow,” 
muttered Soames. “I shall want some 
good flowers in the house.” 

‘Very little at this time of year, sir.” 

“‘T never knew a time of year when there 
was much. You must stir your stumps and 
find something.” 

“‘Very good, sir,”’ said the gardener, and 
walked away. 

“‘Where’s he going now?” thought 
Soames. “I never knew such a chap. 
But they’re all the same.”” He supposed 
they did work sometime or other; in the 
small hours, perhaps—precious small 
hours. Anyway he had to pay ’em a 
pretty penny for it. And noticing the 
dog’s head on one side, he said: 

“Want a walk?” 

They went out of the gate together, 
away from the river. The birds were in 
varied song, and the cuckoos obstreperous. 


HEYwalked up to the bit of common 

land where there had been conflagration 
in the exceptionally fine Easter weather. 
From there one could look down at the 
river winding among poplars and willows. 
The prospect was something like that in a 
long river landscape by Daubigny which 
he had seen in an American’s private col- 
lection—a very fine landscape; he never 
remembered seeing a finer. He could 
mark the smoke from his own kitchen 
chimney, and was more pleased than he 
would have been marking the smoke from 
any other. 

He had missed it a lot last year—all 
those months, mostly hot—touring the 
world with Fleur from one unhomelike 
place to another. Young Michael’s craze 
for emigration! Soames was imperialist 
enough to see the point of it in theory; 
but in practice every place out of Eng- 
land seemed to him so raw or so extrav- 
agant. An Englishman was entitled to 
the smoke of his own kitchen chimney. 
Look at the Ganges—monstrous great 
thing, compared with that winding silvery 
thread down there. The St. Lawrence, 
the Hudson, the Pétomac—as he still 
called it in thought—had all pleased him, 
but, comparatively, they were sprawling 
pieces of water. And the people out there 
were a sprawling lot. That had to be in 
those big places. He moved down from 
the common through a narrow bit of wood 
where rooks were in a state of some ex- 
citement. He knew little about the habits 
of birds, not detached enough from self for 
the study of creatures quite unconnected 
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and lovely ovals 


that make your hands slender 


LAWLESS almond nails, 
silver half moons give the 
hands patrician slenderness. 


Are your nails oval as you would 
have them, with well defined half 
moons? Is the cuticle beautifully 
shaped? Or has it been allowed 
to grow tight to the nail, with 
shreds of dead cuticle disfiguring 
the rim? 


Is the cuticle perfectly smooth? 
The constant use of the hands and 
frequent washing dry out the 
natural oils and tend to make it 
rough and dry. 


Proper care of the cuticle will 
make your nails oval shaped and 





Both here and abroad the smartest women tend 
their nails in this new way. First, removing 
the dead cuticle with Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
then softening and shaping with the 
delightful Cutex Oil, and last, finishing 


will reveal the lovely half moons. 
It is almost unbelievable, the 
beauty these three easy steps will 
bring to your whole hand: 

First—Twist a bit of cotton 
around an orange stick and wet with 
Cutex Cuticle Remover. Gently 
loosen all the dead skin around the 
nail base. Now every shred of dead 
cuticle will just wipe away. 

Second—Apply generously the 
delightful new Cutex Cuticle Oil, 
lightly pressing the cuticle back. This 
softens the cuticle and shapes the 
nails in graceful ovals, with lovely 
crescent half moons. 

Third—After the polishing, as a 
final step, smooth the new Cuticle 
Cream into the cuticle and the whole 
finger in a gentle downward massage. 
This keeps the cuticle smooth and 
soft between manicures. 

e 
Women everywhere adore this 
simple way, so smooth and shapely 
does it leave the nails, so graceful 
the whole hand! Cutex Manicure 
Preparations are on sale at all 
toilet goods counters. Each single 
item, 35c. The new Liquid Polish 
Kit, with Polish and Remover, is 
soc. Or send the coupon for 
generous samples. 


Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris 





with the marvelous new Cuticle Cream. 








Send coupon 











and 10¢ for 
Six 


New Manicures 


I enclose roc for samples of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Oil, Cream, 
Powder Polish, Orange Stick, Cotton and Emery Board. (In 
Canada, address Dept. JJ-3, 1101 St. Alexander St., Montreal.) 
Northam Warren, Dept. JJ-3, 114 West 17th St., New York 
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* Note the New Convenient Toggle Switch 


Wiy the HOTPOINT 
Makes Perfect Loast 


Not Too Fast « + Not Too Slow 


ERFECT toast is produced every time with 
Prtctpoine Toast-Over Toasters. They do not 
toast too fast—to scorch and burn, nor too slow 
—to dry out the bread. Hotpoint toasting excel- 
lence has been perfected after countless experi- 
ments. The spacing of the heating element, its 
temperature and the distance from the bread 
have been exactly determined. 


Hotpoint Toasters caramelize the sugars in the 


outside layers of the honeycombed crumb, driv- ¢ 


ing and sealing the delicious flavor inside. Then 
the toast is turned automatically by lowering the 
rack—and the other side of the slice is sealed. 


Hotpoint Toast-Over Toasters are beautiful 
and attractive, presenting handsome table ap- 
pointments. Each has Hotpoint quality, the re- 
sult of over twenty years of experience by the 
world’s largest manufacturer of household elec- 
tric heating appliances. 


KSpecial for March—the New Toggle Toaster 


The Hotpoint Toast-Over model illustrated is 
called the “Toggle Toaster.”” For it has a con- 
venient “toggle” switch built right in the base 
of the toaster to turn the current on and off 
without removing the plug. 


Hotpoint Toast-Over Toasters are priced 
$6.00 to $8.00. , 


Hotpoint electric appliances are sold by elec- 
tric companies and dealers everywhere. Insist on 
“Hotpoint” to make sure of highest quality and 
everlasting satisfaction. 





Hotpoint 
SUPER-IRON 


No other iron has the patented 
Hotpoint CALROD heating ele- 
ment, cast inside solid iron. It is 
mote efficient and practically in- 
destructible. The patented Thumb 
Rest (right or left hand) rests wrist, 
arm and shoulder. Try it and see. 
The exclusive hinged plug protects 
the cord where most cords wear 
out. The heel stand saves lifting. 
Only Hotpoint gives all these fea- 
tures, yet the price is only $6.00 





SERVANTS 


EDISON ELECTRIC 
A GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Factories at Chicago, III. 





APPLIANCE CO., INC. 
ORGANIZATION 


and Ontario, Calif. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Household Electric Heating Appliances and Electric Ranges 











with him; but he supposed they would be 
holding a palaver about food—worm 
currency would be depressed, or there had 
been some inflation or other—fussy as the 
French over their wretched franc. 

Emerging, he came down opposite the 
lock keeper’s cottage. There, with the 
scent of the wood smoke threading from 
its low and humble chimney, the weir mur- 
muring, the blackbirds and the cuckoos 
calling, Soames experienced something 
like asphyxiation of the proprietary in- 
stincts. Opening the handle of his 
shooting stick he sat down on it, to con- 
template the oozy green on the sides of the 
emptied lock, and dabble one hand in the 
air. Ingenious things—locks. Why not 
locks in the insides of men and women, so 
that their passions could be dammed to 
the proper moment, then used, under con- 
trol, for the main traffic of life, instead of 
pouring to waste over weirs and down 
rapids? 


HE tongue of Fleur’s dog licking his 

dabbled hand interrupted this some- 
what philosophic reflection. Animals were 
too human nowadays, always wanting to 
have notice taken of them; only that 
afternoon he had seen Annette’s black cat 
look up into the plaster face of his Naples 
Psyche and mew faintly—wanting to be 
taken up into its lap, he supposed. 

The lock keeper’s daughter came out to 
take some garments off a line. Women in 
the country seemed to do nothing but hang 
clothes on lines and take them off again. 
Soames watched her, neat-handed, neat- 
ankled, in neat light blue print, with a face 
like a Botticelli. Lots of faces like that in 
England! She would have a young man, 
or perhaps two, and they would walk in 
that wood and sit in damp places and all 
the rest of it, and imagine themselves 
happy, he shouldn’t wonder; or she would 
get up behind him on one of those cycle 
things and go tearing about the country 
with her dress up to her knees. And her 
name would be Gladys or Doris, or what 
not. Shesaw him and smiled. She hada 
full mouth that looked pretty when it 
smiled. Soames raised his hat slightly. 

““Nice evening,” he said. 


“Yes, sir.”’ Very respectful! 
“River’s still high.” 
"Vies,.cir.”” 


Rather a pretty girl! Suppose he had 
been a lock keeper and Fleur had been a 
lock keeper’s daughter—hanging clothes 
on a line, and saying, “‘ Yes, sir.” Well, 
he would as soon he a lock keeper as any- 
thing else in a humble walk of life—watch- 
ing water go up and down, and living in 
that pretty cottage, with nothing to worry 
about except—except his daughter. And 
he checked an impulse to say to the girl, 
“Are you a good daughter?”’ Was there 
such a thing nowadays—a. daughter that 
thought of you first and herself after? 

“These cuckoos,”’ he said heavily. 

“ec Yes, sir.’’ 


HE was taking a somewhat suggestive 

garment off the line now, and Soames 
lowered his eyes; he did not want to em- 
barrass the girl—not that he saw any signs. 
Probably you couldn’t embarrass a girl 
nowadays. And, rising, he closed the 
handle of his shooting stick. 

“Well, it’ll keep fine, I shouldn’t won- 
der.”’ 

“Veo, ie.” 

“‘Good evening.” 

‘Good evening, sir.” 

Followed by the dog, he moved along 
toward home. Butter wouldn’t melt in 
her mouth; but how would she talk to her 
young man? Humiliating to be old. On 
an evening like this, one should be young 
again, and walk in a wood with a girl like 
that; and all that had been faunlike in 
his nature pricked ears for a moment, 
licked lips, and with a shrug and a slight 
sense of shame died down. 

It had always been characteristic of 
Soames, who had his full share of the faun, 
to keep the fact carefully hidden. Like 
all his family, except perhaps his Cousin 
George and his Uncle Swithin, he was se- 
cretive in matters of sex; no Forsyte 


= 


talked sex or liked to hear others talk it; 
and when they felt its call they gave no 
outward sign. Not the Puritan spirit, but 
a certain refinement in them, forbade the 
subject, and where they got it from they 
did not know. 

After his lonely dinner he lit his cigar 
and strolled out again. It was really warm 
for May, and still light enough for him to 
see his cows in the meadow beyond the 
river. They would soon be sheltering for 
the night under that hawthorn hedge. 
And here came the swans, with their gray 
brood in tow; handsome birds, going to 
bed on the island. 


HE river was whitening; the dusk 

seemed held in the trees, waiting to 
spread and fly up into a sky just drained of 
sunset. Very peaceful, and a little eerie— 
the hour between. Those starlings made a 
racket—disagreeable beggars; there could 
be no real self-respect with such short tails. 
The swallows went by, taking nightcaps 
of gnats and early moths; and the poplars 
stood so still that Soames put up his hand 
to feel for breeze. Not a breath. 

And then, all at once, no swallows fly- 
ing, no starlings; a chalky hue over river, 
over sky. The lights sprang up in the 
house. A night-flying beetle passed him, 
booming. The dew was falling—he felt it; 
must go in! And as he turned quickly 
dusk softened the trees, the sky, the river. 
And Soames thought: ‘“‘Hope to goodness 
there’ll be no mysteries when she comes 
down tomorrow. I don’t want to be wor- 
ried.”” Just she and the little chap; it 
might be so pleasant if that old love 
trouble, with its gnarled roots in the past 
and its bitter fruits in the future, were not 
present to cast a gloom.’ ~ 

He slept well, and next morning could 
settle to nothing but the arrangement of 
things already arranged. Several times he 
stopped dead in the middle of this task to 
listen for the car and remind himself that 
he must not fuss or go asking things. No 
doubt she had seen young Jon again yes- 
terday, but he must not ask. 


E WENT up to his picture gallery and 
unhooked from the wall a Watteau 
which he had once heard her admire. He 
took it downstairs and stood it on an easel 
in her bedroom—a young man in full plum- 
colored skirts and lace ruffles, playing a 
tambourine to a young lady in blue, with a 
bare bosom, behind a pet lamb. Charm- 
ing thing! She could take it away when 
she went, and hang it with the Fragonards 
and Chardin in her drawing-room. Stand- 
ing by the double-poster, he bent down and 
sniffed at the bed linen. Not quite so fra- 
grant as it ought to be. That woman, Mrs. 
Edger—his housekeeper—had forgotten 
the potpourri bags; he knew there would 
be something. And going toa store closet, 
he took four little bags with tiny mauve 
ribbons from a shelf and put them into 
the bed. He wandered thence into the 
bathroom. He didn’t know whether she 
would like those salts—they were An- 
nette’s new specialty, and smelt too strong 
for his taste. Otherwise it seemed all 
right; the soap was very good, and the 
waste worked. All these new gadgets— 
half of them didn’t; there was nothing 
like the old-fashioned thing that pulled up 
with a chain. Great change in washing 
during his lifetime. He couldn’t quite re- 
member: prebathroom days; but he could 
‘lL recall how his father used to say regu- 
. ot: “They never gave me a bath when 
Iw. aboy. First house of my own I had 
one pu! in—people used to come and stare 
at it—in 1840. They tell me the doctors 
are against washing now; but I don’t 
know.” James had been dead a quarter of 
a century, and the doctors had turned 
their coats several times since. Fact was, 
people enjoyed baths; so it didn’t really 
matter what view the doctors took. Kit 
enjoyed them; some children didn’t. 
And leaving the bathroom, Soames 
stood in front of the flowers the gardener 
had brought in—among them, three spe- 
cial early roses. Roses were the fellow’s 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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DEBUTANTES’ NEW WARDS are the pigeons who have made 

Chicago’s Art Institute their home. Misses Rita Volland and Anne 

Murdock find their task delightful. Note how Pepsodent-white 
smiles brighten this picture. 














AT BILOXI Miss Joan Oglesby and Raymond 
Whitehouse await the remainder of their four- 
some. Such smiles as theirs can be expected from 


Pepsodent alone. 








DENTISTS KNOW THE SECRET of dazzling 
white smiles. ‘‘Keep dull film off your teeth,”’ they 
say. That’s why the use of Pepsodent, the special 


film-removing dentifrice, is so widespread today. 


FINDING THE SPARKLE 


IN YOUR SMILE 


Dentists tell you why keeping smiles gleaming white also wards off tooth and gum disorders 


RDINARY brushing can never 

give the gleaming white teeth you 
envy nor the healthy teeth and gums 
you long for. Only an effective film- 
removing dentifrice can do that, for 
it is film that keeps both from you. 


Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you can feel that film; a slippery, 
viscous coating. 

Film, present-day dental opinion has 
proved, is the source of ‘‘off-color”’ 
teeth and many of the common tooth 
and gum disorders. 

Film clings to teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. It is a fertile breeding 
place for germs by the millions. 

Film is the basis of tartar. And tar- 
tar with germs is a prevalent cause of 
pyorrhea. It fosters, too, the quick- 
acting acids of decay. 


Now on dental advice thousands are 
turning to the special film-removing 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. A tooth 
paste different in formula, theory and 
effect from any other known. Pep- 
sodent compounded for the specific 
purpose of removing film, first curdles 
film, then removes it in complete safety 
to the enamel. 

Pepsodent, by unique properties, 
goes further and acts to firm the gums. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of saliva, 
thus neutralizes the acids of decay. It 





Send for Free 10-Day Tube 
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brightens teeth and whitens them as 
no way has ever done before. 

Dentists, in 58 nations, urge you to 
cleanse teeth this way. Its twice daily 
use is the utmost known in home care. 

Please try it free for 10 days. You 
will marvel at results. Send the coupon. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 113, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 











Name 

Address 

City 

Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 

191 George St. ot Toronto 2, Can. 


42 Southwark Bridge Road : London,S.E.1,Eng. 
(Australia) Ltd.,137 ClarenceSt., Sydney, N.S. W. 


Only one tube to a family 2716 

















GLORIOUS YOUTH takes scholastic worries lightly. Here Gordon Taylor, 
Misses Helen Whitely, Marion Baer and Douglas Cornwall illustrate how 
gleaming white Pepsodent keeps teeth at college. 


PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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Brillo brightens 
as it cleans! 


Millions of housewives know how 
quickly and easily Brillo—the soft 
fibre lubricated pads and polisher— 
removes grease and stains from 
aluminum and all other cooking uten- 
sils; stoves, sinks, tubs, enamel top ta- 
bles; metal fixtures; cutlery; china and 
glass; linoleum and tiling. And Brillo 
completes its task by leaving every- 
thing it cleans with a lustrous, like- 
new surface! 

Brillo saves hands—saves time— 
saves work—saves money. 180,000,- 
000 packages sold. Begin using it to- 
day. The coupon makes it easy to try! 


BRILLO GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil free 
for any BRILLO fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores; and 
at leading department, hardware and grocery 
stores. 


get the 
proof! 
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Send this 
coupon— 
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Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo. 


Name —____—— 
Address 





Dealer. 





L.H. J. 3-28 
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forte, or rather his weak point—he cared 
for nothing else; that was the worst of 
people nowadays—they specialized so that 
there was no relativity between things, in 
spite of its being the fashionable philos- 
ophy, or so they told him. He took up a 
rose and sniffed at it deeply. So many 
different kinds now—he had lost track. 
In his young days one could tell them— 
La France, Marechal Niel, and Gloire de 
Dijon—nothing else to speak of; but you 
never heard of them now. And at this re- 
minder of the mutability of flowers and 
the ingenuity of human beings, Soames 
felt slightly exhausted. There was no end 
to things. 

‘ She was late too. That fellow Riggs— 
for he had left the car to bring her down, 
and had come by train himself—would 
have got punctured, of course; he was al- 
ways getting punctured if there was any 
reason why he shouldn’t. And for the 
next half hour Soames fidgeted about so 
that he was deep in nothing at the very 
top of the house and did not hear the 
car arrive. Fleur’s voice roused him from 
thoughts of her. 

“Hallo!” he said, peering down the 
stairs, “‘where have you sprung from? I 
expected you an hour ago.” 

“Yes, dear, we had to get some things 
on the way. How lovely it all looks! 
Kit’s in the garden.” 

“‘Ah,”’ said Soames, descending. ‘‘ Did 
you get a rest yester ” and he pulled 
up in front of her. 

She bent her face forward for a kiss 
and her eyes looked beyond him. Soames 
put his lips on the edge of her cheekbone. 
She was away, somewhere. And as his 
lips mumbled her soft skin slightly he 
thought: ‘‘She’s not thinking of me. Why 
should she? She’s young ” 


AIV 


HETHER or not the character of 

Englishmen in general is based on 
chalk, it is undeniably present in the sys- 
tems of our jockeys and trainers. Living 
for the most part on downs, drinking a 
good deal of water, and concerned with 
the joints of horses, they are almost pro- 
fessionally calcareous, and at times distin- 
guished by bony noses and chins. 

The chin of Greenwater, the retired 
jockey in charge of Val Dartie’s stable, 
projected as if in years of race riding it 
had been bent on prolonging the efforts of 
his mounts and catching the judge’s eye. 
His thin commanding nose dominated a 
mask of brown skin and bone, his narrow 
brown eyes glowed, his dark hair was 
smooth and brushed back. He was five 
feet seven inches in height, and long sea- 
sons during which he had been afraid to 
eat, had laid a look of austerity over such 
liveliness as may be observed in, say, a 
water-wagtail. A married man with two 
children, he was endeared to his family by 
the taciturnity of one who had been inti- 
mate with horses for thirty-five years. In 
his leisure hours he played the piccolo. No 
one in England was more reliable. 

Val, who had picked him up on his re- 
tirement from the pigskin in 1921, thought 
him an even better judge of men than of 
horses, incapable'of trusting them further 
than he could see them, and that not very 
far. Just now it was particularly neces- 
sary to trust no one, for there was in the 
stable a two-year-old, Rondavel, by Kaffir 
out of Sleeping Dove, of whom so much 
was expected that nothing whatever had 
been said about him. On the Monday of 
Ascot week Val was the more surprised, 
then, to hear his trainer remark: 

“Mr. Dartie, there was a son of a gun 
watching the gallop this morning.” 

“The deuce there was!” 





“COMEONE’S been talking. When they 


come watching a little stable like this 
something’s up. If you take my advice 
you'll send the colt to Ascot and let him 
run his chance on Thursday; won’t do 
him any harm to smell a race course. We 
can ease him after and bring him again for 
Goodwood.” : 


Aware of his trainer’s conviction that 
the English race horse, no less than the 
English man, liked a light preparation 
nowadays, Val answered, “Afraid of 
overdoing him?” 

“Well, he’s fit now and that’s a fact. I 
had Sinnet shake him up this morning, 
and he just left ’em all standing. Fit to 
run for his life, he is; wish you’d been 
there.” 

““Oh-o!”’ said Val, unlatching the door 
of the box. ‘‘ Well, my beauty?” 

The “beauty” turned his head, regard- 
ing his owner with a lustrous philosophy. 
A dark gray, with one white heel and a 
star, he stood glistening from his morning 
toilet. A good one! The straight hocks 
and ranginess of St. Simon crosses in his 
background. Scope, and a rare shoulder 
for coming down a hill. Not exactly what 
you’d call a picture; his lines didn’t quite 





flow, but great character. Intelligent asa 
dog and game as an otter. Val looked 
back at his trainer’s intent face. 

“All right, Greenwater. I'll tell the 
missus—we’ll go in force. Who can you 
get to ride at such short notice?” 

“Young Lamb.” 

“Ah!” said Val, with a grin. ‘“ You’ve 
got it all cut and dried, I see.” 

Only on his way back to the house did 
he recollect a possible hole in the ballot of 
secrecy. Three days after the general 
strike collapsed, before Holly and young 
Jon and his wife had returned, he had 
been smoking a second pipe over his 
accounts, when the maid had announced, 
““A gentleman to see you, sir.” 

“What name?” 

“‘Stainford, sir.” 

Checking the impulse to say “And 
you left him in the hall!’’ Val passed hur- 
riedly into that part of the house. 

His old college pal was contemplating a 
piece of plate over the stone hearth. 

“Hallo!” said Val. 

His unemotional visitor turned round. 


ESS threadbare than in Green Street, as 
if something had restored his credit, his 
face had the same crow’s-footed con- 
temptuous calm. “Ah, Dartie,” he 
said, “‘ Joe Lightson, the bookie, told me 
you had a stable down here. I thought I’d 
look you up on my way to Brighton. How 
has your Sleeping Dove yearling turned 
out?” 

““So-so,”’ said Val. 

“When are you going to run him? I 
thought perhaps you’d like me to work 
your commission. I could do it much bet- 
ter than the professionals.” 

Really, the fellow’s impudence was 
sublime. 

ae very much; but I hardly bet 
at all.” 

“Is that possible? I say, Dartie, I 
didn’t mean to bother you again, but if 
you could let me havea pony it would be 
a great boon.”’ 

“Sorry, but I don’t keep ponies about 
me down here.” : 

“A check ——” 

Check? Notifheknewit! ‘No,” said 
Val firmly. ‘‘Have a drink?” 

“Thanks very much!” 

Pouring out the drink at the sideboard 
in the dining room, with one eye on the 
stilly figure of his guest, Val took a reso- 
lution. 

“T say, Stainford ——’”’ he began, then 
his heart failed. “‘How did you get here?” 

“By car, from Horsham. And that re- 
minds me. I haven’t a sou with me to pay 
for it.” 

Val winced. There was something in- 
effably wretched about the whole thing. 
“Well,” he said, ‘‘here’s a fiver, if that’s 
any use to you; but really I’m not game 


——___ 


for any more.”” And, with a sudden out- 
burst, he added: “I’ve never forgotten, 
you know, that I once lent you all I had 
at Oxford when I was deuced hard pressed 
myself, and you never paid it back, 
though you came into shekels that very 
term.”’ 

The well-shaped hand closed on the 
fiver; a bitter smile opened the thin lips. 
“Oxford! Another life! Well, good-by, 
Dartie—I’ll get-on; and thanks! Hope 
you'll have a good season.” 

He did not hold out his hand. Val 
watched his back, languid and slim, till it 
was out of sight. 


S, that memory explained it. Stain- 
ford must have picked up some gossip 
in the village—not likely that they would 
let a Sleeping Dovelie. It didn’t much mat- 
ter, since Holly would hardly let him bet 
at all. But Greenwater must look sharp 
after the colt. Plenty of straight men 
racing, but a lot of blackguards hanging 
about the sport. Queer how horses col- 
lected blackguards; most beautiful crea- 
tures God ever made. But beauty was 
like that—look at the blackguards hang- 
ing round pretty women. Well, he must 
let Holly know. They could stay, as usual, 
at old Warmson’s inn, on the river; from 
there it was only a fifteen-mile drive to the 
course. 

The Pouter Pigeon stood back a little 
from the River Thames, on the Berkshire 
side, above an old-fashioned garden of 
roses, stocks, gillyflowers, poppies, phlox 
drummondi, and sweet Williams. In the 
warm June weather the scents from that 
garden and from sweetbrier round the 
windows drifted into an old brick house 
painted cream color. Late Victorian serv- 
ice in Park Lane under James Forsyte, 
confirmed by a marriage with Emily’s 
maid Fifine, had induced in Warmson in- 
deed such complete knowledge of what was 
what that no river inn had greater attrac- 
tions for those whose taste had survived 
modernity. Spotless linen, double beds 
warmed with copper pans, even in sum- 
mer; cider, homemade from a large or- 
chard and matured in rum casks—the 
inn was a veritable feather bed to all the 
senses. 

Prints of Marriage a la Mode, Rake’s 
Progress, The Nightshirt Steeplechase, 
Run with the Quorn and large functional 
groupings of Victorian celebrities, with 
their names attached to blank faces on a 
key chart, decorated the walls. Its sani- 
tation and its port were excellent. Pot- 
pourri lay in every bedroom, old pewter 
round the coffeeroom, clean napkins at 
every meal. And a poor welcome was as- 
sured to earwigs, spiders and commercial 
travelers. Warmson, one of those self- 
contained men who spread when they take 
inns, pervaded the house, with a red face 
set in small gray whiskers, like a sun of 
just sufficient warmth. 


T? YOUNG Anne Forsyte everything 
was “‘just too lovely.”” Never in her 
short life, confined to a large country, 
had she come across such defiant cozi- 
ness—the lush peace of the river, the 
songs of birds, the scents of flowers, the 
rustic arbor, the drifting lazy sky, now 


blue, now white, the friendly fat spaniel, 


and the feeling that tomorrow and to- 
morrow and tomorrow would forever be 
the same as yesterday. 

“It’s a poem, Jon.” 

“Slightly comic. When everything’s 
slightly comic you don’t tire.” 

“T’d certainly never tire of this.” 

“We don’t grow tragedy in England, 
Anne.” 

“ Why?” 

“Well, tragedy’s extreme; and we don’t 
like extremes. Tragedy’s dry and Eng- 
land’s damp.” 

She was leaning her elbows on the wall 
at the bottom of the garden, and turning 
her chin a little in her hand, she looked 
round and up at him. “Fleur Mont’s 
father lives on the river, doesn’t he? Is 
that far from here?” 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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BERRY MINUTE TAPIOCA 
1 pint berries 14 cup sugar 
14 cup Minute Tapioca 7“ teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 3 cups hot water or berry juice 
Crush berries, sweeten to taste, let stand 1 hour. Cook Minute 
Tapioca, sugar, butter, and salt in hot water or juice for 15 minutes, 
using top of double boiler. Remove from heat; stir in berries and 
lemon juice. Chill until firm. Serve in sherbet glasses with sweetened 
whipped cream, garnished with whole berries. Makes 8 portions. 
Any sort of canned berries may be used. Berries should be 
drained, sugar omitted, juice used to replace part of water. 


1 teaspoon butter 
4 


Desserts that delight the adult 
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COCONUT CREAM TAPIOCA 
1 quart milk 
¥% teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons Minute 
I cup granulated sugar 
4 tablespoons Baker’s Cocgnut, 
Southern Style 


4 egg yolks, slightly beaten 
MERINGUE 
4 egg whites 
2 cup sugar 
2 cup Baker’s Coconut, South- 
ern Style 
Scald milk in top of doubJe boiler. Add salt and tapioca and 
cook 15 minutes, stirring fréguently. Add sugar and coconut to 
egg yolks; combine with tapioca. Cook until egg begins to thicken. 
Pour into buttered baking dish, Beat egg whites until stiff; fold 
in sugar. Pile lightly on top\of tapioca mixture. Cover with 
coconut. Bake about 15 minute§ or until browned, in slow oven 
(300° F.). Serves 8. 
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MAPLE WALNUT MINUTE TAPIOCA 


1 pint milk 1% teaspoon salt 
1g cup Minute Tapioca I egg 


1 cup maple syrup 24 cup walnut meats, chopped fine 


Scald milk in double boiler. Add Minute Tapioca, maple syrup, 
and salt, and cook 15 minutes, or until clear, stirring frequently. 
Pour small amount of mixture slowly over slightly beaten egg yolk, 
stirring vigorously. Return to double boiler and cook until 
mixture begins to thicken like custard. Cool. Add walnuts, and 
fold in stiffly beaten egg white. Serve in sherbet glasses, garnished 
with nut halves and whipped cream, or with top milk. Serves 6. 
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yet ideal for the smallest child / 


HE increasing popularity of Minute Tapioca has 

come with the realization of the infinite variety 
of luscious puddings and other tempting desserts that 
can be made easily, quickly and economically with 
this versatile product. 

No other dessert ingredient offers such amazing 
variety—such remarkable economy of time and work. 
Furthermore, it is one of the most easily digested. 

It is literally true that you could serve a different 
Minute Tapioca dessert every 
day for more than a month with- 
out exhausting the possibilities 
or dulling the family’s relish. 


One dessert for the 
whole family 


wetsOAKING © |] And what a relief to find that 
- one Minute Tapioca dessert does 
for the whole family! It is never 
necessary to go to all the trouble 
of preparing special dessert dishes 
for the children when a Minute 
Tapioca dessert is ready for the 
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MINUTE TAPIOCA 


table. The same dish that adults ea&with such relish 
is good for the smallest child. 

For a Minute Tapioca dessert is something more than 
just a sweet to top off the meal. It is\an ideal food 
for children because it is extremely healthful and nour- 
ishing as well as wonderfully good to eat. 

Minute Tapioca is partially cooked befoke it comes 
to you. Only a few minutes’ cooking—no 4oaking is 
necessary—and Minute Tapioca is ready to \use in a 
wide variety of tempting desserts. 


Why experts call it a precision ingredient 






While home economics experts re- 
gard Minute Tapioca as an incompar- E 
able dessert, they have also come to Ee ; 
rely upon it as a precision ingredient in .. * 
various forms of cooking, an ingredient 
which imparts to many dishes that ideal 
texture, flavor, or appearance otherwise dif- 
ficult to attain. When used in certain recipes, 
it helps to guard against culinary failures. 

For instance, it is a sure-fire method of 
making a berry pie that will not run over. 


It prevents fluffy omelets and soufflés from falling. 
It magically transforms cold leftovers into delicious 
dishes. It enables you to make molded salads without 
ice. All these new uses are described in the Minute 
Tapioca Cook Book, which we will gladly send you free. 


A $20,000 Cook Book FREE! 


No culinary library is complete without this wonder- 
ful new cook book. It cost more than $20,000 to 
produce. Its 85 tested, prize-winning recipes were 
selected from 121,961 recipes submitted by women all 

over the world. It not only tells you how to use Minute 

Tapioca as a precision ingredient, but it also gives 
* you directions for making 37 delicious desserts. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
Dept. M-138 Orange, Massachusetts 


Please send me FREE sample of Minute Tapioca 
* and a copy of Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 
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Kentucky Chocolate Crullers 


3 tablespoons Crisco 
114 cups sugar 
2 eggs, beaten 
1% squares chocolate 
(from %-lb. cake) 
1 cup thick, sour milk 


¥% teaspoon soda 
1% teaspoons vanilla 
5 cups pastry flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
I teaspoon cinnamon 
¥ teaspoon salt 


Cream together Crisco, sugar and eggs. Add chocolate, melted. 
Add sour milk and soda beaten together, then vanilla. Last add 
flour, baking powder, cinnamon and salt sifted together. Take 
small amounts of the dough and roll to about 4% inch thickness. 
Cut and fry in deep hot Crisco (360° F., or when a smali piece of 
bread browns in 60 seconds) until brown and well done. Drain 
on soft paper. When cold roll in confectioner’s sugar. Makes 
about 50 crullers. 


District of Columbia Cheese Sticks 


2 cups flour ¥% teaspoon salt 4 tablespoons Crisco 

3 teaspoons baking powder 1% cups grated cheese 

¥% teaspoon paprika 34 cup milk (you can use half water) 
Sift flour, baking powder, salt,’ paprika twice. Rub Crisco in 
with fork, then stir in cheese with fork. Add milk; form into a 
ball of dough. Lay on floured board. Roll quite thin, about 4 
inch. Cut in long narrow strips and drop in deep hot Crisco 
(360° F., or when a small piece of bread browns in 60 seconds). 
Fry on both sides until well browned. Sprinkle with salt. Makes 
about 60. 


New York Potatoes Rissole 


This is the way a French Chef prepares potatoes “roasted in the 
pan.” Browning them in deep Crisco first, gives them a crisp, 
even brown all over—attractive and appetizing. 

Take as many potatoes as you need, of uniform size (small ones 
are best), wash and peel them. Let stand in cold water an hour 
or two, then drain and dry in towel. Drop into deep hot Crisco 
(395° to 400° F., or when a small piece of bread browns in 20 
seconds). As soon as they brown all over remove with a spoon 
to baking pan. Sprinkle with salt and arrange around meat in 
roasting pan. Baste occasionally until done. They will need to 
bake about 20 minutes. 


All measurements level. Recipes tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Crisco is the registered trade-mark of 
a shortening manufactured by The Procter & Gample Co. 
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THE EPICURE JUDGES A DISH 
BY IT8 TASTE 











1) All you need is an ordinary saucepan, a 
strainer and a 3-pound tin of Crisco, Put 
Crisco into a cold Saucepan and heat slowly. 
When a cube of bread browns in 20 seconds 
your Crisco is ready for frying. 


2) Don’t wait for Crisco to smoke. Fill your 
strainer half full of potatoes, for example, 
and lower it into the Crisco. Increase the 
heat, as the cold potatoes naturally cool the 
Crisco a little. 








with salt. 


3) When the potatoes are brown, lift 
strainer out of the fat, shake lightly, drain 
the potatoes on absorbent paper and sprinkle 
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] THE IMPORTANCE 


avafrin’s 


sense 


I have just finished reading The Physiology of 
Taste, a famous book on cooking by Jean 
Anthelme Brillat-Savarin, a French gentleman 
of Napoleon’s time. 


Musician, wit and officer of State, Savarin was, 
above all, the perfect judge of good cooking. 
He believed (and rightly, too, I’m sure) that 
fine cooks should rank with other artists. 


Now most of us have to cook and it seems to 
me that we might as well try to make an art of 
it. To do that, we must remember that every- 
thing we cook is finally judged by ¢aste and taste 
alone. If our dishes taste good we are artists; if 
they do not taste good, we are just poor cooks. 


But how can we expect our foods to taste good, 
unless the things we make them of taste good? 


Taste your cooking fat 


As an example, take French frying, for which | 
give you here some recipes and directions. When 
you come to think seriously of it, should you 
fry in a fat you are unwilling to taste? And 
Crisco is one shortening and cooking fat I have 
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4) Now strain Crisco back into the can and 
set aside to cool. You can use it over and 
over for anything you want to fry. The taste 
of one thing will not be carried to another. 
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0 TASTING FIRST [ 


celicate 


of taste 


iterary fame 


found that tastes actually sweet and pure just 
as it comes from the can. 


Have you ever tasted Crisco in comparison 
with the fat you are now using? I wish you 
would. 


Put a little Crisco on the tip of a spoon; on the 
tip of another a little of any other fat. Taste 
first Crisco, then the other fat. 


Did you dream there could be such a difference 
in the taste of cooking fats? Imagine how 
Crisco’s sweet, wholesome freshness will im- 
prove the flavor of your fried foods—your pies, 
your cakes, biscuits and muffins, as well. 


Once you French-fry in Crisco and see how 
beautifully cooked your foods are, I am sure you 
will often cook this way. French-fried foods 
lend themselves to so many ways of garnishing 
and serving that you can transform inexpensive 
cuts of meat (and even left-overs) into attractive 


Frenchy dishes. 


And remember, before you fry in Crisco, taste 
it just as it comes from the can. 


WINIFRED S. CARTER 
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CRISCO’S SWEET FLAVOR 
WILL DELIGHT YOU 


Montana Chicken and Ham Croquettes 


(If you prefer, use 134 cups chicken alone or 134 cups ham.) 


2 tablespoons Crisco X% teaspoon pepper 
I teaspoon minced onion Dash of nutmeg 
% cup bread flour 3 egg yolks, beaten slightly 
1 cup chicken broth 1% cups cold cooked chicken, 
(or milk) cut in small pieces 
I teaspoon salt ¥% cup cold boiled ham, cut 
% teaspoon paprika in small pieces 
(Dry bread crumbs and 1 egg) 
Cook onion in Crisco 3 minutes, stirring constantly. Add flour; 
stir till well blended, then add gradually chicken broth or milk. 
Stir until smooth; bring to boiling point. Add seasoning, egg 
yolks, chicken and iam. Mix thoroughly; return to fire; stir until 
thoroughly heated. When quite cold shape into croquettes. Dip 
in bread crumbs, then in egg beaten with 2 tablespoons of cold 
water, then again in crumbs. Fry in deep hot Crisco (375° to 
385° F., or when a small piece of bread browns in 40 seconds). 
Drain on soft paper. Serve with cream sauce. Makes 12 cro- 
quettes. 


Oregon Cauliflower Fritters 


These fritters are unusually good. You can use the Crisco they 
are fried in for frying anything else you like—even doughnuts, 
as Crisco does not add to or take from the flavor of any food. 
1 large cauliflower 
2 eggs, separated 
1 cup flour 


¥% teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 

1 tablespoon melted Crisco 
Boil cauliflower in salted water until tender. Separate flowerets, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, dip in batter prepared as follows: 
Mix salt with flour. Combine eggs, milk and melted Crisco. Stir 
liquid into dry ingredients. Beat until smooth. Dip each floweret 
into the batter and drop quickly into deep hot Crisco (360° to 
370° F., or when a small piece of bread browns in 60 seconds). 
Fry until brown. This will serve 8 people. For a small cauliflower 
use 1% of the batter recipe. 


Free: 12 Dozen Time-saving Recipes 


A new and unusual cook-book. 144 tested recipes, all sim- 
ple, easy and quick to prepare. Yet each makes a perfectly 
delicious dish. There are dozens of suggestions, too, that 
will save you endless time and trouble. To receive the book, 
simply fill in and mail the coupon below. 














Cheese Sticks (above) 
C \icken and Ham Croquettes 
with Cauliflower Fritters 
(at right) 














Winifred S, Carter (Dept. D-3) 

P. O. Box 1801, Cincinnati, O. 
Please send me free cook-book 
“*12 Dozen Time-saving Recipes.” 
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THE NEW CAR FOR 
THE WOMAN OF TODAY ’ 
oa 


This is one car of which no woman will say — You'd just know aman designed it.” You want smart good 


to start, to shift, tc 


hydraulic shocl 


appointments, new 


looks . . its new Fisher Body 1s vivid, daring, voguish. You like easy driving . . it is easy 
steer, to park. You love comfort - + you ride in real comfort in its silenced interior, on 
absorbers. Yes, everything you want is in this Fine Car of Low Price. . new luxurious 
vertical radiator shutters, adjustable steering wheel. . the list may bore you but the results will not. Drop in 
at some Oldsmobile dealer’s. See this car designed by modern artist-engineers for motorists with modern tastes. You'l | 


discover a value you had not hoped to find. You'll realize it’s true that you can buy a bigger car but not a better one. 


- ~ ~ ~ ~ OLDSMOBILE SIX - - 
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g (Continued from Page 118) 


““Mapledurham? I should think about 
ten miles.” 

“‘T wonder if we shall see her at Ascot. I 
think she’s lovely.” 

“Yes,”’ said Jon. 

“T wonder you didn’t fall in love with 
her, Jon.” 

‘“‘We were kids when I knew her.”’ 

. think she fell in love with you.” 

“Why?” 

“By the way she looks at you. : 
She isn’t in love with Mr. Mont; she just 
likes him.” 

“Oh,” said Jon. 

Since in the coppice at Robin Hill, Fleur 
had said “‘ Jon!” in so strange a voice, he 
had known queer moments. There was 
that in him which could have caught her 
balanced there on the log with her hands 
on his shoulders and gone straight back 
into the past with her. There was that in 
him which abhorred the notion. There was 
that in him which sat apart and made a 
song about them both, and that in him 
which said, ‘‘Get to work and drop all 
these silly feelings!” He was, in fact, 
confused. The past did not die, as he had 
thought, but lived on beside the present, 
and sometimes, perhaps, became the fu- 
ture. Did one live for what one had not 
got? There was a wrinkling in his soul, 
and feverish drafts crept about within 
him. The whole thing was on his con- 
science—for if Jon had anything he had a 
conscience. 


HEN we get our place,”’ he said, 
“we'll have all these old-fashioned 
flowers. They’re much the sweetest.” 
‘‘Ah, yes, do let’s get a place, Jon. Only 
are you sure you want one? Wouldn’t 
you like to travel and write poetry?” 
“It’s not a job. Besides, my verse isn’t 
good enough. You want the mood of 
Hatteras J. Hopkins: 


“Now, severed from my kind by my con- 
lempt, 
I live apart and beat my lonely drum.” 


“T wish you weren’t modest, Jon.” 

“It’s not modesty, Anne; it’s a sense of 
the comic.” 

““Couldn’t we get a swim before dinner? 
It would be fine.” 

“‘T don’t know what the regulations are 
here.”’ 

“Let’s bathe first and find out after- 
ward.” 

“Allright. You go and change. I’ll get 
this gate open.” 

A fish splashed, a long white cloud 
brushed the poplar tops beyond the water. 
Just such an evening, six years ago, he had 
walked the towing path with Fleur, had 
separated from her, waited to see her look 
back and wave her hand. He could see her 
still. That special grace which gave her 
movements a lingering solidity within the 
memory. And now—it was Anne. And 
Anne in water was a dream... . 

Above the Pouter Pigeon the sky was 
darkening; cars in their garages were 
still; no boats passed, only the water 
moved, and the river wind talked vaguely 
in the rushes and among the leaves. All 
within was cozy. On their backs lay 
Warmson and his Fifine, singing a little 
through their noses. By a bedside light 
Holly read The Worst Journey in the 
World, and beside her Val dreamed that he 
was trying to stroke a horse’s nose short- 
ening under his hand to the size of a 
leopard’s. And Anne slept with her eyes 
hidden against Jon’s shoulder, and Jon lay 
staring at the crannies through which the 
moonlight eddied. 

And in his stable at Ascot the son of 
Sleeping Dove, from home for the first 
time, pondered on the mutability of equine 
affairs, closing and opening his eyes, and 
breathing without sound in the strawy 
dark, above the black cat he had brought 
to keep him company. 


XV 


WINIFRED DARTIE the debut of 
her son’s Sleeping Dove colt on Ascot 





Cup Day seemed an occasion for the 


gathering of such members of her family 
as were permitted to go racing by the 
primary caution in their blood; but it was 
almost a shock to her when Fleur tele- 
phoned: ‘“‘Father’s coming; he’s never 
been to Ascot and doesn’t know that he 
wants to go.” 

““Oh,”’ she said, “‘then you’ll have to 
have two of my inclosure tickets. Jack 
can fend for himself. But what about 
Michael?” 

“Michael can’t come; 
slums—got a new slogan: 
ters.’”’ 

“‘He’s so good,” said Winifred. ‘“‘Let’s 
go down early enough to lunch before rac- 
ing, dear. I think we’d better drive.” 

“‘Father’s car is up—we'll call for you.” 


he’s deep in 
‘Broader gut- 


ELIGHTFUL!” said Winifred. ““Has 

your father got a gray top hat? No? 
Oh, but he simply must wear one; they’re 
all the go this year. Don’t say anything, 
just get him one. He wears seven and 
three-quarters: and, dear, tell them to heat 
the hat and squash it in at the sides; other- 
wise they’re always too round for him. 
And he needn’t bring any money to speak 
of; Jack will do all our betting for us.”’ 

Fleur thought that it was not likely 
father would have a bet; he had said he 
just wanted to see what the thing was like. 

““He’s so funny about betting,” said 
Winifred; ‘like your grandfather.” 

Not that it had been altogether funny 
in the case of James, who had been called 
on to pay the racing debts of Montague 
Dartie three times over. 

With Soames and Winifred on the back 
seats, Fleur and Imogen on the front seats, 
and Jack Cardigan alongside Riggs, they 
took a circuitous road by way of Harrow 
to avoid the traffic, and emerged into it 
just at the point where for the first time it 
became thick. Soames, who had placed 
his gray top hat on his knee, put it on and 
said: ‘‘ Just like Riggs!” 

“Oh, no, uncle!” said Imogen. “It’s 
Jack’s doing. When he’s got to go through 
Eton he always likes to go through Har- 
row first.” 

“Oh! Ah!” said Soames. “He was 
there. I should like Kit’s name put down.”’ 

““How nice!” said Imogen. ‘‘Our boys 
would still be there when he goes. You 
look so well in that hat, uncle.” 

Soames took it off again. 

“White elephant,’’ he said. ‘‘Can’t 
think what made Fleur get me the thing.”’ 

““My dear,” said Winifred, ‘‘it’ll last 
you for years. Jack’s had his ever since 
the war. The great thing is to prevent the 
moths getting into it between seasons. 
What a lot of cars! I do think it’s won- 
derful that so many people should have 
the money in these days.”’ 

The sight of so much money flowing 
down from town would have been more 
exhilarating to Soames if he had not been 
wondering where they all got it. With the 
coal trade at a standstill and factories clos- 
ing down all over the place, this display of 
wealth and fashion, however reassuring, 
seemed to him almost indecent. 


ACK CARDIGAN, from his front seat, 

had begun explaining a thing he called 
the “‘tote.”” It seemed to bea machine that 
did your betting for you. Jack Cardigan 
was a funny fellow; he made a life’s busi- 
ness of sport; there wasn’t another coun- 
try that could have produced him. And, 
leaning forward, Soames said to Fleur, 
“You’ve not got a draft there?” 

She had been very silent all the way, 
and he knew why. Ten to one if young 
Jon Forsyte wouldn’t be at Ascot! Twice 
over at Mapledurham he had noticed let- 
ters addressed by her to: 


Mrs. VAL DARTIE 
WANSDON 
SUSSEX 


She had seemed to him very fidgety or 
very listless all that fortnight. Once, 
when he had been talking to her about 
Kit’s future, she had said: “I don’t think 
it matters, dad, whatever one proposes— 
he’ll dispose; parents don’t count now. 
Look at me.” 





Doctors Warn: 


See that your 
bathroom paper is 
sate” 








NFERIOR toilet papers ‘ are 

injurious,” is the statement made 
by 580 practising physicians recently 
questioned. 


Yet many so-called toilet tissues sold 
to housewives are just ordinary tissue 
paper cut into rolls. Not uncommonly 
they may be actually alkaline or 
acid. And many are definitely harsh 
to sensitive skin. 


The famous specialist, Dr. J. F. 
Montague, of the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College Clinic, says 
in his recent book, Troubles We 
Don’t Talk About— 

“By the use of too coarse a 
tissue much harm can be done. We 
can, at least, use a tissue such as 
ScotTissue, which is soft and free 
from alkali bleaching material. By its 
gentle use we can accomplish cleans- 
ing without damage to the skin.” 
Every detail of her family’s health 

is important to the mother 


* * 

Scott tissues are highly absorbent. The 
ordinary hard-finished toilet paper 
will float in water for many minutes. 
Crumple ScotTissue or Waldorf into 
a ball. These papers sink almost 
immediately. 

Scott tissues are delightfully soft — 
cloth-like. You can feel in your hand 
the sharp glazed edges of the ordinary 
tissue, no matter how thin, as you 
crumple it. ScotTissue and Waldorf 
are uniformly bland, fine-textured. 
Yet strong, too. 


The sheets of these papers tear 
evenly, certainly. Even a small child 
finds them convenient to use. 


There is no longer need to take 
chances with the paper you buy for 
your bathroom. Don’t ask for toilet 
paper. Ask for ScotTissue or Waldorf. 


Free Booklet— 


We will be glad to send you without 
cost our booklet, “What Doctors say 
about Rithenomn Paper.” Address 
Dept. B-3, Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa. 


ScotTissue and Waldorf are neither 
alkaline nor acid to the chemist’s tests. 
Every roll is pure and neutral—safe. 


—2 for25F 





Copyright, 1928, by Scott Paper Company. 
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CThe BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 

















Kitchens of the Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel are exclusively equipped with aluminum cooking utensils 


In Distinguished Hotels 


Bearin ng a distinguished name, and the fame of being 
one of the largest and finest hotels on the Pacific 
Coast, the Los Angeles Biltmore speaks with 
authority on the virtues of aluminum cooking utensils. 





‘The most satisfactory ware I have ever used . . . lasts in- 
definitely . . . easy to Weep clean and sanitary’’—so says the 
chef of this great hotel. Many other exclusive users of alumi- 


num—hotels, hospitals, and other noted institutions—share 
that opinion of ex genres 

To the housewife, the greatest buyer of kitchen ware, such 
expert evidence is most valuable. This wonderful ‘modern 
metal,’’ so economically durable, so easy to keep shining 
clean, cooking everything so well—what can match its use- 
fulness for the foundation equipment of efficient home kitchens? 


The best cooks use aluminum. 
; MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 
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Please send booklet, ““The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,”’ to address written below: 
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And he had looked at her and left it at 
that. 

He was still contemplating the back of 
her head when they drew into the in- 
closure and he was forced to expose his hat 
to the public gaze. What a crowd! Here, 
on the far side of the course, were rows of 
people all jammed together, who, so far as 
he could tell, would see nothing, and be 
damp one way or another throughout the 
afternoon. If that was pleasure! 


E FOLLOWED the others across the 

course, in front of the grand stand. So 
those were the bookies. Funny lot, with 
their names “‘ painted clearly on each”’ so 
that people could tell them apart; just as 
well, for they all seemed to him the same, 
with large necks and red faces, or scraggy 
necks and lean faces, one of each kind in 
every firm, like a couple of music-hall 
comedians. And, every now and then, in 
the prefacing hush, one of them gave a 
sort of circular howl and looked hungrily 
at space. Funny fellows! 

Soames was glad to pass into the royal 
inclosure where they did not seem to be 
admitted. Numbers of gray top hats 
here. This was the place, he had heard, 
to see pretty women. He was looking for 
them when Winifred pressed his arm. 
“Look, Soames—the Royal Procession!”’ 

Thus required to gape at those horse- 
drawn carriages, at which everybody else 
would be gaping, Soames averted his eyes, 
and became conscious that Winifred and 
he were alone. “‘What’s become of the 
others?” he said. 

“‘Gone to the paddock, I expect.” 

“What for?” 

“To look at the horses, dear.” 

Soames had forgotten the horses. 

“Fancy driving up like that, at this 
time of day!” he muttered. 

“‘T think it’s so amusing,” said Wini- 
fred. ‘‘Shall we go to the paddock too?” 

Soames, who had not intended to lose 
sight of his daughter, followed her toward 
whatever the paddock might be. 

It was one of those days when nobody 
could tell whether it was going to rain, so 
that he was disappointed by the dresses 
and the women’s looks. He saw nothing 
to equal his daughter, and was about to 
make a disparaging remark when a voice 
behind him said, “Look, Jon. There’s 
Fleur Mont.” 

Placing his foot on Winifred’s, Soames 
stood still. There, and wearing a gray top 
hat, too, was that young chap between his 
wife and his sister. A memory of tea at 
Robin Hill, with his cousin Jolyon, that 
boy’s father, twenty-five years ago, as- 
sailed Soames—and of how Holly and Val 
had come in and sat looking at him asif he 
were a new kind of bird. There they went, 
those three, into a ring of people who were 
staring at nothing, so far as he could see. 
And there, close to them, were those other 
three, Jack Cardigan, Fleur and Imogen. 

“My dear,” said Winifred, ‘‘you did 
tread on my toe.” 

“‘T didn’t mean to,’’ muttered Soames. 
“Come over to the other side—there’s 
more room.” 


T SEEMED horses were being led round; 

but it was at his daughter that Soames 
wanted to gaze from behind Winifred’s 
shoulder. She had not yet seen the young 
man but was evidently looking for him; 
her eyes were hardly ever on the horses. 
No great wonder in that, perhaps, for they 
all seemed alike to Soames, shining and 
snaky, quiet as sheep, with boys holding 
on to their heads. Ah! A stab went 
through his chest, for she had suddenly 
come to life, and as suddenly seemed to 
hide her resurrection even from herself. 
How still she stood—ever so still, gazing 
at that young fellow talking to his wife. 

“That’s the favorite, Soames. At least, 
Jack said he would be. What do you 
think of him?” 

“Much like the others—got four legs.” 

Winifred laughed. Soames was so 
amusing. 

“‘Jack’s moving; if we’re going to have 
a bet I think we’d better go back, dear. I 
know what I fancy.” 


oe 


“‘T don’t fancy anything,” said Soames. 
**Weak-minded, I call it; as if they could 
tell one horse from another!”’ 

“Oh, but you’d be surprised,’ said 
Winifred; ‘you must get Jack to ——” 

“No, thank you.” 

He had seen Fleur move and join those 
three. But faithful to his resolve to show 
no sign, he walked glumly back into the 
inclosure. What a monstrous noise they 
were making now in the ring next door! 
And what a pack of people in that great 
stand. Up there, on the top of it, he could 
see what looked like half a dozen lunatics 
frantically gesticulating—some kind of 
signaling, he supposed. Suddenly, be- 
yond the railings at the bottom of the 
lawn, a flash of color passed. Horses— 
one, two, three; a dozen or more—all 
labeled with numbers, and with little 
bright men sitting on their necks like 
monkeys. Down they went—and soon 
they’d come back, he supposed; and a lot 
of money would change hands. And then 
they’d do it again, and the money would 
change back. And what satisfaction they 
all got out of it, he didn’t know. 

There were men who went on like that 
all their lives, he believed—thousands of 
them; must be lots of time and money 
to waste in the country. What was it Tim- 
othy had said? ‘“‘Consols are going up.”’ 


HEY hadn’t. On the contrary, they 

were down a point, at least, and would 
go lower before the coal strike was over. 
Jack Cardigan’s voice said in his ear, 
“What are you going to back, Uncle 
Soames?” 

“How should I know?” 

“You must back something, to give you 
an interest.” 

“Put something on for Fleur, and leave 
me alone,’’ said Soames; “I’m too old to 
begin.” 

And, opening the handle of his racing 
stick, he sat down on it. He sat there 
alone; Winifred and Imogen had joined 
Fleur down by the rails with Holly and her 
party—F leur and that young man side by 
side. And he remembered how, when 
Bosinney had been hanging round Irene, 
he, as now, had made no sign, hoping 
against hope that by ignoring the depths 
beneath him he could walk upon the waters. 
Treacherously they had given way then 
and engulfed him; would they again— 
would they again? His lip twitched; and 
he put out his hand. A little drizzle fell 
on the back of it. 

“They’re off!” 

Thank goodness—the racket had 
ceased! Funny change from din to hush. 
The whole thing funny—a lot of grown-up 
children! Somebody called out shrilly at 
the top of his voice, there was a laugh, 
then noise began swelling from the stand; 
heads were craning round him. “The 
favorite wins!” “Not he!” More noise; 
a thudding—a flashing past of color. And 
Soames thought: “Well, that’s over.” 

Perhaps everything was like that really. 
A hush—a din—a flashing past—a hush. 
All life a race, a spectacle—only you 
couldn’t see it. A venture and a paying 
up. And beneath his new hat he passed 
his hand down over one flat cheek, and 
then the other. A paying up! He didn’t 
care who paid up so long as it wasn’t 
Fleur. But there it was—some debts 
could not be paid by proxy. What on 
earth was Nature about when she made 
the human heart! 


HE afternoon wore on, and he saw 

nothing of his daughter. It was as if 
she suspected his design of watching over 
her. There was the “horse of the century” 
running in the Gold Cup and he positively 
mustn’t miss that, they said. So again 
Soames was led to the Ring, where the 
horses were moving round. 

“That the animal?” he said, pointing 
to a tall mare, which, by reason of two 
white ankles, he was able to distinguish 
from the others. Nobody answered him, 
and he perceived that he was separated 
from Winifred and the Cardigans by three 
persons, all looking at him with a certain 
curiosity. 
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“Here he comes!” said one of them. 
Soames turned his head. Oh! So this was 
the horse of the century, was it?—this bay 
fellow—same color as the pair they used 
to drive in the Park Lane barouche. His 
father always had bays, because old Jolyon 
had browns, and Nicholas blacks, and 
Swithin grays, and Roger—he didn’t re- 
member what Roger used to have—some- 
thingabit eccentric; piebalds, heshouldn’t 
wonder. 

Sometimes they would talk about 
horses, or, rather, about what they had 
given for them: Swithin had been a judge, 
or so he said—Soames had never believed 
it, he had never believed in Swithin at all. 
But he could perfectly well remember 
George being run away with by his pony 
in the Row, and pitched into a flower 
bed—no one had ever been able to explain 
how; just like George, with his taste for 
the grotesque. 

He himself had never taken any interest 
in horses. Irene, of course, had loved rid- 
ing—she would! She had never had any 
after she married him. . . A voice 
said, “‘Well, what do you think of him, 
Uncle Soames?” 


AL, with his confounded grin; Jack 

Cardigan, too, and a thin, brown-faced 
man with a nose and chin. Soames said 
guardedly, ‘‘ Nice enough nag.” 

If they thought they were going to get a 
rise out of him! 

“Think he’ll stay, Val? It’s the deuce of 
a journey.” 

“He'll stay all right.” 

“Got nothing to beat,”’ said the thin 
brown man. 

“The Frenchman, Greenwater.” 

“No class, Captain Cardigan; he’s not 
all the horse they think him, but he can’t 
lose today.” 

“Well, I hope to God he beats the 
Frenchman; we want a cup or two left in 
the country.” 

Something responded within Soames’ 
breast. If it was against a Frenchman he 
would do his best to help. 

“Put me five pounds on him,” he said 
suddenly to Jack Cardigan. 

“Good for you, Uncle Soames. He'll 
start about evens. See his head and his 
forehand and the way he’s let down—lots 
of heart room. Not quite so good behind 
the saddle, but a great horse, I think.” 

“Which is the Frenchman?” asked 
Soames. “‘That! Oh! Ah! I don’t like 
him. I want to see this race.” 

Jack Cardigan gripped his arm. The 
fellow’s fingers were like iron. 

“You come along with me,” he said. 
Soames went, was put up higher than he 
had been yet, given Imogen’s glasses—a 
present from himself—and left there. He 
was surprised to find how well and far he 
could see. What a lot of cars, and what a 
lot of people! The national pastime— 
didn’t they call it? Here came the horses 
walking past, each led by a man. Well, 
they were pretty creatures, no doubt. An 
English horse against a French horse— 
that gave the thing some meaning. He 
was glad Annette was still with her mother 
in France, otherwise she’d have been here 
with him. Now they were cantering past. 


OAMES made a real effort to tell one 
from the other, but except for their 
numbers they were so confoundedly alike. 
“No,’”’ he said to himself, ‘‘I’ll just watch 
those two, and that tall horse.’’ Its name 
had appealed to him: Pons Asinorum. 
Rather painfully he got the colors of the 
three by heart and fixed his glasses on the 
wheeling group out there at the starting 
point. As soon as they were off, however, 
all he could see was that one horse was in 
front of the others. 
Why had he gone to the trouble of 
learning the colors? On and on and on he 
. Watched them, worried because he could 
make nothing of it, and everybody else 
seemed making a good deal. Now they were 
rounding into the straight. ‘‘The favorite’s 
coming up!” ‘Look at the Frenchman!” 
Soames could see the colors now. Those 
two! Hishand shook a littleand hedropped 
his glasses. 











== 


Here they came—a regular ding-dong! 
Dash it—he wasn’t—England wasn’t. 
Yes, by George! No! Yes! Entirely 
without approval his heart was beating 
painfully. “Absurd!” he thought. ‘‘The 
Frenchman!” ‘No, the favorite wins! 
He wins!’ Almost opposite, the horse 
was shooting out. Good horse! Hooray! 
England forever! Soames covered his 
mouth just in time to prevent the words 
escaping. Somebody said something to 
him. He paid no attention, and, care- 
fully putting Imogen’s glasses into their 
case, took off his gray hat and looked into 
it. There was nothing there except a faint 
discoloration of the buff leather where he 
had perspired. XVI 


HE toilet of the two-year-olds was 
proceeding in the more unfrequented 
portions of the paddock. 

“Come and see Rondavel saddled, 
Jon,”’ said Fleur. 

And when he looked back she laughed. 
“No, you’ve got Anne all day and all 
night. Come with me for a change.” 

On the far side of the paddock the son of 
Sleeping Dove was holding high his in- 
telligent head, and his bit was being gently 
jiggled, while Greenwater with his own 
hands adjusted the saddle. 

‘* A race horse has about the best time of 
anything on earth,” she heard Jon say. 
“Look at his eye—wise, bright, not bored, 
Draft horses have a cynical, long-suffering 
look—race horses never. He likes his job; 
that keeps him spirity.”’ 

“Don’t talk like a pamphlet, Jon. Did 
you expect to see me here?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“And it didn’t keep you away? How 
brave!” 

“‘Must you say that sort of thing?” 

‘““What then? You notice, Jon, that a 
race horse never stands over at the knee; 
the reason is, of course, that he isn’t old 
enough. By the way, there’s one thing 
that spoils your raptures about them. 
They’re not free agents.” 

“Ts anyone?” 

How set and obstinate his face! 

“‘Let’s see him walk round.” 

They joined Val, who said gloomily, 
““D’you want to have anything on?” 

“Do you, Jon?” said Fleur. 

“Yes; a tenner.” 

“So will I, then. Twenty pounds be- 
tween us, Val.” 

Val sighed. 

“Look at him. Ever see a two-year- 
old more self-contained? I tell you that 
youngster’s going far. And I’m confined 
to a miserable pony. Damn!” 


E LEFT them and spoke to Green- 
water. ‘“‘More self-contained,’’ said 
Fleur. ‘‘Notamodern quality, isit, Jon?” 

“‘Perhaps underneath.”’ 

“Oh! You’ve been in the backwoods 
too long. Francis, too, was wonderfully 
primitive; so, I suppose, is Anne. You 
should have tried New York, judging by 
their literature.” 

“T don’t judge by literature; I don’t 
believe there’s any relation between it and 
life.”’ 

“‘Let’s hope not, anyway. Where shall 
we see the race from?” 

“The inclosure rails. It’s the finish I 
care about. I don’t see Anne.” 

Fleur closed her lips suddenly on the 
words, ‘‘Damn Anne.” 

“We can’t wait for them,” she said. 
“The rails soon fill up.” 

On the rails they were almost opposite 
the winning post, and they stood there 
silent, in a queer sort of enmity—it seemed 
to Fleur. 

“Here they come!” 

Too quickly and too close to be properly 
taken in, the two-year-olds came cantering 
past. 

**Rondavel goes well,” said Jon. “‘And 
I like that brown.” 

Fleur noted them languidly, too con- 
scious of being alone with him—really 
alone, blocked off by strangers from any 
knowing eye. To savor that loneliness of 
so few minutes was tasking all her faculties. 
She slipped her hand through his arm, and 








ERSONAL irreproachableness is 
an absolute necessity to the 
cultivated woman of the social world. 
No guesswork, no fretting or 
worries are tolerated. The sureness, 
the gracious confidence of being al- 
ways exactly right is expected of her. 
And her unerring discrimination 
meets this exacting standard smil- 
ingly. 

Even that humiliating experience 
of underarm odor and stained frocks 
which, consciously or unconsciously, 
ruins many a woman’s evening, never 
casts its shadow on her gayeties. 

For she relies on Odorono. And 
rejoices in the freedom of an under- 
arm smooth and dry at all times. 
The warmest room, nervousness or 
excitement never causes her a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness. 

And she declares it so comfortable, 
so much smarter to wear her dresses 
right next to the under- 
arm. Gowns fit better 
and there is no extra 
warmth to cause even 
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lam never troubled 
thatway” 


SO YOU SAY—BUT ARE YOU SURE? 


Women of the world find 
complete sureness in this simple 
healthful way to personal 


irreproachableness 


more moisture and the danger of 
additional odor. 


A physician made ‘Odorono 18 
years ago for his own use while oper- 
ating. And further research has proved 
that it is perfectly safe and healthy to 
check perspiration in any small area. 


Your doctor will tell you the action 
of Odorono is “ occlusive” and merely 
temporary. There is no drying or 
other injurious effect on the perspi- 
ration glands. Pat it on the clean 
underarm. and as soon as it is com- 
pletely absorbed you are securely 
protected from any uncomfortable 
dampness and its ruinous effects for 
two or three days. 


There are now two kinds of Odorono. 
Regular Odorono (ruby colored), which 
brings freedom from moisture and odor 
with one or two applications a week, 
used the last thing at night so as to give 
plenty of time for drying. And Odorono 
No. 5, milder (colorless) for especially 
sensitive skin and for hurried use— 
to be used either night or morning 
every other day. Odorono and Odorono 
No. 5 are on sale at toilet goods coun- 
ters. Odorono 35c, 60c, $1.00. 


perspiration glands. 


Women of breeding 
use over three million 
bottles of this medi- 
cally approved occlu- 

sive every year. 














NEW 10¢ OFFER: Maii coupon and 10c 


for the complete underarm toilette: samples of Odorono, Odorono No.5 
and Deodorant Powder. 


RUTH MILLER, 709 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Opvorono has no drying or 
other injurious effect on the 
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taunch and 
strong . 4 


where others 
wore out! 


Ourwearinc seven other well- 
known brands of sheets in wash- 
ing tests equivalent to years of 
service in the home. . . that is 
the remarkable achievement of 


Dwight Anchor sheets! 


In the steam laundry ‘ 
where Dwight Anchors and the 
competing brands were put through 
wringer and ironer over and over 
again the sturdily-woven 
Dwight Anchor fabric could not 
be broken down. Others gave 
out completely. Dwight Anchors 
alone stayed strong. 


So Easily Laundered 


And yet, with all their strength, 
housekeepers say Dwight Anchors 
are woven exactly right for easy wash- 
ing too. 

And they tell us again, and again 
that the 108-inch length sheets are 
most economical because of the extra 
material that protects other bed- 
coverings. And that Dwight Anchors 
with same size hem, top and bottom, 
last longer because this equalizes the 
wear. 

Dwight Anchor sheets are sold with 
a guarantee of quality. The dealer is 
required to replace them if they are 
not perfect. Your department store 
has Dwight Anchor sheets. If not, 
write us for nearest source of supply. 
Dwight Mfg. Co., care Minot, Hooper 
& Co., Selling Agents, 11 Thomas 
Street, New York City. 














Selvage unbroken . .. This photo- 

graph taken under a microscope 

shows the perfect condition of 

Dwight Anchor selvage after hardest 
washing test. 


Dwight 
Anchor 


SHEETS : PILLOW CASES 
SHEETING : TUBING 
Manufactured since 1840 
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forced her voice. ‘‘I’m awfully worked up, 
Jon. He simply must win.” 

Did he know that in focusing his 
glasses he left her hand uncaged ? 

“T can’t make them out from here.” 
Then his arm recaged her hand against his 
side. Did he know? What did he know? 

“They’re off!” 

Fleur pressed closer. 

Silence—din—shouting of this name— 
that name! But pressure against him was 
all it meant to Fleur. Past they came, a 
flourishing flash of color; but she saw 
nothing of it, for her eyes were closed. 

“‘By gosh!” she heard him say. ‘‘He’s 
won.” 

“Oh, Jon!” 

“T wonder what price we got?” 


LEUR looked at him, a spot of red in 
each pale cheek, and her eyes very clear. 
“Price? Did you really mean that, Jon?” 
And, though he was behind her, from the 
way his eyes were fixed on her she knew 
that he had not meant it. 

They found their party reunited, all but 
Soames. Jack Cardigan was explaining 
that the price obtained was unaccountably 
short, since there was no stable money on 
to speak of; somebody must have known 
something; he seemed to think that this 
was extremely reprehensible. 

“I suppose Uncle Soames hasn’t been 
going for the gloves,” he said. ‘‘Nobody’s 
seen him since the Gold Cup. Wouldn’t it 
be ripping if we found he’d kicked 
over and had a monkey on?” 


defeatism; when you once began that you 
didn’t know where you’d stop. Still, from 
all he could see, the tax would bring in a 
pretty penny—and pennies were badly 
needed; so he didn’t know, he wasn’t 
sure. He wouldn’t have done it himself, 
but he wasn’t prepared to turn out the 
government for having done it. They had 
recognized, no doubt, that gambling was 
the greatest make-weight there was against 
revolution; so long as aman could bet, he 
had always a chance of getting something 
for nothing—the desire which was the real 
driving force behind any attempt to turn 
things upside down. 

What! Fleur and that young fellow 
walking across the lawn of the inclosure! 
From under the brim of his gray hat he 
watched them painfully, reluctantly ad- 
mitting that they made as pretty a couple 
as any there. They came to a stand on the 
rails—not talking; and to Soames, who 
when moved was exceptionally taciturn, 
this seemed a bad sign. 

Were things really going wrong, then? 
Was passion forming within its still cocoon 
to fly on butterfly wings for its brief hour? 
What was going on within the silence of 
those two? The horses were passing now; 
and the gray, they said, was his own neph- 
ew’s? Why did the fellow have horses? 
He had known how it would be when 
Fleur said she was going to Ascot. He re- 
gretted now having come. No, he didn’t! 
Better to know what there was to be 


——_, 


Jack Cardigan threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“IT don’t see anything funny,”’ muttered 
Soames. 

“Nor do I, Jack,” said Fleur. “Why 
should father know anything about rac- 
ing?”’ 

“I beg your pardon, sir. I’ll tell you all 
about it.” 

“‘God forbid!”’ said Soames. 

“No, but it’s rather queer. D’you re 
member that chap Stainford who sneaked 
the mater’s snuffbox?”’ 

PoaGOs 


oF ELL, it seems he paid Val a visit at 

Wansdon, and Val thinks he picked 
up the idea that Rondavel was a real good 
one. There was a chap watching the gallop 
last Monday. That’s what decided them 
torun the colt today. They were going to 
wait for Goodwood. Too late, though; 
somebody’s made a pot over him. We 
only got fours.” 

It was all Greek to Soames, except that 
the languid ruffian Stainford had somehow 
been responsible a second time for bring- 
ing about a meeting between Fleur and 
Jon; he wished to goodness he had called 
a policeman that day and had the fellow 
shut up. 

They were a long time getting out of the 
traffic, owing to the perversity of ‘‘that 
chap Riggs,” and did not reach South 
Square till seven o’clock. They were 
greeted by the news that Kit had a 
temperature. Mr. Mont was with 





Fleur said uneasily, ‘“‘I expect 
father got tired and went to the car. 
We'd better go too, auntie, and get 
away before the crowd.” 

She turned to Anne. ‘‘ When shall 
we see you again?’’ She saw the girl 
look at Jon, and heard him say 
glumly, “Oh, sometime.” | 

“Yes, we'll fix something up. 
Good-by, my dear! Good-by, Jon! 
Tell Val I’m very glad.’”’ And with 
a farewell nod she led the way. Ofa 
sort of rage in her heart she gave no 
sign, preparing normality for her 
father’s eyes. 

Soames, indeed, was in the car. 
Excitement over the Gold Cup—so 
contrary to his principles—had 
caused him to sit down in the stand. 
And there he had remained during 
the next two races, idly watching 
the throng below, and the horses 
going down fast and coming back 
faster. 

There, quietly, in the isolation 





suited to his spirit, he could, if not 


Joyful. Jeremiad 


By Mirza French Mackay 


Oe )e WHY must worlds be 
| _/ workaday 


When all the skies are blue 
And every lovely winding way 
Is beckoning to you? 


Oh, why do larks keep holiday 
While mortals toil for bread 
And barter birthright to the May 

For gold—or is it lead? 


Oh, well—away with wellaway! 
Though days are patterned wrong, 

Let’s work a while, and while away 
Our workaday with song! 


him. Fleur flew upstairs. 

Having washed off his day, Soames 
settled himself in the parlor to wait 
uneasily for their report. Fleur, he 
recalled, used to have temperatures, 
and, not infrequently, they led to 
something. If Kit’s didn’t lead to 
anything serious it might be good 
for her—keeping her thoughts at 
home. He lay back in his chair op- 





posite the Fragonard—a delicate 
thing, but with no soul in it, like all 
the works of that period—wonder- 
ing why Fleur had changed the style 
of this room from Chinese to Louis 
Quinze. Just for the sake of change, 
| he supposed. These young people | 
| had nocontinuity; some microbe in | 
the blood—of the idle rich, and the 
idle poor, and everybody else, so far 
as he could see. Nobody could be 
got to stay anywhere—not even in 
their graves, judging by all those 
séances. 

If only people would attend quietly 
to their business, even to that of be- 








enjoy, at least browse on a scene 
strikingly unfamiliar to him. The 
national pastime. He knew that every- 
body had “‘a bit on” something nowadays. 
For one person who ever went racing there 
were twenty—it seemed—who didn’t, and 
yet knew at least enough to lose their 
money. You couldn’t buy a paper or have 
your hair cut without being conscious of 
that. 

All over London and the South, the 
Midlands and the North, in all classes, 
they were at it, supporting horses with 
their bobs and dollars and sovereigns. 


OST of them, he believed, had never 

seen arace horsein their lives—hardly 
a horse of any sort; racing was a sort of 
religion, he supposed, and now that they 
were going to tax it, an orthodox religion. 
Some primeval nonconformity in the blood 
of Soames shivered a little. He had no 
sympathy, of course, with those leather- 
lunged chaps down there under their shiny 
hats and their umbrellas, but the feeling 
that they were now made free of heaven— 
or at least of that synonym of heaven, the 
modern state—ruffled him. It was as if 
England were facing realities at last— 
very dangerous! They would be licensing 
prostitution next. 

To tax what were called vices was to 
admit that they were part of human na- 
ture. And though, like a Forsyte, he had 
long known them to be so, to admit it was, 
he felt, too French. To acknowledge the 
limitations of human nature was a sort of 


known. In the press of people to the rails 
he could no longer see more than the young 
man’s gray hat and the black-and-white 
covering of his daughter’s head. For a 
minute the race diverted him; might as 
well see Val’s horse well beaten. They 
said he thought a lot of it; and Soames 
thought the less of its chance for that. 
Here they came, all in a bunch—thunder- 
ing great troop, and that gray—a handy 
color; you couldn’t miss it. Why, he 
was winning! Hang it—he had won! 

“H’m,” he said, aloud: “that’s my 
nephew’s horse.” 

Since nobody replied, he hoped they 
hadn’t heard. And back went his eyes to 
the inclosure rails. Those two were com- 
ing away silently—Fleur a little in front. 
Perhaps—perhaps, after all—they didn’t 
get on now. Must hope for the best. By 
George, but he felt tired! He would go to 
the car and wait. 

And there in the dusk of it he was 
sitting when they came, full of bubble 
and squeak. Something very little-headed 
about people when they’d won money. 
For they had all won money, it seemed. 

“And you didn’t back him, Uncle 
Soames?” 

“T was thinking of other things,” said 
Soames, gazing at his daughter. 

“We thought you were responsible for 
the shockin’ bad price.” 

“Why?” said Soames gloomily. ‘Did 
you expect me to bet against him?” 


ing dead! They had such an appe- 
tite for living that they had no life. 
A beam of sunlight, smoky with dust 
motes, came slanting in on to the wall 
before him; pretty thing, a beam of sun- 
light, but a terrible lot of dust, even in a 
room spick and span as this. And to think 
that a thing smaller than one of those dust 
motes could give a child a temperature. 
He hoped to goodness Kit had nothing 
catching. | 
And his mind went over the illnesses of | 
childhood—mumps, measles, chicken pox, 
whooping cough. Fleur had caught them 
all, but never scarlet fever. And Soames 
began to fidget. Surely Kit was too young 
to have got scarlet fever. But nurses were 
so careless—you never knew. And sud- 
denly he began to wish for Annette. What 
was she doing out in France all this time’ 
She was useful in illness; had some ver) 
good prescriptions. 


E WOULD say that for the French— 

their doctors were clever when you 
could get them to take an interest. The 
stuff they had given him for his lumbago at 
Deauville had been first-rate. And afte: 
his visit the little doctor chap had said 
“‘T come for the money tomorrow!”’ or so 
it had sounded. It seemed he had meani 
“‘T come in the morning tomorrow.”’ They 
never could speak anything but their own 
confounded language, and looked ag- 
grieved when you couldn’t speak it your- 
self. 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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<@4 Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt Rug No. 4592. Made in 9 sizes, 18 x 36 in. to 9 x 15 ft. Pim. 
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EVER BEFORE. 


such Beauty and Near in rugs that cost so little 


Now Ready... New Patterns for 1928 in Armstrong’s 
Quaker-Felt Rugs. Designed by Armstrong artists. 
Each rug has the protective finish of Accolac. 


ITHERTO beauty in a rug 
called for a well-filled 
purse. Today the most modest 
budget can afford rugs of modern 
beauty in every room of the house. 
For today a few dollars buy 
more than you ever dreamed 
possible in rug beauty and wear 
...if you ask to see the new 
Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt Rugs. 
These rugs have true beauty— 
beauty that has been approved 


by critical experts. But that’s just 
part of their story. The design 
of each Quaker-Felt Rug is 
printed in heavy, time-enduring 
oil colors over a carefully treated, 
long-wearing felt base. 

Then... every square foot of 
rug surface is coated with Acco- 
lac—a lacquer that bears re- 
peated washings smilingly, that 
stands up well under the wear 
and tear of daily use. 


One look at these rugs in good stores 
near your home will convince you 
of their rich beauty. One glance at 
the price tag will tell you their 
thrift. And as to wear —the Quaker 
Girl Numbered Certificate on the 
face of each rug guarantees that. 

Quaker-Felt with the wear-resist- 
ing Accolac lacquer finish also 
comes by-the-yard, in 6-foot and 
9-foot widths—thirty-six fascinat- 
ing patterns to choose from. 


if 
I, 
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} 
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Send for “Rich Beauty at Low 
Cost’... This booklet brings you 
color illustrations of the new 
Quaker-Felt Rug designs. It’s a 
thrift story that will please your 
pocketbook —a beauty story that 
will cheer your home. Sent free, 
with names of merchants near 
you. Address Armstrong Cork 
Company, Linoleum Division, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Made by the 


Armstrong’s 
Makers of 


Linoleum 


This numbered certificate on the face of 
each rug assures you full value—or a 


brand-new rug. 
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Every meal becomes 


more interesting - - ‘When you serve 
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With tea, plain bread and butter—white or wholewheat bread, cut inthin buns (which are often split and toasted and generously buttered), or by 
crustless triangles—is offered first. This may be followed by sweetened a rich coffee cake such as Form Cake, Filled Coffee Ring or Stollen. 


OME are dainty! Some are rich! And others 
are complete desserts ready to serve with 
coffee! 

But every single one of the breads your baker 
makes is as delicious and wholesome as if it were 
baked under your own personal supervision. And 
he makes such a great variety that it has become a 
simple matter to add little surprises to your menus 
by serving not merely a different kind of bread 
for every meal—but several different kinds at the 
same meal. 

With oysters or shellfish, tiny sandwiches of 
wholewheat, rye or white bread spread with butter 
creamed with lemon juice, are delicious. 

With the soup, Melba Toast (wafer-thin slices 
of white bread dried in a slow oven) is usually pre- 
Buns are tastily sweetened and daintily iced ferred, and with the main course Parker House 
I The Raistn Bun is filled with the juiciest, plumpest, Rolls, Dinner Rolls or a choice of loaf breads may 





tenderest raisins. be offered. When the dessert is fruit, Raisin Buns, 5 Pecan Rotts are covered with caramelized sugar 
2 Burrerrty Bun is rich and brown and buttery Cinnamon Buns or Butter Horns add just the and whole pecans. 

under its delicate vanilla icing. needed touch of sweetness. Or the dessert may be 6 The Cinnamon Bun is delicately spiced and iced 
3 Every day during Lent you can get spicy fragrant one of the richer coffee cakes—Form Cake, Apple with wanilla fronting. 

Hor Cross Buns. Cake, or Stollen served with coffee. 7 Butrer Horn is so rich and tender it just melts 
4 The Fittep Bun has a center of delicious jam or jelly. : : a pee Gee 
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a Variety of Breads... 

















I Sro ten is rich in candied orange and lemon peel, 
tender citron, cherries and raisins. 


















2 Appre Cake is covered with delicate slices of 
apple, luscious raisins and powdered sugar. 


3, Srreuset Corree Cake is sprinkled with rich 
crumbly lumps of butter mixed with sugar 
and spices. 


— 





4 Form Cake is flavored with ground almonds, 
lemon, citron and mace. 


5 Fitrep Corres Rinc is filled with a mixture of 
choicest raisins, pineapple, lemon and orange peel. 








SR OR ORE TATE PIRES 


6 Brarwep Corrze Rinc is undoubtedly the most 














popular of all your baker’s coffee cakes. : 
7 Honey Corree Caxe is spread with ground 
almonds, butter and honey. 





There is a growing appreciation of coffee cakes for dessert, and this without in 
the least diminishing their popularity for Sunday morning breakfast or for tea. 
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I The Parxer House Rott has rich, tender butter- All you have to do is to ask your baker or your 


crust. grocer for his “ specials” : 


I Your baker’s Wuire Breap has a tender 


pkey fave Davee Rott is served on all Your own baker makes all the breads shown here brown crust with a nutty flavor. It slices | 
| : - ad and many other delicious varieties—breads for the evenly and makes perfect toast. 
AN oni 
3 os pi voll OLLS are perfect for picnics a most elaborate meal or for the simplest. Thirty Ramee Retsmdaniiii ek ik kk, 


thousand bakers now use Fleischmann’s Yeast. The out icing. 
Fleischmann Company. Offices in all principal cities. 


EVERY ONE OF THESE DELICIOUS:..BRZADSE 








ey PEEP into her room the last thing at night. 
“*All’s well,” you say as you close the door softly. 


But all is NOT well. 


Even in her little white room—so spick and span 
and seemingly safe—lurk germs of the very diseases 
you dread most. 


Health authorities say that the chief obstacle to 
disease prevention is the belief that soap and water 
alone will kill germs. They urge the regular use of a 
disinfectant in the cleaning water. 


So beginning tomorrow, add a teaspoonful of 
“Lysol” Disinfectant to each quart of your cleaning 
water. Without any extra effort, you can make your 
home as sanitary as a hospital. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant has for 30 years been stand- 
ard in hospitals and physicians’ offices. It comes 
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only in the brown bottle packed in the yellow carton. 


There are complete directions with every bottle; 
but every housewife and mother should have the 
booklet, “Preventing the Spread of Common Dis- 
eases,” offered below. Just clip the coupon. 

Made by Lysox, IncoRPORATED, @ division of Lehn & 
Fink Products Company. Jn Canada, Lysol (Canada) 
Limited. Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 


© Lehn & Fink, Inc., 1928 





Leun & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors, Dept. 122, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me, free, your booklet, “ Preventing the Spread of 
Common Diseases.” 
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(Continued from Page 126) 


They had kept him a long time there 
without news before Michael came in. 

“Well?” 

‘Well, sir, it looks uncommonly like 
measles.” 

‘H’m! Now, how on earth did he get 
that?” 

Nurse has no idea; but Kit’s awfully 
sociable. If there’s another child in sight 
he goes for him.” 

“That’s bad,”’ said Soames. 
got slums at the back here.” 

“Ah!” said Michael. ‘Slums to the 
right of us, slums to the left of us, slums 
to the front of us—how can you wonder?” 

Soames stared. ‘“They’re not notifi- 
able,” he said, “‘thank goodness!” 

“Slums?” 

““No. Measles.” If he had a dread, it 
was a notifiable disease, with the authori- 
ties poking their noses in, and having up 
the drains as likely as not. ‘“‘How’s the 
little chap feeling?”’ 

“Very sorry for himself.” 

“In my opinion,’ said Soames, “‘there’s 
a great deal more in fleas than they think. 
That dog of his may have picked up a 
measly flea. I wonder the doctors don’t 
turn their attention to fleas.” 

“T wonder they don’t turn their atten- 
tion to slums,” said Michael; ‘‘that’s 
where the fleas come from.” 

Again Soames stared. Had his son-in- 
law got slums in his bonnet now? His 
manifestations of public spirit were very 
disturbing. Perhaps he’d been going round 
those places and brought the flea in him- 
self, or some infection or other. 

“Have you sent for the doctor?” 

“Yes; he’ll be here any minute.” 

“Ts he any good, or just the ordinary 
cock-and-bull type?” 

“The same man we had for Fleur.” 

“Oh! Ah! I remember. Too much 
manner, but shrewd. Doctors!” 

There was silence in the polished room 
while they waited for the bell to ring; and 
Soames brooded. Should he tell Michael 
about the afternoon? His mouth opened: 


*“You’ve 
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EDWIN MARKHAM 








EDNA ST. VINCENT 

MILLAY.(First Fig: 

from A Few Figs 
from Thistles) 












































SARA TEASDALE 
(The Look: from 
Rivers to the Sea) 


VACHEL LINDSAY 
(The Congo) 


(The Man With the Hoe) 
f gate 
Ne © 
ws ; . Yi \ 
c=, 


as 


GELETT BURGESS 
(The Purple Cow) 


once, but nothing came out. 


Over and 


over again his son-in-law had surprised 
him by the view he took of things. And he 
only stared at Michael, who was gazing 
out of the window. Queer face the young 
fellow had; plain, and yet attractive, with 
those pointed ears and eyebrows running 
up on the outside; wasn’t always thinking 
of himself like good-looking young men 
seemed to be. Good-looking men were al- 
ways selfish; got spoiled, he supposed. He 
would give a penny for the young fellow’s 


thoughts. 


“Here he is,” said Michael, jumping 


up. 


Soames was alone again. 


How long 


alone, he didn’t know, for he was tired, 
and, in spite of his concern, he dozed. The 
opening of the door roused him in time to 
assume anxiety before Fleur spoke. ‘“‘It’s 
almost certainly measles, dad.” 


“Oh!” said Soames, blankly. 


about nursing?” 


“What 


“Nurse and I, of course.” 

“That'll mean you can’t get about.” 

“And aren’t you glad?” her face seemed 
to say. How she read his thoughts! 

God knew he wasn’t glad of anything 
that troubled her—and yet —— 

“Poor little chap!” he said evasively. 


““Your mother must come back. 


I must 


try and find him something that’ll take his 


attention off.” 


‘‘Don’t trouble, dad; he’s too feverish, 
poor darling. Dinner’s ready. I’m having 


mine upstairs.” 


Soames rose and went up to her. ‘‘ Don’t 


you be worrying,” he said. 


> 


dren —— 


“All chil- 


Fleur put her arm out. ‘“‘Not too near, 
dad. No, I won’t worry.” 
“Give him my love,” said Soames. “‘He 


won’t care for it.” 


Fleur looked at him. Her lips smiled a 


very little. 


Her eyelids winked twice. 


Then she turned and went out, and 


Soames thought: 


“‘She—poor little thing! I’m no use!” 
It was of her, not of his grandson that he 


thought. 


(To be Continued) 
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NATHALIA CRANE 
(The Vestal: from 
The Janitor’s Boy) 


























WALT MASON 
(The Groundhog) 
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HarRRY Kemp. (I’ve 
Decked the Tops: from 





HENRY VAN DYKE 


(The Angler’s 
Reveille) 
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ROBERT FROST 

(Mending Wall : 

from Selected 
Poems) 
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EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
(The Hill: from Spoon 
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River Anthology) 
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The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. J-39, 
Norwich, N. Y. 


Please send me trial tube of Un wanting and booklet, 


““What ‘To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, 


131 


“The house was a blazing furnace . . the 


flames 
caught 
me!” 


“We were living at a sawmill camp. 
One day our house caught fire. I 
rushed upstairs to save my baby. A 
celluloid comb in my hair ignited. 
My hair caught and my clothing... 
The doctor immediately applied 
Unguentine. Relief from pain was 
almost instantaneous. We kept on 
with the Unguentine and in an amaz- 
ingly short time the burns were healed. 
Now scarcely a mark can be seen. 
Needless to say, Unguentine is al- 
ways in my medicine chest.” 


AILY we read of the ravages 
of flames. For fire can mean 
tragedy—the agony of scorched 
flesh, the legacy of terrible scars. 


Take no chances with any burn. 
Burns from stoves . . . Hot water 


burns . . . The many burns to 
children. Spread on Unguentine 
at once! 


In 8 out of 10 hospitals, in the 
hands of physicians everywhere, 
this surgical dressing daily per- 
forms its merciful task. Keep it 
at hand. 


Apply Unguentine liberally. It 
has the power to soothe the pain— 
instantly. It kills dangerous 
germs, protects the tissues. It 
helps speedy, healthy healing. 
Soon, almost invariably, not a 
scar remains ! 


For cuts, bruises and scratches 
Unguentine’s healing powers are 
equally effective. In severe cases apply 
on gauze and bandage lightly. At 
your druggist’s—5%. The Norwich 
Pharmacal Company, Norwich, N. Y. 


LEFT 


“My father, who fought from ’61 to 
’64, is now, of course, a very old man. 
One day he had a fainting spell before 
the fireplace. He was so terribly 
burned we scarcely dared hope his 
life would be spared. We used quan- 
tities of Unguentine at once. As soon 
as the doctor got to the farm, he 
prescribed Unguentine for the anxious 
weeks that followed. Mercifully the 
pain was eased and the tissues re- 
paired. You can well imagine we never 
let our supply of Unguentine run low.” 


The surgical dressing 
physicians use 
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Flavorful foods 


make breakfast 
a happy meal 


N the morning rush for work and 
school, breakfast often becomes 
a hasty affair. And yet, it can be 
as enjoyable as lunch or dinner. 


Meals always are enjoyable when 
the food tastes good. And food al- 
ways tastes better when it is pre- 
pared with Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Take a minute in the morning and 
convince yourself, and the family, 
that Diamond Crystal does make 
a difference. Try it on the eggs, 
in the cereal, on the fruit, if you 
wish. Note the fine flavor they have. 


Then taste a bit of Diamond 
Crystal itself. Compare it with 
other salt. You'll find Diamond 
Crystal mild-flavored, free from any 
strong or biting taste. 


Pure, snowy-white Diamond Crys- 
tal—made by the exclusive Alberger 
process—makes food taste better 
because it brings out the full natu- 
ral food flavor. Use it for all cook- 
ing, and on the table. Comes in 
handy-pouring Shaker cartons, in 
boxes, or in sanitary cotton bags. 


Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 

prepared at the request of medi- 

cal authorities, can also be ob- 
tained at your grocer’s. 


Diamond 





NESTON: 
(ay STA 





FREE 


May we send you a generous sample 
package of Diamond Crysta! Salt and 
the interesting, helpful booklet: 
“tor Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt’’? 


fo a a ee 








Dramonp CrystAt Sat Co., 


Dept. 325, St. Clair, Mich. 


Yes; send me the trial package and booklet, free. 


Name. 





Street. 





City State 














This attractive schoolgirl, 
Eleanor Brown, has earned 
$250.00 toward her college 
fund in The Girls’ Club. 
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“Strange how much pleasure money 
gives when it is exclusively your 
own, such as the money earned in 
The Girls’ Club,” says this happy 

mother, Mrs. Bowen (above). 


Mrs. McKinnon, a South- 

ern Club member, knows the 

thrill of earning large sums 

of money in The Club. 

$74.00 in a single day is 
her record. 


é. 
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Do You, Too, Want Money 
Light Now s 


HEARD the doorbell ring and as I came 

downstairs and saw the telegraph mes- 

senger’s cap my heart almost stopped 
beating! As I took the yellow envelcpe I 
looked into the boy’s face to see if I might 
read in it the contents of the telegram. But 
no, his expression told me nothing. 

I hurriedly signed and tremblingly tore 
open the envelope. It was a message from 
The Girls’ Club. The short sweet words were 
balm to my now fluitering heart. 

I had won the First Cash Prize in our 
Club contest! It seems too good to be true. 
In addition, I had made many new friends 
and had had some wonderful experiences. 

Mrs. LILLIAN M. MCKINNON. 


O WONDER Mrs. McKinnon is de- 

lighted with The Club when good news 
of large sums of money comes rushing to 
her by telegraph! 

And, do you wonder that it ‘“‘seems too 
good to be true”’ that such generous 
amounts can be earned in spare time, 
without “taking a 
position” or neg- 
lecting a_ single 
home duty! 

Yet—it is true. 

Mrs. McKin- 
non’sexperience is 
not unusual. I 
could tell you of 
many women and 
girls who are earn- 
ing extra dollars 
in regular incomes 
and “lump sums”’ 
in the same con- 


genial way. ; 
We have in our (Right) This 
Club mothers like busy home 


maker,Mrs. Am- 
ber Webster, has 
set a definite goal 
of Club dollars 
for herself, and 
has far exceeded 
her dearest hopes. 


Mrs. Bowen who 
are absorbed in 
their children’s in- 
terests and desir- 
ous of helping an 
ambitious hus- 
band; schoolgirls 
like Eleanor 
Brown who love pretty clothes and good 
times and have a “secret ambition’’; 
grandmothers like Mrs. Scott who fairly 
bask in the comforts and little luxuries the 
Club money provides; and business girls 
who know the joy of spending carefree 
money not taken froma hard-earned salary. 

And these interesting people are LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL readers just as you are. 
They have had no special training for Club 
work, nor do they possess unusual talents. 

They have simply followed our easy 
plan for turning spare time into dollars. 
This same plan may be yours for the asking. 















$50.00 for You 


HY shouldn’t you, too, let The Club 
provide you with an extra $5.00 or 
$50.00 when you want it for charming 
clothes, pleasant times, home comforts and 
the small luxuries so dear to the heart of 
every woman and girl and so important 
to their happiness? 
Just as it provides them to these other 
rejoicing Club members: 


Dollars for Charming Clothes 


Dear Manager: It was a lucky day for me 
when I answered your column in The Home 
Journal and joined The Girls’ Club. 

The first money earned went into some pretty 
new spring clothes which sent my spirits soaring. 
And, while practically a new member, I have a 
growing bank account which adds to my hap- 
piness and feeling of independence. 

Money, however, and the things it can buy are 
not all The Club has brought me. The success with 
which I am meeting and the friendly contacts with 
interesting people have given me self-confidence 
arid a new interest in life. Miss N. G., N. Y. 


How One Mother 
Spends 

Dear Manager: 
My aim this spring is 
to fix up my living 
room. I want new 
curtains, tapestry 
enough to re-cover 
the davenport and 
armchair, and a cou- 
ple of small rugs for 
the floor. That is why 
Iamsodelighted with 
my latest Club check 
for $16.00. 
Mrs. M. F. C., Calif. 


Write Today 


HE GIRLS’ 
CLUB is open 
to every woman 
or girl who reads 
this page and feels 
that she could use 
a few or a large 
number of extra 
dollars right now. 
Sit right down and write me a note say- 
ing: ‘‘Dear Manager: Please tell me about 
your Girls’ Club plan.’ I shall rush my 
reply to you, and you may, if you wish, 
start making money without aday’s delay. 
Not a cent will it cost you now or iater. 
Do write today to: 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
362 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


(Left) In addition 
to providing her 
many comforts 
and luxuries, 
Mrs. Ellen T. 
Scott’s Club dol- 
lars paid for her 
trip all the way 
to Europe for a 
pleasant holiday. 
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a A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, 5 
° 621 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. # 
| 


Dear Mr. Smith: : 
This summer, I expect to spend mys 


vacation in the Pacific Northwest, leaving 4 


SESS EBRBB EES 
a 
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o 


: (Check—y—cities 
g interested) 

# Minnesota Lakes 
# Yellowstone Park 
= Butte—Helena 

@ Montana Rockies 
ws Wyoming Ranch 


s Spokane— Yakima 


@ Seattle— Tacoma 

mw Oregon Beaches 

a Mt. Baker Lodge 

a National Forest T 
a 

s The purpose of 
s (Check— y ) 


s Pleasure 
a 
a 
oy 


5 of these phases 
a» (Check— y ) 
Mining Irr 
Cowboys 


In Cities 


am not 


Will you please outline for me a trip 
a that will include : 


Business 
but I should also like to see something 


Wild Animals 
I prefer to spend a good part of my va- 


cation: (Check— y ) 
Fishing Camping Out Golfing 
Inthe Mountains __ Beside the Sea 


On ‘‘Dude Ranches”’ 


I —_ a in your person- 
ally conducted, ‘‘ Burling- 
ton all-expense”’ tours. 


' 
Sony reer and getting backs 


r] 
® 
oy 
5 

. 7 a 
or resorts in which you are , 


Puget Sound 
Victoria— Vancouver 
Portland 

Columbia Highway 
Rainier National Park 
California 

Colorado 

Alaska 

Crater Lake Park 
rips Idaho Lake Resorts 


my trip is primarily 


Health Sight-seeing 


All Four 
of Western life: 


igation Fruit-raising 
Lumbering Indians 


In National Parks 


I understand that, this summer, thes 


"Northern Pacific will offer exceedingly ® 


gs low rates to 


ws Pacific Northwest. ‘ 
a 


Yellowstone Park and, 


® Please tell me what a ticket will cost from ® 


BON A RPh nk ee te iL eee eae and return. 


5 Street and No. 


= City and State 


: Northern 
‘Pacific Ry. 
. Route of 

" “The North Coast Limited” 
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ane went to town with a twenty dollar bill 


[ JUST AS YOU MIGHT j 
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| purchased twice the silver she expected 





\ | 
A 
' [ JUST AS YOU CAN ) 
ial HAT a surprise! 
4 What a very pleasant surprise. To find 


back # (like Jane) that your money will buy twice 


2 
- asmuch silver as youthought. The famous 
1 Wm. Rogers & Son Silver, too! 
trip # ; 
- The set shown here, for instance (and 
wg” “ae age : 
ven isn’t it good looking?), contains twenty- 


six pieces. And it costs (you’d probably 
guess twice as much) only $17. 


iver 





For the difference between what you 
thought it would cost, and what it actually 
does cost, you can add salad forks, butter 
spreaders, iced-tea spoons, servers—all 
the pieces you have ever wanted—the 
extra pieces that are so essential. The set 
and the extra pieces for what you’d expect 
to pay for the set alone—that is good 
news, isn’t it? 


a 


Park 
rts 


ng 


thing 

And the quality of this silver (if you 
know plate) will amaze you. Each piece 
is heavily plated with pure silver, and the 
pieces you use most are reinforced with 
extra silver where the hardest wear comes. 


sing 
ans 


y va- d ; ere z 

Each piece carries an unlimited time guar- 
fing antee. Think of it! If, at any time (in 
Sea fifteen, twenty, thirty years, or as long as 


Ss you have it) you are dissatisfied with the 


service this silver gives, it will be replaced. 
Amazingly fine silver—and you can have 
twice as much of it. 


rson- 
rling- 


Now, a last word—about the patterns! 


, thes They’re the smartest things you ever 
ines looked at—Triumph and Mayfair. 
. See them both at your jeweler’s. See 

fecal them in sets of from 26 to 86 pieces. (Open ; ; > = 
stock, too, of course.) Compare the prices “My oe 26 pieces—6 dinner knives—6 dinner forks—6 4, <— 
with what you thought you would have to Riva se Pr teaspoons—6 tablespoons—sugar shell— and MAYFAIR yn 

turn. pay for similar sets. Compare the quality butter knife—complete with tray ..... only $17 rae 
with your own ideas of what really good ac sone tad a 43 — 
silver should be. Then (like Jane) go 3. . 


happily home, carrying twice as much sil- 
ver as you thought you could buy. And by O R &\ QO N 
the way, when you ask to see this silver... ’ ° 

—don’t say “Rogers”—say 


“Wm. Rogers & Son”! Sily erp la te 


Won't you write for our booklet “How to select . ae . 

i. a lies! a ee is Gees anaev pba The plate with the unlimited time guarantee 
assortment that can be bought with from $9.75 to 
$79.00.( Prices slightly higher in Canada. ) Address 
Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., Meriden, Conn., Dept. L. 3. 
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G lowing 


examples of 
good taste 


Lt pink a wonderful me- 
dium of expression is the 
art of lighting! 

How subtly yet eloquently it in- 
terprets the thoughtfulness and 
innate ae taste that guided 
your selection of appointments 
for your home. 


How necessary it is that your 
lighting equipment follow the 
spirit of your home’s architec- 
tural desigsn—and lend its own 
individuality and beauty to the 
charm of the ensemble. 


If your present home—though 
young in years— is old in its 
lack of appropriatelighting equip- 
ment —allow a Moe-Bridges 
dealer to explain to you the de- 
lightful decorative possibilities 
of Moe-Bridges fixtures. 


For every room in your home 
Moe-Bridges creations provide 
the distinctive beauty usually 
found only in expensive, custom- 
built equipment — yet their 
cost is well within the means 
of almost any home owner! 
If you are interested in the 
Opportunity offered you 
through the medium of 
authentically correct light- 
ing equipment, you will en- 
joy our new booklet, ‘When 
Evening Shadows Fall,’’ sent 
free upon receipt of coupon. 


Moe-Bripces COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 


— ARTISTIC ~ 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


OE-BRIDGES 


MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY, Milwaukee 


Please send me your instructive, 

free booklet on home lighting, 

“When Evening Shadows Fall.” 
Name......... 
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ridden out to the red east, his 
hawk on his wrist and the hunt- 
ing glow in his heart. He remem- 
bered, as through the night in 
distance one sees destroying fire, 
the hot, laughing, boy’s love of 
the game—love that was cruel, love that 
was lust. The dove stirred, and Denis 
rode out of the coppice at a steady pace, 
content to leave the bloody thing dead 
there upon the ground. 

Sunshine took him in the open field, 
and ring on ring the skylarks circled. But 
suddenly behind him, roused by what hid- 
den evil he could not guess, crows rose 
from the forsaken coppice, carrion crows 
in a black flock streaming away across the 
sky, cawing and crying ill omen. With an 
oath Denis clapped spurs to his horse, and 
the ground fled by, with wind singing in 
his ears, till he clattered into the court- 
yard of Alerc Castle. 

Abruptly he drew rein. At the great 
grilled doors others were dismounting: 
Catherine, a meager, arrogant figure in 
mustard and green velvet, still in graceful 
seat upon the saddle, and his young 
brother, already descended, already in an 
attitude of mincing indifference at her 
saddle bow, flicking his plumed hat on his 
silken knee, simpering with shoulder and 
elbow. Servants were making ready to 
take the horses. 


T SOUND of Denis’ coming Catherine 
turned and fluttered a hand at him; 
her other hand poised a little merlin on 
curved wrist. Denis turned in distaste 
from Francis’ face, pallid, immature, and 
complacent; and his eyes, that from the 
same inner sickening could not reach 
Catherine’s face, lingered upon her hands 
as they toyed with the merlin. 

“And you—what did your outing 
profit?’’ she was asking. He lifted his 
eyes to her face. His cousin Catherine at 
fifteen had woman knowledge enough for 
a king’s mistress; he read it in the gleam of 
her long eyes under white lids, but there 
was nothing more that he could read there. 
Abruptly he knew he was staring, and her 
question hung on air. 

“Profit? My bag is empty,” he said 
lightly, spreading his hands, and then he 
swung from the saddle, flung the reins to 
a servant, and strode up the great stone 
steps, with a nod over his shoulder. He 
saw, in that glance, Catherine dismount- 
ing, her hand in the boy’s and his head 
bent over it to press it slowly with his lips. 

With a sense of stifling closeness in the 
air he entered the great damp hall. There, 
midway on the great curved stair, his 
mother stood, her hand upon the rail, as 
though waiting. 

Immobile and gorgeous in russet and 
purple she stood, regarding him from un- 
der her French hood—peaked between 
her eyes, it suddenly struck him, like the 
hood of her Barbary falcon. 

Swiftly aware, under that penetrating 
gaze, of the hidden dove, he flung his cloak 
jauntily across his shoulder the better to 
conceal it, and bowed. 

““Madame my mother,” he greeted her, 
and continued on his way, mounting the 
wide stair where she stood. As he set his 
foot on the step below her she put forth 
her hand and touched him softly, impera- 
tively. 

“You rode far at the hunting,” she 
commented. 


“CPRING called,” he said smiling, with 

his eyes lifted no farther than the 
high bosom, rising half-bared from stiff 
satin, that had nurtured him. 

“And what did you kill?” said his 
mother. 

“‘What did I kill?”’ he repeated, hiding 
a tumult behind his smile. ‘‘No bag to 
boast of ——” 

“What did you kill,”’ repeated Madame 
la Duchesse smoothly, ‘‘that there is blood 
upon your hand?”’ 

He looked down at his wrist where 
Griffe had always sat, and saw it blood- 
streaked. The evil that lay in that little 
coppice crept here about him. 


The Dove and Falcon 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“Or perhaps,’’ said the duchesse evenly, 
“‘you cut yourself. Your heart flutters 
still, my son.” 

And she went on slowly, imperturba- 
bly, down the stair. 

Denis, standing a second more with his 
heart racing beneath the stir of the dove’s 
wings, leaped up the curving stairs, and 
strode the long stone corridor to his room. 

There, flinging his cloak aside, laying 
the netted dove gently upon the table, he 
sat down and drew inkhorn and paper to- 
ward him. Taking the plume, he touched 
it once to smiling lips, thought in his eyes, 
and then he bent his sunny head and 
wrote rapidly. 


: R the dove’s sake,” he wrote, “‘I 

have slain my falcon Griffe and hunt 

no more. Farewell, little white dove—I 
come again.” 

This was the message he tied to the leg 

of the netted dove, and then he freed it 

and carried it to the long slit of sunset that 




















was the window, and tossed it there to 
the high, rose-painted clouds, watching it 
smiling, dream in his eyes. 

And on the terrace below, where pea- 
cocks pecked and picked the grain she 
scattered, the eyes of the Duchesse d’Alerc 
followed, too, that vanishing snowy dot, as 
keen, as opaquely black as any bird of 
prey’s. 

A serving man was coming down the 
terrace to herd the peacocks to shelter for 
the night, a short-limbed fellow with 
brows that met. Madame la Duchesse 
summoned him with a commanding arch- 
ing of peaked brows. 

“Learn this for me,” she said swiftly 
and softly. ‘‘Who is it in the town of 
Bayonne keeps white homing pigeons?’”’ 


UT of a night of dreams April sweet, 
Denis awoke, and lay long, arms be- 
hind his head, smiling at the vaulted ceil- 
ing. In through the window shafts bird 
song came, and golden light, and after a 
little, slow hoofs across the courtyard and 
the voices of stablemen. Denis leaped from 
his bed, and got on his bravest clothes, 
wine red: slashed with amber, and a hat 
with a snowy plume—but not to go.hunt- 
ing. The hoofs gathered clattering below 
his window, and the brittle chiming of 
Catherine’s voice mingled with Francis’ 
languid falsetto. Denis, at the window, 
smiled down upon the posturing busi- 
ness of their mounting, tolerantly remote. 
The door swung open behind him, and 
he turned. Madame la Duchesse, statue- 
like in the doorway in the heavy folds of 
her millefleurs habit, regarded him. 

“Good morning, my mother,” he said 
with an effort toward affection, to hide 
the sense of her intrusion, and came to 
meet her. 

She did not enter, only laid her hand 
on his arm with that light touch that so 
held, so penetrated him. 

“You do not hunt with us, my son? 
No? Yet I cannot think you indisposed— 
you are brave as the morning.”’ 


Denis flushed. ‘“‘No, I’ve no 
heart for the sport today. Cruelty 
is in ill key with the spring.” 

“You, my child, could never 
be cruel,’’ she murmured. ‘‘ And 
yet, unwittingly, you are most 

cruel and merciless, Denis. I warn you 
to be pitiful.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Denis, 
staring. 

““The heart of a woman is soft,”’ sighed 
his mother, her heavy lids low upon her 
eyes. “‘Poor Catherine! It is a long time 
that you have kept her waiting for the 
word that shall wed you to her.” 

“Catherine!” cried Denis, 
“Mother, what are you saying?” 

“Only what was long ago written by 
destiny, Denis,”’ she said quietly. ‘‘ You 
will address her today, before the sun sets 
again.”” And with the least grip of thin 
fingers on his arm, she went. 

Denis stood sunk against the door frame 
with a curl of incredulous distaste upon 
his lips. Then he picked up his hat from 
the table and stepped slowly down the 
stairs. 

Francis and Catherine were already de- 
parting figures, golden in the sunny dust 
beyond the gates, and his mother was set- 
tling into the saddle as he came out of the 
castle. Ten paces distant, he saw her 
bend to the short-armed groom, but did 
not hear the man say quickly! 

“Clothilde Cadours. Her father is a 
weaver.” 


aghast. 


HE duchesse nodded. ‘‘ Watch her,”’’ 

she breathed between unmoving lips, 
and turned the high white stallion out of 
the courtyard. 

Denis stared after the straight dark 
figure absently. Then he clapped his 
hands and called “‘Bernard—my horse!” 
and put away the cloud that dimly 
crossed his sky. 

No further cloud, indeed, came in sight 
upon the horizon of Denis’ happiness that 
day. He avoided the short path that 
would lead through the dank hazel cop- 
pice, and galloped the meadow highway 
to Bayonne. And there in the little cob- 
bled square, where the fountain lisped, 
was the weaver’s daughter, and there the 
doves made sympathetic murmur ll 
about them as they paced the court or 
stood, she dabbling finger tips in the 
fountain water while he drank the beauty 
of her clear profile and talked the splen- 
did and high-sounding nonsense that is 
youth’s. As for Clothilde, there was not 
even girlhood’s coquetry in her replies; 
in nature as direct as the flight of her 
homing birds, she made no secret of the 
answering that shone sincere upon her 
lips and in her eyes. Willingly she gave 
him a dove in a basket to hang upon his 
saddle bow, that, parted, they might find 
consolation in the sweet folly of love 
words. April, in those southern prov- 
inces, is swift in ripening its buds to 
flower. 

Once in a long while some fat and busy 
townsman or a woman with a hamper 
passed through the court, heedless and un- 
heeded by the two among the pigeons. 
Neither had eyes for anything but the 
other’s eyes; least of all for the lounger 
around the corner of the street, just out 
of sight, just within earshot, a stupid- 
looking fellow with preposterously short 
arms. 


NCE, indeed, he idled near enough to 

glance vacantly into the square, and 
what he saw was the golden head of the 
young man bent low to the girl’s flushed 
face; her hand lay captured under his 
upon the basin’s rim. She lifted eyes filled 
with trouble. 

““Ah, Denis, when you speak of—mar- 
riage, I—I am afraid. Do you think that 
a woman so noble, so proud as the du- 
chesse your mother would take beneath 
her roof a girl like me, du peuple. There 
would be trouble, dark trouble, if she 
knew—this! You must not be seen to 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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What appetizer? What entree? What salad? What dessert? 





JELL-O Fruit Cocktail 
1 package Lemon Jell-O 


1 cup boiling water 

1 cup orange juice 

2 tablespoons sugar 

Y, cup canned pineapple, cubed 

¥, cup white grapes, halved, seeded, or 
Y% cup apple, cut fine 

Y, cup maraschino cherries 


Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. Add orange 
juice and sugar. Chill. When slightly thick- 
ened, add pineapple, grapes or apple, and 
cherries. Chill until firm. Serve in orange 
cups or in glasses. Serves 8. 


+ 


JELL-O Chicken Mousse 


Y package Lemon Jell-O 

1 cup boiling chicken broth, free from fat 
1 cup chicken, cut medium coarse 

1 cup celery, cut fine 

1 pimento, cut fine 

1 tablespoon vinegar 

yg teaspoon salt 

Shake of cayenne pepper 

% cup heavy cream, whipped 


Dissolve Jell-O in boiling broth. Chill. When 
cold and slightly thickened, beat with rotary 
egg-beater until consistency of whipped cream. 
Mix chicken, celery, pimento, vinegar, salt, 
and cayenne pepper. Add to Jell-O. Fold in 
whipped cream. Turn in mold. Chill until 
firm. Serve on lettuce and garnish with 
stuffed olives. Serves 6. 


+ 


JELL-O Salad Supreme 


1 package Lemon Jell-O 

1 pint boiling water (less 2 tablespoons) 
2 tablespoons vinegar 

Y% teaspoon salt 

Shake of cayenne pepper 

2 cups cabbage, cut fine 

l cup tart apple, cut fine 

8 stuffed olives, cut fine 


Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. Add vin- 
egar, salt, and cayenne pepper. Chill. When 
slightly thickened, stir in cabbage, apples, 
and olives. Put into individual molds. Chill 
unti! firm. Serve on lettuce with mayonnaise. 
Serves 6. 


+ 


JELL-O Cherry Sponge 


1 package Cherry Jell-O 

1 pint boiling water 

12 marshmallows, cut very fine 
Few grains of salt 

6 drops almond extract 


Dissc ve Jell-O in boiling water. Add marsh- 
mallows and stir until dissolved. Add salt 
and flavoring. When cold and slightly thick- 
ened, whip with rotary egg-beater until con- 
sistency of whipped cream. Pour into indi- 
Vidual or large molds. Chill until firm. Serve 
With or without plain cream. Serves 6. 


+ 
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_ brings dozens 
of answers ! 


- JELLO- 





“Through the Menu with Jell-O” 
... @ new booklet 


RESH inspiration for the woman who has to 
plan three meals a day! 


Jell-O desserts, yes—recipes which will bring 
new laurels to ‘‘America’s most famous des- 
sert.’’ And in addition, recipes that will show 
how Jell-O’s beauty and delicate, fruity taste 
enhance the attractiveness of salads. 


Recipes for entrées—‘‘left-overs’’ and other 
ordinary, every-day foods that are given new 
flavor and charm when combined with Jell-O! 


Recipes for appetizers—colorful, piquant in- 
troductions to distinguished dinners. 


They are all in the new booklet. It’s free. 
Use the coupon on this page to send for it. 


Jell-O is certainly a versatile food. Crystal- 
clear gelatin enlivened by the pure flavor of 
fresh fruits! So easy to digest that it is in a 
class by itself! Nourishing. Economical. Quickly 
prepared—with never a chance of failure! Read 
the interesting recipes on. this page—serve 
Jell-O for dinner tonight! 


Your grocer has. it, in-five pure fruit flavors. 
Be sure to get. genuine Je//-O. The cleverly 
sealed package protects flavor and purity. 


FIVE PURE FRUIT FLAVORS 


10c a package 








Tue Jett-O Company, Inc., 5.—t.H.J.-3-28 
Lz Roy, New Yorx. 

Please send me free, the new recipe book- 
let—**Through the Menu with Jell-O.” 
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CUO. . <. tyitialnas th peace hee Ee OPT er tee ee 
In Canada, address The Jell-O Company of Canada, Ltd. 





812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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1] ightens women's work/ 





For 


This new ‘‘Bathroom Mop”’ is 
now being shown by your Ful- 
ler Man. It is already becom- 
ing one of the most popular 
items in the Fuller line of 
household cleaning equipment. 


It keeps the bathroom spotless 
and has a dozen daily uses in 
the kitchen too. It makes easy 
work of mopping around, un- 
der and behind the bathtub, 
washbowl, kitchen sink, ra- 
diators, windows, refrigera- 
tors, set tubs, washing ma- 
chines and in all small spaces. 
It is just what you have always 
wanted for quick mopping at 
any time. 


athroom Mop — 


a welcome aid to 


spotless homes 


a little mop for the little spatters in bathroom and kitchen, women naturally 
turned to Fuller. From a million homes, Fuller Men brought word of this real need i 
for a time-and-labor-saving aid to supplement the big Fuller Wet Mop. 


With your big, regular size 
Fuller Wet Mop, which you 
need for thorough scrubbing 
and washing of floors, you 
will want this new convenient 
Bathroom Mop too. It has a 
special hook so you can hang 
it up from any convenient 
ledge or radiator. No nail is 
necessary. 


~ ~ 


Your Fuller Man will show you this new Bathroom 
Mop when he calls or he will come before his next 
regular call if you ‘phone your nearest Fuller Office 
or write The Fuller Brush Company, 1096 Windsor 
Avenue, Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush 
Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) Be sure to ask 
for free booklet,.‘‘The Cleaning Problems of the 
Home.”’ 
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This big Fuller VA 





.... is ‘big brother’’ to the new 
Fuller Bathroom Mop. 


Thousands of women now prefer it 
because it has these distinct advan- 
tages: It picks up all the dirt. 
Doesn't rub it in. Is light. Wrings 
easily. Has no exposed metal parts. 
Gets into corners. Is sanitary . . . easy 
to clean. Is durable and economical. 














Genuine 
Fu.ter Propucts 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
and trade mark 


ulley 


Look for both! 
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—the enemy of glowing health... of beauty... and of charm 








< pond fragile line where the healthy pink of | 


gums meets the pearly white of teeth—that 
is The Danger Line. 


It is called The Danger Line because it is the 
place where decay strikes its most treacherous 
blow. In the tiny V-shaped crevice formed 
around each tooth, food particles collect and fer- 
ment. Acids are formed that cause decay and 
often, too, Pyorrhea or dangerous gum irritations. 


Not only this. But from decayed teeth poisons 
are generated which can cause serious illness. 
Women who suffer from the slow poisoning of 
decaying teeth or infected gums may not neces- 
sarily be ill. But they may find the charm of 
glowing health waning. For lack of vitality 
makes faces old. Pain, as well as worry, causes 
wrinkles. 


Guard The Danger Line 


Take care of your teeth. Your health often 
depends on them. And it is so simple to protect 
them. Dentists agree overwhelmingly that acids 
at The Danger Line are the most frequent cause 
of tooth decay and gum irritations. It follows, 
therefore, that to safeguard teeth and gums you 
must combat the attack of these acids. 


There is one dentifrice today that gives you 
the necessary protection. It is Squibb’s Dental 
Cream, made with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 
For Milk of Magnesia is recommended by dentists 
everywhere as a perfect means of neutralizing the 
acids in the mouth. 


Squibb’s gives lasting protection 


Squibb’s Dental Cream contains over 50 per cent 
of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. It reaches all 
those tiny pits and crevices on your teeth which 
are inaccessible to any toothbrush. There it 
remains, neutralizing destructive acids, prevent- 
ing decay, fighting the peril of Pyorrhea, safe- 
guarding the health and vigor of your entire 
system. 


Make your teeth and gums safe at The Danger 
Line. Use Squibb’s Dental Cream night and 
morning. It contains no grit. It heals the gums 


DANGER 
LINE 


| 





SQUIBB’S 
DENTAL CREAM 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


and soothes sensjtive teeth. See your dentist 
twice a year. You will be safeguarded from 
decay and its threat of disease and attendant 
misery. At all druggists’—only 40 cents for a 
large tube. 

Read what the dentists say 


In almost any drug store you will find dozens of 
dentifrices. In every publication you find many 
conflicting theories on mouth hygiene. Which 
is right? What dentifrice shall you use? 


That the question might be answered by high- 
est authorities, E. R. Squibb & Sons asked a 
world-famous research institution to make an 
investigation that would include the entire 
dental profession. 40,000 practicing dentists 
were asked certain questions relating to mouth 
hygiene. Here is summary of their replies. 

95% of the answers agree that acids most frequently 
cause tooth decay and gum irritation. 


95% of the answers state that the most serious 
trouble occurs at the place where teeth meet gums— 
known as The Danger Line. 


85% state that the best product to prevent these acids 
from causing decay and irritating the gums is Milk of 
Magnesia. 

Surely, in the face of such overwhelming 
evidence there can be no doubt that Squibb’s 
Dental Cream, made with Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia, will really bring protection. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York. Manufactur- 
ing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858. 


“7 





Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
helps to keep you fit 
The strength and energy we use up every day must be 
renewed if we are to remain at the peak of our powers. 
This renewal depends on alimentation. 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia promotes 
proper alimentation by virtue of its two- 
fold action. Its antacid quality helps 
counteract improper digestion. And its 
mild laxative action helps to relieve the 
system from the burden of fermenting 


food. At all druggists’, only 25c¢ and 
5oc a bottle. It is The Standard of Quality. 
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(Continued from Page 134) 


come here again and again. I must meet 
you in some quiet place no one could 
guess. 

~ “Here in the town? Where 4 

“Not in the town.” She shook her 

head. ‘“‘Here I am known, and you blaze 
out like sunshine in our dull streets. 
Wait—now I know! As you come down 
from the castle, along the little path that 
leads through the coppice—there you 
shall find me, there in the 
hazels! At noon tomor- 
row!” 
Denis clapped on his 
hat, mounted his horse, 
and rode out, smiling like 
a man in a happy dream, 
with never a glance for the 
idler leaning by the wall 
with his hat pulled over 
heavy brows. 

The dream wrapped him 
still when he entered the 
bleak reality of life in the 
Chateau d’Alerc. Dinner 
in the great hall was bleak. 
At the table’s head was his 
mother, a jewel burning 
between her breasts, her eyes under 
the peaked headdress burning somberly. 
Never once did she turn those eyes upon 
Denis, but when they rose from table she 
cast him one commanding glance that 
brought him to her side and held him 
while the others left the room. 





J Y SON, you have not yet bound 

yourself in betrothal to Catherine.” 
The words were spoken as a level state- 
ment. 

‘““Ma mére ” Denis broke forth 
desperately, torn from his dream, and 
stopped, biting his lips. What use to say 
he did not love her, to a woman who 
looked on love as weakness? “She is my 
cousin,” he objected briefly. 

“She is your chosen bride,” the du- 
chesse said, fixing him with her jet gaze. 
“Denis, it must be done at once—to- 
night.” 

“By Our Lady, madame,” Denis burst 
forth hotly, “I think you forget I am no 
longer an unbreeched baby to be handled 
and dandled as you will!’’ 

“As I will,’ repeated his mother in a 
voice of steel, her eyes unflinching. “I 
am but saving you from folly, Denis. 
Think you, in your poor blind simplicity, 
that all your oglings and fondlings go 
unseen? ’”’ 

Denis, choking a cry of fury, stared at 
his mother, the slow red mantling him, as 
though she were a thing incredible and 
horrid. She went on, unwavering, ‘‘To- 
night you are to pledge yourself to 
Catherine. The wedding shall be has- 
tened with all possible speed. Your wel- 
fare is closest to my heart, my son.” 

He laughed, loud and ironic. ‘‘Then 
console yourself with that, mother. I’d 
no more marry Catherine than I would a 
country sow!” 

“Or a town pigeon,” said his mother 
quietly, and his eyes crossed with hers 
suddenly. ‘‘Hear me, Denis,” she said, 
with that hypnotic hand upon his arm. 
“Tonight you plight your troth to Cath- 
erine—for the sake, if you will, of that 
little town pigeon.” 





HER eyes, implacable and unfathom- 
ably black, held him a moment more, 
and then she turned and rustled to the 
door, erect and somber. On the threshold 
shi said over her narrow shoulder, “‘I 
give you one hour,” and then was gone. 
‘The minutes of an April night pass with 
a slow sweetness to make the heart ache. 
In the disused moat about the chateau 
the frogs marked their passing with a 
rhythmic chorus praising spring. The 
dusk was faintly green, and full of the 
Odor of fresh roots and budding things. 
Over the roofs of Bayonne, beyond the 
low meadows to the pallid west, the eve- 
ning star trembled tenderly. At his win- 
dow, burning cheek against the casement, 
Denis stood, drinking its tranquillity, 





passion afire in his heart And in the dusk 
of her own chamber the duchesse sat, her 
eyes fixed on that same star, waiting. 

The watchman in the courtyard below 
cried the hour, and she rose, rustling in 
the dark. 

Francis and Catherine, in the candle- 
lighted hall, never saw her as she entered 
thedoorway silently. But she paused there 
a moment to see Francis, leaning close be- 
hind the girl, slip a hand slowly up her 
white neck and about her chin, lifting it 
to a sudden hot pressure 
of his lips. Then she spoke. 

‘‘Francis,’’ she said 
evenly. 

He sprang back and 
stood looking at her, pant- 
ing and pallid. 

“‘T have matters to talk 
of with you,’’ she said 
calmly. ‘‘ Will you join me 
in my chamber?” 

And she passed out with 
that stiff rustling as of 
pinions. 

Francis found her, stand- 
ing behind the great table 
in her room, waiting beside 
one tall lit candle. 

“Francis,” she said, with a look of dis- 
taste upon her thin lips, “‘enough of this 
wantoning, pray.” 

The boy stood, hot now, stammering 
and wetting his soft mouth. ‘Mother 
you do me wrong! Catherine, she id 

The duchesse cut him short with a curt 
laugh. “‘If she cannot have the cock she 
will take the cockerel. Little inbred 
wretch! But her blood is as blue as any in 
France, and I choose that it shall run in 
the veins of the sons of my son who is to 
master Alerc.”’ 

“T want her; Denis doesn’t!” Francis 
said hotly. ‘‘His blood is watered like a 
monk’s ——”’ 

“Enough!”’ she said again, with a sharp 
blow on the table, and her voice was 
edged. “Go now, and obey hereafter. 
And—send the servant Bernard here to me 
at once.” 





HE west had darkened to deep blue 

under the tranced eyes of Denis at the 
window, when his door was suddenly and 
noisily flung open. 

“What is it?”’ Denis turned, staring 
through the gloom. A figure came 
abruptly forward, into the half light. It 
was Francis. 

““Denis—take heed!’”’ He was speak- 
ing breathlessly, as though from a conflict 
of hot emotion. ‘‘Our mother is a fiend 
and a devil, and she’s laic} ner hate on your 
little town wench.” 

“‘Sweeten your tongue, boy,” Denis said 
sharply. ‘“‘What are you saying?” 

“She knows your trysting in the hazel 
coppice,” Francis said, speaking just 
above his breath, fearfully now. ‘“‘She’s 
sending Bernard, the apish brute, to find 
the girl there before you do. Then 
he’ll ——”’ He made a gesture as of one 
who wrings a fowl’s neck. ‘“‘I listened at 
her door and heard,’”’ he ended, in the 
stony pause that Denis never broke 
There was silence in the dim room save 
for their uneven breathing. ‘‘Now— 
leave Catherine to me, will you?” Francis 
begged uneasily. 

“Take her; I want nothing of her!” 
Denis broke out, turning and burying his 
face against the stone wall. 

He heard the door close, cautiously 
now. Horror held him. “Dieu et les 
anges!” he broke out, smiting the wall. 
““My mother!” 


WAVE of hideous feeling washed him. 
Then he pulled himself together and 
wiped the sweat from his brow. He would 
steal out unseen and saddle his horse him- 
self; he could ride with Clothilde to 
safety, tonight—never to return to these 
black walls. 

There was another sound at the door, a 
creak and then a click. Denis was there 
in a stride, turning the handle. The door 
was locked. Through the thick paneling 
he heard a rustling go down the passage. 
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It’s hard to believe that so much goodness can be condensed into so 
small a space. Yet each “STEERO” bouillon cube contains the magic 
palate-tickling flavor that makes 101 new dishes ... Ask your 
dealer to send you a box of these skilfully blended cubes. . Dissolved 
in boiling water, they make a delicious bouillon ,to serve on any 
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Charming spring colors 


for old or faded dresses 


White 
RIT 


WHITE RIT 
removes dye 
from colored 
fabrics, also 
spots, stains and 
iscolorations 
from white 
goods. 15c per 
package. 


oie 


Harmless as 
boiling water 
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FAST DYES OR TINTS 


| pbs so easy to use RIT. So easy to restore every 
time-faded garment into lovely, modish colors 
of early spring. 


Simply choose those colors most becoming to you 
from the popular shades of blue, brown and green— 
or the daintier hues of rose, beige, orchid and grey— 
and then, for only 15c—a dress, new in color and 
new in loveliness. 


And you can feel perfectly safe about your sheerest 
gowns. For New Improved RIT is guaranteed to either 
fast dye or tint che finest fabrics with perfect results. 


Of course, there are a myriad of other uses for RIT. 
Dainty lingerie tints, stockings colored to match 
your dresses, children’s clothes freshened and 
brightened, curtains and drapes in the home 
changed to new harmonious colors : + + you'l] sim- 
ply revel in the magic of RIT! 


At any drug or department store you'll find 
New Improved RIT in 24 beautiful colors. And 
only 15c per package. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 W. Jackson Boulevard + Chicago, Ill. 
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He wrenched and shouted. He banged 
with his fists and shook the impassive 
door. Footsteps sounded. Servants run- 
ning. Then he heard a low voice speak, 
and the footsteps died confusedly away 
down the long corridors. He was prisoned 
here, fifty sheer feet above ground, behind 
a door of Norman oak. He thought of 
ropes of bedclothes, but the sheets, frail 
linen, and -the old lace counterpane, an 
antique of Castile, tore in his hands when 
he tried to knot them. Then he remem- 
bered the dove. His heart leaped with 
relief, like a hind released from tether. He 
could send the dove with warning tomor- 
row—not tonight, for no carrier flies in the 
dark, but with the first light of dawn. 
With needless haste he lighted a candle 
and sat down to write the message: 


My beloved, come not to the little copse, 
or you are dead. It is I who will come for 
you. I leave this accursed house the moment 
I can gain my liberty. Then England—you 
and I together. As you love life, stir not 
until I come. 


He took the basket from beneath the 
table and lifted the lid carefully. The 
huddled dove regarded him with round 
bright eye. Soothingly, caressingly, Denis 
stroked it, and bound the scrap of paper 
to the little pink foot. Then he covered 
the basket once more and flung himself full- 
length upon his bed, to wait for day. 

The birds woke him. Denis sprang from 
the great old bed, young life flooding warm 
through his veins. Today he was for 
England, with Clothilde by his side! 


LL eagerness, he drew the basket forth 
and opened it. There lay the dove, 
quiet, bright-eyed, its breast feathers 
throbbing gently over its brave little heart. 
Clothilde’s cheek would soon brush the 
snowy wing. He gave it water froma bowl; 
then he strode to the open window and 
flung the pigeon forth, a white flutter, up, 
up against the morning sky. 

Up, high and higher into the blue 
mounted the pigeon, all eager for the cote 
at home where little hungry mouths would 
be entreating for her—Bayonne, and 
home. With her landmark in her eyes, 
she winged off, level and true as an arrow. 

Denis’ eyes dropped idly to the mead- 
ows below, where the sun was just striking 
with its first dazzling sword flash. A cry 
broke from his lips. There in the long 
field below the chateau a figure waited on 
a tall white horse, immobile, alert, the 
sunlight glinting on the reins and the 
metal broidering of the riding skirt, upon 
the jeweled hand poising a steel-taut hunt- 
ing hawk. Even as Denis stared she 
loosed the jesses and tossed the monster 
bird from her wrist, and up he ringed in 
powerful great circles. 


The arrowing dove saw him. Up she 
spiraled, terror in her soft breast, seeking 
safety in height, well knowing that once 
above her, the falcon would stoop in a 
fatal rush. The thin air whistled through 
white wings and dark, the tiny heart 
pounded pitifully and the pursuer’s steel 
wings bore him up—up and up. 

Then, well above the dove, the falcon 
stooped like a plummet, dropped into the 
void. With the lightning speed of her 
race the dove veered as he fell. 

““Sacré! the duchesse breathed, strain- 
ing her upcast eyes. “‘ Now he must climb 
again!” 

Breath came back to the lungs of Denis 
at the window. 


INY figures now in the blue, the dove 

and falcon sank and rose and veered, 
she driven back, driven down, a flashing 
white speck in infinity, a battling mother 
heart great with courage. Suddenly, with 
a cry that reached the watcher at the 
castle window, the duchesse slashed her 
mount and plunged across the meadow. 
White wings and black had met in wild 
commotion in the sky above. Fluttering, 
tumbling, they fell the airy spaces, and 
the rider, eyes aloft, raced toward them 
over the meadow at a mad, triumphant 
gallop. A rabbit sprang in terror from its 
hole at her horse’s feet. 

Denis saw that, saw the horse stumble 
heavily as its hoof plunged into the hole, 
saw the broidered figure flung incredibly 
over the plunging horse’s head, down ina 
heap on the meadow daisies. It was Denis 
who roused the castle, brought the serv- 
ants running to release him; Denis who 
was the first to reach the still, dark figure 
of the chatelaine d’Alerc. There on the 
moveless bosom, stiff under jeweled bro- 
cade, sat the somber bird of evil, the dove 
in his talons, waiting his mistress’ com- 
mand. Denis knelt, forgiveness on his 
lips, and took from the falcon’s clutch the 
limp white bundle of feathers, with its 
secret of life and death. 


So runs the tale, as far as dreaming 
eyes can read it, in the fading threads of 
the old tapestry known as the Dove and 
Falcon. Were there other tapestries, 
now lost, that pictured the wedding pro- 
cession of the lord of Alerc and his lovely 
bride, or the happy life that brimmed the 
old chateau to its open windows? Per- 
haps, long ago, there were, for it is known 
that the handsomest ancestor of the 
present Duke d’Alerc—who so generously 
opens his castle to the public upon every 
Tuesday— Denis, the golden-headed, mar- 
ried a commoner, the good and beautiful 
daughter of a Bayonne weaver, and that 
they two were granted sons as keen as 
falcons and daughters gentle as doves. 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


From where he stood the man could 
watch the sail-winged march of sprightly 
Ephemeridz. To some of these, great 
trout rose slowly, inhaled them with a 
sucking sound. 

A cedar waxwing paused from flight on 
the tip of White-Water’s rod. He stopped 
his fishing, allowing his fly to float down- 
stream unheeded. Intrigued by its utter 
fearlessness, he examined, with a glow of 
warmth, this painted mite, and pursed his 
lips to speak to it. As it sailed away he 
raised his eyes—and beheld the fox. 

Instead of stopping, White-Water con- 
tinued with his fishing; stealing glances, 
on his back cast, toward the rock where 
Rusty lay. Scarcely distinguishable from 
the contour of the rust-streaked limestone 
was the outline of the animal. With 
squinted eyes and flattened ears, he lay 
there watching. 

The belly of White-Water’s line leaped 
forward, then straightened out in perfect 
form. He twitched the slack. The leader 
looped; the fly dropped lightly and, after 


settling on an ice-planed bowlder, slid 
gently off and took the current. A sudden 
swirl, a flash of red. The fly returned un- 
harmed. He tried again, this time alert to 
strike more quickly. Five casts he made 
in all, each one rewarded by a twelve-inch 
flash of speckled slenderness, but nothing 
more, 

White-Water eased his feelings audibly 
and, turning a peevish eyé on Rusty, took 
heed of the animal’s uncanny interest in 
his actions. A superstitious thought be- 
gan to nag for recognition. He laughed it 
off, but only for the moment, then back it 
came, to stay. “That devil’s jinxing me, 
as sure as shootin’.”” 

Gaining the bank, he tossed his creel and 
net across a hemlock bough and propped 
his rod erect beside them. 

A moment later Rusty very nearly lost 
his balance and tumbled from his perch. 
This fascinating stranger, after dropping 
to his hands and knees, was now deporting 


(Continued on Page 143) 
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Pears — 
Juicy, Sweet and 
Luscious 


How many ways 
do you serve them? 


Almost everyone knows Pear and 
Lettuce salad! But how about this 
old favorite “‘dressed up”? For in- 
stance with pimiento cheese? Or with 
cottage cheese and walnuts? Or with 
chopped ginger with strips of pi- 
miento or with Drei Monte Sliced 
Pineapple? Still the same delicious 
salad—but different enough for en- 
tirely new enjoyment. 

In desserts, too, your possibilities 
are just as varied. Have you ever 
served Det Monte Pears with a 
beaten sauce of hot pear juice and 
melted chocolate? Or Det Monte 
Pears with gingerbread, served with 
the heated syrup; or Det Monte 
Pears filled with left-over crushed 
pineapple and sprinkled with cocoa- 
nut? Then there are Det Monte 
Pears in orange jelly, topped with 
whipped cream—Drt Monte Pears 
covered and baked with soft crumbs, 
a few drops of lemon juice, cinnamon 
and brown sugar. 


After all, why 
shouldn't you be 
sure before you buy 


~cspecially when you know the 
quality DEL MonTE 
always offers 


Certainly it’s worth your while! 

And there is absolutely no reason why 
you shouldn’t be certain—either! Even 
with the different grades and the many 
brands on the market you ought to ex- 
pect, and get, the highest quality fruits 
without a moment’s question. 

Det Monte Products, tested by years 
of use, identified by a label you know, al- 
ready the largest selling brand of canned 
fruits on the American table, offer a year 
in and year-out guide to just the quality 
and flavor you want. 

Always dependable—yet really eco- 
nomical in cost! And you avoid all the 
guesswork that goes with an unknown 


brand. =, 
Why not make up your mind to see , A 4 
that you get Det Monte? Ask for it by 


name. Not only on fruits, but on many 
BRAND 


vegetables and prepared foods as well, 
QUALITY 


For many other menu suggestions 
send for “The Det Monte Fruit 
Book.” A handy collection for every- 
day use. Free! Dept. 124, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco. 


this one label stands for the best—an 
advance assurance of the quality inside 
the can! 
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Just be sure you say TEL MONTE 


IT PAYS TO INSIST IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
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at other vegetable can give you 
such all year round variety‘ 
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cAsparagus Tips 
in Tomato Aspic, 


Recipe book, page 9 


Asparagus Tip Cocktail, 
Recipe book, page 9 


Asparagus Piquante 
(Cheese Sauce) 


Think of it!—no limit to the season, no limit to the number of 

ways you can serve it. Appetizers, soups, salads, “made-up” dishes 

CALIFORNI A for any meal—always ready to serve with little or no preparation. 
Why not take advantage of the variety that California Canned 


Asparagus offers you, every month of the year? 
CANNERS LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA — ASPARAGUS SECTION 
Dept. 132—451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California 


Packed in 3 sizes of cans- 


Seren The Worlds J Most Popular Salad ands 


round cans. LONG SPEARS 
in tall square cans 
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(Continued from Page 140) 


himself in a manner likened to which the 
gyrations of a bee-stung heifer would be 
the essence of lissome grace. 

White-Water had overshot the mark. 
The telepathic angel of the wild things had 
warned the fox of danger. The thing was 
too grotesque to be sincerely natural. 
Rusty left the rock in sudden panic and 
slipped away in the heavy brush. 

White-Water seized the opportunity 
which Rusty’s exit had afforded and ran 
for the rock as the animal disappeared. 
Crouched over, in an abortive effort to 
reduce his enormous bulk, White-Water 
crashed through the heavy undergrowth 
with the ease of a ten-ton truck, and a 
like degree of silence. 
In prone discomfort, 
he waited behind the 
rock for Rusty to re- 
turn. He’d teach the 
pesky brute a trick or 
two. He’d chuck a 
scare into his thievin’ 
hide that would jolt 
his dog-gone family. 
Three minutes passed, 
and nothing hap- 
pened—nothing other 
than the countless 
pleasant adventures 
that come of hiding in 
a bramble patch. 

He got to his feet 


and looked about him. 2 — 
Across a fern and weed —— 
grown gully he dis- =_ 
covered Rusty. , 


Boldly prone on an- 








picked out the lurking fox. For his look- 
out Rusty had chosen one of the rocky 
peninsulars, and lay beside a spray of 
nodding rock fern, twenty feet above the 
meadow. 

Time had seasoned Rusty’s self- 
assurance; seemed to flavor it with a cool 
contempt which mocked at White-Water’s 
clumsy gesture of intimidation. This af- 
front to his personal dignity pricked the 
man to the frenzy of an outraged parent. 
Respect for Gabe annulled the thought 
of injuring the animal but did not ex- 
tend itself to righteous punishment. To 
White-Water’s distorted reason Rusty’s 
persistent spying was inspired by more 
than native curiosity; indeed, was vested 
with a pernicious form of deviltry which 
had served to spoil his 
fishing. And White- 
Water had a predilec- 
tion for solitude while 
thus engaged. 


MPLOYING what 
he considered, in 
his ignorance of 
Rusty’s penetration, 
to be a superlative 
piece of strategy, 
White-Water dissem- 
bled, turning his left 
side to the animal, and 
securing as he did so 
a pebble from his 
right-hand pocket. 
Hiding this in his 
ample palm, he faced 
about to estimate the 
range. 
Just then a strange 








other rock he lay, 
sunning himself on a 
treeless ridge, and patiently waiting to 
see what time brought forth. 
White-Water whooped and waved an 
arm, but Rusty never budged; just eyed 
him with the appraising look of a master 
critic and the calm of a St. Bernard. 


HE man returned to his fishing in a 

chastened frame of mind. Despite him- 
self, a sneaking respect for Rusty’s intelli- 
gence was dawning in his mind. But he’d 
be teetotally damned if any fox critter 
could crab his fishing an’ get away with 
it for long. Thus musing, he stooped at 
the edge of the stream and picked up 
several good-sized pebbles. 

A minute later White-Water creeled a 
tiny trout, the only fish his creel con- 
tained. While changing his fly his eye 
returned to Rusty’s gallery seat. The im- 
possible fox was back again, was eying 
him now with the impish mien of an am- 
bassador from Hades. 

White-Water’s rod changed hands, and 
as the stone he threw whizzed wildly over- 
head, Rusty vanished. Ina minute he was 
back again. And then it was that the man 
remarked the strange effect of horns con- 
veyed by the animal’s pointed ears. 
White-Water blinked his eyes and tried 
another fly. Then, discarding subterfuge, 
he moved boldly in the animal’s direction. 

This move requiring no interpretation, 
Rusty faded across a weed-grown gully to 
resume position in his second-line defense. 
Upon topping the rise and noting Rusty’s 
new position, White-Water rolled along in 
his direction with the deadly persistence 
of a whippet tank. Again the fox re- 
treated, perching himself for observation 
on another ridge near by. Thus for half a 
mile this novel drama unfolded like a 
movie comic. 


VEN White-Water found the hazards 

of such travel trying. Rivulets of per- 
spiration scored the fly dope on his face, 
while the hollow of his spinal column be- 
came the mother channel for a series of 
spring-fed feeders. 

Presently the brush retreated, gave 
way to a soothing stretch of meadow, 
from either side of which rose granite 
ridges mottled with greenish moss and 
lichen. Knee-deep in wind-tossed meadow 
grass, White-Water paused to search the 
rocky walls. Presently his telescopic vision 


thing happened. From 
a raspberry patch 
which grew along the base of the ridge, 
and slightly to his right, came the terrified 
squeal of a bear cub. This was followed 
by the mother’s anxious response, also 
from the berry patch, but somewhere to 
the left of him—first a hollow “woof” 
preceding a rather toothy snarl as her head 
appeared above the brake and her beady 
eyes took in the startled man. 

From its antithesis White-Water’s at- 
titude abruptly changed to that of alert 
defense. Ashe balanced for action he took 
a grain of comfort from the knowledge 
that he had seen much larger bears than 
this. 

Squealing at every jump, the little fel- 
low, as yet unseen by White-Water, 
crashed headlong through the bramble for 
its mother. A bee which the cub had 
taken into its mouth while feeding was 
the real cause of this juvenile eruption. 
To the mother, however, White-Water 
loomed as the author of her baby’s out- 
burst; and straightway, on purely ma- 
ternal impulse, she made for him without 
the courtesy of warning. 


N THE assumption that if he made no 

menacing gesture the bear would take 
herself and babies off, White-Water stood 
his ground—not, however, without a 
mental reservation for a soft spot in his 
hypothesis. Should the contingency 
arise, he held himself in readiness to make 
the best of a distasteful situation by tak- 
ing offensive measures. 

Just as White-Water glimpsed the furry 
forms of a pair of cubs in the act of scram- 
bling up a birch tree, the mother bear 
burst through the bushes, and to her he 
gave his undivided attention. 

Though annoyed by the animal’s bad 
manners in the face of his quite obvious 
innocence, White-Water showed no fear 
of her, and this for the simple reason that 
he felt none. 

The annoyance occasioned by Rusty’s 
eccentricities had very nearly wrecked his 
patience, and this was the final cut to his 
lacerated feelings. Now, for the first time 
in several years, the joy of combat mas- 
tered him, waking to sudden life the slum- 
bering seed of physical pride and prowess. 
He shed his irritation as one would shed a 
hampering cloak, and a spark of joyous 
anticipation kindled in his single eye. His 
smile was like a solar beam deflected by 
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300 


PAGES 
FULL OF 
NEW 
YORK'S 
LATEST 
STYLES 





ready. It is a huge book, 
the same size as your fa- 
vorite fashion magazine— 
PictorialReview,Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, McCall’s Magazine 
and others of this type. It has 
three hundred pages packed 
full of the most desirable, up-to- 
the-minute New York wearing 
apparel for women, men and 
children, including dresses, 
coats, millinery, shoes, hosiery, 
underwear, men’s clothes, 
boys’ clothes, girls’ clothes and 
infants’ wear. 





E take this opportunity 
to express our thanks 
to the millions of old 


customers and new friends 
who have made NATIONAL 
BELLAS HESS sucha sensa- 


tional success. 


NATIONAL BELLAS 
HESS is the world’s largest 
fashionhouse sellingevery thing 
to wear direct by mail. It spe- 
cializes only in New York’s 
very latest styles at America’s 
lowest prices( we have a unique 
lowest price guarantee that in- 
sures your buying for less at 
NATIONAL BELLAS HESS 
than at any other store in the 
country ). 


The new NATIONAL 
BELLAS HESS Style Book 
for Spring and Summer is now 


Simply mail the coupon be- 
low and we will send you this 
beautifully printed Style Book, 
lavishly illustrated in rich 
colors, rotogravure and black 
and white half-tones. 










HESS co. Inc. 


desty Avenue 
Ae ieee City, Mo. 


w York City Ree +1 this coupon to ONF oe 
vs he Mississipp! ane Mississippi River -_ 
(if you live east of Y you live west aS vhs peony your ie 
ters—lt me my «ve 
York beote Store) Kindly Snack Fashions for Spring 
ook of ew 





NATIONAL BELLAS 
269 West 24th Street 
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ou may have 
You may pave 


Watch for these danger signs = 


~~ too easily tired 

~~ 108s of weight 

-~ indigestion 

-~ cough that hangs on 


Let your doctor decide 








UBERCULOSIS can be cured 

more easily than any other dan- 

gerous, chronic disease. Some 
doctors say “arrested”, others say 
“cured” —it amounts to the same 
thing. If it is detected in its early 
stages it can be stopped before serious 
damage is done. 


For thousands of years, tuberculosis 
has been mankind's great scourge. 
Whole families have been blotted out. 
Even now, when science knows ex- 
actly what causes tuberculosis, how to 
prevent it and how to cure it, one 
family in every 50 pays toll to this 
disease. These tragedies are largely 
due to ignorance or neglect. 


Young people of high-school ages, and 
young women up to the age of 25, are 
especially susceptible. Tuberculosis 
exacts heavy penalties from men and 
women between 25 and 50—at the time 
when most needed by their families. 


The danger signals of tuberculosis are 
usually plain to be seen and the danger 
is great—unless the signals are heeded. 
Tuberculosis is like a fire started by a 
match. Stepped on immediately, the 
fire is stamped out completely. But if 
permitted to gain too much headway, 
it sweeps on to destruction. 


In the month of March, 1928, a nation- 
wide campaign for the early diagnosis 
of tuberculosis will be conducted by 
more than 1500 tuberculosis and health 
associations of the United States. They 
will organize meetings where informa- 
tion will be given, motion pictures and 
posters will be shown and pamphlets 
distributed, all emphasizing the impor- 
tance of early diagnosis. 


People will be told to watch for the first 


signs of tuberculosis. They will be 
asked to answer these four questions: 


1. Do you tire easily? 

2. Are you losing weight? 

3. Do you suffer from indigestion? 
4. Have youa cough which hangs on? 


There will be many instances, of course, 


‘in which people may have all four of 


these weaknesses without having con- 
tracted tuberculosis. But if the answer 
is “yes” to any one or more of these 
questions, act instantly. Go to your 
physician for a complete medical exami- 
nation. He will not merely put his ear 
to your partly covered chest and then 
give an opinion. With stethoscope on 
bared chest, perhaps with X-ray photo- 
graphs and other diagnostic tests, he 
will seek to discover definitely the con- 
dition of your lungs. Then he will ad- 
vise what should be done for preven- 
tion or cure. 


Hopeful, but ill-advised sufferers have 
wasted millions of dollars on so-called 
“remedies” for tuberculosis, in spite of 
the fact that all great medical authori- 
ties agree that not one person has ever 
been cured in this way. But, on the 
other hand, many thousands of tuber- 
culous patients who have gone toa sana- 
torium and had the benefit of scientific 
medical care in addition to Rest, Fresh 
Air, Sunshine and Nourishing Food, 
have come back to their 
families—cured. Every Ph 
modern sanatorium am * 
that is built to care for 
tuberculous patients helps 
to reduce the death rate. 
The big, life-saving mes 
sage to the nation in 
March will be, “ Find out 


—don't wait”. 





wt 1arKor 


The war to prevent and cure tuberculosis 
is one of the brilliant triumphs of modern 
science. The death rate from tuberculosis 
has been reduced almost two-thirds during 
the past 40 years. 


Now statisticians boldly predict that during 
the lifetime of the majority of the readers 
of this announcement tuberculosis will be 
under such thorough control that it will 
be an infrequent cause of death. 


Think what it means. Twenty years ago 
the principal cause of death—twenty years 
from now an infrequent cause of death. 


At first the fight was a stubborn one and 
at times discouraging. When cases reach 
physicians they usually advanced too 


aot— 


far for successful treatment. Later, when 
cases were discovered in early stages,the 
tide turned. Today—thanks to greatly 
increased knowledge of preventive meas- 
ures and to the widespread coidperation of 
individuals, as well as official and private 
organizations, with the medical profession 
—tremendous gains are in sight. 


The Metropolitan urges 
of the country to give whole-hearted sup- 
Port to the March campaign of the national 
and local tuberculosis and health associa- 
tions for early diagnosis and immediate 
action. 
booklet, “Tuberculosis”, will be mailed 
free to every person asking for it. 
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A copy of the Metropolitan’s 


HALEY FISKE, President. ~ 
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an iceberg, while the cry to which he now 
gave birth was the eager growl of a pit 
dog. 

“Come on, you black she-devil.” He 
hissed the challenge through a slitted 
mouth, backed by a glint of yellow teeth. 

The bear came on, all glistening teeth 
and rosy gums. White-Water waited till 
she was almost at his legs, then suddenly 
jumped aside. As she hurtled past, a 
ponderous boot connected with her right 
hind quarter, and turned her halfway 
round. With a growl of rage and disap- 
pointment, she wheeled about and charged 
again. Again White-Water leaped aside, 
but not in time to dodge the flaillike 
stroke of an armored paw which scored 
his thigh and ripped his trouser leg to 
shreds. White-Water swore, then laughed 
with fiendish glee as he scored a resound- 
ing thump on Bruin’s lower ribs, which 
drew a gusty “woof” from his furry an- 
tagonist. Something rolled beneath his 
foot, and upon looking down he beheld 
the gnarled and seasoned section of a 
cedar limb. The imp of deviltry lit his 
eye as he scooped this up and waited for 
the next offensive. 

This time the bear approached more 
cautiously, with a crafty look in her blood- 
shot eyes. White-Water eyed her com- 
prehendingly. ‘‘She’s 
goin’ t’ raise this time,” 


With the tense expression of a moon- 
eyed gallery god at a ten-cent thriller, the 
little beast sat watching him. Such was 
the spell of his curiosity complex that he 
appeared to have lost all sense of peril. 
Shifting from one to the other of his slen- 
der forefeet, he teetered on the rock rim 
like a swallow on a fence wire. 

For the second time that morning, 
Rusty was treated to the discordant shoc! 
of White-Water’s laugh. As previously, 
he recoiled before it, crawling belly down, 
behind a clump of rock fern, there to lie 
watching from beneath its swaying fronds. 
White-Water laughed again, and waved 
an arm. Rusty stared enthralled, for this 
two-legged god had removed his battered 
hat and, after making a sweeping bow in 
his direction, had turned on his heel and 
moved away on his back trail. 


a ELL,” was Gabe’s salutation, as 
White-Water drew up in the buggy 
before the porch. ‘‘What luck?” 
The other’s shoulders moved in an elo- 
quent shrug. ‘Two little snappers.” 
““What! On a day like this?’’ Gabe’s 
surprise was patent as he hastened on. 
“How come? Not feedin’?”’ 
White-Water’s reply was a slovenly 
mumble as he drove to the barn. 
Gabe rose from his 





he thought; and bel- 
lowed ina taunting voice, 
““Come on, ol’ lady, step 
right up an’ take your 
lickin’; it’s a-comin’ 
surer ’n hell’s a fairy 
tale.” 


HE bear came on 

and when six feet 
distant from the waiting 
man, rose up to face him 
like a boxer. White- 
Water’s club hissed 
through the air and took 
her neatly beneath her 
flattened ear. Again it 
swung, as he retreated, 








chair and followed. 
‘“Say!’? he demanded 
suspiciously as White- 
Water descended from 
the buggy. ‘‘What’s 
gnawin’ your gizzard, 
anyhow?” 

“Nothin ‘tall. 
Why?” White-Water’s 
affectation of surprise 
was very poorly man- 
aged. 

At least Gabe felt that 
way about it. He also 
noticed the other’s effort 
to keep the horse be- 
tween them, but pre- 
tended not to. 








with such power that the 

paw which shot for his face fell limply 
back to its owner’s side like a stricken 
bird of prey. The animal’s tender nose 
received the well-aimed swing which fol- 
lowed this, and with a roar of anguish, 
she resumed all fours and rushed in fury 
at her huge tormentor. 

White-Water laughed. ‘‘ You’re boun’ 
t’ have it, ain’t yer?’’ He ducked and 
jumped aside as the bear rose up. The 
blow intended for his face fell short by 
several inches; because for all his size, 
White-Water’s footwork, trained to speed 
through riding logs, was a pretty thing to 
witness. 

Shifting the club to his other hand, he 
loosed a hamlike fist for the animal’s open 
jaw, whipping it up with sledgelike speed 
and accuracy. His adversary’s head 
snapped back in a sickening way, and she 
slid to a nose dive in the swale grass just 
beyond. 

Instantly a wave of compassion swept 
over White-Water, and as his dazed an- 
tagonist staggered to her feet he pitched 
his voice in a lower key and addressed the 
chastened animal. ‘Sorry, ol’ girl, but 
you made me do it. Run along to the kids 
an’ we'll call it quits.” 

At the words the animal rolled a meek 
and somewhat terrified eye on White- 
Water, and backing away from his dy- 
namic presence, turned and fled for the 
bramble patch like a startled rabbit. 


HE hard lines of White-Water’s face 

softened somewhat; yielded to the 
transforming influence of the smile which 
crossed his lips as the cubs made quick 
descent from their crow’s nest perch and 
joined their mother to scamper hurriedly 
over the ridge. 

In the excitement of the past few mo- 
ments all thought of Rusty had com- 
pletely fled from White-Water’s mind. 
Then in sudden recollection of his reason 
for being where he was, he looked toward 
the place he had last observed the animal. 


As White-Water went 
about unhitching, Gabe 
clawed his chin stubble reflectively, then 
tried again. 

“Water too high?” 

“cc Nope.” 

“Flies hatchin’?”’ 

“ Yep.” 

“*See ’im today?” 

White-Water sidled to the horse’s other 
side. ‘‘See who?”’ 

“Rusty,” explained Gabe in an artless 
voice, which was lost on White-Water; 
“‘the yaller animal called fox, in the story 
about the grapes.”’ 

“Oh! Rusty!’’ White-Water seemed to 
recollect. ‘‘ Yeah, come t’ think, I did see 
the critter this mornin’.” 

“Um-m! Git any pitchin’ practice?” 
Gabe’s tone was most caressing. 

White-Water turned his back. ‘‘Um-m! 
Some.” His words reeked defiance as the 
other closed in and started crowding. 


ABE moved again to face him. Bom- 

bastic pretense fled his voice. His 
words were acid. ‘‘ Thought we had a sort 
of understanding ’bout that weakness 0’ 
yours fer pitchin’ rocks?”’ 

White-Water flushed a brilliant shade 
of rose beneath his tan and turned aii 
angry face on his employer. ‘ You'd pelt 
’im, too, ef ’e jinxed your fishin’ like the 
critter done t’ mine all mornin’. I didn't 
try t’ hit ’im. I was only chasin’ ’im ’way 
from Tarrant’s spring hole.” 

Gabe tried to connect this with the tat- 
tered trouser leg and failed. The merest 
twinkle lit his eye. ‘‘Jinxed the fishin’, 
eh!” His tone had lost its trenchancy. 
“That ain’t the hull of it. Come on, now, 
what’s the rest?”’ 

Abandoning hope of successful evasion. 
the abashed White-Water loosed his 
tongue, and in a manner redeemed from a 
former reluctance to relate his sorry part 
in the affair, through fear of Gabe’s re- 
prisal, divulged the details of his fishing 
trip. 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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In perfecting this new package for Star Bacon 


we have carried out your orders 





STAR Bacon és now packed in pound and half-pound cartons 


having a window top. Through these transparent tops you can ‘‘see the bacon 


you buy.” 


7... have said, ‘‘We like our Star Bacon 
evenly fat and lean,’’ and Armour has 
been preparing it that way for years. 
Then you said, ‘‘We would like our bacon 
inuniform slices and ready for the skillet,”’ 
and we packed it that way in pound and 


half-pound cartons. 


And then you said, ‘‘This package would 
be ideal if it could be made so we could 
se¢ Just what we are buying.’’ Now we 
are glad to announce a wonderful new 


package with a window top—the only 


Cloverstoom Ecos 
—the finest eggs you 
could buy and the perfect ac- 
‘ompaniment for Star Bacon. 
Always sold in cartons 


Armour is the first to use this package for bacon. 


bacon package of its kind on the market. 

How did we learn what you wanted? 
Your meat dealer, the editors of the 
food departments of leading women’s 
magazines, women’s clubs, domestic 
science teachers in schools and colleges, 
thousands of letters from home-makers 
all over this country, told us. 

These letters, these reports, these opin- 
ions come to the domestic science staff in 
charge of the Armour Kitchen in Chicago. 
It is their business to know how you like 
your bacon and it is their business to see 
that we prepare it that way. The Armour 
Kitchen is a clearing house for ideas, and 
from it radiates an influence felt by every- 
one who contributes anything to the good- 
ness of Star Bacon—the buyers who select 
the choice young porkers in the corn belt, 
the butchers who dress the meat, the lab- 
oratory where the formula for the cure is 
established—and now it has been felt by 








the men who are responsible for such 
things as packages. 

Meat is the most necessary item in the 
daily diet. For 60 years Armour and Com- 
pany has been perfecting methods to safe- 
guard this essential food. Because of this 
constant effort Armour and Company has 
won a place among the world’s leading 
provisioners and ‘‘Armour on a food prod- 
uct is an assurance of quality.”’ 
and Company, Chicago. 


Armour 


“‘Stices or Rear Fravor,’ the 

unusual recipe book prepared by 

the Armour Kitchen, tells 36 de- 

licious ways in which Star Bacon 

can be served. Mail the coupon 
for your copy today. 





Dept. 3-D, Div. Food Economics 
ARMOUR AND Company, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Please send me Free Recipe Book, ‘‘Slices of Real Flavor."’ 


Name 





Address, 
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tains were of flowered 
mounted on -Judd 


SMART 
DRAPERY 


FIXTURES... 


reasonable 
in price 


To have window drapings that are truly 
smart these days, one must use decorative 
metal fixtures. They may be simple or elabo- 
rate; they may be of iron or of brass; they may 
be in plain or polychrome finish—but they must 
be of metal. And to be smartest of all they 
should be Judd Fixtures. 

In Judd Fixtures all purses may be suited. 
There is the expensive “Hi-lite” line, rightly 
high in price, because of its elaboration and the 
exquisite workmanship that goes into it. There 
is a wide choice in the medium price range— 
and there are the smart but inexpensive 
Decorated Bluebird Curtain Rods. These are 
the ones in the illustration. They give an air of 
real elegance to the simplest window, yet their 
price puts them within the reach of all. 

Ask at your department or hardware store for 
these new Decorated Judd Bluebird Curtain 
Rods No. 9211; if they cannot supply you, write 
us and we will see that you are served by 
some other dealer. H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 

87 Chambers Street, New York. 


JUDD 





In this attractive window, the rose velvet pelmet was edged 
with gold galloon and fringe, while the straight side cur- 


silk. The glass curtains of net were 
Bluebird Sash Rods No. 9160. 


Y 7 7 


This Decorated Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod No. 


9211 in Polychrome finish was used 
in the smart window above. 
In the circle is a section of 
the rod, shown actual 
size. Note the three 
stiffening ribs that 

give firmness to 

Judd Bluebird 
Curtain Rods and 
prevent their 
sagging. Brackets 
and rings are in- 
cluded with each set. 


If you would like our 
two interesting booklets 
“Twenty-eight Suggestions 
for Beautiful Windows” 
and “Wrought Iron—and 
the Window Beautiful” we 
will gladly send them to 
you upon request. 


Drapery 


Fixtures. 





(Continued from Page 144) 


“Do you suppose,” he grinned sheep- 
ishly as Gabe ceased laughing for lack of 
breath, “the little cuss knew that bear 
was feedin’ in that berry patch, or cid it 
just happen that way?” 

When the hectic flush receded from his 
face Gabe spoke. “I—give it up,” he 
gasped. ‘“‘I’d like t’ believe he did. I 
wouldn’t put it past the rascal, though 
some folks might. But then it’s hard to 
tell. You'll have to ask him that.” 


T WAS while engaged in the fascinating 

though occasionally painful occupation 
of catching crawfish, that lobsterlike crea- 
ture of the inland waters, which along the 
West Branch commonly attained to for- 
midable size, that Rusty saw the mon- 
strous bullfrog. 

Accurately speaking, he heard it first, 
and raised his head in an effort to locate 
the sound. The creature’s lusty bellow, 
along with its unique size, so fascinated 
Rusty that he decided then and there to 
improve this opportunity to effect a more 
satisfying acquaintance. 

The site selected by this member of 
amphibian royalty from which to exercise 
his vocal talent was a drift log. Now it so 
happened that the log in question, while 
fully awash in the rapid current, lay with 
one end in the sandy shingle and the other 
pointed crosswise of the stream. Two 
sharp-edged rocks, between which the log 
was lightly wedged at about its center, 
served to keep the thing from drifting till 
higher water floated it away. 

In the light of subsequent happenings 
Rusty’s predicament might properly be 
traced to a cloud-burst which had come 
in the night to flood the upper reaches of 
the West Branch. In any event the plat- 
form of the wall-eyed troubadour was at 
present poised in a hair’s breadth state of 
indecision, needing but a pound or two on 
its outer end to change its center of grav- 
ity and wrest it from its moorings. And 
Rusty filled this need. 

Of the belief that little gain would come 
of watchful waiting, Rusty crept along the 
log by a series of stealthy, serpentine 
wiggles. Still the bullfrog goggled at the 
sky, as though not seeing him. Thus en- 
couraged, Rusty increased his pace and 
crossed the dangerous pivotal point of 
the log. 

The outer end dipped low beneath the 
water. The bullfrog leaped, croaked once, 
and dove from sight. The log, with Rusty 
clinging to it like a bareback rider, rolled 
over once, then took the current like a 
water-filled canoe. 

Of a breed which loathes water, except 
for drinking purposes, Rusty took un- 
kindly to the sport of navigation. He 
was, however, a hair-trigger opportunist; 
so after scrambling aboard his cranky 
craft, he lent his flexible imagination to 
the problem which confronted him. 


HUS several minutes passed, each one 

a year to Rusty; for the log, by taking 
to midstream, had left him floundering in 
a panicky state of mental and physical 
helplessness and fear. 

Occasional sand bars passed him by, 
but yards away. Too far to leap. Muddy 
shores, protected from erosion by matted 
growths of tag alder, forbade his landing 
there, though at times the springy 
branches swept his back. 

Presently, on a sudden gust of wind, 
there came to his ears the voice of angry 
waters. His ears pricked up. The sound 
struck terror to his wildly beating heart; 
for he read its meaning, and knew its 
cause, as one who had lived with it for 
many years. 

The river widened, disbursed its coffee- 
colored content into the calmer depths of 
a glassy-surfaced pool. Rusty trembled 
as with the ague, and risked immersion 
by standing up on his unstable craft; for 
below the pool the rapids crooned its 
song of menace, while all about him tiny 
whirlpools, formed by rocks beneath the 
surface, lisped of the doom which lay 
between them and the distant shore. His 


4 


eyes lifted, their topaz depths deep pools 
of anguish. A moment they rested on the 
shore, then focused on the terror just 
ahead. 

But in that peculiar way it has with 
those who understand and trust it, Provi- 
dence intervened—Providence unseen, 
and yet at hand for all who ask its aid. 
And who among the intellectually in- 
clined may freely say that Nature’s lesser 
children have not creation’s common 
birthright? 

At the head of the rapids, and dividing 
the waters like the prow of a sailing ship, 
lay a mammoth flat-topped bowlder, an 
inch or two above the rising water. 

Swiftly, gathering speed at every foot, 
the log approached and passed the bowl- 
der, till, with the impulse of a runner at 
the starter’s shot, it leaped to frenzied 
flight among the seething waters just be- 
yond. But not with Rusty. He had seen 
the bowlder just in time. 


“TTOLY jumpin’ catfish!’ burst from 

White-Water as he made a grab for 
his companion’s arm. ‘‘Gabe, do you see 
what I do, or have I been drinkin’ redeye 
in my sleep?”’ He was indicating with his 
free hand an isolated rock in midstream, 
past which the current slipped like heavy 
oil, before its take-off in the rapids of the 
West Branch. 

Gabe’s eyes went wide in unbelief. 
““Well!’”’ he observed laconically despite 
the shock of what he saw. “Ef it ain’ta 
fox my name is Moses! How in the name 
of seven devils d’ y’ spose the critter got 
out there?”’ 

White-Water shrugged. ‘‘Looks like 
he’d been foolin’ along the bank an’ 
fell in.” 

Gabe shook his head. ‘‘Foxes don’t go 
fer tumblin’ in the water like a kid.” 

“Well, ’e’s out there, ain’t ’e? An’ I 
ain’t noticed no wings a-growin’ from ’is 
back.” 

This silenced Gabe, who abandoned fur- 
ther speculation and turned to the con- 
structive thought of rescue. The stream 
at this point was perhaps a hundred feet or 
more in width, and the rock on which the 
dejected animal lay was fairly centered in 
the deep and treacherous current. 

Suddenly the fox got cautiously to its 
feet and, after a fearful glance at the moil 
of its watery prison, probed the shifting 
air currents with a nose which pointed to- 
ward the men. Its tail, till now a hidden 
member, caught White-Water’s eye. 

““Gabe!”’ The word was a cry of amaze- 
ment. “‘Take a squint at the critter’s 
tail!” 

To Gabe the words were pregnant with 
single meaning. “Holy catnip! Now ain’t 
that the devil how I never thought o’ that 
myself?”” He leaped to a bowlder and 
craned his neck. “By gosh, you’re right! 
It’s Rusty.” 

The peculiar tone in which these words 
were rendered arrested White-Water’s at- 
tention. He threw a furtive glance at 
Gabe, then turned his eye aloft, for a drop 
of rain had spattered on his face. For a 
space of seconds he studied Gabe with a 
penetrating stare, then faced the rock 


where Rusty sat an inch or so above the . 


swirling current. 


CTUALLY Gabe was speaking to the 
animal—or was he hearing things? 
Thus marveled White-Water. But even 
stranger than this was the fact that Rusty 
seemed to understand—or was that just an- 
other fancy? The glare of skepticism with 
which wild things commonly greet their 
master enemy was gone from Rusty’s eyes. 
His yellow orbs were turned in soft appeal 
on Gabe and seemed to say as though the 
thought were shouted; ‘You helped me 
once. I’m asking you again.” 
White-Water removed his hat, ran the 
fingers of a hand which trembled slightly 
through his heavy thatch, restored the hat 
to its former place, and got to his feet. 
Rusty turned his eyes from Gabe to 
look at him. He was shaking moisture, 
first from one and then the other of his 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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but haven't you had 


embarrassing moments? 4 


This new advance in the art of 
baking—“‘Kitchen-tested” Flour— 


eliminates 50% of the cause of 
imperfect baking results 


VEN the best cooks occasionally 

have a baking turn out badly. 

And it usually happens just when you 
most want everything to be perfect. 


That’s why we believe you will be in- 
terested in this new achievement—the 
famous “‘ Kitchen-test.”” 


For it is only recently that chemists 
and cooking experts, working together, 
found that flour was 50% of the cause 
of baking failures. 


They discovered that while chemists’ 
tests might prove two batches of the 
same brand of flour exactly alike chemi- 
cally, these two batches might act en- 
tirely differently in youroven—bring fine 
results in one case and spoil a good 
recipe another time! 


That is why we, some time ago, in- 
augurated the now famous “ Kitchen- 
test” for Gold Medal Flour, Every 
time one of our mills turns out a batch 
of flour, we bake cakes, pastries, bis- 
cuits, breads—everything—from this 
batch according to standard recipes. 
Unless each batch bakes to ‘standard, 
the four is sent back to be re-milled. 


This means ove flour for a// your bak- 
ing. Over 2,000,000 women now know 
there is no better flour for cakes and 
pastries. Why pay more? 


Money Back Guarantee 


Last year we re-milled more than five 
million pounds of Gold Medal Flour. 
Our chemists reported it perfect, but 
it didn’t act right in our test kitchen 
ovens. 


For Everything! “1 use Gold Medal Kitchen- 
tested Flour for bread, doughnuts, cakes, cook- 
ies, pies, puddings, thickening—in everything 
that calls for flour.’’. Mrs. M. Emma GRAM 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR 


nee: 


So, today, every sack of 
Gold Medal Flour that 
comes into your home is 
“Kitchen-tested” before 
you receive it. The word 
“*Kitchen-tested’’ is 
stamped on the sack. 


We guarantee not only that 
Gold Medal is a light, fine, 
snow-white flour. We also 
guarantee that it will al- 
ways act the same way in 
your oven. Your money re- 
funded if it doesn’t. 


Special—for the South 
Gold Medal Flour (plain or 


self-rising) for our Southern , 
trade is milled in the South 
at our Louisville mill. Every 
batch is “ Kitchen-tested” 
with Southern recipes before 
it goes to you. 


Special Offer 
““Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes 


Recipes we use in testing 
Gold Medal Flour are rapid- 
ly becoming recognized 
standards. We have printed 
these “ Kitchen-tested ” Rec- 
ipes on cards and filed them 
in neat wooden boxes. Handy for you 
in your kitchen. 


We shall be glad to send you one of the 
new Gold Medal Home Service Recipe 
Boxes, complete with recipes, for only 
$1.00 (less than this service actually 
costs us). Twice as many recipes as in 
original box. Just send coupon with 


No Complaints! ‘*How can anyone complain 
of not being lucky at baking if she has Gold 
Medal Kitchen-tested Flour and Betty Crocker 
recipes?” SARAH C. AMERMAN 
New York City 





























WASIIBURN CROSBY COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES. MINNEAPOLIS 


Dependable! “1 use Gold Medal Kitchen- 
tested Flour for everything because I know I 
can depend upon it.”’ 


Listen for Betty Crocker and her 
“Kitchen-tested” Recipes over 
your favorite radio station. 


© Kitchen-tested 


NE view of 

the Gold 
Medal Kitchen 
where every batch 
of Gold Medal 
Flour is Kitchen- 

tested before it 

goes to you « & 


check, money order, or plain dollar 
bill. (This offer only good if you live 
in U. S.) 


If you prefer to see first what the 
recipes are like, we shall be glad to send 
you selected samples, including 
Caramel Cake—Free. Check and mail 
the coupon for whichever you desire. 


Mrs. PARLEY GOULETTE 
Algonac, Mich. 


Gury Cro he” 








Caramel Cake—Ola- 
fashioned burnt-sugarcake 
and icing—with the real 
caramel flavor. One of the 
many distinctive recipes 
constantly created in the 
Gold Medal Kitchen. 








Dept. 330 


DAAAWANMANMA DAR DARA 














MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIS, BUFFALO, KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO, 
LOUISVILLE, GREAT FALLS, KALISPELL, OGDEN 


Copyr. 1927, Washburn Crosby Company 





Send coupon now. A new delight 
awaits you. 


MISS BETTY CROCKER 
Gold Medal Flour 
Home Service Dept. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ee 





0 Enclosed find $1.00 for your box of ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested”” Recipes. (It is understood that I may, at 
any time, send for new recipes frec.) ; 
0 Please send me selected samples of ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested”’ Recipes—FREE. 
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Let’s ask about your child . . how to keep him healthy 
and happy . . how to make him the sturdy, bright-eyed 
youngster of your fondest dreams. 


One of the first things he’ll say is: “Give your child the 
unrobbed foods—foods that supply all the vital elements 
that nature packs into them for health and growth. 


“If his bones are to be straight and strong—his teeth, 
hard and white—he must get calcium, phosphorus and 
other essential minerals. 


“If he is to grow a sound, beautiful body—with firm, 
well-knit muscles—he must get the proteins, carbohydrates 
and fats in the right proportions. 


“Last—but not least—if he is to have keenness, energy 
and abounding health, he must get the a//-important vita- 
mins—those mysterious substances necessary to life itself. 


Lets ask a great child-specialist- | : 


“What are the wnrobbed foods? Whole wheat and milk are 
the best examples. Together, they supply all the 16 vital 
food elements needed in the diet.”’ 


“ % “« 


Wheatena is made from the whole wheat. Physicians have 
recommended it for 49 years—as a first solid food for 
babies . . as a growth and energy food for children . . as a 
strength-building food for adults. You can tell Wheatena 
by its nut-brown color. Also by its toasty, nut-like flavor. 
There is no other cereal like it. 


Wheatena is delicious, easily digested, and quick cooking. 
It’s ready to eat in 3 minutes—for babies, longer. One 
package makes 12 pounds of highly-nutritious food at less 
than 1 cent a dish. Why not give your entire family the 
benefit of this delicious wholesome cereal? 


WHEATENA—THE CEREAL THAT BUILDS HEALTHY ROBUST CHILDREN 





FREE ¢ Wheatena sample (enough for 3 persons) and recipe book on request. 
@ The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey. 
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(Continued from Page 146) 


black forefeet, and trembling like an aspen 
leaf. 

White-Water swallowed thickly once or 
twice, then turned on Gabe. ‘Got any 
suggestions, short 0’ swimmin’ fer th’ 
critter?” 

Gabe’s face was not encouraging. “I 
see no way t’ get ‘im off ’thout goin’ 
through th’ Gut. What you think?” 

Even as he spoke, the overhead 
branches leaned before a heavy gust of 
wind, while raindrops beat a mild tattoo 
against the silvered sides of inverted 
leaves. The men turned anxious faces to- 
ward the eastern sky line, where inky 
clouds were piling up. White-Water filled 
his mouth with chewing tobacco. Rolling 
this from cheek to cheek reflectively, he 
engulfed a dragon fly which balanced on 
the blossom of a water parsnip, in brown- 
ish spittle, then grinned at Gabe and spoke. 

“TI got a way t’ get th’ cuss ef I can find 
the thing I want.” 

Gabe puzzled a moment, then turned a 
look of mingled surprise and comprehen- 
sion on the speaker. “‘Mean t’ say you’d 
shoot them rapids?” 

White-Water merely enlarged his grin 
and started up the river. 

Gabe raised his voice. “You crazy 
loon, you won’t do no such thing while I’m 
around. It’s suicide.” 

The other’s laughing words came back 
to Gabe. “‘No? Watch me take a vaca- 


> 99 


tion from farmin’. 


GAIN Gabe protested, but his words 
were hollow, of no avail. White-Water 
paused and searched the weedy growth 
of a shallow set-back, and as he moved 
from view Gabe rose and followed after 
him. 

He discovered White-Water waging 
mighty combat with an enormous log 
which had bedded itself in the slimy ooze 
of a brackish river slough. White-Water’s 
experience had taught him that just such 
places were the natural traps for the 
strays which took annual toll from log- 
ging crews. Hence his quick success in 
finding what he wanted. 

The lurid tales of White-Water’s skill 
as a riverman, the daring exploits which 
set him apart from other men, impelled 
in Gabe a certain deferential silence. 

He lingered in momentary indecision, 
then turned his back on the sweating man 
and returned to Rusty. 


Gabe waved encouragement from the 
bank, then climbed the ridge which walled 
the Gut, to watch and follow. 

Slowly at first, but with ever-increasing 
momentum, the log and rider bore down 
on Rusty. Noting the animal’s frozen 
look of dread, White-Water tried again to 
cheer the beast with velvet words. That 
he partially succeeded in so doing could be 
seen in the pitiful widening of Rusty’s 
eyes, and the ears which cocked to catch 
his soothing tones. 

The log slid on, and with a sudden burst 
of speed leaped past the rock. From its 
crouching rider an arm shot out. Relent- 
less fingers closed like a trap on the skin 
and fur at the base of Rusty’s ears, and 
jerked him from his feet. 


NSTANTLY the man stood up, the bet- 

ter to see and guide his craft. Rusty 
reposed in squirming agony of mind be- 
neath an armpit, his punishing jaws in the 
viselike grip of the fingers of the arm which 
held him. 

Above the boast of brawling waters 
White-Water caught the cheerful strains 
of celestial music, the muted medley of 
woodland songsters thronging the shrubs 
of the canyon walls. As far as he could 
see, gigantic bowlders raised their ar-. 
mored bulks above the tumult, throwing 
from their jagged shoulders long, spumy 
waves like the flowing manes of battle 
chargers. In the manner of a tilting Don 
he rode them down, a poplar sapling 
couched beneath his other arm, a darting 
foil to shield him from these crouching 
myrmidons and to steer his steed to safer 
channels. 

A thousand yards below, the rapids 
ended; spewed them out upon the surface 
of a fanlike pool. White-Water poled toa 
sandy spit and walked ashore, waiting 
there till Gabe arrived in a state of semi- 
breathlessness from the path along the 
ridge. 

At a loss to express his feeling of relief, 
Gabe stood and stared at his companion 
with sagging jaw and spellbound eyes. 
The unconscious recipient of this silent 
ovation was grinning in a quizzical way 
at the wriggling thing beneath his arm. 

Rusty struggled against his naked torso. 

“Huh! Don’t look much skeered!”’ 
White-Water’s tone, though boldly fla- 
vored with good fellowship, seemingly 
touched no responsive chord in Rusty, for 
the animal kept on squirming. 

With some misgiv- 





The rain, which had 
now set in in earnest, 
hissed against the water 
like the sound of rub- 
bing silk. Gabe raised 
his collar and noticed 
that during his brief 
absence the river had 
risen a full half inch. 
He opened his mouth 
to comfort the stranded 
fox, then closed it again, 
for a song had reached 
his ears. He bent his 





filled with vocal dis- 





ings as to what of pain 
to him the act might 
entail, White-Water un- 
clasped his hand from 
Rusty’s muzzle. Much 
to his surprise, the ani- 
mal merely held his 
head ina rigid pose and 
rolled a timid yellow eye 
to search the smiling 
face above him. 


THE men the sit- 
uation was crammed 


head and listened, hold- ae with interest. But 
ing the attitude for sev- | ae ae , ¢ Rusty entertained an- 
eral minutes, minutes i Se Saeeceeis other view. Enforced 


restraint held no appeal 





cord, which reached its 

climax in a chanty chorus. Shortly the 
noise increased in volume, beat against 
his eardrums like the sound of rushing 
waters. The song was new to him, and 
yet he sensed its message. A thrill ran 
up and down his spine; for he read de- 
fiance in its lilting cadence, the battle cry 
of a “river hog.” 


HE singer hove into sight—a pinkish 

mountain of bone and sinew, poling a 
wiite-pine log and deporting himself with 
the nonchalance of an urbanite on a four- 
foot sidewalk. A pair of baggy pants was 
all he wore. He had left his shoes and 
shirt behind him on the river bank. 

_ Rusty trembled at sight of this appari- 
tion and very nearly tumbled to destruc- 
tion. Observing this, White-Water turned 
the music off and made a fruitless effort 


to allay his sudden panic. 





for him, and he contin- 
ued to urge this fact upon White-Water in 
a firm, though somewhat timid way. 

At anod from Gabe the other lowered 
Rusty gently and placing him on his feet 
stepped back invitingly. 

So slowly that it seemed al1ost to savor 
of reluctance, and with a bewildered look 
in his unwavering yellow eyes, Rusty 
backed away. At the water-eroded bank 
he turned, and leaping to the firmer 
ground above, paused for a lingering look 
along his side, then melted into the under- 
brush. 

White-Water spat—detaining with the 
spittle a fleeing centipede—then turned 
a contemplative eye on Gabe. 

“Rusty!” He tried the name again, 
appeared to roll it on his tongue as one 
would roll a tasty morsel. “ Y’ know, that 
ain’t too bad. . . . An’ anyway, he’s 
jes’ been christened.” 









































































“COLOR IS THE SECRET 
OF BEAUTIFUL HOMES” 


Orinoka’s newest, most elaborate booklet, illus- 


trated in color, full of practical suggestions for 


beautifying your own home, is ready for you now— 

















Here is a beautiful room in Spanish style planned by Ethel Davis Seal, which 
you will find in color in the new booklet. 


OES your home seem drab and winter-worn to you? Or if it is 
K(| new, will the colors last? Color is the vogue today. Any home, 
old or new, great or small, can be transformed into a glorious, 
friendly place — by a cleverly planned color scheme. There 
should be gay colors to brighten the dark, tired corners—rich, 
deep colors to soften the glare. 

In the new Orinoka booklet, written by Ethel Davis Seal, a well-known 
authority on interior decoration, and illustrated by Marion H. Dismant, you 
are sure to find a color scheme for almost any room. It contains ten illustrations 
in color showing different ways of draping the home. There are also ten illus- 
trations in black and white of alternative suggestions for your windows, and 
facsimiles in color showing the various fabrics used. 


Orinoka Draperies Are Guaranteed Sun and Tubfast 


Send for your copy of this valuable booklet today. You will find it a fasci- 
nating thing to work out color harmonies for each room. Be sure the draperies 
you buy are Orinoka. No matter how stunning are the things you plan, if 
the draperies fade in a short time the whole effect is lost. All Orinoka patterns 
are woven, not printed. 

Look for the Orinoka Guarantee Tag on every bolt. ‘‘These goods are guar- 
anteed to be absolutely fadeless. If color changes from exposure to sunlight or from 
washing, the merchant is hereby authorized to replace with new goods or to refund the 
purchase price.’’ You can find Orinoka drapery fabrics at the better department 
stores and decorators’ shops. With this new booklet you will be greatly 
aided in planning the decoration of your home. 


4 Ovrinoka g 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 











Tue Orinoxa Mitts 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Please send me without charge the new Orinoka booklet, “Color is the Secret 


of Beautiful Homes. 1408 


Name 





Street 





City State 
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WAMSUTTA PERCALE 
Sheets and “Pillow Cases 
ave also used exclusively 
in the Hotel Vanderbilt, 
New York, and in many 
other famous hotels all 
over the country. 


RE a 


‘The choice of 
«America’s smartest hotels’’ 
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Old Point, Virginia, was first called Old 
Point Comfort. But surely few places in the 
world will be so appropriately named when 
the new Chamberlin-Vanderbilt opens there in 
April, with three hundred bedrooms appointed 
with Wamsutta Percale sheets and pillow cases. 

There you can enjoy golf, bathing, riding, or 
fishing all day long and know that when night 
comes the most comfortable of beds awaits you 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 
Selling Agents 
44 Leonard St., New York 














PERCALE SHEETS 


AND PILLOW CASES 
THE } FIXEST OF COTTONS 








THIS BEAUTIFUL NEW HOTEL WILL BE OPENED IN APRIL 


VERY Bed will 
be made up with 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE Sheets and Pillow Cases 


W: DON’T remember, at the moment, why 


with the caressing smoothness of Wamsutta 
Percale to make “A heaven on earth fora weary 
head.” 

If its guests run true to form, we shall soon 
be getting letters asking where they can buy 
sheets like those at the Chamberlin-Vanderbilt. 
And we, of course, shall say in reply —“The 
same fine quality of Wamsutta Percale can be 
bought in almost every good department store 
in the United States.” 


WAMSUTTA MILLS 
Founded 1846 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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No, 650 


FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


Alice Steps Out From Wonderland 


ia LL the wide-eyed dreams of 

a| childhood, all the wonder 
j/ and the charm of the gay 
parade of creatures from 
the Land That Never Was, are embodied in this 
room of whimsical appeal. Straight from the pages of Lew 
Carroll’s classic book come the motifs that adorn the muslin 
dressings of the suite. The Frog and Fish Footmen, the 
King and Queen of Hearts, the delectable White Rabbit, the 
grinning Cheshire Cat, the Mad Hatter with his teacup, and 
pert Alice of the inquiring mind—all are here to grace the 
hangings of a little girl’s retreat. 

Nothing could more vividly express the soul of childhood 
than this fascinating set, yet nothing is more simple and more 
easy of construction. There’s no fancy embroid- 
ery connected with the pieces, for the colored 
gingham motifs are merely hemmed on the plain 
muslin background, with a few running and satin 
stitches here and there to complete the design. 
If desired, however, all motifs may be done in 
outline stitch, omitting the appliqué. All the 
motils and scallops are included in Design No. 
650, and four and a half yards of 50-inch-wide un- 
bleached muslin—see diagram for cutting pieces 
on page 162—will make the entire set, exclusive 
of curtains, which, of course, vary according to 
the size of window. Seven yards made the set 
illustrated, including curtains. For the ap- 
Pliqué, 14 of a yard of blue, 4 of a yard of yellow 
and 14 of a yard of red gingham were used, and 
the binding required six cards of Copenhagen 
blue bias tape and two cards of red, 1% inch wide. 
If using the red, blue and yellow appliqué as in 
original set, make three tracings of design to cut 
up for each colored motif, the original design 
being used for stamping the outlines of figures. 


_——. 





No. 650 


In an Appliquéd Set for the Little Girl’s Room 


Designed by Helen Perry (urtis 


Plain colored walls are best as a background for the set, 
and white paint for the furniture is most attractive. The 
walls of the room illustrated were painted a soft grayish 
blue, with the white furniture setting off effectively the 
bright colors of the motifs. The blue bias tape was machine 
stitched with matching thread around edges of all pieces. 

The dressing table at the left of illustration above is made 
by the simple process of fastening to the wall a semicircular 









With a king and queen to lead the way to dreamland, going to sleep 


beneath a spread like this becomes a rare adventure. 


piece of board, painting it a color to 
match the rest of the furniture, and 
tacking to the edge the double curtains. 
Books, toys, shoes, clothes, or any 
childish odds and ends may be stored away below. Each 
curtain measures 291% inches wide by 26 inches long, includ- 
ing a 134-inch-wide turn-under at top and the three scallops, 
5 inches deep, at bottom. The Frog and Fish Footmen are 
centered above inside scallops of the curtains, 3 inches from 
lower edge. Mr. Frog wears a red coat with yellow epaulets, 
a yellow waistcoat, a white wig, collar and necktie—the white 
muslin background forms the white parts—and blue trou- 
sers, while the upper part of his head is blue and the lower 
part yellow. Mr. Fish is very elegant in a red cocked hat 
with black fringelike stitches, a white wig, collar 
and tie, a blue coat with yellow epaulets, a yellow 
vest and red breeches, with his face matching his 
vest in color. As in all the other motifs, such 
solid details as shoes, buttons and eyes are satin 
stitched in black mercerized cotton, with a run- 
ning stitch in black outlining legs, neckties, col- 
lars, and so forth, as well as clothes details. The 
blue binding is used on front and bottom edges 
of curtains only. 

Every child loves a stool, and the one pictured 
is just the right size. Its cover measures 12 inches 
across top, with a 714-inch-wide valance divided 
into 6 scallops, each 314 inches deep. ‘The heart 
motifs are centered above the scallops, 114 inches 
in from edge. The measurements in diagram on 
page 162 allow for seams where seams are needed. 

The bedspread measures 47 inches wide by 
58 inches long over all. Five-inch-deep scallops 
finish each side and foot of bed. A 14-inch-wide 


(Continued on Page 162) 





P . , : ‘ ‘ 
atterns may be secured from any store selling Lap1es’ Home Journau Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; 


Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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You Need 
No fruit... 


to make JELLY 


this NEW WAY 








Quicker and Easier than 
making a Cup of Coffee 
Science now extracts the flavor and 
jelly-making substance from fresh 
fruit and concentrates it in dry form 
ready for your use. All the hard work 
of jelly-making is doneinthelaborato- 
ries; the long boiling, the worry, and 
most of the expenses are eliminated! 
Make 5 glasses of sparkling clear jelly with the 
true fruit flavor in 5 minutes this new easy way! 
Just add sugar and water to a package of Skin- 
ner’s Prepared Fruit Pectin, bring to a boil, and 

your jelly is ready to pour into glasses! 

Home economics experts and housewives every- 
where have tried and proved this new method. 
They recommend it to you. Choose your favor- 
ite flavor—get a package of Skinner's Prepared 
Fruit Pectin at your grocer’s today and make 5 


glasses of delightful jelly in 5 minutes for less 
than 6 cents a glass! 


SKINNERS 
fruit pectin 


FLAVORS: Grape, Orange, 
Raspberry, Strawberry, Mint 
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Light gray squares, 
with a rose square 
in the center, make 
the design in rug at 
left. The back- 
ground is emerald 
green, and the bor- 
der dark brown. 


Kuitted Rugs From Scraps of ©loth 


By Mase. Fosrer BAINBRIDGE 


made rugs, there are none that wear 

so long as the knitted variety. And 
when they are knitted in squares or strips, 
like those shown here, and planned in strik- 
ing designs and soft, attractive colors, it’s 
safe to say there are none easier to make or 
more pleasing in effect. 

Wool fabrics are best for the making of 
these rugs, although a bit of cotton here and 
there may be used if desired. Twine about 
the thickness of knitting cotton, but ofa 
firm, twisted variety, and steel knitting 
needles, such as are used for heavy socks, 
are all the equipment necessary. 

Cut your woolen cloth, or similar weight 
material, into pieces 2 inches long by 4% 
inch wide. If you are using very thin stuff, 
cut it wider, but no longer, and fold to the 
Y-inch width as you knit. Assemble the 
various colors in boxes, each color sepa- 
rately, and you are ready to begin work. 
The method is explained in detail under 
sketches 1 and 2 in center of page. 

For the rug at lower right make 9 strips— 
running lengthwise of rug—of 17 blocks 
each. First, do the border on the sides of 
the rug. For one side, cast on 13 stitches 


(): ALL the different kinds of home- 


Any harmoniz- 
ing mixture of 
colors, in bright 
or faded hues, 
may be used for 
center of rug at 
right. Plaids, 
checks or striped 
materials will 
give an attrac- 
tively variegated 
effect, while a 
dark border acts 
as frame. 








Cast on stitches as required. Knit first 
stitch and lay piece of cloth between 
needles as in (1). Knit second stitch 
and push one end over that stitch, as in 
(2). Knit next stitch, insert another 
piece of cloth; repeat to end of row. 
Pile of mat is away from worker. Knit 
a row back with pile toward you, but 
leave out the cloth. Repeat method. 





and knit a strip of 17 blocks, 9 rows each, 
or 153 rows of all black. Repeat for the 
other side. Each of the 7 other lengthwise 
strips begins and ends with a black block 
of 9 rows, 13 stitches wide, and the colored 
blocks are distributed in diagonal effect, as in 
photograph. Each block is about 24% inches 
square, making the finished rug about 41 
inches by 25inches. After all the strips are 
knit, top-sew together on the wrong side, 
putting row to row, and finally line with 
ticking or some firm material. 

For each block of the seven strips in the 
rug at the top of page, cast on 17 stitches 
and knit 13 rows, making a block 3 inches 
square. First, knit the two lengthwise bor- 
der strips of brown, 9 blocks or 117 rows 
long. Then knit five more strips of 9 blocks 
each, arranging colors as in photograph. The 
finished rug measures 231% by 31 inches. 

The rug at lower left, measuring 29 by 48 
inches, offers an excellent way of using up 
odds and ends of colors, with a dark border 
to lend accent. Like the two other rugs, it is 
knit in strips, with center made of variegated 
colors and border of dark brown. Don’t 
knit the strips too wide—13 stitches cast on 
makes a good width for easy handling. 


Starting in lower 
right corner of 
rug at left, four 
diagonal rows 
are, respectively, 
medium green, 
gray, pastel 
shades, brown, 
Repeat in same 
order to other cor- 
ner. Pastels are 
rose, blue, lav- 
ender, yellow 
and apricot. 
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Hospital Dietitians say 




















Powder ts most healthful’ 














493 of this country’s leading hospital dietitians 
recently expressed an opinion on various kinds 
of baking powder. And 82% of these keen, 
authoritative women definitely and unreserv- 
edly said, “A Cream of Tartar baking powder 


is most healthful.” , 
x 


Cream of Tartar is a natural fruit product of ripe 
grapes. For generations it has been recognized as 
the most wholesome and healthful of any ingre- 
d:ent from which baking powder can be made. 

But because Cream of Tartar is so costly an 
ingredient, cheaper substitutes are sometimes 
used in baking powder. In fact, Royal is the only 
Cream of Tartar baking powder that is sold through- 
out the United States. 

Royal always leavens perfectly. It makes your 
cakes, quick breads and pastries deliciously light 
and tender, and it never leaves a bitter taste. 
It contains no alum. 


Free —The Royal Cook Book of 350 tested recipes. Mail the coupon 


TROPICAROMA CAKE 
A delicious 2-egg spice cake—the 
recipe is in the Royal Cook Book. 







a enseiicinsenc 
MOCHA TART CAKE 


Separate 4 eggs; beat yolks until very light; add 1 tablespoon 
essence of mocha, few grains of salt, and 1 cup granulated 
sugar gradually, beating continually; add 1 cup flour and 1 
teaspoon Royal Baking Powder sifted together; fold in stiffly 
beaten whites of eggs; mix thoroughly without beating. 
Spread on two well-buttered layer cake pans and bake in 
moderate oven ten to fifteen minutes, starting at 300° F. and 
increasing temperature last half of baking to 375° F. Whip 
one-half pint cream; sweeten with one-half cup powdered 
sugar and flavor with mocha essence. Spread between layers 
and on top of cake. 


Contains no alum—leaves no bitter taste 


Yet Royal costs you very little! It takes only 2¢ 
worth of Royal to make a large layer cake deli- 
ciously light and tender. And there is no waste 
to Royal, for it keeps its leavening qualities in- 
definitely, so'that the last teaspoonful in the can 
is as good as the first. 
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Mary had plainly drooped physically—and mentally. She 
had lost the charm that men admired. Mary had listened 
to the lure of “‘reducing’’ methods; had undertaken “‘treat- 
ment’’ without her physician’s knowledge or approval. Now, 
she was always tired. Her eyes, even the unnatural droop 
of ed mouth, suggested exhaustion—and “‘nerves.’ 


““If Lcould only have made Mary understand the difference 
between right and wrong methods of ‘reducing,’ ’’ thought 
Sarah. And she couldn’t help comparing her own girlish 
figure and snap and energy with Mary’s predicament. “‘If 
women would only play fair and consult their doctors,’’ 
she mused. 


EN times as many orange 

salads are served now as 
were used ten years ago, be- 
cause millions of women know 
these facts:— 


Oranges are so convenient 
and so good that they are a 
boon to the busy housewife 
who wants to serve attractive, 
healthful meals with the least expenditure 
of time and labor. Oranges bring an ap- 
petizing freshness to your table winter and 
summer—delicious, fresh, tree-ripened 
oranges being shipped direct from Cali- 
fornia every day throughout the year. 


Aside from their universal popularity, 
oranges and lemons are today coming into 
a new prominence with physicians, die- 
titians and all other health authorities 
because of a newly recognized service they 
render in the diet. American palates seem 
to favor cereals, bread, fish, meat and eggs 
—all very good and necessary, but acid- 


California 


Every Sunkist Orange 
is now trade-marked 
‘*Sunkist’’ on the 
wrapper andon the fruit 


California Oranges 
~= Richest Juice 
-+Finest Flavor 
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Orange and Banana Salad 


Peel oranges, removing all white skin. Cut 
into 34-inch slices. Place 2 slices on each let- 
tuce-covered salad plate, cover with two length- 
wise quarters of banana which have been coy- 
ered with lemon juice and rolled in finely 
ground nuts. Top with slice of orange. Garnish 
with mayonnaise and maraschino cherry. 





forming foods. Unless balanced with 
fresh fruits, vegetables and milk, these 
foods result in “Acidosis,” one of the 
most frequent causes of many common 
ailments and certain dangerous com- 
plications. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, both 
oranges and lemons, although known as 
“acid fruits,” have an a/kaline reaction in 
the body. Your doctor will verify this 
scientific fact. These fruits, therefore, are 
two of the most potent correctives and 
preventives of Acidosis that your physi- 
Clan or your dietitian knows. 


Sunkist 


UNIFORML Y GoopnD 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
f/ Dept. 203, Box 530, Station “C,”” Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me without cost or obligation the following as I have 
checked below: 

C] FREE Valuable booklet ‘“Telling Fortunes with Foods.” 
Includes explanation of Acidosis and authoritative suggestion 

for its prevention and correction. Also furnishes normal anti-aci- 

dosis and safe reducing diets approved by a famous diet specialist. 
FREE “Sunkist Recipes’’ for oranges and lemons, suggest- 
ing varied and attractive uses. 
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Yet tastes like the 
work of half an hour 


Fortunate for busy women that such delicious and attractive salads re- 
quire so short a time for preparation. They seem to have been especially 
“invented” for the modern woman by sympathetic Dame Nature herself 


Orange salads—dainty, ap- 
petizing and delicious—afford 
an easy, quick, convenient 
and most attractive measure 
of insurance against this mal- 
ady. The Medical Profession 
everywhere is recommend- 
ing them. 


Thus it is that orange salads 
and desserts serve beneficially in several 
ways. This fruit carries its own appe- 
tizers in its organic salts, which are direct 
digestive aids also. 

So you never tire of oranges. And they 
help you to get full nutrition from all 
your other foods. 

Let us send you two free books—‘“‘Sunkist 
Recipes” and “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” the latter including both normal 
anti-acidosis and safe reducing diets and 
explaining Acidosis in detail. Clip the 
coupon now, before you turn the page, 
and mail to us today. 


0 


Sunkist Oranges from Ca!- 
ifornia are especially select 
for their quality, yet cost © 
more than ordinary kinds. 


They are firm but tender, 
easy to peel, slice and ses- 
ment, and the consistency 1S 
such that a fork or spow! 
readily breaks up the pieces 
in a salad or dessert—® 
quite desirable feature (" 
such foods, 
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Ftungarian Stitchery in Effective Borders 


243, N COAT or frock, on sleeve or 
| Waistband, on children’s hats 
and coats or on adult sports 
oa 4| headgear, Hungarian borders of 

ey aaa 

@useh—s} woo! or silk or cotton form a 
stunning embroidery finish. ‘The work— 
straight satin stitches done over canvas 
scrim—goes so swiftly that the needle 
fairly flies through space, and the result is 
as effective as the charming embroidery 
touches of the same general*type seen on 
some of the smartest frocks that hail 
straight from Paris. 

Purchase, for the embroidery, an un- 
twisted floss silk or mercerized cotton, and 
single thread canvas scrim, seventeen 
threads to the inch. When using sheer 
soft silk as a background, buy finer scrim 
and take each stitch separately to avoid 
uneven stitchery and puckered goods. The 
use of an embroidery frame would be ad- 
visable for beginners. Before starting one 
of the broader bands, it4s well to soak the 
scrim for just a minute to take out some of 
the sizing, so that after the embroidery is 
done, the threads of scrim can be more 
easily pulled out with tweezers. Soaking, 
however, will render the scrim a little less 






At upper center 
is illustrated 
the 3-inch-wide 
border on bolero 
frock 5395. At 
right, this 134- 
inch-wide border 
trims bottom of 
jumper blouse 
5424, and is used 
three times on 
sleeves ; embroid- 
ery to start 3 
inches above cuff. 





By GERTRUDE WHITING 


Below, for outer groups of stitches, make 
4 Stitches over 4 threads. Motif is 27 
threads deep, with 6 horizontal threads 
between it and marginal stitches. Small- 
est stitch spans 2 threads and largest Io. 
The width of motif at extreme right of 
design takes in 26 vertical canvas 
threads; the width of the motif next to 
it takes in 18 vertical canvas threads. 
A magnifying glass will facilitate count- 
ing threads in the first motif, after which 
the work goes very quickly, 








firm and true and is not recommended for 
the narrower bands. 

Baste scrim true to weave of fabric un- 
der it, and carefully mark border width 
and position. Begin work at the right. 
Bring thread up from underside of material 
and take horizontal stitches—from left to 
right—over a group of canvas threads; the 
number of threads to span may be easily 
counted in the illustrations below. Work 
row beneath row, making one tiny motif 
or bar at a time, and leave only one hor- 
izontal canvas thread between stitches. 
Be careful not to whip scrim so tightly as 
to pucker the fabric. Where running 
stitch occurs, as in the margin of the bor- 
der at lower left, the three parallel lines 
are necessary to give body, but only one 
scrim thread at a time is spanned—one 
over, one under, putting the needle straight 
down into the goods, and bringing it 
straight up to the surface again. In each 
row, make stitches alternate in their rela- 
tion to preceding row. These running 
stitches will appear smaller and closer to- 
gether than the satin stitches. 


(Continued on Page 180) 


Lower center: 
13% -inch border 
on child’s outfit. 
On brim leave 
narrow margin 
of plain fabric 
above and below 
work at center 
front. Repeat 
once on sleeve, 
omitting cuffs. 
Left: 1 Y-inch- 
wide border on 
coat No. 5502. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 60 cents; Coats, 60 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents. 
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A New Dist 





Shrimp Chop Suey 


You can give new variety to meat- 
less days inLent byserving Shrimp 
Chop Suey—now easily made at 
home with the aid of LaChoy im- 
ported Chinese ingredients. 


Directions for making Chop Suey 
will be found on every bottle of 
LaChoy Chinese Sauce. Simply 
substitute fresh or canned shrimp 
for the meat ordinarily used. 


Asupply of LaChoy Chinese Food 
Products on your pantry shelf will 
prove invaluable for making satis- 
fyingdinners,tempt- 
ing teas or dainty af- 
ter-theatre suppers. 


For Chow Mein 
you can get La- 
Choy Chow Mein 
Noodles, and for 
fancier Chop Sueys, 
Water Chestnuts, 
Sub Kum and Bam- 
boo Shoots—each 
sold in sealed steri- 
lized containers. 





LACHOY FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 


LO 











Chinese Soy Sauce—Chow Mein 
Noodles—Sprouts— Bamboo 
Shoots—Sub Kum—Water Chest- 
nuts— Brown Sauce — Kumquats 


In the LaChoy_assort- 
ment pachase is euery 
needed Chinese ingre. 
entformanies real Chop 
Suey and Chow Mei 
At your grocer’s or sent 
you direct for $1. ($1.25 
west of the Rockies and 
in Canada.) 


SSCCSESCEEKESSSASSEERESSESEEESSETESSEEEREEEeeeeeeeee ee 
FREE BOOK OF GENUINE 
CHINESE RECIPES 


Fill in and mail this coupon for La- 
Choy Book of Chinese recipes, with 
40 tempting dishes. Write LaChoy 
Food Products, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
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Mrs. WILi1AM Jay 


Mrs. Jay is widow of the late Colonel 
Jay, descendant of John Jay, the 
eminent Federalist and first Chief 
Justice. Colonel Jay was president of 
the exclusive Coaching Club. Mrs. 
Jay, long a leader of smart New York 
Society, is a famous hostess. The balls 
and parties at Bedford House, the his- 
toric Jay home in Westchester over 
which she presided, are well known. 
Her colorful and charming life as a 
prominent New York hostess makes the 
memoirs which she is now writing of 
great interest 
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Mrs. Jay’s Beproom 1n Her Home ar Ox Ripce, Connecticut 


The bound curtains are of green glazed chintz like the easy chairs. The Simmons 
Bed is Model No. 1595, mahogany-finished to match the furniture. “ A dignified 
yet simple model, perfect in proportion and design,” says Mrs. Jay 
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Mrs 


WILLIAM 
JaT 


Mrs. 


ROBERT LOW 


BACON 


Mrs. Bacon is the wife of the Congress- 
man from New York, whose father—the 
late Robert Bacon—was American Am- 
bassador to France. She is a superb 
horsewoman. Mrs. Bacon’s houses at 
Washington and at Old Westbury, 
L. I., are filled with rare old treasures 
whose arrangement reveals her distin- 
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A BeEprRoom IN Mrs. Bacon’s WASHINGTON HOME 


guished taste in decorating 





(Left) The Simmons “spool” 
bed is a delightful new model, 
No. 1850, finished in Colonial 
maple. ‘An admirable 1: pro- 
duction,” Mrs. Bacon says. “ Its 
quaint charm and forthrighi s1m- 
plicity give character to any 1v0m. 
Its heritage makes it adaptaile to 
rooms not strictly of one period 
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Db EDROOMS - 


in three Distinguished ; 
Homes 
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CHARMING BEDROOM rarely q 
“just happens.” Taste and careful 
planning enter into its success. Much 
depends on choosing the right bed—a 
design not only decorative in itself, but 
in harmony with all the other furnishing. 


Mrs 


/ | CHARLES CARY 
PU MSEY 


Mrs. Rumsey was Miss Mary Harri- 
man, daughter of the famous railway 
magnate, the late E. H. Harriman. She 
is extremely fond of riding and hunting, 
and has a large farm in Virginia where 
she breeds horses. Widely traveled, she 
is a lover of all things French, and has 
assembled an unusually fine collection of 
modern sculpture and painting 


ee 
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Each of these three distinguished 
homes has a different decorative scheme, q 
yet for each the Simmons beds chosen 
are delightfully appropriate. 

In Mrs. Rumsey’s splendid new French 
chateau, the Simmons beds are modern i 
in the French manner. The smart new j 
low footboards reveal the filmy French 
embroidered spreads. These charming 
beds are perfect for modern rooms. 

Dignity and comfert are the keynotes 
of Mrs. Jay’s sunshiny room. Her 
Simmons bed, so beautiful in line, blends 
perfectly with fine old Colonial and Vic- 
torian furniture. 








A Colonial “spool” bed copied from a 
fine original is a new Simmons model, 
appropriate*in Mrs. Bacon’s Washing- li 
ton home. “To us Americans,” Mrs. q 
Bacon says, “the Colonial appeals be- i 
cause of its tradition. It is ours.” This 
bed confers individuality on any room. 





ee 





Simmons beds are famous for their 
smart modern styles, their reproductions 
of historic originals. Beautifully made, j 
their carefully grained wood finishes i 
complete the harmony of your room—or } 
chic modern colors brighten and enliven i 
it. Being made of metal they are endur- i 
ing and their lovely finish will never chip. 








In furniture and department stores Simmons i 
Beds are $10 to $60; Simmons Mattresses, $10 to 
(Right) Blue, pink and silver, Mrs. $100; Simmons Springs, $7 to $60. Look for the } 


Rumsey’s favorite colors, are the scheme 


name “Simmons.” The Simmons Company, New 
of this enchanting room. The taffeta 


. York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 

al curtains are of a lovely blue a little ; 
ie deeper than the walls. Silver light fix- Tue Biue Room 1n Mrs. Rumsey’s Frencu CuAreau ‘ 
110 " ons " na . e 

ie pos = i= re! oe pes sige so The Simmons Twin Beds are a smart model, new this season, } 
‘Ts wh PP. No. 1581. Mrs. Rumsey says: “They are modern in the French a 
embroidered net spreads, richly mono- : aad teaah aick f skied regi Th é 

im- ammed, are white over pale pink manner; and footless, whic ink very attractive. e semi- 
0m. sr . circular headpieces enamelled salmon-pink are most appealing ' 
j le to - 
joa” 
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BEDS SPRINGS’ MATTRESSES 
{ BUILT FOR SLEEP} 
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Sfrom Your Old Rugs 
Carpetsand Clothing ef 







No. 9680 


& Colorful new 
Persian design 
on Taupe field. 
All sizes. 


Seamless, Reversible 
Rugs in the Latest 


Oriental Patterns 


» aT? I L the coupon today for Samples, new low 
FACTORY-to-you prices and unusual New 
Booklet in colors, and learn why thousands of women 


DUO-VELVETY 


wey 


everywhere, home economics leaders and magazine At a e 
editors are so enthusiastic about these modern new 


low-priced rugs. 

Learn how we scientifically separate the valuable 
wools in your material, steam, sterilize, bleach, picker, 
card and spin into the finest kind of rug yarn—then 
dye in the newest colors and expertly weave (any size) 
on big power looms into lovely new Duo-Velvety Rugs 
that We Guarantee you cannot distinguish from rugs of 
new materials that cost full price. 


of Uo 




















Mail the Attached Coupon 
se FREE!:.: Samples and New 36- 
to choose pege Booklet in Posie 4 “Home Beauti- 


fying, I. nexpensively”’, New Low Prices. 

We Pay Express, Freight or Parcel Post on material 
from all states as explained in the catalogue, and in 
One Week we will send back /finer rugs than you ever 
thought you could secure for so little money. Not 
ordinary one-sided rugs but luxurious, modern Duo- 
Velvety Rugs woven Seamless and— 


! — Reversible for double wear 


with the same extra deep, closely woven 
nap on both sides. The patterns are woven 
clear through, the same on both sides. 


If you are not delighted with the rich- 


Moresque Weave (guaranteed not to show 
foot marks)—simply send the rugs back 
at our expense and we will pay you for 
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ness of texture, soft colorings and the new. |. 





planted the ‘‘fussy”’ kind, and the 
three smart French ones shown here, 
made of figured silk or cotton, with unique 
double-roll trimming, are particularly at- 
tractive examples of the more severe and 
less elaborate mode. 

Since the materials 
used are figured, the 
bases should be plain, 
following the general 
idea of the two pho- 
tographed above. An 
earthenware crock, 
10 inches high and 7 
inches in diameter at 
widest point, makes 
the first, while the 
second is a solid piece 
of wood, witha 54-inch 
hole drilled through 
the center for wires. It measures 5 inches 
in diameter and 2% inches across flat 
bottom. Any wood-turning mill can fur- 
nish at very little cost a similar base, ready 
for painting and the adding of fixture. 

Orange and white checked voile with 
matching orange rug yarn for roll trim- 
ming makes the particularly smart shade 
at upper right. The frame has a 12-inch 
diameter and 3814-inch circumference at 
bottom, and is 7 inches deep at side. One- 
half yard of 36-inch printed cotton voile 
for cover, 14 yard of plain voile, matching 
predominating color, for lining; one roll of 
bias tape and two skeins of matching rug 
yarn will make it. Wrap the wires as in 
sketch 1, and apply the lining and cover 
as explained in sketches 2,3 and 4. For 
the rolls, a 214-inch-wide piece of ma- 
terial—18 inches long for lower roll and 
16 inches for upper one—is seamed length- 
wise and solidly stuffed with cotton. It is 
then wrapped in close parallel strands, 
with the rug yarn. Fit rolls to 
shade, sew ends together, and 
then tack the smaller roll around 
rim at top, and the larger one 
directly below it. 

The frame for the shade at 
upper left has a 2114-inch di- 
ameter at bottom, 61-inch cir- 
cumference around upper rim of 
band, and a 9-inch depth at 
sides. The rim is214 inches 
deep. For the shade will 
be required 34 yard each 
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Lamp Shades 


From Paris 


That Show 
the Smart Roll Finish 







silk and plain silk, and 
two rolls of matching 
bias taffeta tape. A lus- 
trous rope silk was used 
for the rolls and band 
on this shade and the 
center one, about 10 
skeins of 41% yards each 
being required for a sin- 
gle roll. Ribbonzine or 
lightweight wool yarn would be an equally 
attractive substitute. Wrap wires as in 
sketch 1. Apply lining around upper rim 
of band as in sketch 2, except in this case 
turn it over the outside of frame, instead 
of inside. Apply the printed silk cover the 
same way. Now stretch a piece of the 
printed silk smoothly over top, sew 
around rim, and trim edges. Thread rope 
silk, or wool yarn, into a large-eyed em- 
broidery needle, and wrap it round and 
round the two lower wires—strands ‘close 
together, taking stitches through the silk 
but not through lower rim binding. If 
using ribbonzine, wrap the band before 
applying the lining and cover, and in sew- 
ing the cover catch the ribbon strands 
to hold them in place. Make rolls for 
trimming the same as for the other shade, 
carefully measuring for correct length. 

The shade photographed at upper cen- 
ter shows the smoothly covered top. It is 
the same type as that made of the checked 
material, andis madein thesame 
way. Canary yellow voile with 
an interesting rayon urn motif 
makes its effective covering, a 
single urn being centered on top 
of shade. The frame has a 16- 
inch diameter. Three-quarters 
yard each of 36-inch-wide fig- 
ured voile and plain rayon make 
the cover and lining. 
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No. 5968 


4 CHINESE 
Taupe field, mulberry 
border. Pattern is woven clear 
through. Fast colors. 13 sizes. 


Established 54 Years Ago—in 1874 


OLSON RUG Co. 


(Mail coupon to nearest address) 
Dept. A56, 32 Laflin St. Dept. A56, 245 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


© 
O. R. Co. 
1928 





your materials. It is not necessary to 
send any money with your order. 


Tear Out 


and Mail 


Free 












OLSON RUG CO., Dept. A56 (use nearest address) 
32 Laflin St., Chicago—245 Fifth Ave., New York 
Gentlemen: Please send, FREE and _ postpaid, 
Tape Measure. This obligates me in no way. 

NAME.... 


Street (R. F. D.) 








COUPON 


Samples, Trial Offer, New Low Prices and 








SPECIAL! An Extra Staines | 
Jor those who mail this coupon NOW! 








of 36-inch-wide printed 
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1. To wrap frame, slip binding 
off roll, tie roll around outside 
with outer end, or hold tightly 
together with a rubber band, 
and work with inside end of 
binding. Hold close to wire 
and wrap tightly. At a joint, 
wrap three times in X-like 
formation. If sufficient lin- 
ing material is available, sub- 
Stitute one-inch strips, raw 
edges turned in. 


2. For lining, cut material from 
selvage to selvage, allowing 
extra inch at top, bottom and 
side. Apply smoothly around 
bottom of frame—(2), first pin- 
ning, then firmly overcasting 
to wrapped wires. Trim raw 
edges. Turn lining inside 
frame, pulling it firmly over 
top,and slashing at intersecting 
wires—(3). 








3. Pin around top, evenly dis- 
tributing fullness—(3). Over- 
cast and trim edges. Cut cover 
same as lining.” Turn shade 
upside down, and pin cover 
smoothly around lower rim — 
(4)—right side of material 
facing inside of shade. Over- 
cast firmly, trim edges, and 
turn cover over outside of frame. 
Pin at top, evenly distributing 
gathers; overcast, and trim 
edges. Stretch a piece of the 
voile overtop, firmly sew around 
the upper rim; trim edges. 





—— 
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Make Your Own 
Valspar Color Schemes 


Subtle harmonies, vivid contrasts are within the easy reach 
of your paint brush—with Valspar in Colors. 


Perhaps the woodwork in your kitchen is not just the color 
you want, or your car needs to be refinished or you want to 
“do over” your bedroom furniture in an entirely new color 
scheme. With Valspar you can accomplish every one of these 
things, for Valspar puts all the colors of the rainbow at your 
disposal ! 

Valspar not only beautifies but protects. Valspar is amaz- 
ingly durable, accident-proof and absolutely waterproof— 
indoors or out. Valspar is easy to apply and dries overnight. 
Its lustrous finish can be rubbed down to a satin-like appear- 
ance. Send the coupon below for samples. 


The Beautiful Valspar Colors 


The colors 1—24 are the regular Valspar Colors reproduced as accurately 
as 1s possible with printers’ ink. You can obtain them from your dealer. 


! Black Valspar 7 Light Blue Valspar 13 Deep Green Valspar 19 Mahogany Valspar 
2 Orange ~ Yellow is 14 Brown % Cherry i 

3 Ivory 9 Deep Blue ms 15 Clear 21 Moss Green 

4 Medium Blue 10 Vermilion sig 16 Light Oak 22 Gold 

5 Light Red 11 Deep Red re 17 Dark Oak 23 Aluminum 

6 Medium Green 12 Gray ’ 18 Walnut 24 Bronze 


W White (not illustrated) 
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You can mix your own Valspar Colors 


Each color from 25 to 51 is a lovely shade or tint obtained by mixing two 
of the regular Valspar Colors in equal proportions. 





and 3 3 and 2 4 and w 3 and 10 48 2 and 7 

and 8 31 and w 6 and w and 10 14 and 3 

and 3 3 and w 8 12 and 10 > and 8 5 and w 

and w and 8 II and 3 3 and 7 12 andg 

and 8 and 14 3 andw 12 and w 8 and 10 
12 and 14 8 and w 14 and w 


A good example of color mixing is the popular Chinese Red (No. 52) shown 
in the tin cup:—it is made by mixing equal parts of Valspar Yellow (No. 8) 
and Valspar Vermilion (No. 10). Countless other beautiful 
combinations are possible. 


Special Offer! —To introduce the wonderful, new 
Valspar Polish, for automobiles and furniture, we 
offer a SOc can for 25c. See coupon below. 





4 
5 
7 
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33 36 


7. ; 51 4 24 





dis- 


This coupon is worth 20 to 85 cents 
9 
yi VALENTINE'’S VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


haile I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c for each 40c [5.39 me these Valspar 
over 4 ‘A sample can of colors specified at right. (Not over three Crleve at 20¢ ro gg 
m— | aoe | samples of Valspar, Numbers 1-24, supplied per person}; 
rial - } 5) Mia 2' at this special price.) Print full mail address plainly. > 

Wver- Special:—One 50c can of Valspar Polish for 25c.] , 9° 


and 


pees The Varnish That Won t Tu rn White Poenlor MPIAIUM. <5 coe ockcsees tecees ae badass eb akan a sree Send 50c can Valspar 


(Ling ROMN- 5 ant sraswnaeeeaaee panne ted adakadteacnace seas Polish for 25c... ....O 
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) Send Free Book. ....0 
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ARGOSY 
Pattern 
OTHER PATTERNS: 
AMBASSADOR 
ANCESTRAL 
ANNIVERSARY 


‘1847 ROGERS 


SII VER PLAT E 


S 


SALESROOMS: 





| INTERNATIONAL 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


ILVER CO.[es§ 


The 8o0-Year Plate 


How long should your silverplate endure 
... in its beauty and its usefulness? 

Glimmer and gleam are but surface 
deep. Only time can prove the character 
beneath. 

1847 Rocers Bros. Silverplate has 
been tested by four generations of social 
America, and is today the outstanding 
leader in the field of fine silverplate be- 
cause time has proven it worthy of 
leadership. The family plate for 80 years, 
it is guaranteed to serve without time- 
limit. Sold by leading silverware mer- 
chants everywhere. 


Begin your service in 1847 RoGers Bros. with THE PIECES 
OF 8... covers for eight in knives, forks and spoons at 
$43.75. Next, add THE PIECES OF CHARM, the fancy 
pieces in flatware, such as bouillon spoons, oyster forks, 
tomato servers, berry spoons . . . at prices surprisingly 
moderate . . . Select, ext, the appropriate hollowware, in 
the pattern matching your flatware; dinner sets, coffee ser- 
vices, urns and candelabra . . . And the piéce de résistance 
for your service should be a formal dinner set in PLATE 
b‘OR, the new and gorgeous gold finish in 1847 ROGERS 
Bros. ware. (All prices slightly higher in Canada.) 


MAY WE SEND YOU THE FASCINATING BUDGET BOOKP 


... telling of a new and delightful way to acquire an all- 


embracing service in silverplate ... with pleasing speed and 
painless thrift... Write for Booklet 2-28 to International 
Silver Company... Department E . .. Meriden, Connecticut. 


BROS: 


CANADA: INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. OF CANADA, LIM!TED 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Designed 
by Zella Selden 


eA Home-Knit Sweater Suit 


For Our Young Gallant 


See|IEN one is only two or three, 
#47@| and of the masculine persuasion, 
fan| the matter of being well dressed 
Yea! is a very simple affair. A two- 

PRODNERAS} piece knitted sweater suit, like 
those adorning the manly forms of the two 
small gentlemen above, is the last word in 
correctness. Smart French children wear 
them all day long—for outdoor playtime, 
for promenading with Maman or for just 
plain staying at home. 

They’re exceedingly easy to make, and 
they’re so warm and cozy for the chilly 
days of early spring or the coatless out- 
door play of later balmy weather. Six 
balls of Shetland floss make a suit in the 
two to three year size, with twenty inches 
of three-eighths-inch-wide elastic and 
three buttons as additional materials. 
Use No. 5 bone needles for knitting and a 
No. 3 bone crochet hook for finish at neck 
and top of trousers. Six cast-on stitches 
make one inch, and thirteen rows measure 
two inches. 

Beige and brown, gray and old blue, 
old blue and navy, gray and black, green 
heather mixture and plain green make 
good color combinations. 

For the jacket cast on 60 stitches. Knit 
2 stitches, purl 2 stitches across row, and 
repeat this row of ribbing 2 inches. Then 
change to stockinette stitch—that is, first 
row knit, 2d row purl—until entire work 
measures 14 inches. This completes the 
back. With right side of work toward you 
knit 20 stitches for right shoulder, place 
on a safety pin; bind off 20 stitches for 
back of neck; knit on remaining 20 
stitches for left shoulder. Knit plain 18 
rows (9 ridges). Your yarn will now be at 
armhole. Purlacross the shoulder stitches, 
cast on 16 stitches at neck. Continue 
stockinette stitch and work 4 inches. Hav- 
ing yarn at front edge place these stitches 
on a safety pin. Take up stitches of right 
Shoulder. Knit 18 rows. Change to 
Stockinette stitch, work 4 inches, ending 
with yarn at front edge. Cast on 4 stitches 
and knit across stitches of left front. Con- 
tinue stockinette stitch until as long as 
back to border. Finish with ribbing of 







a 2, as on back. Bind off. 


Now make the neck band. Holding 
right side of sweater toward you, begin 
at lower edge of right front opening, and 
work 1 row of single crochet up front 
edge, around neck to left front edge, in- 
crease 2 stitches at corner and continue 
down left front edge. Chain 1, turn at end 
of every row, working 5 more rows, always 
increasing 2 stitches at front corner. Then 
work 1 row up front and around neck to 
left front corner, chain 6 for button loop, 
work 1 more single crochet in same corner 
stitch, work single crochet for 114 inches 
and repeat button loop. Continue in this 
way to end of row. Break yarn. Lap left 
front border over right front border and 
sew lower ends to front joining. 

Sleeves: With right side of sweater to- 
ward you pick up 48 stitches for sleeve 
(24 stitches on back and 24 on front). 
Work 3 inches, decrease 1 stitch each side, 
then decrease 1 stitch each side every inch 
5 times. Work 2-inch ribbing of knit 2, 
purl 2, as on sweater. Bind off very 
loosely. Repeat for other sleeve. Sew 
sleeve and underarm seams. If a center 
front closing is desired, as on sweater suit 
at right of photograph, on left front cast 
on 8 stitches at neck edge instead of 16 
stitches. Follow directions for rest of work. 
Make right front same as left front. 

The trousers are made in two parts— 
one leg at a time. Cast on 60 stitches. 
Work stockinette stitch for 9 inches. De- 
crease 1 stitch each side every knit row 
for 114 inches. Then work ribbing of knit 2, 
purl 2 for 2 inches. Bind off very loosely. 
Join leg seam from 1st decrease down to 
the bind off. Make other half of trousers 
same way, then sew together. 

Eyelets for elastic: At top of trousers 
work 1 double crochet in a stitch, chain 1, 
skip 1 stitch on trousers, and work 1 double 
crochet in the next stitch. Work in this 
way 1 double crochet (with 1 chain stitch 
between) in every 2d stitch around top of 
trousers, chain 1 and join to top of 1st 
double crochet. Break yarn. Lace elastic 
through openings. Sew ends of elastic. 
To reénforce edges of cuffs of both sleeves 
and trousers, it is wise to work 1 row of 
single crochet around each. 




































































These and many other beautiful Vollrath utensils are now made in six beautiful two-color 
combinations: Apple Green with Ivory lining . . . Delft Blue with Tan lining . . . Old 
Rose with Nile Green lining . . . Mandarin Red with Vollrath Gray lining . . . Tanger- 
ine with Indian Yellow lining . . . Vollrath Gray inside and out with Mandarin Red bead. 


Now 
in COLORS too! 


CBRILLIANT hues and pastel 


tints in Vollrath Enameled Ware 
enable you to carry out your kitchen 
color schemeeveninthe pots and pans! 


RTISTS, architects and decorators 
are using color as never before to 
bring charm and restfulness into what 
was once the workshop of the home! 


And now Vollrath Enameled Ware 


enables tasteful kitchen color schemes to . 


be carried out even to the pots and pans! 


Delft Blue, Mandarin Red, Apple 
Green, Old Rose — these 
are a few of the colors in 
which this ware is now 
made. Imagine a whole 
pantry full of these vivid 








utensils in your favorite 
color, with perhaps a few 
single pieces in other hues 
or tints for the sake of 
variety and interest. 


Here, indeed, is the newest, happi- 
est note in interior decoration and 
household furnishing! 


Yet color is but an additional 
attribute of beauty in this lasting 
enameled ware. Otherwise Vollrath 
Ware in Colors is the same as the stand- 
ard white Vollrath Enameled Ware. 


Most regular Vollrath 
dealers have some Vollrath 
Ware in Colors on display, 
or can get it for you. It is 
sold by leading hardware 
and department stores. 


Go see it! Or fill in and 

mail the coupon for our 

beautiful new book, “Color Captures the 
Kitchen.” It is FREE. Get it NOW! 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 








Sheboygan Wisconsin 
so. ee ee 
: THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 
: Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
: Please send me your new FREE book, “Color Captures 
: the Kitchen.” 
1 Tee kN Ne Se se eee ee 
Fill in and mail the omnes and H 
get a FREE copy of this beauti- : 
ful book. It illustrates roast 7c ee co OR Rn STERN RENMEI Bnet. 
and color in which Vollrath Ware : 
in Colors can now be had. BON oot a a cactsiitvetareuntiee State.... - 
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Skinner’s “‘ Trublu”’, “‘ Tile Red” and “Golden 
Corn” will be among the season’s favored colors. 





CHARM and 
SMARTNESS 


Silk Crepes that perfectly express the joy- 


ous mood of spring! 


Silk Crepes that have reached unequalled 
beauty on the Skinner looms. In every smart 
shade—for the colorful rdle to be played by 


sportswear and afternoon frocks. 


Of wondrous softness, washable, and with 
Skinner wearing quality. In buying crepes, 
always look for the name Skinner woven in 
the selvage—and if your favorite store hasn’t 
the shades you wish, it can quickly get them 
for you. 

Many of the Ladies’ Home Journal Pat- 
terns are particularly adaptable to the use 
of Skinner’s Crepes. 

Be sure that your husband has his suits and top- 
coats lined with the famous Skinner’s Satins. 


Wm. Skinner& Sons—NewYork, Chicago, Boston,Phila. 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. Established 1848 


Skinners Crepes 
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PHOTO. BY WM. SHEWELL ELLIS 


Alice Steps Out From Wonderland 


(Continued from Page 151) 


band of red tape, is 
stitched flat on 
spread, all around, 12 
inches in from outer 
edge. The mascu- 
line monarch wears 
a crown of blue and 
gold, a suit of blue 
and a red cloak lined 
with ermine. His 
royal consort is at- 
tired in a skirt of 
blue with ermine 
sides, a red bodice, a 
yellow ruff and a blue 
cap. Her crown is 
yellow, and her feet, 
like those of the 
King, rest on a red 
footstool. The pil- 
low throw has two 
5-inch-deep scallops 
at each end, with 
yellow-haired Alice, 
in a blue dress and 
white apron. 

What could be 
more thrilling than 
the grinning Chesh- 
ire Cat on page 151 
to serve either as a 
toy or a slumber pil- 
low? Its glowing 
eyes are blue and yel- 
low, nose and mouth 
red. Blue tape, 
folded to 44-inch 
width and stitched 
down, outlines head, 
ears and tail. The 
back is plain. 

The bureau scarf 
has 344-inch-deep 
scallops at each end. 
A red heart is cen- 
tered above each 
scallop, 114 inches in 
from edge. The cur- 
tains measure 25 by 





BED SPREAD 
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59 inches, including 
a l-inch-wide casing 
at top. A %-inch 
wide bias band of 
red is stitched 
around one side and 
bottom, 1% inches 
in from edge. This 
red band is repeated 
in center of tie-backs, 
which are 214 inches 
wide by 1634 inches 
long. The valance— 
a little too small for 
the window in photo- 
graph on page 151— 
shows the squared 
section at each end 
which should fit 
around sides of ex- 
tension rod. It is 44 
inches long by 14 
deep, including its 
114-inch-wide hem at 
top. The scallops are 
4 inches deep, and 
hearts are 114 inches 
in from edge. 

To lend a touch of 
Wonderland to a lit 
tle girl’s tea party, 1 
bib and tray clot 
like those above are 
absolute necessities. 
The Rabbit wears 
yellow collar and 
cuffs, a blue bow and 
red heart decora- 
tions. On the bid 
the Hatter waxes 
furious despite a goi- 
geous yellow hat, a 
scarlet coat and trou- 
sers checked in blue 
and yellow, while he 
flourishes in one hand 
a piece of yellow 
bread and a blue tea- 
cup in the other. 


—_—- 
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There is only one sure way to judge, and prove, any vacuum cleaner: Test it in your 
own home—in your own way. Compare its work with that of other cleaners on 
your own rugs, upholstery and furnishings. 


| Eureka’s leadership has been built on comparison. And we invite a compari- 
g | son of the new Model 10 Grand Prize Eureka with any electric cleaner built, 
regardless of make, type or price. We are satisfied to have you base your 
decision entirely on comparative cleaning ability, simplicity, ease of 


> 
a) 









: operation and ruggedness. 
. Model 10 is a bigger, better cleaner than the preceding model, 
d |f which at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition won highest honors 
S, for the seventh time in international competition. It has 30% 
es ° ° e ° ” ° 
| higher vacuum. Cleaning effectiveness is multiplied. It 
— embodies, in all, 16 great mechanical improvements. 
or 
0- | . You may make a comparative test of this greatest of all 
ea Eurekas at any time and at no cost whatever—by 
nd simply phoning the nearest Eureka dealer. If, after 
< a trial in your own home, you decide to keep the 
AA Model 10 Eureka, your dealer will make a 
a generous allowance for your old cleaner, 
ont and arrange liberal terms on the balance. 
are 
a | EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
‘ DETROIT, U. S. A. 
rot | Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 
Tit- | The new Eureka Auto Cleaner, Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign 
ll ‘ identical with the famous Model Branches: 8 Fisher Street, London, W. C. 1, 
y, a | 10 no ome in cleaning power ond England; 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia 
ot | 4 ateesd wae aabing a aan 
are | u biles ant + neta aol places in 
Lies. 4 every home, garage, hotel, etc. 
ears | 
and 
and | 
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VACUUM CLEANER 





FVAPORAT E 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION > ae 





Are you 
about your 


yr would be interested, wouldn’t 
you, tn paying less for the milk 
and cream you now use, and yet have 
better, safer food for your family, and 


greater convenience for yourself? 


It Can Be Done 


Evaporated Milk—the modern, up-to-date 
milk, costs less than half as much as the 
cream you buy and will give you better 
food. It serves every milk need and costs 
no more—in many places less—than ordi- 
nary milk. It keeps fresh and sweet on your 
pantry shelf, any quantity needed for any 
demand. It is sterilized—always absolutely 


free from anything that can harm health. 


Makes Better Food 
K.vaporated Milk is rich enough to use in 
place of cream—not as a substitute for 
cream, but asa better item of food. Cream 
is rich in only one food element of milk— 
butterfat. Evaporated Milk is rich in a// 
the food elements—the substances which 


make milk—vot cream—the most impor- 
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happy 
milk bill? j 







te i 
A is 

tant item of all our food. You wouldn’t 
give your children all the cream they could 
eat. But you can make their food as rich 
as you will with Evaporated Milk and it’s 
good for them. It will build sounder bones 
and better teeth and stronger bodies and 
guarantee them better health and better 


happiness through all their lives. 


For Every Use 
For every milk use, Evaporated Milk serves 
as nothing else will serve. It can be dilur- 
ed to suit the need. If you are creaming 
vegetables, dilute the milk with the cook- 
ing water from the fresh vegetables or with 


You'll 


get a finer flavor and better texture and 


the liquid from canned vegetables. 


better food substance than can possibly be 
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had with ordinary milk. In 
cream soups you'll find a 
new excellence from Evap- 
orated Milk. For baby’s 
bottle it provides food that 
is as easily digested as 
mother’s milk. 


Its Purity Is Protected 


Produced under the supervision of experts 
in the best dairying sections of America- 

received in sanitary plants while it is fresh 
and sweet—carefully tested for purity and 
cleanness—the pure, fresh milk is concen- 
trated, put in air-tight containers and 
sterilized—protected from everything that 
can impair its freshness and sweetness and 
purity. You know that Evaporated Milk 
is always free from anything that can harm 
health. It is the last step in the long struggle 
for an absolutely safe, wholesome milk and 
cream supply for everybody for every usc 


Let us send you our free booklets 
demonstrating the adaptability of | 
Evaporated Milk to every cream and | 
milk use— an astonishing revelation 

that will surprise you and delight you. / 
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Eve Goes On 


(Continued from Page 5) 


silly I am to play Bernice’s tricks,” and 
added frankly, aloud, ‘Yes, I’m coming. 
I'd like to. It’s been—fine.” 

{fe looked up at her gratefully. “‘Aren’t 
11 sweet. Till tomorrow then.”’ 

At the house she found her mother 
setting the table with fretful, twitching 
motions. The heat and the missing cook 
had disturbed her usual serenity and 
brought ugly small wrinkles round her 
mouth. Mrs. Archer was a large, talka- 
tive woman, who resented any change in 
the routine of her easy days. She ex- 
pertly detached herself from everything 
unpleasant, and never looked a harsh 
reality in the face. She lived inertly and 
without effort, confident that someone 
else would always carry her burdens. 
Someone always had. 


y 


4 HERE have you been—Mina gone 
and everything put on me to do, 
and this sweltering day—I know it will 
bring on one of my attacks * She 
jaid an apprehensive hand over the piace 
where she thought her heart was located. 
Eve didn’t say where she had been. 
“You go sit on the porch, mother, and 
I'll finish here.” 

“Finish! It’s all done.” 

Eve knew this was one of her mother’s 
typical dodges. ‘“‘Oh, the tea’s made and 
the ice cracked—and the butter balls? 
Then I’ll run up and change my dress.” 

““Eve, how can 
you be so provoking. 





Cool sweet smells came up from the gar- 
den and forced through the steam of the 
dishwater—honeysuckle and stocks, clove 
pink and humble alyssum, all wet with 
dew. Eve belied her statement to Gene 
by wiping every dish, and in proper house- 
keeping fashion, washed her teacloths, 
dried the dish pan, rinsed and wrung her 
mop. She made sure of supplies for break- 
fast; then she turned down the light and 
went out to the back steps and sat down, 
elbows on knees, chin on fists. She heard 
the arrival of the Vale car, the talk, the 
laughter, her mother’s light good-by called 
to the dancers, the crack of the exhaust 
as the car started off; but it was all re- 
mote, unimportant. A fine half slice of 
moon beamed at her from the sky, and 
the shivery little screech ow] who nightly 
fluted his tremolo plaint in the poplar tree, 
tuned his voice. The garden sweetness was 
all around her. Moon magic, night magic, 
scent magic, all for one lonely, sensitive 
girl. 


HE thought of Randall Clement. He 
was playing bridge, he didn’t know 
how enchanted the night was; and yet he 
would love it, ifhedid know. ‘All theboys 
in town are so jazzy and noisy,’”’ thought 
Eve with scorn, ‘‘there isn’t one of them 
who cares for beautiful things that aren’t 
useful, that only make you feel divine— 
there isn’t one of them who could feel 
divine, the poor 





I mean the table’s [ 

finished.” ledees 
They always 

clashed, always. Eve Ne 


couldn’t resist stick- 
ing the pin of truth 
into her mother’s Gd a le eae 
naive pretenses. To- tA | HH i } 
night, though, she i} | | 
was too happy to 
be petty. ‘“‘Well, go 
along anyway. I'll 
call you when sup- 
per’s ready.” 
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simps.” But Randall 
Clement was differ- 
ent, better metal, 
finer. Tomorrow she 
would see him again! 
Tomorrow! And per- 
haps another tomor- 
row—and another 
tomorrow! They 
would talk together 
of the things she 
couldn’t tell other 
people, the things she 
kept hidden away 
from her mother and 














The table was but 
half set, so she went 
on with that, afterward lighting the oil 
stove in the kitchen and putting on the 
kettle. While the water heated she rolled 
the butter balls—they were flabby and 
one-sided from the heat—cracked ice, 
sliced the meat loaf and the cake she had 
made earlier in the day, brought out a big 
dish of the fresh rolls, achieved a salad. 
She struck the gong and they came. 

Bernice and Mrs. Archer talked desul- 
torily. Bernice and Janie Vale were going 
to the dance with Norman Vale and Peter 
Keenein the Vales’ car. “‘ Jack Gaither and 
Vince Torhart asked me too,” bragged 
Bernice. Popularity was valueless to her 
unless everyone was aware of it. 


J ON’T let’s wash the dishes. Mina 

can do it in the morning,” said Mrs. 
Archer when the meal was finished. This 
Was mere rhetoric. Mrs. Archer never 
washed dishes whether Mina was there or 
not. Certainly Bernice could not do it in 
that new dress. 

But for once Eve did not mind the 
unjust division of responsibility. She was 
glad when they went out to the porch and 
left her alone, save for Gene, who hung 
around the cake plate. 

,  Ull wipe ’em if you're all set to do 

em, ’ he offered, as she stacked the dishes. 
Here, give me that tray. It’s heavy.” 

He carried out the piled-up tray for her. 

“Much obliged. Now you go on—the 
water’s good and hot and they’ll dry of 
themselves.” This was. subterfuge, for 

ene was awkward and his assistance usu- 
ally had a finale of breakage. 

It was pleasant to have the kitchen to 
herself. Mina, outside of her passion for 
revivals, was an unusually good maid, and 


ca left her realm neat and in good order. 


Bernice and Janie 
Vale and all that 
crowd, that she had kept hidden ever since 
Mary Totten went away to teach some- 
where else. 

Scraps of poetry floated about her. “On 
such a night as this ——’”’ and then ‘‘ Must 
thou begone—it is not yet near day ——”’ 
changing willfully to “For the orange- 
flower ye may buy as ye will,” and then 
the verse Randall Clement knew: ‘‘I went 
out in the hazel wood ——”’ 

“Lovely stuff!” she thought. ‘‘Lovely 
stuff! How did they come to find it all! 
Golden webs of words, words that sing as 
you say them.” 

She got up, shook herself, came in and 
locked the back door. ‘‘Eve, my child,” 
she scolded, “‘ you’re positively soppy with 
romance tonight. Soppy!” All the same, 
she was strangely, perilously happy. 

“Eve,” called her mother, hearing her 
step in the hall, ‘I’m going to walk down 
to Doctor Mason’s and see if he won’t give 
me something new for my heart. I don’t 
feel right. You’d better come with me.” 

“But I’ve got on my bungalow apron, 
mother.” 

*“Nobody’ll notice you.” 


HAT was true—nobody would notice 

her. Nobody ever did. She walked 
staidly beside her mother down the tree- 
shaded street, and when they came to 
Doctor Mason’s they were told he’d gone 
to make a country call. 


“But come in, do. Mrs. Torhart and 


Betty Jenkins are here and we thought 
we'd have a little bridge. You'll be just 
right for the fourth, Mrs. Archer,” said 
Mrs. Mason. “ You’ve got Eve with you? 
She can have my place.” 

“‘T don’t know how to play bridge, thank 
you, Mrs. Mason. But you stay, mother. 


Where 


is there another 
product so useful 
as this one ? 





name is ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly 
and you can buy all the wonderful 
service it gives you for a few cents 
anywhere in the world. 


i helps to heal cuts, sores, wounds, 
scratches, burns, scalds and all 
skin abrasions; it keeps the hands 
soft and smooth; it encourages eye- 
lashes and eyebrows to grow; it is 
convenient around the house for any 
household lubrication, from polish- 
ing old furniture to coating battery 
terminals and connections on your 
motor car (to prevent corrosion). Its 


Sa UOBSBRARU Pa 5 RR A Ra SSI 


‘Vaseline’ Jelly is a unique prod- 
uct unlike anything else. It 1s unique 
in its origin—for Nature supplies it 
and a special refining process used by 
the makers insures its reaching you 
in an absolutely pure state. It is 
unique in all the useful things it can 
do for you. ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly is so 
useful that it will save you trouble if 
you keep not one, but several, jars or 
tubes in the house. Let it become for 
you, as it has for so many millions 
of other families, the ‘‘Handiest 
thing in the house’. 





The trademark ‘‘Vaseline’’ on the 
label assures you that you are getting 
the geruine product of the Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Co., Cons’d. 


ik gh 





A complete new booklet, called 
‘100 Hints on Health, Beauty 
and Home Uses’’, will gladly 
be sent you free. It’s an attrac- 
tive booklet, and convenient to 
keep in the kitchen drawer. 
Address Dept. B-3, Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company, 17 
State Street, New York. 
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Laugh at the Winter Winds 


Winter weather can play such havoc 
with delicate skins. Cheeks, lips, 
hands—all suffer from its drying, 
chapping effect. 


You can get rid of these discomforts 
by using ‘‘Vaseline’’ Camphor Ice 
at night. Apply it liberally and rub 
gently into the skin. It’s pleasant 
to use, but what is more important, 
it really does heal. ‘*Vaseline’’ Cam- 
phor Ice won't get rancid. 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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Sold in metal boxes 
and tin tubes at all 
druggists’. Be sure 
to get the genuine. 
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is essential for the skin 


in! Every day filled to the brim with 

events and duties and obligations crowd- 
ing upon each other. Who, in this day and 
age, has time for elaborate daily facial 
treatments? 

Fortunately, the need for simplification of 
the facial treatment has now been met by the 
famous house of Daggett & Ramsdell, with- 
out any sacrifice of its benefits. Now women 
are finding that the only genuine essentials 
to skin care are cleansing and toning. With 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream the 
cleansing is easily accomplished. A few min- 
utes of massage and 


Ss: much to do and so little time to do it 


pad of cotton with Vivatone and wipe away 
all the surplus cold cream left on the face. 
Then take a freshly moistened pad and pat 
the skin vigorously, paying particular atten- 
tion to enlarged pores. You'll soon feel its 
freshening effect. 

Vivatone contains valuable balsamic and 
astringent substances which are particularly 
good for the skin. It should always be used 
after cold cream, and as often in between times 
as you wish to freshen up. 

Those who need a powder base (this means 
every woman with a dry skin) should use 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Vanishing Cream 

rubbed well into the 





manipulation of the 
skin with this perfect 
cream, and the dust 
and make-up fairly 
meltoutof the pores. 

After this massage 
comes the toning 
with Vivatone—a 
new astringent with 
special tonic prop- 
erties. Moisten a 


















skin. In tubes 10c and 
25c, jars 35c and 60c. 
PerfectColdCream 


comes in tubes and 
gars, 10c to $1.50. 
Vivatone is new — 
75c at all good 
shops or direct from 
Daggett & Ramsdell, 
214 West 14th St., 
New York, N. Y. 













Introductory Offer 40c 


Why don’t you send for one of these special Clean-up 
Kits? For only 40c, you can get a supply of Perfect 
Cold Cream, Vivatone and Perfect Vanishing Cream 
with Daggett & Ramsdell tissues for removing cold 
cream. Enough to give the new facial a real trial, 
Regular size cold cream and vanishing cream (not 
samples) and a special bottle of Vivatone, in a 
wonderfully neat and practical container to keep in 
your desk, or carry in your bag. Mail coupon today. 


DAGGETT « RAMSDELL 


Room 15, 214 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find 40c (stamps, money order) for which please send me Perfect Clean-up Kit. 
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I’ll run on back home. I’ve got something 
to do anyway.” 

“‘I suppose I might as well. The doc- 
tor’Il probably come in before I leave.” 
Mrs. Archer never refused a game of cards. 

Blissful to walk home alone, to go into 
the empty house and up to her own room, 
cooled now by the night breeze from the 
river. The screech owl was still sounding 
his quavering scale, like a trickle of icy 
water, the honeysuckle scent had reached 
her windows. Eve took off the bungalow 
apron —‘“‘I’ll wear my pink print to- 
morrow,” she promised herself—and set- 
tled down beside the old 
whatnot. 


HE must hunt out some 

books to take to Randall 
Clement—Ralph Hodgson’s 
Poems, Wishmaker’s Town, 
the Book of Irish Verse for 
The Wife of the Red-haired 
Man, and maybe her little 
Theocritus for ‘‘They call 
thee a gypsy, gracious 
Bombyca, and lean and sun- 
burnt; ’tis only I that call 
thee honey-pale’”’—oh, but 
maybe he would think she 
was trying to get him to say 
something nice about her 
own dark hair and skin. 
No, she wouldn’t take The- 
ocritus. She mustn’t take 
too many books; she didn’t 
want to read all the time when she was 
with him. For her enjoyment she went 
back to the afternoon, and dwelt on each 
detail, each word. She wanted to remem- 
ber it, every bit, forever. 

“‘T know so little, I’m so unattractive, 
I’ve never been anywhere or seen any- 
thing,”’ she told herself humbly, “‘but I do 
hope he’s going to like me, and be my 
friend.” 

When at last her reading and choosing 
of books were done she went to bed and 
dreamed a quaint dream wherein she read 
poetry to a circle of admiring and intent 
young men among whom Randall Clement 
held first place, while Bernice and Janie 
Vale sat neglected, forlorn, unnoticed, and 
were nastily snubbed each time they tried 
to speak. I 


HEY had met at the river, sat in Ned 

Edwards’ red canoe, eaten gingerbread 
and peaches brought by Eve and choco- 
lates brought by Randall, read much po- 
etry and talked unendingly for no less than 
six sultry afternoons. So they were very 
old friends. 

Eve had not hidden her absences, for 
there was no need. When her mother or 
Bernice saw her going down the garden 
with a book or two they knew she was go- 
ing to sit in her rickety old boat, and if she 
came home in time to make up Mina’s de- 
ficiencies they were satisfied. Why bother 
about Eve? The life of the house, its cen- 
ter, was Bernice, and all else was arranged 
for her convenience. Especially this sum- 
mer when she was so cross and discon- 
tented at having to stay in town and go 
away nowhere. 

After the purchase of her new furniture, 
Mrs. Archer could do no more; her income 
was fixed, and she could not, fortunately, 
dip into her capital. Therefore it was 
impossible to give Bernice a stay at any 
resort which she would have thought good 
enough for her, and she had had no invi- 
tations this year. 

With Bernice feeling abused and ill- 
treated by fate the summer had been 
unusually difficult for Eve. Bernice’s nat- 
ural predatory instinct had been exag- 
gerated. She wanted every least thing, 
every crumb, every unconsidered trifle that 
might give her pleasure, no matter to 
whom it rightfully belonged. Luckily Ber- 
nice did not regard sitting in a leaky boat 
moored in a solitary cove as pleasure. She 
thought it a singularly dull way to pass the 
time, but then, she conceded, it was just 
the sort of thing to appeal to Eve. 

And because Bernice didn’t know of 
Randall Clement, Eve was free to meet 
him as much as she liked. She was awed 





— - 


by her good fortune, and terrifyingly 
happy. The shadowed lonely world had 
mercifully revolved into sunlight and com- 
panionship and she was still amazed at so 
new and strange an orbit. With old 
Mother Hubbard she was inclined to re- 
peat, ‘‘Lawk a mercy on me, this be none 
of I.” It is so much harder to trust the 
reality of joy than the reality of sorrow. 

She questioned Clement, as they sat in 
Ned Edwards’ canoe, very much as on the 
day they met, except that Eve had put on 
a fresh white dress and stuck a discarded 
pink rose of Bernice’s into the ribbon of 
her hat. They were both 
eating peaches with exccl- 
lent appetite and shying 
stones into the river. § 

“What I don’t under- ’ 
stand,”’ said Eve, dipping t 
her fingers into the river to ‘ 
wash off the peach juice, ; 
“is why you haven’t been 3 
taken anywhere to meet ‘ 
people. First off I said you 0 
were a dark secret, you re- fr) 
member, and now I’m sure ‘ 
of it. Believe me, fora young ‘ 
man with grand white flannel ‘ 
trousers and fancy neckties 
like yours to be disregarded 
in this town is unheard-of. 
Of course if Ned Edwards 
had been home he’d have 
taken you round. But your 
uncle and aunt ti 

““They’re pretty old, and Uncle Walker’s 
not very well, and Aunt Marylou’s been 
having trouble with her maid, and I’m not 
supposed to walk much on this foot. But 
it’s been just the sort of vacation I needed, 
quiet and peaceful. And then, I’ve had 
you. You’re a great girl, Eve. I never 
met a girl like you before.” 





HE flushed with rapture, and couldn’t 

look at him, she was so confused and 
grateful. To cover it she put out her 
hand for another peach, though she really 
didn’t want it. But it is always possible 
to eat one more peach. 

“You see, you're not a bit like most 
girls. You're straightforward, you don’t | 
hide what you really think, you aren’t i 
always trying to get a fellow to pull sweet i 
stuff. And you’re not afraid to be funny, f 
whereas most girls ——’”’ ew i 


““You’ve had a wide experience, I see,” Ye 
murmured Eve. 
“What? Yes, clubman and man about hours 
town and man who knows women, that’s 
your Uncle Randall. As I was saying when tome 
I was so rudely interrupted, you’ve got do nx 
what most girls haven’t got, and never 
will have. You’ve got sense.” De 
The honest admiration in his voice kept : 
the word from being too much of an anti- certal 
climax. But Eve thought of Bernice and rally, 
smiled, a little wryly. ‘‘Sense isn’t what 
a girl needs to be popular.” absol 
“What d’you mean—popular? To have hi 
a lot of silly sapheads and loose-ankle lads Ips 
trailing you? My golly, you don’t think Strain 
that’s being popular? I’ll take back what . 
I said about your having sense.” Th 


“\7OU can be sniffy, and it may indicate 

lack of sense, but I would love—yes, 
I’d adore to be the center of attention for 
lots of men, saps and loose ankles included. 
Any girl would. Don’t you fool yourself 
that the girls who sit out dances and 
agonize about whether they’re going to 
have a beau for a party or not, and most 
likely not, fool themselves into thinking 
that any amount of sense makes up for 
that one thing, charm, fascination, come- 
hither. You can be as clever as Queen 
Elizabeth, but if you’re at a dance it gets 
you nothing unless you’ve also got the 
other thing. Oh, Lord, what horrors plain 





girls suffer!’ 

“Say, look here, you don’t call yourself ThisDi? 
plain, do you? You're no baby doll, but i , 
you’ve got a clever face—piquant, if I Seidliens 
may use so fancy a word. Your eyes are quality p 
so big and there’s the slickest line irom De Luxe 
your forehead down to your chin—one for it 


(Continued on Page 169) 
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OU cannot stand or walk with your spine 


curved to the side for more than a very alll 


few minutes. The position is too tiring. 

Yet most people sleep this way for eight 
hours every night. They have become accus- 
tomed to this strained, unnatural position, and 
do not realize its harmful, tiring effects. 

De Luxe springs make restful sleep a 
certainty because they support the body natu- 
rally. The coils in a De Luxe spring move with 
absolute freedom, yielding to the pressure of 
hips and shoulders, yet rising to relieve all 
strain on the vital organs between. 

This free coil movement gives perfect relaxa- 









ThisDi luxe label stamped 

on the side rail is your 

Suarantee of get ‘ng all the 

quality points that only the 

De Luxe spring has. Look 
for it and be sure! 
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you stood m the position 
you seep ee 


would your pose be aresttul one 4 


‘Dex: standing with your 


spine curved for five minutes. You 
will immediately notice the nervous 
and muscular strain of this tiring 
gposition. Sleeping this same unnat- 
ural way prevents the complete re- 
laxation that brings complete rest. 


When you sleep on a Rome De Luxe 
bedspring (below) the spine is straight 
and natural; the body isfully relaxed. 


Misi OOO: 





tion, obtainable in no other way. The spine 
lies straight and natural—nerves and muscles 
are free from tiring tension. Deep, refreshing 
sleep comes quickly. 

You will soon notice the invigorating ef- 
fects of natural, relaxed sleep. Arrange with 
your furniture or department store for a De 
Luxe trial. But be sure the spring is a Rome 
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De Luxe, for the true free coil movement that 
insures complete relaxation is found in no 
other bedspring. 

Send today for Dr. Royal S. Copeland’s in- 
teresting booklet “How Better Sleep Builds 
Better Health.” 

The Rome Company, Inc. 


Chicago Boston Baltimore Rome, N. Y. 
Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 


OME 


per” 


New York 


— the Bedspring Luxurious 


The ROME Company 


BED SPRINGS: «+ METAL BEDS + DAY BEDS + COUCH HAMMOCKS «+ COTS 
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ss iF fathers had to teach daughters to cook «+ » 


They would probably put the Hoosier snugly 
between the kitchen stove and the sink. And 
then they would instruct daughter while she 
sat at her work. Not for one minute would 
they, themselves, take the countless steps 


they would put in the most efficient system 
of step-saving and labor-saving devices. They 
would get things done much quicker with 
modern labor-saving systems. So, the first 
thing they would do would be to put in a 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet, because it would 
concentrate all of the work in one place. 


PS OI YR NE NE CRA RN ONT ACCOR! rep ee 


Send for New Free Booklet bou 
Modern Kitchens. Please address 


they allow their wives to take. All Hoosier 
equipment is sold on terms to suit your needs. 


March, 1928 
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smooth curve. And youf skin’s a beauti- 
ful, even, pale color, much more distin- 
guished than ordinary pink and white. 
That’s what struck me about you the first 
time I saw you—you have distinction.” 

“Randall, not really and truly! You’re 
making fun of me. I’ve been told so often 
how plain and dingy dark I am ——” 

“Don’t you believe it. But it’s not only 
your looks that’s distinguished. You’ve 
got possibilities. I keep wondering what 
you're going to do.” 

‘“‘What on earth do you mean?” 

“Well, you’re too good stuff to stay and 
go moldy in this little town, which is a per- 
fectly nice little town apparently, but 
doesn’t offer much—now does it? Don’t 
answer. That was an academic question. 
You're an exceptional girl. You’ve read a 
lot and you’ve thought a lot more, but 
you’ve been stuck where you couldn’t do 
much. You ought to get out where there’s 
real things going on, and battle the world, 
and make yourself a career. You could. I 
know it. There’s something suppressed 
and eager and big about you; you could 
go a long way if you got started. My 
child, hearken to the words of your aged 
mentor and go seek your fortune.” 


OU don’t know what you’re talking 

about. I’m not exceptional, I can’t go 
seek my fortune, I’ve no talents, I’ve no 
ability, I’ve no training, I’ve got nothing 
but a measly little high-school diploma—I 
couldn’t even get a back-country school to 
teach on that. I wanted awfully to go to 
college, but our income didn’t run to it, 
and mother wouldn’t hear to my trying to 
work my way through. She said it wasn’t 
ladylike.” 

““You know it’s nonsense, this lady stuff. 
You ought to have ducked out and gone to 
college on your own.” 

“That’s easy to say, but hard to do. 
I’m not very brave.” 

“T’ll bet you could be. I’ll bet you 
could do anything if you made up your 
mind. Honestly, cross my heart. You’ve 
got it all in you.” 

“I’d like to make a lot of money, to 
have things and go traveling everywhere.” 

“Personally I don’t want such a lot of 
money. Did you ever look at the faces of 
rich people, Eve? Most of ’em are hard, 
none of ’em are happy. Money’s a care 
and a trouble—slathers of it, I mean. I 
can always make enough to live on, and 
I’ll inherit a little in time from another 
branch of the family, so I won’t have to 
starve in a garret or anything like that. 
But I can tell you now that my idea of a 
perfect day is not clipping coupons. If 
you’d see the old fellows who come into 
our place! Fat necks, fat stomachs, fishy 
eyes, or else thin and dyspeptic and per- 
manent grouches—all greasy rich. Not 

for mine, thanks.” 

“T wouldn’t care how I looked. I’d love 
lots of money and I want it my own with 
nobody to say how I should spend it. I’d 
like to be greasy rich. I’m a sordid ma- 
terialist.” 


poet nt funny, and you don’t know 
what you’re talking about. But, Eve, 
you're terribly nice. You’re a peach. I 
like you awfully.” He reached over and 
gave the toe of her slipper a little pat. 
“Go ahead. We get what we want most 
in this world—within reasonable limits, 
that is. If you want lots of money more 
than anything else, you'll get it.” 

“D’you really believe we get what we 
want most—do you? I don’t. If you 
knew how I need, how I almost die wish- 
ing for a life of my own, that would be 
something in itself, by itself, and not 
second fiddle to—to other people ——” 
She paused lamely. If she went on like 
this she’d be telling about Bernice, and 
she’d kept all mention of her sister out of 
their talks, instinctively, lest even the 
name of Bernice should spoil some of the 
magic of this most magical friendship. 

“You don’t want to get married, then— 
if you hate the idea of being second fid- 


dle,” he teased her. 





Telltale blood crept slowly behind the 
warm pallor of her cheeks. ‘I’d want to 
get married if I fell in love.” 

There was a little, intense silence. 
“‘Weren’t you ever in love, Eve?” he 
asked, gently. 

She could hardly answer. She mustn’t 
confess to him that she never had a beau, 
that she didn’t get partners at dances, or 
escorts, that no one called on her and took 
her out, paid her tribute of flowers and 
gifts, that no man before him had taken 
the least notice of her except as a fifth 
wheel and a substitute. She would have 
liked to tell him all of it, she wanted to 
add her gratitude, her passionate, respond- 
ing thankfulness to him. But she didn’t 
dare. It would be a confession no woman 
wants to make to a man unless he has first 
told her he loves her. 

She made her voice sharp and brusque. 
“No, I never was in love. Were you?” 


OT really, though once or twice I 

thought I was. But ina little while I 

found out I wasn’t; that it wasn’t the real 
thing.” 

“Randall,” asked Eve, “‘what is the 
real thing?” 

“Tt’s when you know, right off from the 
start, that this is the one person who can 
make the other half of your life, the one 
person you need to finish and complete 
and—and—illuminate your life! Music 
to your words, bloom to your garden, sun- 
light to your sky, a road through your 
desert, food and drink for your heart’s 
hunger and thirst ——-” The true Anglo- 
Saxon shame of sentiment made him 
pause. 

“Oh, but, Randall, that’s beautiful and 
darling. I’ll remember it as long as I live.” 

She should have gone long ago, and now 
she picked up her hat and rose to get out 
of the canoe. Randall rose, too, made an 
awkward step with his lame foot, and the 
light craft teetered and lurched, tumbling 
her squarely into his arms. For a moment 
he held her as they swayed for balance, 
and, very lightly and naturally, he stooped 
and kissed the top of her head. ‘You 
dear thing,” he said. “I was afraid you’d 
scream at my romantic rave.” 

She stepped blindly out on the bank, 
her head whirling, her heart drumming a 
song of glory. She was afraid to answer 
him. She clapped her hat on her head to 
hide her face and hurried up the bank. 

‘By till tomorrow,” he called after 
her. He was puzzled by her agitation. 
**Maybe I oughtn’t to have kissed her,” 
he thought, ‘‘but she’s such a darn nice 
kid. Hope she didn’t think I was fresh.” 


VE was on her way home in a rose- 

colored haze. He loved her, she knewit. 
He would never have held her, never have 
kissed her, if he didn’t love her. Music to 
his words, bloom to his garden, sunlight 
to his sky, a road through his desert, food 
and drink for his heart’s hunger and 
thirst. And to her own starving soul what 
was he? Sustenance, promise, glory. To- 
morrow he would tell her —— Oh, why 
hadn’t she waited, why had she run away 
so brusquely? She tormented herself by 
wondering if he would think she was re- 
pulsing him, that she didn’t want him! 
But no, that was impossible. And if he 
did think so, tomorrow she could assure 
him of the truth—that he was the only 
man in all the world whom she could love, 
that she loved him with all her. soul, that 
she would always love him. Someone, in- 
finitely superior to Peter and Norman, 
had found her desirable, had held her, had 
kissed her, had called her a dear thing. 
Eve’s heart turned over as she lived again 
the miracle of it. 

She did not have to concern herself with 
supper tonight, for Mina had ceased from 
her camp-meeting wanderings and was 
once more ruling the Archer kitchen. But 
Eve did not want to join the family in 
their customary front-porch vigil. She 
fussed about the dining room. She went 
to help Mina bring in the meal, and was 
in her place when the others came in, but 
she did not notice them particularly. They 
were very far away, they meant nothing 
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How cool is this Everfast linen frock, 

printed with modernist flowers. It has 

the new tie, the daytime décolletage, 

box pleats in the skirt, and the tight 
hip line. 
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Of course you must have a pique suit 

this year. Cardigan jacket and box 

pleated skirt of smart, printed Everfast 

pique. The blouse is white pique bound 
in the print. 


DRESSES OF COTTON AND LINEN 
ARE NECESSARY FOR YOUR 
SUMMER WARDROBE 


THE smartest costume is the most sen- 
sible one . . . right in line, fabric and 
feeling, for its purpose. Fashion has 
ceased to change with every wind that 
blows. Now it has become a steady, 
practical thing, created to meet every 
situation in the best way. Fashion for 
sports and summer wear this year again 
calls for frocks of linen and cotton. And 
the linen and cotton materials selected 
by most fashionable women today are 
Everfast fabrics. 

Everfast fabrics combine style with 
the assurance of beauty that lasts, for 
they will not fade. Every yard of 
Everfast material is guaranteed by the 
Everfast money-back guarantee. The 
great variety of weaves and textures of 
Everfast fabrics makes it a simple mat- 
ter to find the right material for every 
wash goods need. And among the large 
selection of striking prints and clear 
plain colors, there is certain to be a 
pattern for every taste. 

To be sure that what you buy is 


actually Everfast, look for the name 
on the selvage of the material. Everfast 
fabrics are sold by nearly every good 
store, and many stores are also offering 
a wide selection of ready-made gar- 
ments of Everfast. If your store does 
not sell Everfast fabrics, write to us 
and we will direct you to one that does. 
N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Company, 
Inc., 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


GuaranTEE: Jf any Everfast fabric 

fades, for any reason, we will refund 

through your dealer, not only the pur- 

chase price of the material, but the mak- 
ing cost of the garment as well. 


Ordinary 
fabric -- roduction of Everfast and 
oie beded wks wabion aie 
Note there is not — 
Everfast change in the color of Everfast. 


fabric 


Everfast 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Fabrics 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THE NAME EVERFAST 
ON THE SELVAGE 
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SCRANTON 


DRAPERY “FABRICS 





ROOM SCHEME 
DICTATE THE CURTAINS 


O YOU wish a net that ‘is 

plain, yet unquestionably 
smart in a room of daring sim- 
plicity? Ora dignified LustreLace 
panel to accentuate a note of 
formality in heavy furniture and 
paneled walls? Perhaps a bleak 
northern exposure cries for color 
in the overdrapes. 


The better drapery and depart- 
ment stores can show you Scran- 
ton Fabrics that are right for 
your rooms—dainty nets, digni- 
fied Lustre Laces and casement 
cloth in many colors. Each, a 
happy inspiration for some dec- 
orative need. 


Mail the coupon for booklet 4 
suggesting drapery ef- es 
fects possible in 
any home 
nA 














real. Mechanically she went through the 
motions of serving and their talk swept 
round and past her unheard. Gene was 
silently voracious, but between Mrs. 
Archer and Bernice there was the usual 
exchange of casual nothings. 

The meal was half over when Bernice’s 
voice pierced Eve’s dream, brought her 
sharply alive and attentive. “The Walk- 
ers are certainly queer, mother. They’ve 
had this perfectly stunning young fellow 
visiting there for dear knows how long and 
never asked a soul in to meet him, nor had 
any of the town boys take him out to the 
club, or anywhere. Janie and I saw him 
just by accident today, and he’s simply 
stunning. We asked everybody, but no- 
body knew him, so Janie’s going to make 
Norman call there tonight and find out 
who he is, and bring him up to the Vales’, 
or here, to call. But don’t you think that’s 
a queer way for the Walkers to act?”’ 


RS. ARCHER was an authority on 

all family connections and liked noth- 
ing better than to air her knowledge of the 
townsfolk’s ties of blood. “‘I shouldn’t be 
surprised if it was Mr. Godfrey’s nephew, 
his sister’s son. She was Manie Godfrey 
and she married a man named Clement, 
from Baltimore. Very good people he be- 
longed to, too, with some money, but he 
had poor health. I can’t imagine who else 
would be visiting the Godfreys; Marylou 
hasn’t got any relatives with grown-up 
children that I ever heard of.”’ 

“Tfit is Mr. Godfrey’s nephew don’t you 
think they ought to have taken him out 
and introduced him a little? He must 
have been having a poor time mewed up 
with those two old dodo birds.” 

“Maybe he’s 
in poor health, 


After tomorrow everyone would know. 
The last thing he had said was “‘Good- 
by till tomorrow.” That meant every- 
thing. And he had kissed her. Eve put up 
her hand and felt of the top of her head, 
the blessed spot that had received his 
caress. “‘Oh, it was sweet,” she murmured. 
She dreamed of a thousand ways in which 
she might show him how much she loved 
him, how tenderly grateful she was for the 
honor and dignity of his affection. 


HEN she came out on the porch and 

dropped into her customary top-step 
perch, with Bernice and her mother be- 
hind her on the chairs, she was still deep in 
this dream. She hoped Norman Vale 
would not persuade him to come to the 
house that night. It would be awkward— 
she’d rather wait until tomorrow to see 
him again. 

“T declare I ought to be going to guild 
meeting, too,’”” said Mrs. Archer, but did 
not stir. “I might have walked along 
with the Lewises if they hadn’t hurried 
so.”” They had really walked very slowly, 
but all lack of action on Mrs. Archer’s part 
was the fault of someone else. 

Gene whispered to Eve: ‘‘Want to go 
to the movies?”’ He showed her a fifty- 
cent piece, holding it so the others could 
not see it. 

““Where did you get that?” 

“Shooting pool with Billy Torhart.”’ 

“You know that hotel pool room’s no 
place for you. They oughtn’t to let you 
boys play.” 

“Don’t bea gloom. I offer to treat you 
to the movies and I get a blast.” 

Eve sighed. ‘I wish you wouldn’t play 
pool—at the hotel, I mean. That crowd’s 
socommon. You 
told me so your- 





too, like his 
father was. I 
don’t remember 
just what ailed 
Mr. Clement, 
but he died when 
you were not 
much more than 
a baby, and 
Manie had the 
handsomest 
mourning I ever | come 
saw; deep crape 
borders on every 
skirt, and a veil 
to the ground. 
She didn’t live 
long to enjoy it, 
poor soul.” 

At Bernice’s 
first words Eve 
felt herself flush 
all over—a con- 
suming, self- 
conscious, be- 
traying fire. She 
dived under the 
table and stayed 
there pretending 
to pick up a 
dropped napkin, 
but when she 
came to the 
surface she was 
still red. Her 
mother’s placid 
prattle reassured 
her, and she sat 


ack 


day — 





0A Letter to 
Big Jacks Mother 


By Litytian GarRD 


EAR GRANNY—Big 
Jack’s Mother: Will you 


A while with us to stay? 
Jack Number Two just makes the 
whole house hum— 
We're all so gay! 


He’s twelve months old; of course 
you know his age. 
A whole year teaches much! 
It’s written deeply on my life 
book’s page— 
His baby touch! 


I never knew just how you loved 


my 
Till Baby made it clear. 
Forgive stupidity and all my lack 
Of understanding, dear! 


I was so selfish on my wedding 


I never thought of you! rey 
Dear Big Jack’s Mother, do—do —_ 
come and stay, 
And help me spoil those two! 


self.” 

“TI don’t go 
there once in a 
coon’s age. Well, 
what about it?” 

“Not tonight. 
Ask mother.”’ 

“‘Shereads the 
titles out loud 
and gets all ex- 
cited. Makes me 
sick. I guess I’ll 
get Bill.’ 

He turned off 
the water and 
put the spray 
under the porch, 
then sauntered 
off. Eve heard 
him whistling for 
Billy Torhart, in 
the next block. 
Then Peter 
Keene drove up 
in his rattling 
little car and 
called to Bernice 
to come for a 
ride. 


‘f Oo, YOR 
come in,” 
Bernice called 
“Tt’s too 
dusty to ride.” 
Peter came in 
and said as he 
passed, ‘‘H’lo 








still, listening 
avidly, but keep- 
ing her eyes on her plate, fiddling with her 
fork, pretending unconcern. She might 
have known, she might have known, she 
told herself, that this would happen some- 
time. Sooner or later Janie and Bernice 
were bound to discover any new man in 
tewn, and go hot on his trail! They always 
did. Only before it had not mattered to 
Eve, because none of the other young men 
they had pursued was Randall Clement. 


" HEY’RE only wasting their time, 

though,”’ she told herself joyously. 
They’re too late, they’re too late. He’d 
never have noticed Bernice and Janie any- 
way, he’d never have bothered with girls 
of their type; and now—there’s me!” 


Eve, how’re 
you?” 

“Fine,” said Eve. She smiled in the 
dark, contrasting Randall Clement with 
Peter. Peter’s father owned the biggest 
dry-goods store in Cadeville, and Peter 
worked there, an earnest young man who 
enjoyed measuring off ginghams and 
sheetings and fancied that he had a smart 
taste in women’s dress. He would have a 
substantial property some day, and it was 
common gossip that Bernice could marry 
him if she chose to lift her finger. He had 
that not unusual combination, a thin 
lanky body and a pudgy face, and his great 
ambition was to set aside a small space in 
the back of the store as a rest room for 
farmers’ wives and thus build up the farm 
trade. Old Mr. Keene, his father, could 
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Sturdy golden seals 
that identify fine foods 
ANCHOR CAPS 





VERY EASY TO REMOVE 


It is simple and easy to remove Anchor Caps with 
the hook on your own opener, as well as with our 
Anchor Opener. Place the hook well under the cap 
and lift up gently. Repeat this at several points 
around the cap,and it’s off before you realize it. 


VERY EASY TO REMOVE 





Ail 


ANCHOR CAPS 


«<P IGHT NOW,’’ says the present-day food 

R packer, ‘*you can buy more than 
a hundred glass-packed foods from grocers. 
Fresh vegetables packed near the fields where 
they are grown, tree-ripened fruits, choice 
meats and sea-foods now join such familiar 
glass-packed products as pickles, olives, pre- 
serves, and peanut butter. And every one is 
selected from the top of its class. Because I 
know that you will see it, judge it, and inspect 
the food itself through the shining, sterilized 
walls of glass. Naturally, only the best is 
good enough for glass. 





‘Like more than 1500 other packers, I have 
chosen Anchor Caps to seal these choice foods. 
They are so secure and sanitary that they pro- 
tect me from spoilage and losses. ‘They are air- 
tight and leak-proof, consequently I know 
that my foods will reach your kitchen as they 
left my factory——with their natural flavors 
and their nutritive values unimpaired. Anchor 
Caps are economical in cost, and they are 
quickly and easily applied. They help me 
to sell my fine foods at moderate prices.”’ 
Look for the sturdy, gold-lacquered Anchor 


Caps on your grocer’s shelves. They are 
proved protection for fine foods. 

Anchor Cap & Closure Corporation 
22 Queens Street Long Island City, New York 


The Anchor Opener is sold by all! NATIONAL TEA, 
AMERICAN, KROGER and DOMINION Stores. Or, 
USE THIS COUPON 


6 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR THIS ANCHOR OPENER 
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not see it. ‘“‘Let ’em rest in their buggies 
and flivvers,’’ he said. ‘“‘We need that 
space f’r stock.” Eve had always liked 
Peter. She much preferred him to Nor- 
man Vale, who tried all the time to be 
funny and because he had been to college 
for two years considered himself a finished 
man of the world. 

Now that Peter was here Mrs. Archer 
decided that she would go to guild meeting 
after all. ““You come along, Eve,” she 
said. 

““My head aches. I’m going to stay 
home,”’ said Eve, adding, to forestall ar- 
gument, “T’ll bring your hat and scarf.”’ 

“And my black fan—it’ll be as hot as 
Tophet in the chapel.” 

Properly accoutered for warm religion, 
Mrs. Archer now disappeared. Bernice 
and Peter left the chairs for the swing 
hammock at the porch end most shaded 
by vines. Eve maintained her place. Ten 
minutes, fifteen, half an hour slipped by. 
“He’s not coming,” she thought. “I’m 
so glad. I knew he wouldn’t.” 


III 


HE had almost decided to go up to her 

room when the Vale car turned into the 
block and stopped before Peter’s. Two 
men got out; one walked with a slight 
limp. Eve turned stiff with suspense, 
clenched her hands tight and prayed that 
she might, for once, say the right thing. 

Janie Vale was coming, too, hurrying 
along the sidewalk in and out of the shad- 
ows of the trees. In spite of her agitation 
Eve could have smiled at this comic spec- 
tacle of Janie rushing to be there before 
the new young man arrived. She over- 
took her brother and Randall Clement 
halfway to the house, so the three paused 
and Janie was heard greeting the stranger 
with breathless effusion. Then they came 
on, and Eve rose to meet them. 

Janie’s breaking in had made everything 
so confused that no one seemed to notice 
when Randall Clement said to Eve “Why 
it’s you—now isn’t this splendid! ’’—with 
the manner of old acquaintance. Bernice 
had come from the porch corner, and Peter 
Keene lounged after her. “It’s like a 
reception committee,” thought Eve hys- 
terically, and it made her want to laugh, 
chokily, with a queer lump in her throat. 
How tall and big and good-looking he was 
in this shadowy light—taller than Norman 
and Peter, and infinitely more attractive! 
How warm and reassuring was the touch 
of his hand on her cold fingers. She 
couldn’t say anything, she could only look 
at him and feel her heart go out to him. 

Bernice was taking charge, at her soft- 
est and silkiest. ‘“‘But I’m so glad to 
meet you, I’ve been hearing so much 
about you. Mother’s been telling me 
about your mother when she was a 
girl ——” 

It caught his surprised attention. 
“‘No—really? Oh, I’d like to meet your 
mother.” 

**She’s gone out for a while to some 
stupid old meeting, but she'll be back 
before long. Do come up and sit down.” 


HE wafted Randall Clement to the 

other end of the porch, with Janie trail- 
ing at his other side, urging herself on his 
notice without the least success. Eve and 
the two men followed in a jumbled way, 
and Norman Vale said something about 
hail to the captive sheik and laughed at 
it, and Peter laughed too. Eve did not so 
much as hear them. She walked behind 
Randall Clement with her eyes fixed on 
him, her thoughts whirligigging madly 
over the pitfalls of the situation. Some- 
how, with the hammock and the chairs, 
they all were seated, Bernice and Janie 
fending off the others and plainly oblivi- 
ous to them. 

Bernice led the conversation, in that 
charming soft way of hers, her head held a 
little down, her wide eyes looking up so 
gently, so sweetly. She was telling Ran- 
dall what Mrs. Archer had said about his 
mother and making a very touching story 
of it, adding details from her imagination 
when her material ran short. Norman 
and Peter were as mute, as neglected as 


Eve herself. Oh, she must make an effort. 
She mustn’t sit staring like a dummy. 

“Has your father consented to build the 
rest room yet, Peter?” she asked des- 
perately. 

Peter needed no better springboard for 
a dive into speech. “It isn’t as if I wanted 
to build anything new—it’s that little un- 
expected L-room at the back—you’ve been 
in there, you know where it is—and it 
seems to me ideal.’’ He went on and on. 
He had told it all to Eve and anyone else 
who would listen many, many times be- 
fore, but she steeled herself to endure. 
Peter droned on and on; Eve jumped up 
in the middle of one of his sentences. 


tf get something to drink, if you’ll 
tell me what youwant. There’s ginger 
ale on ice, and I could make some lemon- 
ade, and there’s some old-fashioned rasp- 
berry vinegar.’”’ She tumbled out the 
words, loud, shrill, jerky. 

“Why, that would be too lovely,” ex- 
claimed Janie, cutting in deftly. ‘‘There’s 
nothing like a cool drink on a hot night, 
don’t you think so, Mr. Clement? Have 
you ever tried raspberry vinegar? It’s 
perfectly delicious and quite different 
from anything you’d imagine.” 

“Shall I bring raspberry vinegar for 
you, then, Janie?” asked Eve. 

“Please. And you'll try it, too, won’t 
you, Mr. Clement? I know you’d love 
it ” 





But Randall Clement had risen. “I’m 
coming to help,” he declared, “‘so I can 
sample this much-advertised drink. May 
I, Miss Eve?”’ 

She could have burst into tears, she was 
so instantly relieved and happy. ‘‘Why, 
yes,”’ was all she could say. 

“We'll all come help,”’ said Bernice, in- 
tending to lose no moment. 

“Not at all. Too many cooks spoil the 
raspberry vinegar. You sit still and we'll 
be back in a jiffy, bringing libations for 
the goddesses—and demigods,” Clement 
added with a droll look at Peter and 
Norman. 

He wanted to be alone with her, he had 
deliberately contrived it; this hateful 
hour was over. She could have danced on 
the way back to the kitchen if she hadn’t 
known that they’d hear her from the 
porch and think she’d gone crazy! She 
grew suddenly shy and once they had 
reached the kitchen she made herself very 
busy, finding glasses and trays, hunting 
the ice pick, and all such trivialities, while 
all the time she was waiting in a state of 
glorified panic for him to speak to her, to 
say—ah, what wouldn’t he say now that 
he had the chance! 


E SEEMED to be in no haste. “So 

this is the place where you made that 
scrumptious gingerbread !”’ he began. “It’s 
a great old kitchen. I do like kitchens, 
maybe because I see them so seldom. Say, 
Eve, honey, why in the world didn’t you 
warn me about your sister? Why, she’s 
marvelous, she’s like something Greek 
come to life.” 

Her hand fell from the ice-box door. 
What was this—Bernice—she could not 
comprehend! 

He went on, aware of nothing unusual. 
“*She’s the loveliest creature I ever saw in 
my life. She’s positively devastating! 
That Vale chap told me she was consid- 
ered the prettiest girl in town—I ought to 
kick him for his lukewarmness—but I 
wasn’t prepared for anyone so exquisite. 
You might have told me. You’ve never 
said a word, you little wretch.” 

Eve stood still in the ruins of her dream. 
She tried to command her voice, her dig- 
nity. ‘‘I suppose I’m too used to her to 
get excited over her,”” she murmured. 

“Used to her! Well, I suppose that’s 
one way to look at it. Probably Helen of 
Troy’s family, and Juliet’s and Cleopa- 
tra’s all got used to having a raving beauty 
about. I’m not given to warm words 
about girls, you know, Eve, but your sis- 
ter took my breath away. And she’s so 
gentle and so charming—the things she 
said about my mother. If you knew what 
my mother meant to me ——”’ 
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A DOZEN DELICIOUS 
LENTEN DISHES 


Quickly, easily prepared with 


Macaroni 


MACARONI 
—with cheese fondue 
—with oysters 
—with salmon 
—with tomatoes 
—with mushrooms 
—with stuffed olives 
—with fish 

—with peas 

—with corn 


—with shrimps or 
lobster 


—with green peppers 
—with buttered beets 











For the strength of 
meat the energy 
of wheat 


eat 


Macaroni 


the beefsteak of the 
wheat fields. A most 
welcome change 
from potatoes 


Here is a recipe to 
try tonight 


~Macaront 


WITH SALMON 


Place one-half pound of 
macaroni in rapidly 
boiling water and boil 
until tender. Drain. 
Line small greased molds 
with this cooked mac- 
aroni. Then fill the cen- 
ters with a mixture of 
one cup salmon, one cup 
sweet milk, one-half cup 
fine soft bread-crumbs, 
one-half teaspoon salt, 
two tablespoons melted 
butter, one-fourth tea- 
spoon paprika, and two 
eggs. Place the molds in 
a pan of hot water and 
bake in a moderate oven 
until firm—about 35 
minutes. This quantity 
makes eight servings. 


MACARONI 

is an 

American Food 
made in 

American Factories 
from 

American Wheat. 


NATIONAL MACARONI 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Macaroni 

Spaghetti 

Egg Noodles 
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Don’t Endure Colds 
— stop them when they start 


O most of us, colds seem unavoidable in winter. 
don't have to endure colds—we can stop them. 


Strong medical authority asserts that common colds are the 
result of acidosis (too much acid). Hence the first step in 
curing colds is to correct this excess acid condition. 


Physicians recommend treating acidosis by moderate exer- 
cise, proper bathing, a diet of vegetables, fruit and milk, and, 
especially important, by neutralizing the excess acid with the 
aid of Arm & Hammer Baking Soda, which is Bicarbonate of 
Soda whose purity exceeds the U. S. P. standards. 

At the first symptom of a cold, take one teaspoonful of 
Baking Soda (Bicarbonate of Soda) in a glass of cool water 
morning and evening, continuing until all symptoms disappear. 
Supplement this with Baking Soda baths: dissolve one pound 
of Baking Soda in a tub of hot water and bathe in this just 
before retiring. 

Arm & Hammer Baking Soda, a standby in the kitchen for 
three generations, is a household necessity, helpful every day 
—get a package today at your grocer’s. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 Maiden Lane New York 


Cow Brand Baking Soda and Arm & Hammer Brand are 
identical—both are Bicarbonate of Soda in its purest form. 


Yet we 


Arm & Hammer 


FREE—Fill in the coupon and mail today 
Baking Soda is also 
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Church & Dwight Co., Inc. @-5) 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


Please send me valuable Free Booklet on 
Baking Soda as a Household Remedy—also 
send me for the children a Free Set of Thirty 
Beautifully Colored Bird Cards. 
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Eve might have told him that Bernice 
didn’t care a battered ha’penny about his 
mother, that all she wanted was to make 
an impression. She brought out spoons 
and sugar, put the ice in a bowl with me- 
chanical precision. She had to be careful, 
for she could not see clearly. She was lost 
in a fog of pain and bewilderment. ‘I’m 
glad you like my sister,’”” she managed at 
last. 

He gave an excited little laugh. ‘Like 
her! I’mcrazy about her. She got me go- 
ing, right off the reel. That’s why I came 
in here with you—I had to pull myself to- 
gether. I’ve been sitting there 
staring at her like an idiot, 
and I thought with you I’d 
calm down and get my 
bearings. Say, Eve, 
wouldn’t it be a joke on 
me if I fell in love with 
your sister, after being 
so choosey about girls 
all these years!’’ 

Her taut nerves 
twanged inher reply. ‘I 
had no idea you were so 
susceptible.” 









“Look here, don’t be snappy 
with me. I need a friend; I’m 
going down for the third time. You must 
be used to hearing fellows rave about your 
sister. Have a heart—help me along a 
little, won’t you?” 

Never was disillusion so cruel, so com- 
plete. He hadn’t cared for her at all, he 
was only playing with her, making a fool 
out of her. He had not meant a word he 
had said. She ended the conversation by 
picking up the small tray and walking out. 
‘“‘T wish I could die, right now, this min- 
ute,’ she thought. “I wish I could die. I 
can’t go on living any more.” 


HERE was nothing to do. She 

watched Bernice welcome Clement 
back, settle herself beside him, watched 
his eyes fasten on Bernice, his head turned 
toward her like an automaton. Eve sat 
down beside Peter Keene again, but she 
couldn’t talk. She held a glass of ginger 
ale in her hand, but she did not drink for 
there was a great lump in her throat that 
kept her from swallowing. 

So this was the way it was to end. Ber- 
nice had only to put out her predatory 
little claws and snatch him away from Eve 
as she had snatched everything desirable 
and precious. ‘‘He can’t like her—he 
can’t,”’ ran her stormy thoughts. “‘He’s 
not her sort, he’s sure to find out that she’s 
got nothing but her looks, and that all her 
sweet smiles and soft airs are just a blind 
for her meanness and selfishness. I wish 
I’d told him. But he wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it, he never would have believed it.” 

He was laughing with Bernice, leaning 
toward her, centered on her. They paid 
little attention to the others, and even 
Janie had stopped pretending to be in the 
scene. ‘“‘She spoils everything,”’ went on 
Eve to herself. ‘‘She always has and she 
always will.” 

There was no consolation in remember- 
ing other quick and ardent affairs that had 
as quickly come to nothing. The new man 
in town gave Bernice a grand rush, then 
he went away and it was over, for Bernice 
didn’t care to follow on in absence. All 
she wanted was the momentary thrill. 
“But I wouldn’t have him back, then,” 
Eve thought. ‘Another one of her cast- 
offs. And if I did want him she’d try 
harder to take him away from me, not be- 
cause she liked him herself, but because 
she’s greedy, and can’t bear not to have 
everything.” 


T SEEMED that the evening would last 

forever. Janie and the two young men at 
last contrived some feeble chatter of their 
own, but they left Eve out of it. She knew 
they wondered why she stayed on, and she 
wondered too. But she could not go. She 
could only sit there in a dazed and dull 
suffering. She had flown so high, she had 
fallen so suddenly, to such an abyss. 

At last Mrs. Archer came home. Ran- 
dall Clement was introduced to her and 
the talk of his mother had to be gone over 






again. Peter Keene faded away—he must 
be at the store early in the morning. Then 
Janie and Norman left. Under cover of 
their departure Mrs. Archer whispered dis- 
creetly to Eve: “‘We’ll go in and leave 
Bernice with her company.” 

But he was leaving now, lingering with 
Bernice and asking eagerly: ‘‘You’ll go 
tomorrow afternoon! Oh, please—it’s a 
thousand years till then, and I’ll be here 
only another week.” 

He had forgotten Eve and his “Till 
tomorrow’’ to her. He had fogotten Eve 
completely and she knew it by the ardor of 

his voice as he spoke to Bernice, 
the words of his appeal. Eve 
went blindly into the house, 
but she waited for Bernice. 
Now Bernice came in, 
too, with her little flat- 
tered smile that Eve 
knew so well. “‘Isn’t he 
sweet,this Clement per- 
son?’’ shesaid, and 
stopped to preen herself 
before the hall mirror, 
her smile deepening. “A 
perfect lamb! Janie could 
have killed me tonight, I know 
it, poor old Janie!. He’s asked 
me to go canoeing tomorrow afternoon. 
down the river. I hope it won’t be so hot 
I burn black. Mother,”’ she called upstairs, 
“d’you think it makes any difference 
about going canoeing tomorrow —because 
it’s Sunday, I mean?” 

“TI don’t see it makes any difference. 

Eve, has Gene come in yet?”’ 


VE had stood there, silent, listening, 
seeing. At her mother’s words she 
started. ‘“‘I don’t know, and I don’t 
care,”’ she flung out savagely, dashed up- 
stairs into her room and banged the door. 
She cried until she could not cry any 
more, lying across her bed in crushed and 
tumbled dress, her head buried in the 
pillows. The screech owl in the poplar 
sang an appropriate obbligato to her grief, 
but she did not hear him. She felt that 
she was dead, that something had been 
killed in her that could never live again. 
She was old and hopeless and piteous be- 
yond any consolation. ‘He did care for 
me, I know he did,”’ she told herself, over 
and over. “She took him away from me; 
she did it on purpose. She might have 
had anybody else, but she wanted him be- 
cause I did. That’s the only reason. She 
wanted to make me unhappy, to show how 
much more power she has than I have.” 

At last exhaustion claimed her and she 
lay quiet in a half-stupor of weary anguish, 
shaken now and then by a faint hysterical 
sob, a spasm of contracted muscles, of 
spent, rebellious nerves. And there she 
stayed until morning. 

When the pale summer dawn lightened 
her windows she roused enough to slip off 
her clothes, put on her nightgown and get 
into bed properly. Her eyes and nose 
were swollen, her throat was dry, her head 
throbbed as under hammer blows, echo of 
her painful heartbeats. ‘Maybe I’m go- 
ing to be very sick,” she thought. ‘‘ Maybe 
I’m really going to die. Oh, if I only 
could!” 


UT if everyone who wishes to die in 
the throes of unrequited passion were 
granted his wish, mortality statistics would 
take an odd and quick leap. By nine 
o’clock Eve woke again, her headache al- 
most gone, her face only slightly pale and 
puffy, her strong young body not much the 
worse from her agony of mind. But that 
agony was still there, a barrier of unreality 
between her and the commonplaces of the 
day. She decided that she would not get 
up, that she could not tolerate her mother 
and Bernice and their talk, as they would 
talk, of Randall Clement. For above al! 
things she must now hide her feelings from 
them. It would be the final turn of the 
screw if they discovered and dragged out 
the cause of her breakdown. 
At nearly ten o’clock her mother opened 
her door. ‘‘Aren’t you up yet? You know 


(Continued on Page 174) 
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Feed I. ndigestion 
This Delicious 


BROWN RICE 


ICE rises to new eminence, with 
its coat of bran—rich, deli- 
cate, digestible bran unremoved. 


Health for the healthy—and for 
the wealthy indigestions. Adult and 
child bone, blood, teeth, vigor ben- 
efit from the mineral salts, calcium, 
phosphorus and iron of the whole 
rice which is Comet Brown Rice. 


In breakfast cereal, vegetable 
dishes and puddings—for indiges- 
tion, malnutrition, anzmia, to build 
health and keep health. It is almost 
worth having the indigestion— 
Comet Brown Rice is such a gor- 
geous relief. Digests in half the 
time required for other foods. A 
great combining food, improving 
the whole diet. 

The housewife need never lack in- 
teresting menu ideas for everyone 
when she has Comet Brown Rice in 
the pantry. And the family can 
have a balance of digestible rice 
bran in every meal; often as a sub- 
stitute for potatoes, Southern Style. 


Dr. D. R. Hodgdon, of New York, 
writes: ‘“The best form of rice to 
use in the home is the brown un- 
polished rice which contains the 
most valuable nutritive elements. 
. . . People with poor digestion 
will find properly prepared rice 
is easily digested. . All kinds 
of stomach and intestinal disorders 
may be benefited.”’ 


Also, That Gorgeous Hot Pan Rice 


Another Comet innovation. White rice sub- 
jected to the exclusive Comet Hot Pan process 
is more delicious and cooks more quickly. 

At your grocer’s—Comet Brown Rice and 
Comet White Rice, hot pan processed. Send 
Coupon for Comet Recipe Socks 
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health 
rice 
with all 
its bran 
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COMET RICE COMPANY 
189A Franklin Street, New York City 


Please send me your every-meal menu books 
for Comet Brown Rice with scientific refer- 
ences, and for Comet Hot Pan White Rice. 
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Mina hates to keep the table waiting. 
Everybody else is done.” 

“T don’t want any breakfast, mother. 
Tell Mina she can clear the table.” 

“What’s the matter—are you sick? 
Feverish?’’ Mrs. Archer advanced to lay 
a hand on Eve’s reluctant forehead. 

“No, no; you know I had a headache 
last night. If I rest this morning I’ll be all 
right.” 

“That’s the way typhoid sometimes be- 
gins, with a headache. I believe I'll phone 
Doctor Mason to step in.” 

“Wait until afternoon and see if it 
doesn’t pass off. There’s no use paying the 
doctor unless we have to.”’” Eve knew this 
would settle it, in the present state of the 
Archer finances. 

“Well, I’ll bring you some coffee and 
toast.” 


VE knew that she could throw out the 

coffee and hide the toast, but if she 
seemed to accept them it would stop her 
mother’s attentions. ‘‘ Thank you, mother. 
I believe I could drink a cup of coffee. But 
all I need is to lie still and rest, I know. 
The heat’s been so dreadful I think it’s 
sort of—sort of ——’”’ She tried to think 
of something impressive but harmless. 
“It’s lowered my vitality,” she brought 
out at last. 

This set Mrs. Archer off in another 
direction. ‘“‘It’s affected me, too; I do 
hope you haven’t inherited my heart 
weakness. I thought last night I’d pass 
away in that stifling guild meeting. To- 
day’s cooler though. It’ll be very pleas- 
ant for Bernice on the water with that nice 
young Clement, and I’m so glad.” 

Eve winced, but remained silent. Mrs. 
Archer fiddled about the room, moving 
small objects on the dresser, lowering the 
shades, setting Eve’s slippers in the closet. 
‘*He certainly is a charming young fellow. 
He looks exactly like his mother. Manie 
got all the good looks in the Godfrey fam- 
ily— Walker Godfrey looks like a buzzard, 
always did even when he was a child—but 
Manie was really handsome. I expect he’s 
right well off; I heard say there was 
money amongst the Clements. Didn’t you 
like him, Eve?” 

“eé Yes.”’ 

“Poor child, I know you’re suffering. 
I’ll go right down and get the coffee before 
Mina throws it out. You wouldn’t want a 
muffin? Mina had good luck this morn- 
ing.” 

“‘T don’t believe so.” 

“T’ll bring one anyway. Maybe I 
oughtn’t go to service this morning with 
you feeling so bad. Still, Mina’s here if 
you want anything. You could rap on the 
floor and she’d hear you and come up.” 


“T)\ON’T stay away from church on 
my account. I don’t need a thing. 
Truly.” 

At last Eve was left alone. 

It was a day of infinite length, infinite 
torture. The minutes ticked themselves 
away with a spiteful dragging, laziness. 
Eve could not sleep. She heard Mina sing- 
ing a long revival hymn with a barbaric 
high quaver at the end of each verse. 
There were far-away church bells—the 
Methodist Episcopal deep and sonorous 
and hurried, the Methodist Protestant 
higher and slower, the Episcopalian the 
least bit cracked. Janie Vale came soon 
after Mrs. Archer and Gene had gone, and 
stayed for an hour in Bernice’s room, and 
the murmur of their voices came through 
to Eve though she could distinguish no 
words. Then there was the clatter of the 
dishes when Mina set the table, the smell 
of the hot lard for the inevitable Sunday 
fried chicken; and a few endless ages after 
that Mrs. Archer returned from church, 
refreshed and brightened by the bits of 
news she had heard and eager to impart 
them. 

“My, it’s hot in here! You ought to 
leave your door open. How do you feel 
now, Eve?” 

““My headache’s gone,” lied Eve, ‘‘but 
I’m still sort of exhausted.” 


“You could come into my room. It’s 
so much cooler.” 

“I don’t mind the heat.” 

“Are you going to get up for dinner?” 

“No, I don’t want anything.” If her 
mother stayed another second she would 
shriek, she knew it. 

“You must try to take something. I'll 
bring up another tray.” 

There was another long stretch of time. 
Bernice went downstairs humming. Gene 
went down, too, but first stuck his head in 
the room and asked Eve how she was. 
Then she could hear them below, as the 
meal began and went on—her mother’s 
voice and Bernice’s, solo, duet, diminu- 
endo, crescendo. She was so far away from 
them, so alien, so bereft. Not one thing 
left to her in all this world! If she deliber- 
ately starved herself could she make her- 
self very sick, sick enough to die? The 
vision of death recurred to her again and 
again—out of it all, away from it all, with- 
out the need to feel and to endure. 

Soon after dinner Mrs. Archer opened 
the door and looked in. ‘‘Did I wake you 
up? I’msorry. I just wanted to tell you 
Bernice has gone and she had on her pink 
dress and looked perfectly adorable. I 
made her take a chiffon veil and a parasol 
and I don’t think she’ll get sunburnt. Eve, 
they made the handsomest couple! My 
goodness, it got me all excited to see them 
walking down the garden together—they 
went the back way, you know—she’s so 
fair and he’s so dark. It was a perfect 
picture. I wish you’d seen them. Even 
Mina remarked about it.” 


HE words were so many blows upon 

her heart, the pain of them made her 
gasp for breath, and her hands beneath the 
sheet twitched and trembled with the effort 
she was making to keep still. If she said 
one word her mother would pounce on her, 
would probe and lacerate her raw wound 
with all the flat, unfeeling brutality of a 
stupid person who loves petty inquisition. 
If her mother would only stop, if she 
would only go away! 

“Well,” said Mrs. Archer at last, “‘if 
I can do anything for you, just call. I may 
go to vespers, but I’ll be in the house till 
then. Betty Jenkins said she might run 
in awhile this afternoon. She’s going over 
to the cemetery, and she thought she’d 
stop on her way back.” 

Mrs. Archer left the door open again, 
but Eve struggled up and closed it this 
time and turned the key. But she could 
not banish the picture Mrs. Archer had 
painted—the picture of Bernice, cool and 
fair in her pink dress, with a parasol to 
cast a shadow of softness over her pro- 
voking eyes, her tempting lips; Bernice 
at her loveliest, walking beside Randall 
Clement and trying with every art she 
knew to make him fall in love with her— 
and he halfway there already! A hand- 
some couple! A handsome couple! What 
would they talk about; what would he 
say to Bernice! They couldn’t talk about 
books and poems, for Bernice never read 
anything save the fluffiest novels, and very 
few of those. “I hope he tried her on 
Wandering Aengus, and finds out what a 
simp she is!” thought poor little Eve. 
“But he won’t. She’ll make him think it’s 
sweet and feminine and fascinating to 
have a mind like a moron!” No, there 
was nothing in that sort of consolation. 
She tried another kind: If Randall Clem- 
ent was the type to be fooled and blinded 
by Bernice, then she, Eve, wanted none 
of him. But that was no good either. She 
did want him, no matter what he was. 
She wanted him; oh, and he had wanted 
her until Bernice set herself to work to 
turn him from her! He wouldn’t have 
held her, he wouldn’t have kissed her if 
he hadn’t loved her. Always and always 
she came back to that, bent on believing 
it enough to make it true. 


IV 


ATE in the afternoon she forced herself 
to rise and dress. Bernice would be 
home before very long, and she was driven 
by the necessity to know, to hear, to make 
sure of the things she had been imagining. 
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Campbell’ 


Automatic Electric 


Ranges 


> Factory Prices | 4 
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WM. CAMPBELL $27.50 and up 





Automatic oven control turns the heat on and off as fr 
needed. Large aluminum-lined electric fireless cooker in 
the bottom slides in and out like the drawer in a desk. 

Also automatically controlled. 


YouWillLovelItonSight fF ;. 


It’s now ready—the most wonderful electric co 
range we have ever offered. Made with new & to 
quick ring heating elements which actually & TO 


Cook As Fast As Gas B he 


40 per cent more efficient, 

40 per cent less electricity 

and less cookingtime. Just © tw 
think of it—boil water and a 
cook food as fast as gas. - 
Results are astonishing. Se 
Never before has any one & 

offered an electric range as 

quick to operate—simple, 

practical, time-saving, re) 






*Prinne’? economical, attractive, ol 
Veron’ toca ——s ‘ and truly beautiful in & B 
Electric Grills. design. C 


Write and Get My Factory Price AME! 
Ask for our new big catalog and special introductory — Peer 
offer. Low cash price—or easy payments. Direct from 21 
factory to user. Here’s where you can positively get 
the finest electric range that you could desire and at 
a wonderfully low factory-to-you price. You will like 
the price—it will give you a world of satisfactory 
service. 30 days’ trial. Money back if you are not 
entirely satisfied. Write today for catalog. 
THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 

1003 Union Avenue, Alliance, Ohio 


Mfrs. of a full line of low-priced electric stoves 
EN ST RII S Ec dae, 1A 


SCOTT DRAINER & FILLER 


Takes the Water-Pail Nightmare 
* Out Of Your Washdays! 




















No filling, emptying, or carrying of water. pails! 
The Scott Filler & Drainer puts the water in @ 

also takes it out of any make of washer. Operates 
on very low water pressure 3 times faster than 
siphon. Special white tubing that withstands scald- 
ing water. Long tube 5 ft. buying a_washer 
be sure to ask dealer for a Scott Filler & Drainet. 
$2.50; plain faucet Adapter 50c extra. At Depatt: 
ment, Hardware, Electrical stores; or send direct t0 


SCOTT PUMP COMPANY 
~ 825 East Main St. Rochester, N. Y. é 











Earn $30-$35 a Week 


You can learn at home in spare time 
to be a nurse. Courses endorsed by 
paveceane. Thousand graduates. 

8 years. Nurse’s equipment included. 
Money back agreement. Free booklel. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Dept. 33 
421 S. Ashland Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your free fascinating booklet, ‘‘Amazing 
Opportunities in Nursing,” and 32 sample lesson pas 
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If planning to 
build or buy a home send 
for these useful books 


“The Story of Brick”—an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations of 
modern homes and chapters on such mat- 
ters as Comparative Costs, Basic Require- 
ments in Building, The Extravagance of 
Cheapness and kindred subjects. Sent 





=> free on request. 

—— “Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
h House Plans” embrace 128 designs of 

u t houses, unusual and distinctive in design, 

lectric convenient in floor plan and economical 


h new to build. Four booklets showing 3 to 4- 
tually room, 5-room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room 
is Gas houses. Each 25 cents. Entire set $1.00. 
— “The Home of Beauty” contains 50 
ne. Just two-story, six-room houses, submitted by 
— architects in a nation-wide competition. 
rishing. Sent for 50 cents. 

any one 

range as “A New House for the Old.” Stop 
4 repairing and painting by veneering the 
active, old house with beautiful Face Brick. 
ne Booklet sent free. 

= AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
oa 2125 City State Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
> and at 


will like 


FACE BRICK 


—requires no paint or whitewash 


(one Painting 
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\ ES y) Decorate fancy handkerchiefs, 
Vf scarfs, pillow tops, table runners, 

Wc dresses, drapes. Quick. Easy. Com- 
: pee trial outfit, only $1.00—silk crépe 
andkerchief, beautifully designed; 3 
bottles color; 1 tube plastic white; 1 
pkg. metallic gold; 1 brush; 6 cones; 


explicit instructions. Decorated 
B\ handkerchief would cost much 





























&\ more in stores—you pay only $1 
s/ for complete outfit. Order today! 


= THAYER & CHANDLER 
iii Dept. C-23, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 


1928‘‘Yearbook,’’ 96 . pro- 
{ fusely illustrated — Ask for it F REE! 
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BEEF STEW 


Thatgoodoldstandby, popularwith 
dad and the kiddies too, full of vege- 
tables, is a fine, well rounded, bal- 
anced ration. Give it the flavor they 
can’t resist. Season it well with 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Write for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, Dept. A, 235 West St., N.Y. 


eee 

GO INTO BUSINESS Fes,xoursel? 

ate a “Ny Establish and oper- 

Meh ew System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 

men anes everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 

putit es, omen, Bi Eek Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 
|W. HILLYER RBAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N.J. 
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Certainty adds definiteness and reason to 
pain, sets bounds and limits to it. And 
she had begun forlornly to hope that Ber- 
nice might be the disgusted one, that she 
would find Randall slow and stupid, tire- 
somely clever, over her head. Bernice 
didn’t like men who refused to pay com- 
pliments all the time, to flatter and cajole 
and flirt. Any other sort of conversation 
bored her. But Randall Clement wasn’t 
that cheap, silly sort! Eve bolstered her 
courage as well as she could with this as- 
surance, and this little gleam helped her 
to go downstairs looking as if nothing more 
than a sick headache had troubled her. 

They were at the supper table when 
Bernice came in, and the complacent tilt 
of her head and swing of her step 
served to banish Eve’s poor mo- 
ment of assurance, even with- 
out her first words: ‘‘It’s 
been perfectly heavenly,” 
she caroled. “‘He’s sim- 
ply stunning! I’m mad 
about him, I really am 
mad about him! He’s 
coming again tonight, 
mother.” 

“You don’t think 
Janie might come over?” 
Mrs. Archer beamed at 
her own child. 

“No, I told her this morning 
you and I were going to eve- 
ning service because I thought 
he’d probably be here. Mother, 
honestly, Randall Clement is simply di- 
vine! He knows everything, he’s the 
smartest thing—very cultured, and the 
nicest manners, and so terribly good- 
looking.”’ Her glance fell on Eve and her 
voice changed. ‘‘Well, I’ve found out 
about you; I never heard anything so 
funny in all my life! Mother, what do 
you suppose? Eve’s been going down to 
the river and meeting Mr. Clement day 
after day for weeks, and never said a 
word, and they weren’t properly intro- 
duced! Can you imagine, mother! Eve! 
I got it all out of him and he never even 
suspected I was pumping him.” 


VE sat helpless, white-faced, without 
defense. Bernice began to laugh. 

“Oh, he thinks you’re quite a highbrow. 
Mother, isn’t that a scream! Eve sneaking 
off every afternoon to meet a suitor! I 
suppose she wore her bewitching bunga- 
low aprons! She certainly made an im- 
pression—you ought to have heard him 
raving on about how bright she is and 
what a mind!” 

“Leave me alone,” said Eve thickly. 

“‘Eve’s always been so proper, would 
hardly look ata man. Eve’s always been 
so ritzy about the fellows that come to see 
me! Eve’s pretended she didn’t care a 
snap about attention or going about and 
having a good time, and now, my heavens, 
literally hurling herself at a helpless man’s 
head! And last night when he was here, 
mother, not a word out of her to show she’d 
ever seen him before! Did you ever know 
anything so sly! This has been going on 
for weeks, literally for weeks a 

“It has not. I went down to sit in my 
old boat in the cove last Monday and he 
was there in Ned Edwards’ canoe. Wesat 
and talked a while. There was nothing sly 
about it.” 





“\H, NO; nothing sly at all. That 

was last Monday, but what about 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and even yesterday? Every afternoon, 
and you’d not been introduced! Honestly, 
Eve, I’m surprised!” 

Bernice flung back her head and laughed 
again.. It was the last touch of torture 
after the night and day, and Eve’s control 
broke in a red consuming fury. She 
rushed around the table at Bernice and 
struck her across the face with her open 
hand, a wild sharp blow; she screamed 
her pent-up anger, her madness: “I hate 
you! I hate you—I could kill you ——” 

Her act was so unexpected, her attack 
so violent, that Bernice had no chance to 
dodge. The impact of the blow sent her 
over backward, chair and all; her head hit 








glancingly against the sideboard as she 
fell; she lay on the floor a huddled, inert 
heap. For one hideous instant murder 
flamed about them all. 

Mrs. Archier gave a queer, half-strangled 
wail: ‘“She’s dead—she’s dead!” She 
cowered back, holding her hands before 
her face. 

But Eve stood over her sister like a 
wraith of vengeance. ‘“‘If she is, I’m glad 
of it,”’ she cried. ‘‘She’s always had every- 
thing, she’s mean, she’s greedy, she’s 
selfish, she’s got no right to live.” 

Young Gene was the only one who re- 
tained presence of mind. “Shut up, both 
of you, shut up!” He knelt beside Ber- 
nice, flung water from his glass on her face. 

“Here, you’re all right—let me 
help you.” He raised her un- 
steadily to her feet. “‘No 
bones broken, I reckon. 

Say, you two girls must 
_ be crazy! I never saw 
such fool stunts in my 
life. Come on, Ber- 
nice, go into the sitting 
room and get on the 
couch.” 

“She tried to kill me!” 

shrilled Bernice. ‘‘Oh, my 
head—and look at my 
dress, mother.” 
“You asked for what you got,”’ 
said Gene, “‘ good and plenty. Eve’ 
put up with a lot out of you——”’ 

Mrs. Archer was herself again, 
rising in majesty. ‘Hush, Gene. 
Bernice, my poor angel, mother’ll 
take you upstairs. And I’ll have 
something to say to you, Eve, when I 
gi down. Of all the wicked, shame- 
uW ”? 





HE trailed away, supporting Bernice, 

comforting her. Eve had not moved. 
Gene picked up the chair and looked it 
over critically. ‘‘Here’s why she went 
over so easy—the leg broke. Look, Eve, 
it’s all rotted through. Say, what made 
you go blooey like that and beat her up? 
Not that she didn’t have it coming to 
her—she sure can be a little poison mush- 
room in the home. But I didn’t know 
you ——” He paused, embarrassed, put 
the broken chair aside and came over to 
Eve, slipped an awkward arm about her. 
“I don’t care what you do, Eve, I’m for 
you, strong. You’re a hundred per cent 
with me.” 

Eve leaned against her brother for a 
piteous moment. “I couldn’t help it, 
Gene, she twists things so, and she gets 
everything I want—everything. And 
when she laughed at me just now ——” 

Gene pushed her into a place at table, 
resumed his own. “It’s a wonder Mina 
didn’t come dashing in, or some of the 
neighbors, you yelled so.”” He began to 
eat again. “You're going to have a poor 
time after this. Mother’ll be nasty be- 
cause you beat up her angel child, and 
Bernice’ll make life sweeter than ever for 
you. What’ll you do?” 


““T DON’T know.” She dropped her head 

on her hands. The storm in her soul 
had left her empty and cold and aghast. 
She was cold afraid of this impulse that had 
driven her, that she could not control or 
curb, that had shaken and torn her, and 
flung her at her sister. She had wanted to 
kill Bernice, she would have killed her 
gladly; even now there was satisfaction at 
the thought of that blow, the fear she had 
seen in Bernice’s eyes. And then again 
she was astonished, and afraid. 

And now came Mrs. Archer in magis- 
terial severity, her mouth pursed for re- 
proof, her eyes gleaming with it. “I don’t 
know what to say to you, Eve, I really do 
not,” she began. “That a child of mine 
should be so wicked and so violent and so 
brutal—I think you must be out of your 
mind. Poor little frail Bernice is a wreck, 
a perfect wreck.” 

“Oh, mother, please—if you’d only try 
to understand. You know how it’s always 
been with Bernice and me. She’s so 
pretty, she’s so popular—and nobody 
cares whether I live or die. You let her 
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i, oe tried 
Fak lavored 
* Junket? 


You'll be delighted with this new 
kind of Junket—Junket combined 
with sugar, pure natural flavor, and 
delicate coloring. Flavored Junket 
makes a most attractive dessert; is 
easier and quicker to prepare; re- 
quires no cooking. A dish of this 
dainty junket adds to any meal 
substantial food value as well as 
appetizing zest. 

Flavored Junket, easier and 
quicker—sweetened, in 6 tempting 


flavors: 
Vanilla Chocolate Lemon 
Orange Raspberry Coffee 


gunket 


REG US PAT OFF 


makes Milk into 


DELICIOUS DESSERTS 


Free—“Book of Deli- 
cious Desserts.” Or send 
6c in stamps, with gro- 
cer’s name, for book and 
trial package of Flavored 
Junket. If you prefer, we 
will send Junket Tablets, 
not sweetened or flavored. 
Write Dept. 23, The 
Junket Folks, Little Falls, 
N.Y. In Canada, ad- 
dress The Junket Folks, 
Toronto, Ont. 














TALCUM AND 
FACE POWDERY 


ELIGHTFULLY perfumed, in 
handsome full-sized con- 










tainers, for only 10c at the 
Chain Stores (slightly higher 
west of the Mississippi River), 
or send us 15c for a full-sized 
package, postpaid. 





YLCLOTHES DRIER 


Dries washing spotlessly clean, folds like 
\ an umbrella to store away, 135-ft. line. 
‘ Revolves in 15-ft. space. No dragging of 
\ basket. A proven success. Durable,rustproof, 
e light weight. Guaranteed. Circular L2-21 free. 
\)\_ CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP.,CedarFalls,lows 


















ALWAYS Ask For DENISON?’ S—52 Years of Hits 


pomedy- Pramas, Voudevire Acts, 
arces, usica onologs, 
Comedies, Revues, PLAYS Make-up Gaate 


Minstrels, Blackface ts, Comedy Songs. Catalog Free. 
T. 8. DENISON & CO., 623 8S. Wabash, Dept. 115, CHICAGO 
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These 3 Kleaya Creams 


can make a world of difference 


to the beauty of your skin 





ACH one of these exquisite Elcaya 

Creams contrives to do just a little 
more for the beauty of your skin than even 
the most successful of other creams can do. 
Each one has one particular virtue which 
distinguishes it from the ordinary face 
cream it is made to supplant. 


REME Elcaya, for example —a marvel- 
ous foundation cream—holds powder 
for hours at a time. Unlike “make-up” creams 
it does not reappear ina shine, and it keeps 
the skin soft and supple—never causing the 
skin-dryness which is so often the forerun- 
ner of aging lines and wrinkles. 
Use Créme Elcaya always before applying 
powder and rouge—and it will keep your 
complexion fresh all day long. 


LCAYA Cold Cream,too,can do more for 

the beauty of your skin than ordinary 
cleansing creams. It is so thoroughly refined, 
so immaculately pure, that it goes beyond 
mere surface cleaning. Dipping down deep 
into the pores, it searches out even the 
unseen dust and dirt and traces of make-up, 
freeing the skin completely of the beauty 


perils that so often cause skin blemishes. 

Use Elcaya Cold Cream always at night 
before retiring—use it faithfully, never, 
never allowing an exception to creep in to 
rob your skin of beauty. Three precious 
minutes and this delightful cream — every 
single night — will keep your complexion 
smooth, clear and enviably young. 


HE third Elcaya Cream, Elcaya Witch 

Hazel Astringent Cream, devotes itself 
to reducing large pores, that most obstinate 
of skin troubles. Because of its content of 
purest witch hazel, this cool, freshening 
cream enlivens skin circulation and en- 
courages the complexion to new beauty. 


If your skin has the slightest tendency to 
enlarged pores, use this soothing astringent 
cream regularly after your usual cleansing 
with Elcaya Cold Cream. 

Elcaya Creams are obtainable at all good 
beauty counters. In addition to the regular 
size jar at 60c, larger sizes are obtainable up 
to $2.00. Traveling tubes 25c. 

Send coupon for trial tubes of the three 
Elcaya Face Creams. 


THE ELCAYA CO., Dept. C 38. 


ACCEPT 114 W. 17th St., New York City. Name 
If in Canada, address Dept. C 38 
THIS [ tor ne a wage atbueny 
SPECIAL = { enclose 10c for trial tubes of 
OFFER Eleaya Cold Cream, Créme Elcaya 


and Elcaya Witch Hazel Cream. City 


C 38 
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tease me and sneer at me and tell lies 
about me and you expect me to stand it 
and not do anything.” 

“She was not telling lies. You’ve been 
meeting this young man clandestinely for 
at least a week, going off with him in the 
most unladylike manner possible. What 
must he think of you! And of me for 
bringing up a daughter who’s so ignorant 
and so bold and so foolish. I hate to 
think of it. And on top of all that, when 
your behavior is discovered you fly into a 
murderous rage and strike your dear sister 
and positively try to kill her. Bernice 
thinks you’ve compromised yourself with 
this young man and are jealous of his at- 
tentions to her, and upon my word I’m 
inclined to agree with her.” 

“You'd agree with her no matter what 
she said. That’s the root of it all. You 
love Bernice, everything she does is right 
in your eyes, and you don’t love me—you 
never have.” 


RS. ARCHER bristled. ‘“You’re 

practically saying that I’ve failed in 
a mother’s duty to you. You’ve always 
been an odd, undisciplined, sullen child, 
sticking by yourself when you should have 
been out playing with other children, but 
I’ve done my best to train you in the way 
you should go. And this is the thanks I get 
forit. You’ve alwaysshown this unnatural 
streak against Bernice, as if she could help 
being pretty and attractive. No wonder 
everybody likes her best. Eve’’—she be- 
came deep-toned and exhortative—‘“‘look 
into your heart and see the un-Christian 
passions there—envy, jealousy, injustice, 
selfishness, obstinacy, 
sauciness to your own 
mother ——” 

““There’s no use talk- 
ing,’ said Eve wearily. 
“We don’t get any- 
where.”” Her mother 
seemed far away, as 
if in a dream. The 
reality was that life was 
intolerable, and yet she 
must go on living. 

“We don’t get anywhere because you 
refuse to see yourself as you are. You 
ought to have a broken and a contrite 
heart as it says in the prayer book i 

“Well, I haven’t. What are you going 
to do about it?”’ She rose, her eyes were 
on a level with her mother’s. She felt sud- 
denly strong, able to contend as an equal, 
free of all lying forms of duty, loosed from 
a required respect she did not possess, that 
she had never possessed. 

“Do about it? The first thing is for you 
to go upstairs and humbly beg Bernice to 
forgive you, and then apologize to me, 
your mother ——” 

“I won’t do either. I don’t want Ber- 
nice to forgive me, and if there’s any apol- 
ogy due between us, it’s from you to me.” 

“e Eve ! ” 

“You may talk till you’re blue in the 
face, mother, but the fact is you can’t do 
anything. You can’t spank me and send 
me to bed as you did when I was five and 
Bernice took my dolls and I fought her to 
get them back. You can hardly turn me 
out of the house and give the town gossips 
a treat. You can ignore me, and stint me, 
but you’ve always done that, so it won’t 
bea punishment. You can’t send me away 
anywhere, for there is nowhere to send me, 
and besides if I wasn’t here what would 
you do on the days when Mina doesn’t 
come? Why, you and Bernice might have 
to do a little housework yourselves and 
wouldn’t like that.” 





HERE were steps on the porch, the 

doorbell rang. ‘“‘There,” said Eve, 
“that’s probably Randall Clement, come 
to spend a pleasant evening flirting with 
Bernice. Shall I tell him she’s too bruised 
and battered to come down?” 

“Gene, you go to the door,” said Mrs. 
Archer, “‘and if it is Mr. Clement give him 
a chair on the porch and call your sister. 
As for you, Eve, well—words fail me. 
You act as if you were possessed of an evil 
spirit, like the people in the Bible. Daring 
me, and bragging about the little bit of 





~ 


work you do round the house as if it was 
anything. You ought to be shut up some- 
where on bread and water till you come to 
your senses. You’re a wicked, ungrateful 
girl, and I’m almost tempted to wish that 
you were no daughter of mine.” 

The bitterness of her lonely heart over 
flowed Eve’s lips. “‘Mother, you don’t 
wish it any more than I do.” There, it was 
said. She had committed the unpardon 
able sin. For a moment the indictment of 
it seemed to pierce Mrs. Archer’s self- 
esteem, self-assurance. But no, these were 
invulnerable. 


INA was coming in to clear the table, 

looking at them with shrewd curi- 
osity—she had been listening at the door. 
“T think, Eve,” said Mrs. Archer, ‘‘ you’d 
better go upstairs and lie down. I'll talk 
to you again in the morning.” 

Eve heard her go down the hall, out on 
the porch, then her bland, affable good- 
evening to Randall Clement. 

Eve went out the side door, around to 
the back of the house, and down the gar- 
den walk. There was, she knew, an old 
tree trunk waiting for Mina’s husband to 
chop it into firewood, and she could sit 
there and be alone with her goaded spirit, 
her disordered emotions. Oh, if she could 
only get away from them—her mother, 
Bernice, Clement who had so tricked her. 
She wanted never to see them again, never 
to see the town again, never to hear the 
voices of Janie Vale and Norman and 
Peter Keene and all therest. Loathsome, 
driveling little people, all of them. But 
there was nowhere to go. 

The kind night cov- 
ered her tears, and her 
thoughts turned som- 
berly to Randall 
Clement. She loved 
him, she would always 
love him, even though 
he had only pretended 
to love her. At least 
he had been kind and 
gentle, and there had 
been cords of golden 
understanding binding them together. 
Bernice, with her beauty, her experienced 
charm, had broken them. It went to 
show that men never wanted anything 
but a pretty face! Even Randall Clement. 
Eve knew that she would never believe 
in any man again. 

She was so desperately alone! Gene she 
could count on, but he was only a careless 
boy. If there was only someone older, 
wiser, to whom in confidence she might 
empty her troubles, who wouldn’t laugh, 
or make fun of her, who would direct her 
out of this maze into which she had stum- 
bled. There popped up in her mind a 
vision of Mary Totten, the teacher who'd 
seen and understood her discontent and 
restlessness, who’d given her books, read 
with her, opened a world of escape for her 
in printed pages. If she could see Mary 
Totten, with her tired gray smile, her 
plump patting hands, if she could talk 
with Mary Totten! Where was she now? 
There had been a post card early in the 
summer with a Brooklyn address—that 
was the last. Mary Totten had said that 
she was going to spend her vacation in 
Brooklyn, that she might reach her there. 
Eve had written a letter in answer, but 
she had heard no more. 


OVED by one of her tangent im- 
pulses, Eve ran up to the house, to her 
room, and ransacked her portfolio for tliat 
card. She must have kept it, she must! 
It had been an odd and pretty one, with a 
prim picture on it that suggested Mary 
Totten’s own prim, exact, pleasant ways. 
Eve fingered through a handful of cards, 
circulars, leaves from book catalogues, odd 
sheets of writing paper, and at last was 
rewarded. There was the card, a little 
jammed and bent, but decipherable. 
Mary Totten was at 1214 Prayde Street, 
care of Mrs. G. Rouss. 
With the card in her hand Eve began 
to plan, blindly, daringly. She would go 


(Continued on Page 179) 
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THIS POLISH 
CLEANS 


meus preserves 





ty. a CAN ADD the charm of wax- ean ae wet a ~~ is 
, ’ . . e" e te 
polished floors to your home with- [ae Pe bane : eipets ie 4, i 
SH out disarranging your rooms or cart, tangas KT 


even Ridin your hands. 


The easy Johnson’s Polishing Wax Electric 
way takes every bit of hard work out of 
the process, and makes it possible for you to 
accomplish this important home improve- 
ment in a very short time. 


There is no stooping or kneeling—no 
messy rags and pails. Just apply a thin coat 
of Johnson’s Polishing Wax over any finish 
—varnish, shellac, wax or paint—to wood, 
linoleum, tile or composition floors. All grime 
and dirt disappears at once, for this Wax 
cleans as well as polishes. 


Now you are ready for the Johnson Elec- 
tric Floor Polisher. You'll be surprised how 
easily it glides over the floors. There’s not the 
slightest effort on your part. Simply guide it 
as it burnishes your floors to a radiant luster 
that adds a new note of refinement to your 
home, and new efliciency to its upkeep. 


F 4 


Mi 





Johnson’s Polishing Wax makes it so much 
easier to keep your floors in the gleamingly 
immaculate condition good housekeeping de- 
mands. Waxed floors do not attract dust and 
germs, nor show heel-prints. 

Even the places where trafic is heaviest 
remain smoothly polished, for the hard wax is 
like an invisible shield which stands between 
the finish of your floors and all wearing and 
marring. Floors protected with Johnson’s 
Polishing Wax never again need refinishing, 
always an expensive and uncomfortable 
ordeal in any home. 

Rent a Johnson Electric Floor Polisher 
from your nearest grocery, hardware, drug, 
furniture, paint or department store. You can 
get it by the day or half-day—according to 
your needs—and the rate is very low. Many 
women are buying one of these Polishers for 
their own exclusive home use—they find it 
soon pays for itself in time and labor saved. 
The price is so reasonable you can well afford 
to have one too. eg 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON + RACINE, WISCONSIN a 


“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: BRANTFORD) 


JOHNSON’S POLISHING WAX 


PASTE OR LIQUID ---- CLEANS: POLISHES - PRESERVES - PROTECTS 
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These seedless raisins 
taste like 


ripe grapes 


From a cake to raisins to Sun-Maid 
Nectars—so the conversation goes. 
Everywhere comment .. . praise for 
this new kind of seedless raisins. 


Women marvel at their fragrance, 
the fresh fragrance of grapes! No 
seedless raisins ever held it before. 
Nor did seedless raisins ever glisten 
so temptingly. 


But most surprising in Sun-Maid 
Nectars is their flavor. It’s the flavor 
of seedless grapes when they hang in 
amber ripeness on the vine. Fresh— 
as if the juice of the grapes had merely 
jelled! 


No wonder that guests can’t con- 
ceal their delight over cakes and pud- 
dings and salads that hold this flavor 
—and hostesses find the secret too 
good to keep. 


Your grocer has Sun-Maid Nec- 
tars for customers who demand the 
newer, finer things. 


SUN‘MAID 
NECTARS 


SEEDLESS RAISINS 
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Sun-MaIp PUFFED in 


These seeded raisins 
pour from the 
carton 


Women once called them “holiday 
raisins” —the seeded kind. Such raisins 
were not for everyday use, in spite of 
their muscat richness. They meant ex- 
tra work, for they had to be separated 
one by one from a sticky mass. 
Then came Sun-Maid Puffed. 
Seeded raisins that pour from the car- 
ton! Seeded raisins, too, with more of 
the flavor of muscat grapes—for Sun- 
Maid had found a way to remove 
the seeds and leave the raisins plump, 
untorn, with all their juice inside! 


Your grocer can tell you what hap- 
pened. Women called for Sun-Maid 
Puffed, bought them oftener than they 
had ever bought seeded raisins before. 


It is a new convenience, a new 
measure of richness for everyday 
foods, that Sun-Maid offers you in 
Sun-Maid Puffed. Surely you are not 
using ordinary seeded raisins any 
more! 


SUN-MAID 
PUFFED 


SFEDED 


MUSCAT Raisine 








the blue carton 
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(Continued from Page 176) 


to Mary Totten, find a refuge with her; 
she would get work, she would earn her 
own living; she would never come back. 
Hidden away in her mattress she had a 
hoard, a very little hoard of money that 
she had saved to buy a set of Shakspere, 
a very special and beautiful set she had 
seen advertised and had longed for ex- 
ceedingly. Among her vague grand 
schemes there had always been one of 
owning a library, shelves and shelves of 
the finest books, so that anyone who came 
in would know at once that Eve Archer 
was a lady of culture and intellectual dis- 
tinction. The Shakspere was to be the 
foundation stone of this reputation, and 
it would cost the huge sum of forty-five 
dollars and fifty cents. By saving Christ- 
mas and birthday presents and dribs of 
change Eve had amassed a little over half 
of it—exactly twenty-six dollars and 
eighty cents. She was sure this would 
take her to Brooklyn and leave enough 
over to pay her board somewhere until she 
could find work, 
though what sort of 
work she would do, 
and what she could 
earn, she did not 
bother to decide. 


force her to come back. It was a huge re- 
lief when the train pulled out, and no one 
had so much as noticed her. Now she was 
free. She was free of all that had hurt 
her, all that had thwarted her, all that 
had been so unkind or so unfair to her. 
She had no fear for the future. Nothing, 
she thought, could be as bad as what she 
was escaping from. 

Soon she was very sleepy, and after the 
conductor had taken her ticket she put her 
head down on her satchel and went off'into 
a deep slumber which lasted until the train 
arrived at Washington, early in the morn- 
ing. 

Cramped and stiff, smudged and cindery, 
she wandered about in the station until 
she found out when and where her train 
would leave. Then she sat down to eat a 
peach and a sandwich before the train 
started. 

Her train left at seven, and she had no 
difficulty in finding a seat. At Baltimore 
she began to think again of Randall 
Clement. Here it was he lived, he worked. 
If she could only have seen him once 
more, if they had had 
one more afternoonon 
the river, everything 
would have been dif- 
ferent, he would have 
seen how much she 





TF loved him, would have 








HE went down- 

stairs and called 
up the station, asked 
about fares. A 
through ticket would 
cost seventeen dollars and sixty-five cents. 
“You'd have to change at Washington; 
and this doesn’t include a sleeper. Train’s 
due here at eleven-ten.” 

Bernice and Clement were laughing to- 
gether on the front porch, intimately, as 
lovers might laugh, and the sound clinched 
Eve’s wavering determination. It took no 
time at all to pack the clothes she thought 
she would need. She must write a note 
and leave it on her dresser—all runaway 
heroines do that. Then she would shut 
her bedroom door and they would all 
think she was behind it repenting, and 
wouldn’t look. for her until morning. She 
wrote quickly. 


Dear Mother: Yve gone to Washington 
for a few days and I intend to find some 
work and stay there. I’ll write you as soon 
as I am settled. I need not tell you not to 
worry about me, for you never have. 

EVE. 


She ignored the clash of meanings in 
“a few days” and “‘stay there,”’ and her 
bitterness dictated the thrust of the last 
sentence. She felt quite clever to have 
said that Washington was her destination 
and thus misled them. 


LL this activity made her conscious 
that she had eaten nothing all day, 
and that she was ravenous. She went 
down to the kitchen and devoured cold 
chicken, biscuits and butter, milk, peaches, 
and the remnant of Mina’s excellent pud- 
ding, and felt much stronger and brave 
enough for anything. 

Then she thought about breakfast. 
Maybe she’d still be on the train; she 
didn’t know. She cut some sandwiches, 
raided the cooky can, took half a dozen 
peaches and put all this food into her 
satchel, feeling the complete experienced 
traveler as she did it. 

Out of the back door, down the garden 
oOnve more, into the alley. She could fol- 
low that almost to the station and she 
would meet no one except a negro or two 
who would not notice. The alleys paral- 
lelod the streets in Cadeville, a sort of 
first and second class accommodation for 
peclestrians. 

\t the station she bought a ticket for 
Washington, but she did not get a berth 
because it cost three dollars and also be- 
Cause she had never been in a sleeping car 
and distrusted her ability to cope with its 
intricacies. 

So she climbed into the day coach and 
perched on the first vacant seat in a panic 
lest her mother or Gene might appear and 


answered her affec- 
tion. ‘‘What’ll he say 
when he finds I’m 
gone! Probably noth- 
ing at all. It won’t 
matter to him, with Bernice leaning against 
him and smiling up at him and doing all 
her other sickening stunts. That’s what 
men like.” 


HE must try to stop thinking of him, 

and find out how to go to Brooklyn. 
The conductor fortunately knew, and was 
willing to help. “‘ You going to friends?” 
he asked her, and was reassured by her 
reply that she was, but that they couldn’t 
meet her. He wrote it down for her, ferry, 
Subway and street car. Prayde Street, he 
said, was pretty far out, but if she got con- 
fused she could ask a policeman. It all 
sounded simple enough to Eve, who had 
no idea of distances or traffic intricacies, but 
when she finally landed from the ferry into 
the jam and jostle of the downtown lunch 
hour she was bewildered and terrified. 
The crowd overflowed the sidewalks, 
bagged and twisted her about until she was 
breathless and had lost all sense of direc- 
tion. “‘Sorry’’ someone would say after a 
specially hard bump, or “Beg pardon’”’ 
would be flung back by a rushing youth 
who had trod on her toes, but didn’t pause 
to aid his victim. 

The journey should have taken at the 
most twenty-five minutes, but what with 
constant asking and misunderstanding the 
directions given, and losing her way, it 
took Eve over an hour from her timorous 
descent into the Subway to her arrival at 
1214 Prayde Street. It proved to be an 
apartment house, and in the doorway 
lounged a tall yellow boy in sloppy uni- 
form. To him Eve addressed herself, and 
was so unprepared for his fluty English 
accent and stilted words—he was a Jamai- 
can—that at first she hardly got the mean- 
ing of his reply. 

“Yes, this was the residence of Miss 
Totten, formerly,’’ declaimed Cyril Clar- 
ence. “But she has made her departure 
some months ago. And the lady she 
boarded with, Mrs. Rouss, has likewise 
departed.” 


“TUT—but—where did Miss Totten 
go?’’ stammered Eve. 

“T will be pleased to give you the for- 
warding address which Miss Totten con- 
fided to my care,” said the yellow boy 
magnificently. He went to the switch- 
board and rummaged among some untidy 
papers in the desk below. 

“Here it is” —he read it slowly —‘ Num- 
ber fourteen hundred and seven, North 
Kenmare Avenue, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia.” 

(To be Continued ) 
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N the mellow glow of 
candlelight, how often 
the first sight of the 
pias table brings forth a 
little exclamation of spontaneous de- 
light from the guests! Here on the table 
seems to dwell the same taste, the 
same winning charm, that pervades the 
whole home. 
To the hostess who gives her table 
this instant winning beauty, there is one 





thing more prized, more warmly es- 
teemed, than any other detail. It is the 
cloth of matchless sheen, soft to the 
touch, giving subdued sparkle to silver 


TABLECLOTHS 


\ LTYNCSS VEL 





of the ATTRACTIVE TABLE 
pero 











and crystal—the cloth of Irish or Scot- 
tish linen damask. Always the choice of 
the hostess who delights in the thrill 
of arranging her table, tablecloth and 
napkins of linen damask are the secret 
of the attractive table. 


“Bring New Beauty to Your Table 


“We Dine on Linen Damask”’ is a book 
that can be a constant source of valu- 
able suggestions for the setting and dec- 
oration of your table. Send 25c to The 
Irish and Scottish Linen Damask Guild, 
Inc., Dept. 12-J, 260 West Broadway, 
New York City, N. Y. 


LINEN DAMASK 


i" NAPKINS 
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THE IRISH AND SCOTTISH LINEN DAMASK GUILD, INC. 


Dept. 12-J, 260 W. Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 
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AT LAST-an OIL STOVE 
HOTTER THAN CITY GAS 


beer intense heat of gas or gasoline, with the safety 
and economy of kerosene! That is the astonishing 
service you get from this new Florence range, devel- 
oped by the pioneer manufacturer of oil stoves. 

You start the stove with kerosene and you operate 
it with kerosene. It is simplicity itself, and the only 
one-fuel kerosene pressure stove in the world. Should 
you wish to burn gasoline, however, you can do so 
without any adjustments. 

This Florence pressure stove is actually hotter than 
city gas and just as easy tocontrol, There are no wicks or 
chimneys,—just a simple valve for each burner and for 
the fuel supply. A turn of the valve gives you any de- 
gree of heat from simmering to maximum, and the 
flame is right up close under the cooking. 

It is safe, clean, economical and utterly efficient. 
And the famous Florence Oven enables you to do the 
best baking that you have ever done in your life. 


The Modern Florence Kitchen 


To complete the modern Florence Kitchen you should 
also have one of the new Florence Automatic Water 
Heaters. It runs itself without attention, at trifling 
cost, and you have the joy of constant hot water. 

As it will be difficult at first to supply the demand 
for the new pressure stove, may we suggest that you 
get an order in with your dealer as early as possible. 

Florence Stove Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Division Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Baltimore, New Orleans, Dallas, Detroit, 
Columbus, and Kansas City. 


FLORENCE 


OIL RANGE 
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The Gleam of Gold 


(Continued from Page 19) 


The wall panel measures sixty-four and 
a half inches in length by fifty and a half 
inches wide, and is made of two widths of 
the linen. The window side drapes of this 
same Chinese print are planned to match 
each other exactly in repeat, and a border 
is applied at each lower edge to carry out 
the border printed on each edge of the ma- 
terial. A striped linen is used as the cov- 
ering of the Lawson sofa, because such 
a covering provides the needed note of 
black in the room scheme, and because 
this material resembles so interestingly 
the design motif of the other more lavishly 
patterned companion fabric. The price of 
this striped Chinese printed linen is also 
one dollar and a half in the thirty-inch 
width, and it would be an ideal material 
to use for slip-covering an old sofa, which 
could thus take its place in this new 
scheme. 

Slender-armed Lawson sofas are very 
delightful, with their soft paddy comfort 
and their graceful 
lines. In an inex- 


top, and its attractive price of sixty-seven 
dollars and fifty cents. The size of this 
table is forty-eight and a half inches by 
thirty-five and a half when its leaves are 
opened. The desk chair, with its Chinese 
decorations in red and black and gold, and 
its rush seat, costs thirty-one dollars. The 
small black gateleg table, done in the 
Chinese taste, is priced at forty dollars. 


ecAccessories 


HE room accessories are interesting, 
from the fruit bowl of peacock pottery 
and the twisted turquoise-colored pottery 
candlesticks to the gay bookbindings, the 
brass book ends and the ivory-painted 
desk set. The pictures are effective on the 
golden walls, from the flame-toned zinnias 
on a turquoise background to the pair of 
small prints, each depicting a Chinese 
figurine on plain gold Chinese tea-box 
paper mounted on a mat of black, and 
the mirror with its 


7 : major upper portion 





pensive but durable 
cotton velvet of al- 
most any desirable 
color, the price of 
such a sofa would | 
start at under. one | 
hundred and | 
seventy-five dollars 
in the three-seat 
length, other prices 


ot 





E SHALL be glad to 
send samples of this 
room scheme and further sug- | 
gestions, if a stamped enve- || room; one has a 
lope is sent to the Interior 
Decoration Department. 


devoted quaintly to 
a pastoral in sepia 
on a ground of dull 
Chinese red. The 
lamps suit the 


base of black glazed 
| pottery and a shade 
of brilliant tur- 
quoise, black-edged 








increasing accord- 
ing to filling and 
covering. In this scheme it would be quite 
possible to use a deep turquoise or peacock 
velvet for the covering of the sofa if one of 
the chairs in the room could be covered in 
a predominantly black-grounded fabric, to 
provide the weight of black in the scheme. 
The armchair of Chippendale lines, to be 
seen at the left in the room picture, is 
upholstered in deep turquoise-blue velvet, 
very rich and dark in tone, with brown ma- 
hogany legs and arms. Its price is thirty- 
seven dollars. The small Queen Anne arm- 
chair, with walnut legs and arms and 
upholsteries of deep tan tapestry, costs 
thirty-six dollars and seventy-five cents. 
Velvet, reps, damask, or mohair in an 
antique golden tan might be alternative 
choices for the covering of this chair if the 
tan tapestry with its very conventional 
design of black is not preferred. 


‘Desk, Table and Ghairs 


HE lovely red desk is sixty-four dollars 

anda half. It is extremely well made; 
it is thirty-four inches wide by forty inches 
high; it has three large drawers below the 
desk portion; and it endears itself to all 
beholders by reason of its ivory-grounded 
Chinese panel on the exterior of the desk 
lid. The gateleg table in Chinese red is a 
delightful piece, with its crackled surface 
and raised Chinese decorations, the band 
of antique ivory and gold encircling the 


and lined with 
stripes of Chinese 
red which gleam through when the lamp is 
lighted; while another is of metal with a 
plain parchment shade. Decorative pil- 
lows of brilliant red velvet brighten the 
darkness of the sofa. All these details mean 
much to a room that is growing beauty- 
ward, and in this case carry the entire 
scheme through to a finely logical effect. 
The rug selected for the floor is of plain 
taupe, since so much pattern and color 
have been used elsewhere. But by making 
a few minor changes in the room scheme 
it would be possible to use small rugs. 
On the other side of the room, which is 
not shown in the picture, I shall ask you 
to imagine shelves for books, a doorway, a 
small hearth, and two more chairs—one a 
tiny overstuffed armchair covered in the 
Chinese printed curtain linen, and an arm 
Windsor painted in Chinese red. But 
since our problem has been the creating of 
beauty in a small somber room which is 
particularly discouraging at the start, | 
have refrained purposely from allowing 
the charm of a hearth to enter into the 
view of the room I have chosen for you 
to see. And the scheme is sufficiently 
beautiful in its own right to prove that 
any hearthless room, forlorn in its small 
size, its one window and a general per- 
vading dullness, may now look forward 
to better days and a luscious color scheme 
if it is started on the right pathway by 
walls of gleaming gold. 


Stungarian Stitchery in Effective Borders 


(Continued from Page 155) 


The white crépe de chine sports dress at 
upper left, page 155, achieves new smart- 
ness with its embroidery in yellow and soft 
blue. Dark brown and gold or two shades 
of green or brown, on beige, and two shades 
of blue or rose on gray are other attrac- 
tive combinations, equally smart on rayon 
crépe, voile or any of the soft, light-weight 
wools. The jumper blouse, No. 5424, 
comes in sizes 16 years and 36 to 44; the 
skirt in sizes 14, 16, and 36 to 42. 

In center, a youthful bolero has an un- 
trimmed bloused back attached to skirt. 
Jersey, cashmere or flannel in tan with 
brown embroidery or in navy with bright 


peasant colors, and matching glass-button 
trimming, would be effective. Sizes 14 
to 20 years. The child’s coat and hat 
may be of tan cashmere with two shaces 
of brown embroidery, or navy embroidered 
in red. The hat, No. 4815, comes in sizes 
2 to 10 years; coat No. 4573 in sizes 6 to 
l4 years. At right, beige kasha is bordered 
in a darker beige and henna. For resort 
wear, white flannel embroidered in gold 
and brown, two shades of yellow or two 
shades of red would be lovely for the 
young girl. The arrangement of contrast- 
ing colors is obvious in the photographs. 
Coat No. 5502 in sizes 14, 16 and 36 to 44. 
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nvitation 


Try this new and different 
kind of sewing machine 
in your own home with- 
out the slightest obligation 








The New 
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HIS is one of the New Singer Electrics. Beautiful in design, simple 
to operate. Hidden power, under perfect control, enables you to 
sew as slowly, or as swiftly as you wish. 

But no words can convey the sense of ease, of comfort, of pure 
enjoyment that its use affords. You must sit down yourself, use it on 
your own sewing to know. And so we invite you to try it in your 
home without the slightest obligation. 

When the Singer man calls, let him give you’an interesting demon- 
stration. Or ’phone or call at the nearest Singer Shop and ask to 
have a machine sent to your home on the Self Demonstration Plan. 
Just connect it with any light socket—and sew. Learn from a personal 


This Library Table Model is one experience how different it is from any machine you have ever used. 


of six New Singer Electrics, includ- 
ing beautiful cabinet machines 
and compact, convenient portables 


Then, if you can part with it, return it. But if you keep it, this new 


Singer will easily pay for itself over and over again. 


SINGER (@) ELECTRIC 


{ Sold only by the Singer Sewing Machine Company. Shops and salesmen in J Se EC @ ne Machines 





every community. Easy payments. Liberal allowance for your present machine. 


Copyright, U.S. A. 1928 by The Singer Manufacturing Co, All Rights Reserved for All Countries 





The undershirt goes on first. 


VERY mother wants the prettiest clothes for her baby 
EK that she is able to buy or to make. I have the greatest 
sympathy with that perfectly natural wish, but I am 
not so sure that we all agree in our ideas of what constitutes 
beauty in baby clothing. To me, babies are so wholly satis- 
factory in themselves that they do not need any adornment. 
But my plea for simplicity in the baby’s clothes is not based 
on that alone. Clothing during babyhood has a very real 
relation to health; and what we all want most of all, I am 
sure, is the kind of clothes for our babies that mean health 
as well as beauty. So this month we are going to talk about 
a way of dressing the baby that will give us both of these. 
There are three points about the baby’s clothes that are 
always important. They must be loose, they must be light 
in weight, and no irritating material should ever come into 
contact with the baby’s skin. Loose clothing gives the lit- 
tle body freedom for growth and exercise of the muscles; 
no baby can be healthy without this opportunity for free- 
dom. Lightweight 
clothing not only 
gives the chance 
for the same free- 
dom of move- 
ment but it 
prevents over- 
heating of the 
body. Babies are 
very sensitive to 
heat, and too 
much or too 
heavy clothing is 
responsible for 


many illnesses 
during the first 
year. The baby Ro ae rere 


should wear the 





The sleeves of the dress are drawn over the arms. 


same weight clothing both winter and summer. When out- 
of-doors in winter, extra wraps may be used to give the 
needed protection against the cold weather. Because a 
baby’s skin is very delicate, all seams of the clothing should 
be laid open flat to avoid any ridges. Tapes for fastening 
the petticoat and dress are better than buttons or hooks and 
eyes, for the same reason. Except in very cold climates or 
by the advice of your’doctor, I would advise against using 
woolen undershirts. A mixture of silk and cotton, plain 
cotton or cotton mesh is far more healthful. These materials 
do not shrink when washed, they allow a better circulation 
of air around the body and they guard against dangerous 
overheating. The only exception I would make is in the 
case of delicate babies who need extra body warmth. 


ROTHER help toward health is in the length of the cloth- 
ing. Some of you will remember the long clothes that 
babies used to be forced to wear. When I think of the useless 
yards of material-burdened with more yards of embroidery 
and lace that dragged down over the baby’s body, I often 
wonder how so many of us survived such an ordeal. It isa 
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The Youngest 


Generation 
V1I—Dressing for Flealth 


“_ 
S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M.D. 


cheerful sign that our own emancipation from long and 
heavy clothing has been passed on to our babies. We no 
longer have to worry about the time when we can safely 
change the baby from ‘“‘long’”’ to “short” clothes. Health- 
ful baby clothes today are made not longer than twenty-two 
inches from the neckband to the bottom of the hem. This 












The diaper is pinned at 
the sides. 


Now tie the dress in the back. 


2 PRS Ry ARE RSA aM ge 


Dress and petticoat are open at back to keep 
them from being soiled when baby is put in bed. 
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Then comes the square diaper. 


length gives all the needed protection over the feet during 
the early months, and as the baby grows, the relative short- 
ening of the length of the dress and skirt will bring him into 
“short clothes” in a gradual and even way during the entire 
first year. If the body of the dress is cut so that it is two 
inches wider—both front and back—with a ten-inch neck- 
band and seven-inch cuffs with a ribbon or tape run through 
so that they can be drawn up to the required size, the same 
set of dresses can be worn from birth until the baby is ready 
to graduate into rompers. With these shorter dresses, | 
would advise the use of cotton socks in the summer and a 
mixture of cotton and wool for the colder days. 


HE best materials for the baby’s dresses are fine muslin, 

nainsook or longcloth. Our love of beauty can be ex- 
pressed in sheer and lovely materials instead of in useless trim- 
ming. If there must be trimming it can be placed on the front 
of the dress or around the yoke; but never use lace or em- 
broidery around 
the neck or wrists. 
Many instances of 
baffling chafing 
and skin eruption 
can be traced to 
the irritation of 
such trimming. 
Both the dress 
and the petticoat 
should be open all 


the way down the 
back and fastened 
with tapes or rib- 


bons. This does 
away with pulling 
clothing up over 
the baby’s feet or 





Fasten the tapes at the wrists. 


down over his head. It means less handling of the baby when 
dressed. When the baby is to be put into his bed, the dress 
and petticoat may be drawn apart in the back, and a soft pad 
placed underneath his body; and the clothes will stay fresh 
and unsoiled. The petticoats should be slightly shorter than 
the dresses. They should be made without sleeves and in the 
plain, straight, one-piece Gertrude style. The best materials 
to use are an all-wool lightweight flannel for winter use and 
a cotton and wool mixed flannel for warmer weather. On hot 
days the petticoat need not be worn. 

Diapers of bird’s-eye cotton are the best. The square diaper 
instead of the old-fashioned triangular one is more comforta- 
ble for the baby and will stay in place more securely. They 
should be a yard long and eighteen inches wide and folded 
into a square before using. It is a good idea to have on hand 
a quantity of small pads made from cheesecloth or old linen 
and to place one of these inside the diaper. This will re- 
ceive the discharges and can be burned when soiled and will 
help solve the laundry problem. 


(Continued on Page 187) 
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| ig fasta has so many ways of warning 

you when the health of your child is 
in danger. But you'll recognize her signals 
in an instant: a fretful disposition, a tongue 
that is white, a finicky appetite, and the most 
common danger signal of them all—a tiny 
sniffling cold. 


Well children do not sniffle! A sniffle is a ° 


sign that bodies are not strong enough to 
fight the germs which bring on colds. And 
bodies lacking strength to fight off colds 
have not the strength to fight the other 
germs which bring disease! 


The germs in the air know how to fight 
your boys and girls. Give your precious 
children the reserve energy to fight back! 


Healthy bodies are safe bodies 


Health comes from sunshine, fresh air, 
sound sleep, vigorous exercise, and above 
all—nourishing food. The foods your chil- 
dren eat are the building materials of which 
their growing bodies are made. Healthy 
bodies cannot be made of poor materials. 
Active, growing bodies need more than 
plenty of food! There are Danger Days 
ahead. They need the right kind of food. 
It must contain the vital elements for mak- 
ing strong bones, sound teeth, firm flesh, 
red blood and warlds of energy for to- 


Ftles— 


warning signals that resistance is low 








Other Ralston Products 


Checkr Corn Flake—The Super Flavor Corn Flake 
Map!I-Flake—The Entire Wheat Flake 
Ry-Krisp—The Entire Rye Wafer 
Purina Whole Wheat Flour 
Cheékr Redi-Cooked Oats 
New Oata—Rolled Oats with parts of Rolled Wheat 
Checkr Rolled Oats 
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morrow. Who knows—tomorrow may be 
the Danger Day! If any single vital element 
is missing from the food of boys and girls, no 
amount of fresh air, exercise or sleep can 
supply it. What are these vital elements? 
Where can they be found? Every mother 
owes it to her children to know. 


Whole wheat builds resistance 


When nature conceived the grain of wheat, 
she created a spark of life. She crowded 
into the whole wheat berry the very 
food elements essential to life and growth. 
In Ralston, the whole wheat cereal, your 
children get the things which growing bodies 
must have to fortify them against the 
Danger Days to come—for none of the vital 
food elements of whole wheat have been 


‘removed in making Ralston. 


You want those youngsters of yours to have 
sturdy bones and hard white teeth? It 
takes phosphorus and calcium to build 
bones and teeth. Ralston has phosphorus 
—lots of it—and calcium too. 

You want your youngsters to be strong— 
with flesh solid and firm? Then they need 
proteins. Muscles and nerve tissues are 
made of proteins. The whole wheat berry 
is rich in them. And these precious proteins 
are all retained in making Ralston. 


You want your children_to be red-blooded, 






DANGER 


Kindly mail me a complimentary copy of the 32-pa 
Booklet, ‘‘Health through Whole Grain Diets,’ 
called the ‘‘ Magic Blackboard.”’ 


active, eager, rosy-cheeked? Then they 
must have iron—not the drug-store kind— 
but food iron. Ralston will give it to them. 


You want alert, wide-awake, energetic 
youngsters? The embryo and center of the 
whole wheat berry in Ralston are store- 
houses of energy. You want to be sure 
that your youngsters have natural, normal 
elimination? The bran in Ralston helps 
nature function normally. 


You want above all a merry sparkle in their 
eyes—happiness that comes with perfect 
health—the steady, wholesome growth that 
comes with hardy, well-nourished systems. 
Then vitamins of life and growth must be 
provided. Ralston supplies them. 


Let Danger Days come—the Ralston 
boys and girls will be ready for them! 


Use the Danger Days Coupon 
We have a most important booklet for you 
—about Danger Days—how you can recog- 
nize them—how you can fortify your chil- 
dren against them. It is 32 pages fully 
illustrated. The name of the book is ‘‘ Health 
through Whole Grain Diets.”’ Send for it. 
It may mean warding off many Danger 
Days! The coupon will bring your compli- 
mentary copy, and a unique novelty for the 
children called the ‘‘Magic Blackboard.”’ 


DAYS 


CHILDREN’S HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
RALSTON PURINA CO., St. Louis, Missouri 


Name 


COUPON 


ge Danger Days 
and the novelty 





Street address 





City State. 
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M. Porrzr is a representative member of that inner group of 
Parisian designers who create today what the world 
of fashion wears tomorrow. 





PAVL POIRET ‘personnece 


43. AVENVE VICTOR EMMANVEL lit 
TEL ELYSEES 15 60 
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“T have used rayon in many of my most 
representative creations and consider it ad- 
mirably adapted to the modern mode.’’ 


OIRET, disciple of individuality, 
oa of the long bodice, the circu- 
lar skirt, advocates rayon. So, too, many 
others of those Parisian couturiers whose 
creations dominate the mode. Relatively 
new, recently perfected, rayon is already 
accepted, approved, established. 

Neither a silk nor a linen, rayon is a 
new basic material, individual and unique. 
Its soft, uniformly even threads form fab- 
tics fine-textured, soft-surfaced, glowing 
with rich, subdued lustre. From delicate 
lingerie to richly patterned velvets, rayon 
presents the same suggestion of spun gold, 
of woven sunlight. Rayon contributes 
much to the beauty of the transparent vel- 
vets, now so luxurious, so chic. 

In combination with silk, wool or cot- 
ton, rayon permits decorative effects hith- 
erto unobtainable. Rayon colors are so 
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bright, so clear, so deep that rayon-silk 
and rayon-wool fabrics present patterns 
of rare brilliance. Asa decorative element, 
rayon has brought a new and varied 
beauty to every striped, patterned and 
brocaded material. 

For all its delicacy and fineness, rayon 
is most durable and serviceable. Rayon 
lingerie long outwears other materials of 
comparable beauty. It remains unharmed 
by perspiration. White rayon does not 
turn yellow and rayon colors, properly 
dyed, remain fast. Rayon is unusually 
durable. In laundering, it requires only 
the same care you give other fine fabrics. 

Moderately priced, long-wearing, rayon 
is by far the most economical of those 
fabrics whose appeal is vogue and beauty. 
You will find it in the smart specialty 
shop, in the great department store. The 
most authoritative of Parisian designers 
have welcomed it. In rayon the world of 
fashion has discovered new charm—new 
chic—new beauty. 


aaa a ee 
{mong the Wuaney Uses of this versatile ¢ fabric Wee: 
pe peskeeze. 


UNDERTHINGS. Rayon is made into step-ins, 
bloomers, chemises, slips and other undergarments 
of rare beauty and unusual durability. 


Men’s Unperwear. The wearing quality of 
tayon underwear has given it a place of honor 
with the exclusive haberdasher. 


NeGLicgEs. Rayon’s clear color and fine tex- 
ture make it particularly attractive as a matcrial 
fo: the negligee. 


PayaMas. Pajamas are never smarter than when 
tayon has given them added richness of color and 
pactern. 


Oraperigs. Rayon adds to the beauty of drap- 
erics and lengthens their period of service. It im- 
Ptoves draping qualities and, properly dyed, will 
never fade. 

Upwotsreriss. Used as.a decorative element in 
any patterned, brocaded material, rayon is ap- 
Ptoved by the finest interior decorators. | 


Sweaters. Because rayon, interwoven with 
wool or silk, makes patterned effects of striking 
brilliance, it is particularly adapted for use in the 
sport costume. 


Hosiery. Rayon gives hosiery unusual beauty 
and durability. Often it is combined with silk, 
adding both to the appearance and the service of 
the hose. 


TRANSPARENT VELVET. Rayon velvets have a 
beauty of surface and a draping quality equalled by 
no other material. 


Rippons AND TrimMINGs. Rayon is extensively 
employed by milliners and dressmakers for the rib- 
bons and trimmings that add so much to the color 
and chic of their creations. 


Tizs, Scarves. Rayon’s brilliant colors and rich 
patterns bring new variety and richness to the 
smart tie or scarf. 





Rayon is unusually durable. In laundering, 


it requires only the same care you 
give other fine fabrics. 


Write today for ‘“The Mode and Rayon,”’ a book which tells the story 


of rayon and how it is being used by noted Parisian couturiers. Illustrated 
with rayon creations by Poiret and other representative designers. 


RAYON INSTITUTE, 250 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Dept. L-1 
Please forward my free copy of ‘“The Mode and Rayon." 


Name. 





Street. 





City State 
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For those precious light-hearted moments-—those fleeting hours of sheer joy- 


ousness—a captivating fragrance as blithe and airy asa bit of thistle-down. 
In the dancing lightness of LE DEBUT BLANC is the spirit of gaiety 
—caught in an entrancing flacon of crystal and silver. 


At one of your best shops ask for all four odeurs of LE DEBUT. Take the stopper from 
each exquisitely hued chalice and let each enchanting fragrance in turn breathe to you 


its own delicious nuance of feminine charm. 


ecauiad '. ( NOIR in black flacon ¢ ¢ Parfum of sophistication le Début Blanc. . in crystal flacon for the mood of gaiety. 
VERT ¢ ¢ ingreen flacon °¢ ¢ Parfum of adventure 
- D ye BLEU e e inblue flacon ¢ ¢ ¢ ©¢ Parfum of romance 
BLANC ¢ e¢ © inerystal flacon* °¢ ¢ © Parfum of gaiety 


Created, sealed, and packaged in the Paris laboratoire of RICHARD HUDNUT and first 
offered to a delighted clientéle at the RICHARD HUDNUT Salon at 20 Rue de la Paix. 


RICHARD eran rr ee ee ee so kaa rs 
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(Continued from Page 182) 


Our two laws of simplicity and cleanli- 
ness hold good in dressing the baby as 
they do in all other ways of baby care. 
And the baby’s clothes should be as fresh 
and clean as his little body. It seems to 
me that twice a week is as often as the 
baby’s laundry need be cared for in order 
to see that fresh clothing is always ready 
for use. Diapers, of course, should be 
washed every day. A layette sufficient to 
meet every need and to give the 
baby an entire change of clothing 
every day after his bath would in- 
clude the following articles: 

Six dresses 

Six petticoats One cloak 

Four shirts One cap or hood 

Three flannel ab- Four pairs of 
dominal bands socks 

for the first One srnall light- 


One wrapper 


month weight knitted 
Four nightgowns or woolen 
Four dozen di- shawl 

apers 


For cold days, out-of-doors, I 
would add knitted bootees to slip 
on over the socks, and woolen 
knitted mittens. During the very hot 
weather the baby needs as little clothing 
as possible. 

Often he will be most comfortable with 
only his cotton undershirt and diaper; and 
at least once every day, aclean sheet should 
be spread out on the floor or the bed and 
the baby allowed to play about on it with 
no clothes on at all. 

Sometime soon, I am going to tell you 
about the health-giving sun baths for ba- 
bies and children, but even without this 
aid for health, the balance for health and 
against sickness can be kept by this daily 
air bath. 

We all know that the skin is covered 
with millions of tiny pores which serve as 
breathing organs of the body. Babies need 
fresh air on their bodies almost as much as 
they do in their lungs. 

One of the surest ways to prevent the 
heat rashes of summer and to keep the 
baby cool and healthy on hot days is to 
be sure that he has this air bath during 
the warmest part of the day. 





There are some mothers who find it 
easier, when dressing the baby, to lay him 
on a low table or bed; if a table is used it 
should first be covered with a soft blanket. 
Others find it more natural and easy to 
hold the baby on the lap. Either method 
may be followed and the pictures will show 
you just how the clothing should be put 
on. Put the baby’s arm through the 
sleeve of the shirt, then lift him slightly to 
smooth out the back of the shirt, and in- 
sert the other arm in the other sleeve. 
Then adjust the diaper, drawing 
one end up between the baby’s 
legs and pinning the two straight 
edges together over either hip. 
When this type of diaper is used 
it is rarely necessary to pin the 
upper edge to the shirt. Next the 
arms are put through the armholes 
of the Gertrude petticoat. All 
this time the baby is lying on his 
back. Now turn him over and tie 
the petticoat together. Another 
turn and thedressis puton. When 
this is tied in the back, the baby 
is ready for his day. 

The nightgown that I like best 
is made of a cotton and wool 
flannel for winter, and of muslin for use in 
the summer. e 

To keep the feet warm and yet leave 
room for all that necessary kicking and 
moving about that babies must have if 
they are to grow up well and strong, the 
winter nightgown should be at least thirty- 
two inches long. The hem should fold over 
and fasten with snaps, or a draw string 
may be used in the hem. 

For the hot nights, the gown may be left 
open at the hem and need not be so long. 

Clothes for babies can be a worry and a 
burden for the mother and, sometimes, an 
actual means of harm to the baby. But 
like the other bugaboos of baby care, this 
problem vanishes when we know that 
simplicity and cleanliness in the baby’s 
clothes, as in everything else, are all that 
are needed to keep him well and happy. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the sixth of a series 
of articles by Dr. 8. Josephine Baker on The 
Youngest Generation. The seventh article will 
appear in an early issue. 





Order the following from the Service 
Bureau, the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. 
S. Josephine Baker. A series 
of nine letters to expectant moth- 
ers, with timely advice as to health, 
clothing and necessary prepara- 
tions. Letters will be mailed 
monthly. State when the baby is 
expected. Pricefor series, 25cents. 


| 

| 

MILK FORMUL&@ FOR FEEDING IN- 

FANTS, AND DIETS FOR CHILDREN. 
Prepared by Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. These leaflets contain sug- 
gestions for the feeding of children 
from one week to six years of age. 
Price, 10 cents. 

JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 
cents. 

JOURNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. 
Price, 5 cents. 

How To Buy Your Home. Price, 
15 cents. 

WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW WHEN 
BUILDING A LITTLE HOUSE. Price, 
10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GAR- 
DEN. Price, 10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. An 
enlarged edition. Price, 25 cents. 

PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Price, 20 
cents. 





Felpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


JOURNAL PARTIES. Our new book- 
let of good times. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following 
booklets directly from the Home 
Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City. 


THE NEW FASHION Book. A fashion 
magazine containing all the latest 
American and French designs. 
Price, 25 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A twenty- 
four-page booklet of novel designs 
for party, play or pageant. Price, 
15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the 
one-process method of smocking, 
and shows forty designs, with 
many delightful suggestions for 
their application. Price, 25 cents. 


Patterns may be had from any 
store selling Ladies’ Home Journal 
Patterns, or by mail, postage pre- 
paid, from the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New 
York City, at the following prices 
(refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
PROPBORR oc osoes, ods e Goa ke ee 
DE ee en eS 45 
MEER Na ol, Ow 40 
Blouses and Skirts. . . . . . 30,35 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years) 35 
Chisren's Seis: SS 35 
Children’s Clothes. . . . . . 25,30 
DAMON ee ee Fo 30 
PRS 6 Sets Fe 25, up 


Puritan DoultonCretonne"'*Juliana.” 
Guaranteed sunfast and washable. Made 
with Puritan Paper Pattern No. 103. 











A decorator’s color plan 
for your room—Free 


O you want such a plan? It includes samples for the window 


—— in colors to harmonize with your room. Next you 


will find samples of glass curtains that match the draperies, clip- 
pings of wallpaper and, if you ask for it, a diagram showing an 
individual curtain arrangement for your windows. 


How do you get this service? Simply fill in the coupon indicating 
the size, exposure, etc., of your room. From it Miss Rosalie Norton, 
the nationally known decorator, will recommend an absolutely 
correct and individual color plan for your room. Miss Norton's 
plan includes samples of 


Puritan Doulton Cretonnesand Puritan Pastel Prints 


Guaranteed Sunfast and Washable 


The Puritan guarantee is printed on the selvage and a red tag marks 
the bolt. Puritan Cretonnes are sold by all the leading depart- 
ment stores. 


Our offer of Miss Norton’s services is genuinely FREE. You will 
not be asked to buy anything at any time. Why not let Miss Norton 
make a plan for your living room—then, if you like it, we shall be 
glad to help you, from time to time, correctly decorate the rest of 
your house. 


Use the coupon now. Remember this service is FREE. 








F. A. FOSTER & CO., Inc., Dept. L20 
330 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sirs:—Please send, at no charge, decorative schemes for the rooms 
which I have checked. 


Enclosed find 25c for booklet, ‘‘Cretonne Solves the Problem.”’ 
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CEILINGS 


LARGE SMALL MEDIUM SUNNY NORTH HIGH LOW MEDIUM 
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From Candle-Light 
to Electric Light 


In Old Kentucky 
for 53 Years 


IFTY-THREE years ago this Harts- 

horn Shade Roller lowered a 
shade in Louisville to shut in the 
flickering glow of candle-light 
when evening settled over the land. 
Today the same old roller lowers an 
entirely new shade when the snap 
of a switch floods the house with 
the newer light of incandescents. 


Isn’t it worth while to INSIST upon 
Hartshorn Shade Cloths on Harts- 
horn Shade Rollers for your home? 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 





SHADE ROLLERS 
SHADE CLOTH 


A shade is only as good as its roller 





Made by the Makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
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Your straw hatis 


new it it looks new! 


Refinish your old straw hat with 
‘Colorite! Takes but a few minutes 
and you have a smart ‘‘new’’ hat, 
with a flexible, durable, water- 
proof finish. Sixteen popular 
colors. Handy brush and full di- 
rections with each bottle. Dries 
ready to wear in a half-hour. Be 
sure of results —ask for Colorite 
by name. 


STRAW HAT FINISH 
25* at Drug and Department Stores 


Canada 


Also try Cotorite Fabric Dyes 
Hade by Canpenter-Morton Company, Boston, Mass. 





maybe, but he throwed 
him over the cliffs. . . . 
Played his flute, old Jean 
La Caze did, all the 
time. ” — Jimmac 
died at his cabin twelve 
days later. Mary and I stayed with him 
for the most of two days before the end. 
His last audible words were: ‘‘Old Jean La 
Caze, that dratted Frenchman.”’ Then, as 
his lips twisted with the last breath of life, 
he whispered, ‘“Chists of gold. . . .” 

Not all of my friends are old men and 
heroes, an impression that is formed some- 
times by guests who come out from town 
to spend a day. 

By far the larger number are young 
men who quietly go about their work, 
listen to the wisdom of their elders, and 
have little to say for themselves. But I 
shall have these younger friends with me 
for many years. The older ones I shall 
not have so long. There is Mrs. Bland, 
who lives with her son and daughter on 
their rocky farm that clings to the north 
brow of the mountain. The first time I saw 
her, nearly twenty years ago when she had 
erysipelas, she told me she was sixty-one. 
She has not yet got out of her sixties, and 
probably never will. 

Three times Mrs. Bland has been left a 
widow with a family of children and a 
mortgaged home. By virtue of much 
industry, rare common sense and an in- 
domitable will, she has reared her chil- 
dren, paid her husbands’ debts and done 
good to all who have come to her door. 
She refuses to recognize disaster; no 
situation is hopeless for her. 

I have never heard her say that times 
are hard. There have been many times 
when her money was exhausted, her 
larder reduced to potatoes and side 
meat and corn meal; but the time never 
was when she was oppressed by a sense 
of defeat, or her soul embittered by the 
ceaseless struggle for existence. All her 
older children were girls and sickly. Her 
only boy is next to the youngest. In 
due time the girls married, all except 
the youngest, and the boy grew to man- 
hood—but not to robust manhood. 

I want to confess here that just about 
the hardest thing I have ever had to do 
was to accept money from Mrs. Bland for 
my services; and she and her children 
have required much of them. But nobody 
who knows her has ever dared to offer her 
charity. If I had done so she would have 
dismissed me and got a docor from town— 
at four times the cost of my services. -I 
have bought corn, potatoes, hams, fruit, 
and anything else of which she happened to 
have a surplus. 


‘Rude Adventurers 


CANNOT avoid now and then a painful 

consciousness of the contrast between 
these neighbors of mine, with their innate 
respect for the rights of others and their 
rare sense of the fitness of things, and cer- 
tain townsfolk who come adventuring to 
the mountains—often, they imagine, in 
peril of their lives. To the summer colony 
that has grown up on one end of our moun- 
tain, hundreds of sensible and well- 
behaved people come each year to spend 
a week or a month; and with them come 
some who are not so sensible or so well- 
behaved. My neighbors have never re- 
sented this development; on the contrary, 
they have welcomed it and greeted the 
newcomers in a very friendly spirit. The 
mountaineer asks nothing better than to 
be your neighbor, and he expects nothing 
less of you. 

Whether it is instinctive or acquired, I 
find myself now in complete sympathy 
with their feeling toward these visitors. I 
resent word or act of disrespect for our 
people as quickly as any of them. One 
morning last summer a big car drove up to 
my door loaded with four women and a 
man, whom I disliked before they spoke. 
When they spoke I disliked them more. 
The man, who was driving, would have 
run over and perhaps killed one of the 
puppies had I not called to him to stop 


My Neighbors and Myself 


(Continued from Page 15) 


just in time. Then, when the puppy was 
out of the way, he drove forward a few 
feet apparently for no purpose in the 
world but to stop his car on one of Mary’s 
flower beds. Mary fortunately was not 
at home. ‘Live here?”’ he demanded of 
me without getting from his seat. 

“Yes,” I said from the open window 
where I sat at my desk. 

“What a silly question to ask the man, 
Lester!’’ said the woman who sat beside 
him. ‘‘ Where else do you think he could 
live?” 

“Oh, he might live anywhere—out 
here,’’ Lester replied somewhat irritably. 
“‘And I say, Liz, you needn’t fly at me 
every time I open my mouth. This is not 
the first time I’ve been out in the sticks.” 

One of the women in the rear seat gig- 
gled, another said languidly ‘‘Oh, dear!”’ 
while the third appeared somewhat un- 
certain as to the best procedure in the cir- 
cumstances and remained silent. I began 
to like her. 

Seeing that he was losing something 
of his prestige in the party, and perhaps 





feeling the need for retrieving his dignity 
in the eyes of his womenfolk, the man 
glowered fiercely at the woman at his 
side. 

“Tf I’ve told you once, Elizabeth Haw- 
kins,” he said, “I’ve told you a dozen 
times in the last ten days that I’m entirely 
capable of managing this tour. Do you 
suppose for a minute that I brought you 
to this God-forsaken country because I 
wanted to? I did not! I brought you 
here because you demanded to come; be- 
cause you couldn’t be satisfied till you’d 
seen what these hicks look like—with 
your fool notions about submerged hu- 
manity!”’ 

The effect of this speech seemed to be to 
restore to Lester his own self-respect if not 
that of the ladies. ‘‘You see,” he said, 
turning to me, “we're out roughing it for a 
few days. Stopped over at the hotel last 
night. I was for going on this morning, 
but the ladies wanted to see some of the 
natives. This appeared to be a likely 
enough place, so we turned in. Wife here 
is interested in this sort of thing.” 

‘When you are quite through explain- 
ing why we are here, Lester, I should like 
to ask the man a question, the wife inter- 
rupted.” 

“Quite through, my dear.” 

“My man,” the woman said to me, 
“is it safe for ladies to go farther into the 
mountains?” 

“Perfectly safe for ladies,” I said; “‘but 
I won’t answer for Lester. And now, 
Lester, I see another native coming along 
the trail there. If she finds your car 
parked on her flower bed I am afraid I 
shall be asked to do something as un- 
reasonable as your wife expects of you.” 

But not many such people come here. 
I hope there are not many such in the 
world. 

After these things I have been saying 
about my neighbors and my work, and 
myself, I know that what I am about to 
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say will seem paradoxical. 
But however inconsistent 
it may be with my usual 
moods, the fact is that now 
and then I like nothing 
better than to get away 
from my work and its responsibilities; to 
get completely out of touch with my life 
here. I can remember half a dozen times 
when I have done so. 

Once, four or five years ago, I went off 
to Indiana to attend a national conference 
on state parks, one of which we have here 
in our mountains, and was gone a week. | 
enjoyed every day of it. But I was never 
quite able to put out of my mind John 
Yates’ sickly children or Tom Hilton’s ail- 
ing heart. On another occasion I went to 
Chicago just to buy a dog—an extrava- 
gance that I had no right in the world to, 
of course. But I wanted the dog, and | 
wanted to see her before I bought her; and 
whether I admitted it or not, I wanted to 
cut loose for a few days. 

Now I am coming to a part of my story 
that I should have written at the begin- 
ning. 

A quarter of a century ago medical edu- 
cation was not what it is today. In no 
other field has education undergone such 
revolutionary changes. Medicine, while 
it can never become an exact science in 

practice, has made long strides toward 

standardization in theory and practice. 


Quinine and ©alomel 


T THE time of which I write, when 
I began the study of medicine, a 
number of the better medical schools 
had already adopted a four-year stand- 
ardized course; but most of the schools 
in my section of the country still held 
to the three-year elective system. This 
meant that the student could select his 
own course and arrange his work to fit 
what he thought were his individual 
needs—so long, of course, as he took at 
some time during the three years all of 
the subjects required for graduation. It 
was an unfortunate state of affairs for 
everybody concerned, especially the 
patient. One of the results was that a 
large number of students took the rather 
lax examinations of the medical boards 
after one or two years in school, were ad- 
mitted to practice, and never went back 
to school. Most of these schools had 
practically no educational requirements 
for entrance. Just about anybody with 
the fee, which was small and variable, 
could enter a medical school then. 

After one year in college I entered one 
of the largest schools in the country, 
which had not yet adopted the standard- 
ized four-year course. It was privately 
owned and operated. The first year I was 
there a class consisting of more than a 
hundred and fifty three-year men was 
graduated—many of whom had begun 
practicing medicine after their first year 
in school. I was advised when I entered 
to select my course so that I could take 
the examination for license after my 
second year. In some states the old 
county-board system of licensing still pre- 
vailed, for which about all that was needed 
was a smattering of anatomy and a little 
knowledge of materia medica—although a 
speaking acquaintance with King’s Ob- 
stetrics was useful in impressing the board 
with the fact that the candidate had actu- 
ally been to college. 

Most of the men in the graduating class 
of my first year, I was told, had been 
licensed under the county-board. system. 
They talked of their years of practice, 
their interesting cases and phenomenal! 
recoveries, how much quinine and calome! 
they gave for ‘‘congestive chills,’”’ and de- 
bated sagely whether it was good practice 
to employ quinine in the treatment o! 
malarial hematuria, until I was bewildered 
by the knowledge that these men dis- 
played. The entire school was divided 
into two camps on the subject of quinine 
administration. 


(Continued on Page 190) 
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) @orns come- 








pleasure qoes | 


Your looks your health 


and opulart 
Me to ity 


CORN is no trivial thing. Its pitiless throb 
cA torments your nerves; squanders your energy; 
gives your face a pinched expression; takes the 
grace out of your walk and the joy out of life. 


Getting rid of corn troubles is simply a matter of remov- , 


ing the cause—friction and pressure of shoes—nothing 
more. Once you do that a corn will heal itself. 


A corrective has at last been perfected that does this. 
Millions have adopted it with such gratifying success that 
they no longer know what it means to suffer from corns. 


Wm. M. Scholl, M. D., noted orthopedic scientist, and 
inventor of many scientific appliances for the mote seri- 
ous forms of foot trouble, solved this old, old problem. 


It is a thin, protective, healing pad that acts on the prin- 
ciple of correction and absorption. It is called Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pad. There is nothing else like it. 


Put one on—the pain is gone! The effect is instantaneous. 
Instead of medication to deaden the nerves, it is a correc- 
tive to protect the toes from the pressing and rubbing of the shoe! 


If applied at the first sign of irritation, Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads positively prevent corns—make it impossible for you to 
have one. 


Many old-time ways of fighting corns with powerful and 
caustic preparations are wrong in principle, because they 
ignore the cause,—and dangerous, because they expose 
the toes to acid burn. 


Zino-pads are absolutely safe—won’t harm the tenderest 
skin. They are made in special sizes, also, for Callouses 
and Bunions. 


Buy a box today. On sale at all drug, shoe and depart- 
ment stores—35c. 


On receipt of coupon below at the right, we shall be 
pleased to mail you a sample packet of Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads for Corns, Callouses and Bunions, and a copy of Dr. 
Wm. M. Scholl’s booklet, “The Feet and Their Care.” 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., Inc. 
213.W. Schiller St., Chicago 62 W. 14th St., New York City 
112 Adelaide St., E. Toronto 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Arch Supports, 
Foot Comfort Appliances and Foot Remedies, 


T 
( ! | 
F= O S l Please send me a sample packet of Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads : 
for Corns, Callouses and Bunions, and a copy of Dr. Wm. M. 


Z1ino- 


For Corns, Callouses, 
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Bunions, Tender Spots 
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Put one on 
the pain is gone! 






















For Gorns and Tender Toes 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for Corns in- i 
stantly relieve corn pain by removing 
the cause—friction and pressure of 
the shoes. Thin, protective, healing, 
safe, sure. 4 


Make New Shoes Fit With 
Old Shoe Comfort 


If new shoes make your feet sore 
and tender, you can avoid that 
ordeal by applying Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads wherever they give you 
discomfort. You get instant relief, 
because all friction and pressure of 
the shoes are removed. Any sore- 
ness, tenderness or irritation is 
healed overnight, and corns, 
callouses, bunions or blisters posi- 
tively prevented. 


For Callouses and Burning Soles 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for Callouses 
immediately relieve pain and remove 
the friction and pressure of the shoe. 
Also instantly effective in relieving 
burning soles. 





For Bunions 


Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads for Bun- 
ions stop pain at once, protect 
the swollen joint from rubbing 
and pressing of the shoe. Safe, 
soothing, healing. 





—-—---—FREE SAMPLES AND BOOKLET— — —— * 
The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


| Scholl’s booklet, “The Feet and Their Care.” 
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e* “that caterers and chefs have with °e 


e e 
¢ Hip-O-Lite. You can have the same ° 
e professional skill added to the extra ¢ 
*, deliciousness of homemade cake, ° 
@ pastry, ice cream, etc. *, 
$  Hip-O-Lite is the ready-to-use marshmallow ¢ 
e creme, thick and rich enough to be used in- by 
e stead of whipped cream for a topping on ¢ 
*, chilled desserts, or in hot chocolate. °° 
e 


Thinned with water, Hip-O-Lite becomes a 
delicate marshmallow sauce delicious on ice 
cream and fancy puddings. 

e. Your Grocer has Hip-O-Lite or will get it for 
e* you. The Booklet isfree—write for yourcopy. %, 
e 

THE HIP-O-LITE COMPANY ° 

206 Market St., Dept. E, St. Louis, Mo. : 


* HIP-O-LITE* 


a ready-to-use 
*» MARSHMALLOW CREME * 








“Keep 


We 
You ands! OuNg 
wilt this invisible glove 


Today there’s no need ever to lose the soft, 
B | white, youthful beauty of your hands— 
when you can get Chamberlain’s Hand 
Lotionatany drugstore. Always useit be- 
fore and after doing dishes or housework. 
Over each tiny pore, Chamberlain’ sHand 
Lotion leavesa protecting film —an “‘invisi- 
ble glove’’ that guards your 
hands from exposure, and 
brings out their hidden love- 
liness. Easy to apply. aseser 
ae quickly. Heals rough or chappe 
invisible glove hands. To prove its marvel- 
protects pores. ous results, use it at our expense. 
B—No protec- Just send your name and we'll 
tion. Pore in- mailyouourspecial one-week bot- 
flamed Yd dirt tle free. Chamberlain Laborato- 
and cold ries, 138 Sixth, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Chamberlain’ 


HAND LOTION 


“The Invisible Glove” © 1928 
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Ourhome-study method for ladies and men taught 
byaretired manufacturer. TurnkitchenintoCandy 
Shop—make money from first day. Many wealthy 
‘started with no capital. Start quick— grow fast. In 
thehor de candy b “the little fellow” has 
“the big fellow” - a disadvantage. We furnish tools. 
_ FREE BOOK explains. Capitol Candy 

School, Dept: W-1901, W: D.C. 


Nothing to lose—everything to gain. 
b sg about our spare time cash plan. 
Earn up to $1.50 or $2.00 an hour. 
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From the day I matriculated I was 
called ‘‘doctor’”’ by everybody I met. I 
felt somewhat puffed up over this, and no 
doubt looked it, until I discovered that 
about 35 per cent of the “‘doctors’”” whom 
I met were also first-year men. I was told 
that I was unfortunate in not getting 
started a year earlier; for a state-board 
law had just been enacted by the legisla- 
ture of my state, and if I wished to prac- 
tice there I should have to go up against 
a real examination. A number of these 
men, it seemed, had gone to my state the 
year before to take the examination under 
a certain county board at its last meeting. 
But not all of the students in this school 
were of this sort. Out of a body of more 
than five hundred men—women were not 
admitted to the school—perhaps half were 
immediately interested more in learning 
something about medicine than in getting 
by the board in the shortest possible time. 
The faculty was composed of about twenty- 
five of the ablest men in the profession in 
that city. Some of them had received 
national recognition for their ability; es- 
pecially two or three, who were generally 
regarded as being in the vanguard of the 
advance that the science of medicine was 
then making. The trouble with the school 
was that all the professors and assistants 
were busy with their private practice and 
devoted only a minimum of time to in- 
struction in their departments. 


Old Digitalis 


HE dean was known to the students 

merely as one of the eminent surgeons 
of the South, who occasionally found time 
to appear briefly at the school and read an 
authoritative paper on a highly specialized 
branch of surgery. So far as his adminis- 
trative functions were concerned, they 
were delegated entirely to a very efficient 
secretary who, it was generally believed, 
held in his hand the destiny of every man 
in school. Therefore, on the whole, prob- 
ably as much thought was given to mak- 
ing a favorable impression on the secretary 
as to handing in a creditable paper when 
the faculty members conducted an ex- 
amination. And with very few exceptions 
the professors were too busy to give this 
situation any attention. The honorarium 
they received from the school was very 
small; they were almost entirely depend- 
ent upon their private practice for a living. 
The best they could do was to expose the 
students to a medical education. If they 
had sense enough to take it, well and good; 
if not, it was the students’ affair. 

There was one exception in the faculty, 
however, the professor of physical diag- 
nosis, whom, for our present purpose, I 
will call Doctor Jameson. He was the 
largest man in the faculty, his every 
manner and gesture marked with perfect 
poise. He could have been the most 
popular had he cared to. He was the only 
man, as I recall it now, who ever took time 
to get acquainted with the students, or 
apparently thought it worth while. He 
knew by name every man in his classes, 
knew where he stood on the quinine and 
calomel controversy, and knew whether he 
was in school to learn something about the 
practice of medicine or merely to get by the 
board. He wasa blunt, abrupt man who 
said what he thought, whether it conformed 
to prevalent theories or not. Discerning 
physicians in a dozen states brought him 
patients in whose cases the diagnosis 
was obscure; and in recognition of his 
ability as a diagnostician, high honors had 
been conferred upon him by national so- 
cieties. 

To my mind, then and now, Doctor 
Jameson was easily the outstanding mem- 
ber of the faculty. He was the one man in 
the faculty with whom I ever attained any 
degree of intimate friendship, or cared to. 
Sometimes he was called Old Digitalis 
by the students, sometimes Ten-Five- 
Twenty—for a certain favorite prescrip- 
tion which he gave, as he said, to find 
out what was the matter with the pa- 
tient. Ican see him now, standing in the 


amphitheater with a patient on the table, 
surrounded by a group of eager students 
in the lower seats, filling his pipe with a 
fragrant tobacco that he mixed himself, 
talking earnestly in his deep, quiet voice 
of the case before us. 

After two years I took the state board 
examination and was licensed to practice 
in my home state. In a few months the 
sawmill contract was offered me. I stayed 
out of school two years. Mary and I were 
married. 

Then I went back for another year in 
school, leaving my work in the hands 
of a former schoolmate who had offered 
to take care of both jobs in my absence. 
It was too much for one man, however, 
and before the end of the year I had to 
leave school and come back to my job in 
order to save it. Such jobs were scarce, 
and mine meant a good deal to Mary and 
me. 

Then came busy years in which I gave 
little thought to school. Some of them 
were lean years. When I did think of 
school, of course, it was always with the 
idea of going back as soon as possible, as 
soon as there was money enough ahead. I 
never lost sight of that, nor considered the 
possibility that I might be satisfied with 
anything short of my degree. I knew that 
standards of medical education were being 
steadily raised; for I was a member of our 
state medical society and the American 
Medical Association, and the journals of 
both these organizations contained enough 
news of the progress of my profession to 
warn me that I had little time to waste. 
But it seemed to me that I was not wast- 
ing time in my work here—and all the 
time I intended to get back to school in 
just a year or two more. 

One day I read in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association that my 
school had been merged with another in 
the same city to form the medical de- 
partment of the university of the state in 
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which it was located, and that the entrance 
requirements had been raised to two years 
of premedical study in college. That was 
something of a shock; not because it was 
not as it should be, but because it brought 
me face to face with the fact that I was 
by way of being left behind. Still, I had 
my two full years and partial third year 
to my credit; and I never doubted that I 
could get back whenever I was ready to 
go. That year things looked better and I 
determined to go back. I wrote to the dean 
of the new school, under whom I had had 
pathology in the old school, and told him 
about my case. I was not foolish enough 
to expect him to remember me, of course. 
In a few days a letter came stating that to 
be admitted to the school it was necessary 
for me to show evidence of having satisfac- 
torily completed two years of premedical 
college work, including certain require- 
ments in physics, chemistry and biology — 
part of which I had not had in my one 
year in college. That evidence being satis- 
factory, I would be permitted to matricu- 
late for the first year’s work. In keeping 
with the rules of the institution, he said, 
no credit could be allowed for the work 


- 


I had done several years before. He added, 
in a final paragraph: 

“This means that it will take you six 
years to receive your degree—which, at 
your age, is a practical impossibility. I 
regret that there seems to be nothing we 
can do for you.” 

I thought that over for several days 
while I rode horseback around the country 
looking after my patients. I felt no re- 
sentment toward the dean. He had simply 
done his duty, unhampered by any senti- 
mental considerations. I had only myself 
to blame. I didn’t show the letter to 
Mary. One day, then, as I was perspir- 
ingly climbing the steep trail that led up 
the mountainside to our place, the idea of 
trying some other school came to me—a 
thing that I had not thought of before. 
Now, since my own school had rejected 
me, there was certainly no disloyalty in 
the thought. That night I wrote to the 
school I considered the best in the South; 
and a week later came a reply that was es- 
sentially the same as I had received from 
my old school. Then I made a carefully 
selected list of eight other schools, all 
Class A, and wrote to each of them at the 
same time, hoping that the barriers might 
be down for me in some one of them. But 
the result was the same. There were still a 
number of Class B and C schools in opera- 
tion, which were little more than diploma 
mills; but I wrote to none of these. There 
were plenty of men in my state with 
diplomas from third-rate schools hanging 
on their. walls who unblushingly called 
themselves graduates of medical colleges. 
But to me a bare wall looked better. 


“Not Enough Soul” 


HEN one night I talked it over with 

Mary, and two or three days later I 
took the train for the city of my old school. 
I didn’t go out to the school however. In- 
stead, I went to Doctor Jameson’s office, 
arriving rather early in the morning but | 
not before he was already busy with his | 
patients. He recognized me from the door | 
of his consultation room, came and shook 
hands with me and called me by my first 
name. Then he led the way into the inner 
room and for an hour conducted a clinic in 
the old manner, with only three in the 
room—the patient, the teacher and the 
student. The thing that made his clinics 
different, that made himself different, and 
raised him head and shoulders above every 
other man in the faculty, was that he saw 
in his patient not merely an interesting 
case, but an interesting human being. 

In the afternoon I went with him about 
the city to see a few patients at their 
homes; and between these calls he got my 
story. After the last call he drove out toa 
park at the edge of the city, and we got out 
of the car and walked along a wooded 
path. He dug an old pipe into his pocket 
and filled it with the same aromatic mix- 
ture that I remembered so well. And while 
we walked and talked I came very close to 
him, and saw again the soul of the man 
that was even greater than his intellect. 

At last, as we stood by the car in the 
gathering dusk, he looked straight into 
my eyes and said: ‘‘There are only two 
courses open to you. One is to quit. The 
other, if you have the courage to do it, is 
to go back to your mountains and do your 
duty the rest of your life. McIntosh is 
right—as far as he goes. At your age, you 
can’t take six years out of your life to go 
to school again. It’s not worth it. The 
trouble about McIntosh is he doesn’t go 
far enough. Too much head in the 
world . . . not enough soul.” 

Had I known that night, as I felt his 
final handclasp at the railroad station, how 
soon he was to answer his last call, I would 
have come back to my mountains with a 
heavy heart. But I did come back to them. 
I see before me a good many years like 
these twenty have been. I am content for 
it to be so. I have not come to the place 
where there is no work in the world for me; 
nor where there is no joy in my work. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second of two 
articles by A Country Doctor. 
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CALCIUM —Nukraf is especially rich in calcium, even 
more so than an equal amount of milk or cheese. Scientists 
have lately discovered facts about calcium which they consider 
make it more vital as a food element than the widely discussed 
vitamins. The unfortunate part is that so few foods contain 
calcium at all, and only two—milk and cheese—have it in the 
right proportion. And calcium, they tell us, is the prime essen- 
tial for sound teeth and bone structure; a fact that makes it 
readily understood why calcium is considered such an all im- 
portant item in the child’s diet. 


other New: food 


nce by KRAFT 





A startling new method that 
adds to the nutritive value of cheese 
and creates a new dairy product 


This delightful new food, Nukraft, has all the health- 
giving properties of rich, whole milk . .. only more of 
them. It is a super-food that has an appetite appeal to 
every member of the family. Children love it. And it 
is equally beneficial to all. For Nukraft is a product 
of science, combined with the cheesemaker’s art. 


Cheese has been known as a healthful, invigorating 
food because it contains so many precious elements of 
whole milk—milk-sugar, calcium, etc. Four years ago 
the Kraft laboratories set out to find a way to obtain 
more of these desirable food properties from the milk 
and add them to cheese. The success of that research 
is Nukraft; a product that looks like cheese, tastes like 
cheese, but which, because of its additional food value, 
many think should be termed a super-cheese. 


But aside from its wonderful food properties, Nukraft 
would be extremely popular for its exquisite flavor 
alone. You can use Nukraft wherever cheese would be 
used. It spreads, melts, dissolves and blends readily with 
other foods, therefore is ideal for all cooking purposes. 
Nukraft is as digestible as milk itself; in fact, because 
of the regulative qualities of milk-sugar, it is an aid to 
digestion. Try a package of Nukraft. You'll like it. 
Then eat it freely and often. For sale wherever Kraft 
Cheese is sold—everywhere. 


Kraft Cheese Company, General Offices, Chicago 
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The Blabon floor of Inlaid 
Linoleum in this Breakfast 
Room is an unusual tile 
pattern— 1544. 


jaeged Stone—an exclusive 
nm creation in Inlaid 
Linoleum (pattern 127) in 
tones of dark purple, light 
green, brick red, burnt sienna 
and granite gray—makes an 
ideal floor for the Enclosed 
Porch. 
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Of course 
there’s a differ- 
ence in Linoleum! 


You see it in Blabon’s Linoleum at a glance—in 
the distinctive patterns —the originality of Blabon designs 
—and in their harmony with the very newest in decorative 
treatments. 


Look at the patterns displayed here, for example! They show the 
unusual in new Blabon creations. And so do many others, notably the 
Jagged Stone—a design never before attempted in linoleum anywhere; and 
the “Italian Lantern Walk” design—a replica of early Roman pathways. 


Creations such as these presage quality in Blabon floors that endures as long as the house. 


You'll get a first-hand idea of these distinctive Blabon patterns by visiting your nearest home- 
furnishing or department store, and asking by number to see these new Blabon creations. 


Helpful decorative suggestions will be furnished free, upon request, by our advis- 
ory Bureau of Interior Decoration. 


We will send you, without cost, our booklet, ‘‘The Floor for the Modern 
Home,” illustrated in full color. Write for it today! 


The George W. Blabon Company 


Nicetown, Philadelphia 
Established 77 years 


Look for this label 
on the face of 
all Blabon’s 


Linoleum 


t% 


tts worth while imsisting Om y 


BLABONS 


=the Linoleum of enduring beauty 
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The colorful new pattern 
(5269) in this Kitchen is a 

labon floor of Printed 
Linoleum, 





Tiles of varied sizes in 
light and dark tones of 
terra cotta and gray are 
teproduced in the New 
Blabon Inlaid Linoleum 
pattern 555, in this Hall. 


© The G. W. B. Co. 
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KS) \ A Ty HEN Ralph Giffin was 
a only three and a half years 
old, he slipped and wedged 
himself in behind a hot radiator. 
Before his terrified screaming 
brought the maid from the back of the house and the cook 
up from the basement kitchen, he was a pretty badly burned 
baby. But worse even than the burn was the fright—the 
terrible helplessness of lying wedged in behind the radiator 
that seemed to be killing him. 

Usually, when children have frights like that, other experi- 
ences counterbalance them before the result has become too 
deeply ingrained. In Ralph’s case the consequences were 
more disastrous. Rose Giffin, his mother, hurriedly sum- 
moned from a neighbor’s house by the distracted maid, 
rushed home in desperate fear of finding her little boy half 
dead. When, instead, she at last discovered that he was more 
scared than dangerously burned, her relief turned into indig- 
nation, and she scolded both maid and baby severely for 
scaring her so. The maid, already keyed to the breaking 
point by what she, as well as poor little Ralph, had been 
through, broke into hysterical sobbing, and Rose, beside her- 


| self at the unintentional havoc she had wrought, screamingly 


ordered the maid to control herself, to stop it, and to go to 
her room. The effect on the already terrified little boy was 
almost indescribable, and lasting. 

Outwardly, of course, everything was all right again the 
next day, except for the fuzzy bandages around little Ralph’s 
burns. But the way he avoided all the radiators was posi- 
tively funny. His father, Nicholas Giffin, noticed it and was 
amused. ‘‘Booh!’’ he said suddenly, and little Ralph jumped 
a foot and, to his father’s dismay, began screaming. 

“There, there!’ exclaimed Nicholas. ‘I didn’t mean to 
scare you, Buster! I was only fooling with you! You'll have 
to learn to take a joke.” 

“You ought to know better!’”’ Rose interjected indig- 
nantly. “‘Come to mother, Ralph! They shan’t hurt my 
baby !”” 

Then they all forgot about it. 

Besides being the father of Ralph, Nicholas Giffin was 
sometimes referred to as ‘‘The Father of Westerly Hills.” 
Westerly Hills had developed into a fine suburban subdi- 
vision. For that Giffin, who had owned a good share of the 
district from the very beginning, was largely responsible. 

As the father of his own children, however, he was not 
quite so successful. Although neither he nor Rose re- 
alized it, Ralph was running into serious danger. 


Parental Hazards 


EXT to the Giffins, however, there lived a man who 

did realize it, and even tried to tell them about it. 
Dr. Henry Pairmain had been for years one of the con- 
sulting physicians of a famous sanitarium. He was also 
something of a psychologist. To him, Ralph gave prom- 
ise of becoming an interesting ‘‘case.”’ 

“Half the trouble,’’ Doctor Pairmain told his friends, 
the Matherings, who owned the biggest place in Westerly 
Hills, “is that neither the boy’s father nor mother knows 
anything about how fears develop and get out of control. 
At present, Ralph has all the inheritance of competence 
and confidence you could ask for. Look at his father. 
But unless Nick and Rose find out in time where con- 
fidence begins, their boy is going to prove a bitter dis- 
appointment to them as he gets older.”’ He slipped into 
thought for a moment, then spoke again. “It’s going 
to be an interesting thing to see how Ralph comes out 
a against the little Raymond boy, there on the other 
side of me. Just now everything’s in favor of the Giffin 
kid, except for one thing: His parents aren’t interested 
In anything I can tell them, and Frankie Raymond’s 
parents are. They’ve caught the point. I told them just 
what I told the Giffins—that confidence is something you 
can develop, and that fears have to be controlled. Only, 
they’re interested, while the Gif- 
fins are indifferent.” 

George Raymond had bought 
one of the new WesterlyHills lots 
hear Giffin when the subdivision 
Was first opened. Giffin, to use 
his own words, had “‘unloaded”’ 
itonhim. It was a low-lying lot, 
less desirable than the rest, and 
had later to be “filled in” to bring 
Itup to street grade. Moreover, 

4ymond was rather talked into 
buying it against his own better 
judgment, as he surmised even 
then that the Westerly Hills dis- 
ttict would eventually turn into 








‘““‘HELP HIM GET THE FEAR-IMPULSES UNDER CONTROL, AND YOU’LL 
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something ‘‘too rich for his blood.”’ It had; and the Ray- 
monds, living on the scanty salary of a small department- 
store department head, had trouble enough to make ends 
meet, and were looked down upon as well by their more 
aristocratic neighbors. 

“You watch your step with little Frankie,”” Doctor Pair- 
main had told them. ‘‘The Giffins aren’t taking the nec- 
essary steps right now with their boy Ralph, to get him 
straightened out while there’s still time. Instead of show- 
ing him that radiators are all right if you’re careful, 
they’re letting him think they’re some kind of wild beast— 
or worse.” 

The trouble with Nick and Rose was ignorance of simple 
psychological facts that, in this day and age, are at the com- 
mand of anyone who cares to dig them out. What Doctor 
Pairmain told them went in at one ear and out the other be- 
cause they couldn’t sense its importance. Physically and 
mentally, as far as they could see, Ralph was developing 
well enough—so why worry? He was large for his age, and 
bright. He was a good boy, too, and obedient. Surely he’d 
come out all right! 

A few months after the radiator accident something quite 
different occurred. With the wholly laudable intention of 
teaching Ralph to like food that was good for him, Rose or- 
dered him to eat his spinach. Ralph didn’t like spinach, and 
pushed the first spoonful back into his spoon. Then Nicholas 
backed his wife up. 

“You eat that spinach!’’ he commanded. ‘‘No more fuss 
about it either!” 














ROAD TO DEPENDABILITY’”’ 


START HIM ON THE 


It didn’t work out right. At an- , 
other time it might have. Perhaps, 
just then, Ralph was too tired or in 
some way nervously overwrought. 
At any rate, frightened by his father’s 
threatening command, he shoved in a great mouthful of the 
stuff he hated—and promptly became sick. That, of course, 
precipitated another scene, with father and mother each 
blaming the other for the miscarriage of their perfectly good 
intentions. 

As in the case of the radiator burn, nothing was done to 
overcome the effects of the incident later. Ralph had been 
allowed to remain over-afraid of radiators and of being un- 
expectedly caught; now he was allowed to remain over- 
afraid of food he disliked. It was not an important thing in 
itself, but, added to the other failures to control blind im- 
pulses, it threw the little boy still farther into danger. If his 
father and mother had tried again with spinach, or even 
some other food distasteful to him, at a more favorable 
time—perhaps letting him try just a very little of it, to prove 
it was not so very bad—he would have gained confidence in 
his ability to eat things he didn’t care for, instead of becom- 
ing panic-stricken at the mere thought. 





Another Fear Out of Control 


NOTHER year saw still another fear get out of control. 
This time it was the fear of punishment. Ralph, still 
only five, threw a stone clumsily, and broke one of the base- 
ment windows. His father, coming around the corner of the 
house at that particular minute, saw him do it. ‘‘Hah!”’ he 
exclaimed. “Caught you red-handed that time, young man!” 
And catching Ralph by the shoulder, he had him across his 
knee in a jiffy and administered a sharp spanking—short, 
because Nicholas stopped as abruptly as he began, amazed 
at his little son’s terrified screaming. 

“Hey!” he said. ‘‘Cut that yelling out! What’s the mat- 
ter with you, anyway? I didn’t spank you hard enough to 
amount to anything—you don’t need to go crazy about it!” 
He was genuinely puzzled, for he had not spanked very hard. 

Again it was hardly more than a combination of trifles— 
harmless enough if the results had been observed and coun- 

terbalanced in time. The spanking alone might have been 
all right—possibly with a little more of deliberation and 
explanation to prepare the way in the mind of the child. 
But the combination of shocks—the unintended break- 
ing of the window, the shock of immediate discovery, 
the sudden seizure, the quick turn through the air and 
the almost instantaneous spanking—proved too great. 
Perhaps they awoke the slumbering panic-sense from the 
days of the radiator burn; at all events, an utterly terri- 
fied, unreasoning baby was the result—all terror and no 
control. 

The result? A later panic at each thought of punish- 
ment that usually expressed itself in quick, frightened 
lying—lying that couldn’t be “punished out,” either; for 
the greater the punishment, the greater the lie-begetting 
fear. Even before he started school, Ralph had the mak- 
ings of an inveterate liar. Poor baby, life to him was 
becoming a terrifying thing! 

By this time it would have taken a good while and a 
lot of wise, patient work to have brought the lie-causing 
fears under control. Many careful explanations of the 
value of being able to tell the truth, with rewards when- 
ever practicable for telling it, and avoidance as often as 
possible of the necessity for punishment in connection 
with lying, might have done it. But Ralph’s parents had 
neither the wisdom nor the patience necessary for such 
a course. 

At school new fears were added. Ralph grew to be 
afraid of other children, particularly the older boys. 
He was afraid of ridicule, and started toward self- 
consciousness and over-sensitiveness, ill controlled. Fear 
begets fear, and the steps were all too easy. They came 

in spite of the fact that since he 
was a bright boy and worked 
hard, he got high marks. Hecame 
to be known as “‘teacher’s pet” — 
and resented it but was afraid to 
say so. Then the other children 
got to calling him “‘Fraidy cat” 
and “Sissy.” Several times he 
nearly got into fights that might 
have helped him immensely, for 
he was quite large for his age 
and might have won, and gained 
both courageand confidence; but 
the fates seemed against him. 
The only actual fight he ever 
had was one a larger boy bullied 
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MANY BRANDS, MANY PRICES 
—BuT DOn’T BE CONFUSED! 


Seamless 
Porcelain 
lined 





— Pay Enough to Get a Good 


Refrigerator..but not a dollar more 


Correct insulation is one of the things you are 
glad to pay for in a refrigerator. Also, you 
demand a well-built cabinet that will not warp 
or pull apart at the joints. 


Pay enough to get quality, but don’t be persuaded 
to go beyond the price where true economy ends. 
Don’t spend extra dollars for useless frills when 
all you want is an efficient, well-designed refrig- 
erator —the kind Gurney has built for 37 years. 


Your Gurney dealer will gladly show you a 
variety of wood or all-steel Gurney models, 
50 to 150 lbs. capacity. All are built to accom- 
modate standard size ice cakes. 





GURNEY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Department B, Fond du Lac, Wis. 














Free—toy cardboard Gurney refrigerator. 
Doors open and close. Delights the chil- 
dren. Shows how foods should be ar- 
ranged for most effective refrigeration. 









REFRIGERATORS 
Write for “How Much 
this free Does a Good 


book, Refrigerator Cost?” 
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and infuriated him into; it was quite one- 
sided, and left him more panic-stricken 
than ever. 

“T can’t understand it,’’ Nick Giffin, 
confident, successful, cocksure of himself, 
complained to poor Rose. “‘He’s no boy 
of mine. That kid’s got a streak of yellow 
in him I can’t account for.” But the boy 
was the very image of Nicholas himself. 
The heritage was close enough; it was the 
training that had been 
different. 

Doctor Pairmain ex- 
plained this to George 
and Doris Raymond. 
“‘No man can say,” he 
told them, “‘ where what 
we call conscious 
thought leaves off and 
the emotions begin. 
There’s no line between 
the two. But the thing 
that raises man above ——— 
theanimalsishisability ~_ 
to bring his emotions 
under the control of his mind. That’s the 
whole game—to bring the emotions under 
control, so that they can be guided, as far 
as possible, by intelligence. 

“Roughly speaking, there are three 
main groups of emotions. There are the 
fear emotions, and there are the love emo- 
tions which take in desire and hunger and 
greed, and a whole lot more, and there is 
still a third group that we can call the fight 
emotions. They all need to be controlled, 
but the fear emotions are the most dan- 
gerous of the lot. Controlled, fear de- 
velops into something valuable—reason- 
able caution. Uncontrolled, it grows into 
panic, selfishness, cowardice, weakness. 
A boy who hasn’t learned to control fear 
can’t be relied on in a crisis. He becomes 
panic-stricken; we sometimes say he’s 
‘paralyzed with fright.’ If it’s merely a 
mental crisis, like an important business 
or moral decision, it’s not so obvious, but 
the trouble is there, just the same. It 
may express itself in vacillation and in- 
ability to decide, or in too great depend- 
ence on others. A man unable to control 
his fears becomes usually a perpetual sub- 
ordinate. He gets a sense of inferiority, 
and loses confidence in himself. Usually 
you find he’s a job-loser, apt to be irrita- 
ble and despondent and unfair. That’s 
where poor Ralph Giffin is headed, largely 
through no fault of his own. And that’s 
what I want you to look out for with your 
own boy. 

“Help him get the fear-impulses under 
control, and you'll start him on the road 
to dependability and reasonableness, the 
road to confidence in himself and in what 
he can do, the road to leadership.”’ 


Gonquering the Dark 


a S,” said Doris, “I know. Only— 

how do youdoit? That’s what we’re 
up against, over and over again, with 
Frankie. He’s afraid of—oh, he’s afraid of 
so many things!” 

Pairmain smiled. ‘Ofcourse he is. All 
children are. They all have to begin as 
natural little animals, until their minds 
develop. The trick is, gradually and pa- 
tiently to teach them the confidence that 
overcomes and controls fear. Not by 
telling them, although explaining may 
help at times, but by letting them experi- 
ence success and safety in the things they 
are afraid of—like the dark, for instance. 
You might begin on that with Frankie 
right now; and later, if you do it right, 
your success there will help in other ways. 
Only”’—he held up a finger in strictest 
warning—‘“‘be sure that whenever a fear 
jumps the fence and runs wild, you go 
after it until you have it back in the pas- 
ture again. See?” 

They didn’t see any too clearly, at that. 
But they felt he knew what he was talking 
about, and felt their way into the new ad- 
venture of developing confidence, little by 
little. The fact that Pairmain himself was 
often available for advice and counsel 
helped more than once. But on the whole 
they were astonished at the progress they 
made with Frankie. 





The dark, as Doctor Pairmain had 
pointed out, gave them a good place to 
begin. Frankie was afraid of it, as most 
children are. Doris made a beginning by 
explaining, just before bedtime one eve- 
ning, that the study was all dark now, but 
that she was going to go into it and find 
something without turning the light on, 
because she knew it was really just the 
same as it was in the daytime, except for 
the light. She made the 
expedition safely, but 
Frankie wasn’t much 
impressed. ‘‘They 
mightn’t get you,” he 
remarked sagely, ‘‘but 
they might get me. 
You're big.”’ 

Who ‘‘they”’ were 
she never found out. 

But presently she got 
Frankie to take a trip 
into the dark on her 
Shoulder. ‘‘They’”’ 
wouldn’t be so likely to 
get him when he could hang on her neck 
while she fought them off if necessary. 
She felt his little muscles stiffen and his 
fingers clutch more tightly, but they made 
the trip safely, after all. There had been 
a little fear, but not too great a one, and 
it had been overcome with no bad results. 
That much confidence gained. 

Little by little, fear of the dark disap- 
peared. It was not a matter of days, or 
even weeks, but rather the result of oc- 
casional small, successful experiments 
made when Doris happened to think of 
them, over a period that lasted through 
months and even years. Doctor Pairmain, 
when the first efforts failed to give quick, 
tangible results, assured her there was no 
need to worry; the little steps in confidence, 
taken one after another, would bring re- 
sults in time. And they did. Before he 
was six, Frankie could even go into the 
dark cellar, that had once been filled right 
up to the ceiling with hobgoblins and bug- 
aboos, and feel his way around quite un- 
concernedly. 


eMedicine, Bugs and Dogs 


EDICINE offered another battle- 

ground. A quinine pill, chewed in- 
stead of swallowed, prejudiced Frankie 
firmly against all forms of remedial drugs. 
It took time to break down that fear of a 
bad taste. And again, as with the dark, 
the course lay in providing a series of small 
steps, swallowing not-so-bad foods and 
medicines, until confidence was regained. 
In the end, Frankie actually came to pride 
himself on his ability to take “‘bad stuff” 
skillfully, and without even making a bad 


face. A judicious amount of praise wenta | 


long way in making the gain permanent. 


Occasionally, in the later stages, genuine | 
surprise and admiration were registered | 
by relatives and visitors. That was best | 


of all. 


Bugs gave opportunity for a third set of | 


hand-grown confidences. It took quite a 


long, uphill fight to overcome the fear that | 


had been loosed by a wasp sting. Fora time 


all worms and grasshoppers, ladybugs and | 


katydids were under the ban. Frankie was 
afraid of them all—he didn’t know what 
kind would sting him next. But gradually 
the old confidence was built up, step by 
step, with the new knowledge added. 
Some insects were poisonous, others were 
not. See, this little ladybug would never 
hurt anyone; mother would let it crawl 
over her hand. Presently Frankie al- 
lowed it to crawl on his hand. Ladybugs 
were safe. 

For a while all dogs were dangerous 
beasts, and Frankie wanted to run away 
from them. Doris helped him get the 
better of that, too, and by the same old 
technic of providing small dog situations 


that would beget confidence, one after | 
another, until the fear was back under | 


control, turned to caution. 

As Frankie grew to school age he de- 
veloped into a thin, tall little boy his 
playmates nicknamed “Slim.” Doris’ 
problem of developing confidence was com- 
plicated by his sensitiveness. He was 
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self-conscious and awkward, fearing ridi- 
cule and limelight as most sensitive chil- 
dren do. Fortunately, Doris had helped 
him a little with this already by getting 
him accustomed—the same old technic of 
building up confidence by putting him in 
a succession of small situations that gave 
him the experience of successfully over- 
coming fear or shyness—to grown-ups and 
other children around his own home. At 
school it was mostly up to Slim himself, 
though Doris was able to help and advise 
in some measure. A conference with his 
teacher, and an explanation of how she 
had succeeded in overcoming timidity 
part way, enlisted her sympathetic co- 
operation; Doris was fortunate in finding 
a woman who both understood and ap- 
preciated something of what the technic 
of building confidence could accomplish. 
So, bit by bit, Slim Raymond learned that 
even a crowd of school children was not 
really dangerous, and could be faced. 
Plain classroom recitations first, then 
recitations facing the class—finally taking 
part in exercises before the whole assembly 
room filled to the doors. And on the 
playground the same thing—encouraged 
first to play with the smaller groups from 
his own classroom; then with the larger 
groups of the mixed grades. Most children 
go through a good deal of this confidence 
development in the ordinary course of 
their school and home life; with Slim 
there was merely an added suggestion or 
bit of encouragement here and there, per- 
haps a small confidence situation created, 
just as with Ralph Giffin there had been 
a corresponding lack 
of help, and an oc- 
casional disastrous 
defeat situation, cre- 
ating new fear. 

It was often dis- 
couraging, and the 
gain was slow. The 
chances of becoming 
as confident and suc- 
cessful as the children 
of more wealthy par- 
ents with the inherit- 
ance of greater 
assertiveness, seemed 
scant enough. Never- 
theless, by the time he 
was fifteen Slim was 
gaining confidence 
each year. He stepped into the earning- 
their-own-money class of boys with an ex- 
tensive paper route, and a couple of lawns 
tocare for besides. The following winter he 
gave the whole neighborhood a sensation. 
That was at the Mathering fire, when the 
big house burned, on a cold night of high 
wind, clear to the ground. Frozen hy- 
drants, that had to be slowly thawed out, 
gave the fire its chance. In the paralysis 
caused by the feeling of helplessness that 
the lack of water gave, people merely 
stood around in a black crowd and 
watched the fire tear its way from the 
back of the house. 


The Boy Becomes a General 


LIM, venturing up onto the unguarded 
front porch, with a boy’s excitement- 
loving curiosity, found all the front rooms 
still untouched. The wind carried both 
heat and smoke upward, and in the fierce 
yellow light from the cracks every piece of 
furniture could be clearly seen. 

“Hey!” called Slim from the porch. 
“Somebody come up here and get this 
furniture out, quick ” Without his slow 
training in confidence, he would never 
have been able to make the shout. But 
as it was, a dozen men from the front of 
the crowd responded with a rush, and ina 
moment Slim found himself in the position 
of temporary fire chief. 

“What shall we get?” one of the vol- 
unteers asked. 

“Take that piano first,” suggested 
Slim—‘“‘six or eight of you.”. The piano 
quickly walked out of the house to a 
position of safety on the lawn. Other 
furniture followed, Slim giving order after 
order. Often the only thing a crowd 





needs is someone to take command. 





Then the real fire chief put in an ap- 
pearance, the work of thawing out the 
hydrants being well under way at last, 
and Slim’s reign was over. But it had 
lasted long enough to make him something 
of a community hero. 

Two other episodes are necessary to 
round out this account. The first occurred 
just after Slim graduated from high school. 

“Mother,” he told Doris, coming up to 
her on the porch, “I’m not going to college 
with the other fellows next fall. I’ve 
decided I want two years’ work first, to 
see what I’m good for and to put some 
money aside so I can pay my own ex- 
penses. Then I’ll go up and register.” 


Ready for Big Issues 


““1UT—what about your chums, and the 
other boys in the class? Won’t that 
put them way ahead of you?” she asked. 
“T know,” he said. ‘‘They think I’m a 
fool, because I’ll be two years behind them 
in college, and won’t have such a good 
time. But I’ve reckoned it out, and in 
the long run I believe it’ll be best. So— 
that’s what I want to do.” 

It was the first time Slim had showed so 
clearly that he was gaining that greatest 
confidence of all, the ability to rely on his 
own best judgment, even against the un- 
thinking opposition or ridicule of his 
fellows. His mother put her hand on his 
shoulder. It was like an accolade. 

‘Just as you think best, dear,’’ she said 
quietly. ‘‘But you know your father and 
I are willing to help you out if you want. 
We’ve been planning 
to, and saving for it.” 

“T know,” he said. 


The other episode 
takes in Ralph Giffin, 
and came just before 
he was to return to 
college as a sopho- 
more. 

“‘T half wish I 
wasn’t going back at 
all,” he told his father 
unexpectedly. ‘“‘Last 
winter I didn’t get 
half so much out of it 
as I thought I would. 
It’s a pretty tough 
grind, college, unless 
you're having the dickens of a good time, 
and I’m not sure the game’s worth the 
candle. Last year was a sort ofa flop, fora 
fact.” 

Nicholas Giffin’s eyes narrowed slightly, 
a trick he had when appraising a possible 
buyer. 

“Yeah?” he asked. He took his cigar 
from his mouth, and eyed it thoughtfully. 
“T’ve been wondering a little about it, 
myself. Suppose, instead of going on and 
finishing up your course—just suppose, 
mind you—I bought the Easton tract, 
just beyond the hills there, and let you see 
what you could do with it. Think you 
could handle it?” 

“The Easton tract?”’ Ralph queried. 
““Why, that’s been sold already. Anyway, 
I don’t believe I’d be much good at any- 
thing like that.” 

“Sold already?” In his surprise Nick 
Giffin paid scant attention to the final dis- 
appointing remark. “‘Where do you get 
the idea it’s been sold? I’ve just been wait- 
ing for ’em todrop the price a bit, so I could 
take it in. There isn’t another man in the 
city who’d dare handle it—even though 
it’ll be a gold mine when it’s once open. I 
tell you nobody’s spotted the possibilities 
of that place yet.” 

His son looked at him curiously. ‘‘ You 
haven’t heard,” he said simply. ‘Slim 
Raymond bought it yesterday, for $50,- 
000. Of course it’s not his own money— 
they say old Mathering’s backing him. 
But he stands to make a pile of money 
with it, for both of them. That’ll be 
getting the jack for the college education 
he’s been talking about, with a vengeance.” 

Nicholas Giffin merely stared, too sur- 
prised to speak. 

“You know, dad,” Ralph added, ‘‘Slim’s 
a marvel.” 
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Me ORIGINAL FOOD 


THERE’S no fun in being a poor cook—or just as good as the 
average. Yet, until now, few of us could put our finger on the 
little subtle difference that marks cookery success. 

It is simply this. Cooks that are truly successful add what 
they call ‘“‘extra goodness.” A little more taste. A little more 
looks. But they do it all in the easiest possible way. 

Campfires have changed average cooks to highly successful 
ones in just a wink of time. These large, fluffy marshmallows 
dress up any dish. They take the place of whipped cream in 
hot chocolate, in soups, in hot sauces for meats. Use them . 
whole and light as they come in the package, or melted and 
creamy. In cake frostings, fillings, salads, Campfires make 
even the hardest-to-please families sit up and take notice. 

Of course you must be sure you get Campfires. Though 
they are made of the purest, wholesome ingredients, they cost 
no more. You can get Campfires in convenient-sized packages 
and in 12-ounce and 5-pound sealed tins. We will send you 
our new recipe booklet if you will mail the coupon to us. 

e e e 

You will find the new Campfire Marshmallow Creme perfect for E 
cold cookery. For sandwich spreads mixed with jam or honey. 
Frostings, salad dressings and home-made sundaes. It keeps 
indefinitely. Have some always on hand for hurry-up dishes. 


THE CAMPFIRE CORPORATION 
Cambridge, Mass.; Milwaukee, Wis.; San Francisco, Cal.; Montreal, Canada 





MRS. GLADYS WILLIAMS, Domestic Science Dept. 

THE CAMPFIRE CORPORATION 

804 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

(CD 4c in stamps for Campfire recipe booklet by Mrs. Gladys Williams. 
(C 10c in stamps for regular 10c package and recipe booklet. 
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le you veally knew about Princess Pat 
powder youd surely try it 


HERE WE SHALL TRY TO GIVE THE 
FACTS, READ CAREFULLY 





‘this advantage. 








Lillian Gilmore, Universal 
Film Star, is another of the 
many screen and stage beau- 
ties who uses Princess Pat 
Powder—and loves it tool 
Just opening a fresh box here, 


that contains Almond. Your accustomed powders likely 
have a base of starch. This change of base in Princess 
Pat makes a completely different powder. Almond makes 
a more clinging powder than can possibly be obtained 
with starch as a base. So point one in favor of Princess Pat 
is that it stays on longer. Every woman will appreciate 


| I THE FIRST PLACE, Princess Pat is the only face powder 
| 
| 
| 


Almond makes Princess Pat a softer powder than can be 
produced with any other base. The softer a powder, the 
better its application. 


So point two in favor of Princess Pat is that it can be 


So openiie oe i more smoothly, assuring the peculiarly soft, 
velvety tone and texture which definitely establishes 
Princess Pat as the choice of ultra fashionable women everywhere. 


A deciding factor in choosing powder is per- 
fume. Will you like Princess Pat—an original 
fragrance? Yes. For it steals upon the senses 
subtly, elusively. Its appeal is to delicacy, to the 
appreciation every woman has of finer things. 
It is sheer beauty, haunting wistfulness expressed 
in perfume. 

So point three in favor of Princess Pat is per- 
fume of such universal charm that every woman 
is enraptured. 

Even beyond all these advantages, Princess 
Pat possesses a special virtue which should make 
every woman choose Princess Pat as her only 
powder. 

For Princess Pat powder is good for the skin. 
Not merely harmless, mind you, but beneficial! 
And once again the Almond in Princess Pat is to 
be credited—the Almond found in no other face 
powder. 

You know how confidently you depend upon 
Almond in lotions and creams, how it soothes 
and beautifies, keeping the skin soft, pliant and 
naturally lovely. 

Almond in Princess Pat face powder has the 
selfsame properties. Fancy that! Instead of dry- 
ing out your skin when you powder, you actu- 
ally improve it. Constant use of Princess Pat 
powder is one of the very best ways to correct 
and prevent coarse pores, blackheads and rough- 
ened skin texture. 


Princess PAt 


PRINCESS PAT LTD., CHICAGO 


Princess Pat Iée Astringent is the one vanishing cream 
that acts like ice to close and refine the pores. Ideal as 
the powder base—effective longer—cool, pleasant, re- 
freshing as ice. Prevents and corrects coarse pores. 
Always use before powder. 


Princess Pat has been called ‘‘the powder your 
skin loves to feel.’’ It is a most apt description; 
for the soft, velvety texture of Princess Pat is de- 
lightful—and different. 


And now, if you have read carefully, learned 
the unusual advantages of Princess Pat, you will 
surely want to try it. 


Your favorite toilette goods counter can supply 


‘Princess Pat Almond Base Powder—in two 


weights. These are regular weight, in the oblong 
box, and a splendidly adherent light weight 
powder in round box. Both weights are made 
with the famous Almond Base. 
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SPECIAL 


The very popular Princess Pat Week-End Set is 
offered for a limited time for THIS COUPON and 
25c (coin). Only one to a customer. Set contains 
easily a month’s supply of Almond Base Powder 
and SIX other delightful Princess Pat preparations. 





Packed in a beautifully decorated boudoir box. Please 
act promptly. 





PRINCESS PAT LTD., 
2709 S. Wells St., Dept. No. A-323, Chicago 
Enclosed find 25c for which send me the 
Princess Pat Week-End Set. 
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The Uncivil Engineer 


(Continued from Page 13) 


selfish as Mr. Bingley would have con- 
sented to my appearing in a uniform with 
him, no matter how lovely I looked. 

I made Mr. Bingley wait, however, until 
I went upstairs to powder my nose and 
put on my pink sport costume, for I’ve al- 
ways heard that a patient should have at- 
tractive surroundings. 

I’ll have to admit that Mr. Bingley 
started out tractable enough when I 
walked him over to Clif- 
ton and back. His pale 
lavender mood seemed to 
have lifted slightly. He 
assured me vehemently 
that my Collins chin was 
not too strong for beauty, 
and altogether made him- 
self very agreeable. He 
even retained some of this 
good humor when I took 
him for a swim at the 
beach, but somehow I had 
a faint suspicion he 
showed signs of depression 
by the time we reached 
the seventh hole of the 
Rosedale Country Club. 

If the angel of the Crimean War had 
half as much trouble with her patients as 
I had that day with Mr. Bingley, I’m sure 
she would have given up nursing and gone 
in for embalming instead. We had reached 
the ninth hole only when, to my utter 
despair, Mr. Bingley expressed a desire to 
quit. From his abused air one would have 
thought that I was the insomnia sufferer 
instead of he. 

“Why, Hambright,” I cried reproach- 
fully—we had decided on first names at 
the second hole—‘“‘ nothing less than eight- 
een holes will do you a smack of good.” 


AMBRIGHT regarded me with new 
interest, and I thought he murmured 
something about having underestimated 
my Collins chin. Under my hypnotic spell, 
he resumed his playing. 

I really can’t say just how it happened, 
but it seemed that in a thoughtless mo- 
ment one of us hit a ball, neglecting to 
call “‘fore’”’ until a few seconds after it 
struck old Mr. Wingate in the leg. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Wingate is very nervous 
and easily upset by little things. His 
language as he turned on Hambright was 
not only fantastic, it was a revelation. 

Hambright was under the impression 
that the accident could have been avoided 
had we stopped playing when he wanted 
to. Wasn’t that just like a man? 

Wearily we made our way to the club- 
house, and Hambright ordered a gor- 
geously lavish tea that was just perfect. 
Though it hurt me almost as much as it 
did Hambright, my duty made me cancel 
his portion of the order. Hambright took 
it much harder than I expected. When I 
asked the waiter to bring him some orange 
juice and whole-wheat toast, it is not ex- 
aggeration to say he grew almost violent. 
Really it was terribly disillusioning to dis- 
cover that anyone as good-looking as 
Hambright should set such a high value 
on mere food. 


S HAMBRIGHT gloomily sipped his 
orange juice I told him I’d have him 
sleeping yet, but he replied with the per- 
verted humor ofa sick man that in all prob- 
ability it would be his everlasting sleep. 
“Of course, I realize it’s awfully good of 
you to take such an interest in me, Pat,” 
Hambright volunteered grudgingly, his 
eyes lingering wistfully on my plate. A 
deep sigh escaped him as he took a bite 
of his nourishing whole-wheat toast. 
“‘Hambright,”’ I answered candidly, 
waving a chicken sandwich for emphasis, 
“don’t misunderstand me. What I’m do- 
ing for you is purely in the name of 
science. I haven’t any more personal in- 
terest in you than Florence Nightingale 


| would have had.” 





Hambright must have been sitting in a 
draft, for I’m sure he shivered slightly. 
He said he wondered how it would be if 
I ever took a strong personal interest in 
anyone. 

Mournfully I selected another sandwich, 
my thoughts flying to Doctor Spencer, 
who, even before the event of a henna rinse 
with three nursing diplomas, had treated 
me as a mere child. Meeting Hambright’s 
eyes bravely, I told him 
that this had happened 
once, and that was why 
no man could ever enter 
my life again. 


ORBIDLY Ham- 

bright inquired anx- 
iously if the other man 
had died. When I said no, 
he still lived, Hambright 
for no reason at all bright- 
ened considerably. 

After tea I fully in- 
tended taking Hambright 
home, but the orange juice 
appeared to have revived 
him to such an extent that 
it made me doubt if I had sufficiently 
tired him after all. 

When I timidly suggested that he finish 
up with a few sets of tennis, Hambright 
turned on me so violently that the woman 
at the next table must have thought we 
were married. Hambright vowed he didn’t 
have enough strength left to drag himself 
over to the courts, much less play, but I 
could tell from the brightness of his eyes 
that this was unadulterated piffle. 

As luck would have it, I spied Raymond 
Greene hunting for a partner. Introducing 
him to Hambright, I proposed they play a 
few sets together. There is a limit to even 
what a Collins can endure in the name of 
duty. 

Outside of letting Raymond hold my 
hand on a few occasions, no one can say 
I have ever encouraged him to hope. 
Nevertheless, it was obvious from the way 
he played that he was jealous of Ham- 
bright Bingley, for he maliciously placed 
the balls all over the court in a plain effort 
to give him as much trouble as possible. 


FTER a bit I forgot to watch the game, 
losing myself in idle daydreams. If I 
cured Hambright’s insomnia, mightn’t he 
joyfully insist on making it public, for the 
sake of other sleepless millions? Bliss- 
fully I saw droves and droves of insomnia 
sufferers flocking to Rosedale. Perhaps in 
time I’d even have to open a sanitarium 
called “‘Sleepabit”’ or “ Nightynight.”’ This 
last name, however, I discarded as flavor- 
ing slightly of musical comedy. 

Of course I’d employ Doctor Spencer as 
head physician, but before doing so I’d 
be sure to say: “‘ You see, Doctor Spencer, 
though not a henna rinse with three nurs- 
ing diplomas, I have brought the medical 
profession to my feet, just as Florence 
Nightingale did before me.” 

“‘Well, are you ready to go home now,” 
Hambright’s curt voice brought me back 
to the tennis court, ‘‘or are you planning a 
little game of basket ball first?’’ 

Wasn’t that just like a man? All after- 
noon I had exhausted myself trying to 
persuade him to take a little normal ex- 
ercise, and now he wanted to play basket 
ball, which was too utterly childish, even 
if I had known anyone who would have 
played with him. Horrified, I hoped that 
Hambright’s lack of sleep was not going 
to unbalance him. 

After dinner that evening dad insisted 
on tuning in on a lengthy poultry lecture. 
Breathlessly I watched Hambright’s eyes 
close sleepily a few times. With a sinking 
heart I realized that if Hambright fell 
asleep before his bedtime all my efforts of 
the day would be wasted. 


(Continued on Page 198) 
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Corner Cupboard C-6511 
Made in white pine, this beau- 
tiful design can be painted or 
stained to match furniture in 
any period. It requires only 
26% inches along each wall, and 
is8474 incheshigh. Prices, $52.08 
to $58.59. 
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Bookcase Material 
C-6000 


Open bookshelves are not 















































only useful, but are also 








highly decorative. Now, any 














house or apartment with any 
space to spare, from a niche 




























































































to a whole wall, can have 
bookshelves of architectural 
quality. You buy the ends, 
tops, vertical divisions (10 
inches deep), backs, and ad- 











































































justable shelves (8 inches 
deep) with beautifully 
molded front edges, to fit. 
Sketch and measure the space 








you wish filled and the Cur- 








tis dealer will tell you how 
little it costs. 
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Dining Alcove C-6602 


At from $25.49 to $36.84 in price, 
this correctly designed dining set 
for informal family meals, costs no 
more than home-made furniture 
and is far stronger, better looking 
and better made. Furnished in 
white or southern pine for a space 
from 64 to 72 inches wide and 54 





















































inches deep. 


Ironing Board C-6770 


Here is an ironing board that 

is sturdy as you have never 
realized an ironing board 
could be. The board is 
adjustable in height. The < 
cabinet is built in and is 2334 
inches wide, 67 inches high 

and 434 inches deep over all, 
including trim. Prices, $9.05 

to $10.18. 
















































ith no trouble 
and at very little expense 


You can put these beautiful new designs of 


Curtis Cabinetwork 


or apartment or the home you plan to build... 


OU often visit your friends who live in more 

expensive homes. You see their beautiful open 
bookshelves and corner cupboards and their hand- 
some, efficient kitchen cupboards. Do you come 
away with the feeling that these things are only for 
those with wealth or the builders of new homes who 
can afford such architectural furniture? 


That is not true! The makers of Curtis Wood- 
work offer today—for every home and apartment, 
new or old—such stately, decorative pieces of cab- 
inetwork as you see on this page. 


These designs—and many others—can be pur- 
chased from any Curtis dealer at amazingly low 
prices, as you can see. (The variations quoted are 
according to where you live; freight added in 
western territories.) 

And these cabinets can be installed with little 
more trouble than ordinary furniture. They are 
delivered unpainted, so that you can paint, en- 
amel, lacquer or stain them to match your furni- 
ture or woodwork. 


These designs are authentic—by one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest architects. The materials and con- 
struction are equal to those of the best furniture. 
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WOODWORK 
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. Kitchen CupboardC-671 
This cabinet is 100% inches high, 
35% inches wide and 2134 inches 
deep, and can be bought in un- 
painted southern pine for only 
$56.63 to $63.71. Other sizes 
to fit your kitchen also available, 
with broom closet to match. 





into your present house 


Ask the Curtis dealer to show them, and other 
interesting designs of Curtis Cabinetwork, to you. 
He will also help you in selecting stairwork, doors, 
windows, frames, interior trim, and other exterior 
and interior woodwork that you may need. The 
leading dealer in woodwork in your town (if you 
are east of the Rockies) is probably a Curtis dealer. 


Or let us send you a copy of our new illustrated 
book on cabinetwork. It is FREE. Fill in and mail 
the coupon NOW. 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
801 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 


Representing 


Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, lowa; 
Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin; Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux 
City, lowa; Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Curtis, Towle & 
Paine Co., Topeka, Kansas; Curtis 
Door & Sash ., Chicago, Illinois; 
Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Michigan; 


Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. 





Curtis Companies, Incorporated 


Clinton, Iowa dein siebeid tinea 


Curtis Woodwork, Inc., Display Rooms with complete information 
and Sales Office, Room 201, 9 E. 41st about 46 items of Curtis Cab- 
Street, New York City. inetwork—FREE. 





CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
801 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa + 


Please send me a FREE copy of your new book with complete 
information about Curtis Cabinetwork. 
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OF BLOUSE by Kaynee is his favorite—every time! 
All boys approve the manly styles, fine new patterns, 
and fabrics that are so durable. Mothers like the smart 
fit, sturdy tailoring, tub-proof colors, and on-to-stay but- 
tons. You'll find Kaynee unequaled for wear and real 
economy. At your favorite store. Send for —“Boy 
Types and How to Dress Them.” Address Dept. JM. 


THE KAYNEE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


cApproved by the Boys 


Kayneée 


BLOUSES :- HIRTS - SUITS 


“LET THEM GROW UP IN KAYNEE” 
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Your little one will be com- 
fortable and contented ina 
Heywood -Wakefield car~ 
riage. These beautiful vehicles 
have roomy, soundly built 
bodies and well made springs 
that absorb every jolt. They 
lift and wheel easily because 
they are perfectly balanced. 
ere are many styles and 
colors and the prices 
are surprisingly y <s 


reasonable. 
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LOOK FOR A QUALITY SEAL ON EVERY WHEEL — THE IDENTIFYING RED HUB CAP 
HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Bones which heretofore I possessed 
without a thought were forcing them- 
selves upon my consciousness; every fiber 
of my being yearned for sleep. But I 
stuck it out to the end, chatting viva- 
ciously every time my patient showed signs 
of dropping into slumber. 

As I wearily tubbed before retiring I 
couldn’t help but wish that I owned one 
of those soothing steam cabinets. Quite 
unaccountably I thought of Hambright 
and the wonderful thing I was doing for 
him. Putting on my robe de nuit, I thanked 
my stars I had so efficiently exhausted 
Hambright. At least I’d be able to sleep 
without being disturbed tonight, I gloated, 
tumbling achingly into bed. 

I can’t say just how long I slept before 
being rudely jerked back from eternity. 
Sitting bolt upright in bed, I cocked one 
ear unbelievingly. It couldn’t be true, I 
told myself, clenching the blankets fiercely ! 
It just couldn’t be true! But I had to 
swallow the galling truth. Despite all I 
had done for him, Hambright Bingley 
was making history back and forth across 
my head. 


AVAGELY I assured myself that when 

one wasas fatigued as I, Hambright rid- 
ing horseback across the sun deck couldn’t 
keep me awake very long. After three 
o’clock I began to see the feebleness of this 
argument. Finally desperate, I dragged 
myself from bed, and donning my rose neg- 
ligeé, made my way up to the sun deck. 
This time I knocked. Hambright opened 
the door with a very guilty air. 

“Don’t tell me you can’t sleep,” I be- 
gan, pointing an accusing finger at him, 
“not after all that exercise today.”’ 

One gorgeous eyebrow lowered belliger- 
ently. ‘Sleep!’ he growled, louder than 
was strictly necessary. ‘‘How can you 
talk of sleep when everything from my 
shins to my collar bone is playing the very 
dickens with me. A girl like you shouldn’t 
waste your time on me,”” Hambright con- 
tinued bitterly. ‘“‘ With your particular— 
er—talents, you should be out training 
some heavyweight champion for the next 
match.” 

I told Hambright right then and there 
that he was a conundrum to me, for I 
heard that only a great crime or the grande 
passion ever kept people awake at night, 
and that, frankly, he didn’t look capable 
of either. 

From the way Hambright bridled, one 
would have thought I had said something 
to hurt his feelings. 

“Well, maybe I don’t look the part,’’ he 
snapped rudely, “‘but it’s true neverthe- 
less. This grande passion, as you call it, 
turned me down cold. That’s why I came 
to Rosedale.” 

Ohmigosh! Wasn’t that just like Ham- 
bright to choose a place like Rosedale in 
which to forget, when he might have fled 
to Calcutta or Port Said, like a regular 
fiction hero. Still it was all utterly ro- 
mantic at the bottom. 

“Pat,” he asked, his magnificent eye- 
brows drawn together tragically, ‘‘can 
you imagine why she turned me down?”’ 

I told Hambright I am not the type who 
let their imagination run away with them. 


“CSHE turned me down,” Hambright 
continued, running his hands through 
his shining hair in a wild gesture, ‘‘ because 
I couldn’t stay awake after nine o’clock 
at night. Ironical, isn’t it?’’ he added 
with a hard laugh. “I was everlastingly 
napping at concerts, or dozing at the op- 
era, and one night I fell asleep at a lecture, 
called The Mind Alert. That settled her.” 
Hambright covered his face and groaned. 
All the sympathy I had previously felt 
for Hambright came back with a rush. 
Didn’t I, too, know what it was to love in 
vain? I wanted to stay longer and com- 
fort Hambright, but, honestly, I couldn’t 
keep my eyes open another second. So I 
gently asked Hambright if he wouldn’t 
have the rest of his insomnia in bed that 
night instead of over my head, for I could 
really feel my Collins strength ebbing. 


The next afternoon I went to Sally 
Long’s tea, and over the lobster salad 
I delicately brought the conversation 
around to insomnia. Raymond’s sister 
Edlo proved herself an authority. Her 
mother, she told us, had been troubled 
that way the winter her father refused to 
take them to Saratoga, and he, being a 
doctor, had given Mrs. Greene some sleep- 
ing powders in lieu of the trip. 

After tea I walked home with Edlo, 
but it took no end of clever coaxing before 
I finally got her to give me what remained 
of the powders. 


HOUGH this caused me to be fright- 

fully late for dinner that evening, for 
some reason Hambright seemed a bit more 
gracious than usual. When Lulu served 
the coffee it took a great effort to hide the 
tumult in my soul. In order to persuade 
Lulu to drop the powder in Hambright’s 
coffee, it had been necessary for me to 
give her the scarlet bandeau that matched 
my dress, though scarlet is not one of the 
colors that Lulu wears best. 

With bated breath I watched Ham- 
bright as he stirred his coffee. Suppose, 
I thought for one panicky moment, that 
Edlo had carelessly given me arsenic or 
some other deadly poison by mistake. 
When Hambright took up his cup I know 
I turned a sickly white. 

It was really not until he had finished 
the coffee without a death rattle or turn- 
ing black that I began to breathe more 
freely. Just as my heart beats were re- 
turning to normal, my own mother made 
a perfectly ghastly suggestion. ‘‘Pat,’’ she 
smiled, rising from the table, “‘I want you 
to take Mr. Bingley over to the club to 
dance this evening. I’ve been telling him 
their Friday evening affairs are quite de- 
lightful.”’ 

It’s just as well I had not the slightest 
inkling of how the evening was going to 
end, for instead of being thrilled at attend- 
ing the club with a perfect dinner coat who 
had come to Rosedale to forget, I, Pat 
Collins, would have prayed to die. 

Even though Hambright could not St. 
Louis, I really did enjoy dancing with 
him. I could see that everybody thought 
we made a perfectly stunning couple, and 
a few times I caught Doctor Spencer eying 
usintently from acrossthe room. Actually, 
I could have swooned. 


RADUALLY, however, I became con- 

scious that Edlo Greene was trying her 
best to attract my attention. Finally I 
just had to excuse myself from Hambright 
and see what she wanted. 

““Pat,”” she whispered in a strained 
voice as she dragged me into the dressing 
room, “‘give me those powders back. I 
asked father about them, and he said an 
overdose might prove fatal.” 

I’ll admit that at those words my Col- 
lins spirit faltered. However, I tried to 
soothe her by saying the powders were 
somewhere at the present moment where 
even I couldn’t get them. 

“Why, I thought you gave them to 
your friend Hambright?” Sally giggled, 
giving her nose a final dab. 

If looks could kill, Mrs. Wellington 
Long would have been minus her “‘ charm- 
ing daughter.” 

Though I kept assuring Edlo over and 
over again that Hambright was an or- 
phan, and had really nobody to live for 
anyway, Edlo insisted that the least she 
could do now was to tell him everything 
and give him time to prepare for the end. 
Nothing could shake her. 

As Edlo grimly started back to the ball- 
room, Sally and I realized something had 
to be done instantly. Grabbing Edlo, who 
was much too astonished to scream, we 
chucked her into one of the linen closets, 
locking the door behind her. That it did 
not happen to be the clean-linen closet 
was regrettable, though neither Sally’s 
fault nor mine. 

I returned to the dancing, assured that 
the closet was nearly soundproof. With a 
quaking heart, I quickly looked around 


(Continued on Page 200) 
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fl This inexpensive cushion dives) 
your rugs a priceless luxury 
and actually doubles their Ife ! 
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ZITE performs ‘/ ! cushion for rugs 

two important %4, . - and after several 
functions in your home: x / ; j é years of experiment 
Being marvelously soft | 


they perfected Ozite. 
itself, it adds oriental luxury 
to all your floor coverings— « 
even the least expensive! And W%;, 7 
because it is a cushion under the rug + / 
it eliminates friction and doubles the life 
of the rug. 


x 


eS Here are some of Ozite's features: 
er Oziteis permanently mothproofed with asolution 
¢ deadly to moth larvae. 
Ozite is ‘‘ozonized’’—absolutely clean and odorless. 
With Ozite under your rugs, the vacuum cleaner cleans 
them better than ever before. 
Ozite makes your entire home quieter by silencing footfalls. 
Ozite Rug Cushions are taped and sewed on all edges. 
Ozite never wears out—never mats down—never forms lumps. 
Figured over a period of a few years, Ozite costs you nothing because 
it doubles the life of your rugs. 


There is nothing complicated to understand 
about Ozite. To lay, simply roll out the cushion 
in the desired spot and roll the rug above it. The 
Ozite comes within a few inches of the edge and is 
never seen. 


t vw A 


Saal grote ' In a short time Ozite’ Rug Cushion has become the sen- 
Ozite Cushion is made of hair—like a thin hair mattress. 4 he fl on d a i 
It is the invention (patented) of two scientists whose re- aaah he c wind oe yi ol . " i pe 
search impressed them with the remarkable properties of \| is crushed where sell and recommend it. Ask about it, for your o 

4 . : against the 
hair. Hair, they proved, is one of nature’s toughest sub- rugs as well as new. Write for free booklet. 
stances—always resilient, yet resisting deterioration eye 
te E i ite is a 

and all forms of friction. They conceived the idea of a shock ab- 


sorber for 
your rugs. 











Ozite is absolutely guaranteed to satisfy 
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Dolly Madison 
Brocade 
No. 6218 

** Perennial” 
lustrous color 
harmonies 











HE woman who selects Dolly Madison Bed Spreads is 
Tact secure. The exquisite individuality of her bed 
coverings an the permanence of their beauty are both 
5. eae An unrivaled range of designs and colorings 


assure 


on display at the better stores and all are fast colors. 
GEORGE ROYLE & CO., MFRS. 
Dept. 34, Torresdale & Frankford Aves. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write for free new illustrated booklet Send 25c for Doll’s Bed Spread 


DOLLY (#®) MADISON 


U.@& @AT. OFF. 
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( i Style with Comfort = % 
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Fey oer 


APTIVATING new styles with 

gay, artistic touches—footwear 
bright as Spring itself! See the new 
Martha Washington creations, with- 
out delay. See how beautiful they 
are — and how unbelievably com- 
fortable. Here, Style is based on 
Comfort — a fact that gave rise to 
the slogan ‘‘Footwear for the Active 
Woman of Today.” Complete dis- 
play of Fashion’s latest styles now at 
your Martha Washington dealer’s. 
Many new arch corrective models 
included. Write us for free booklet. 


F. Mayer SHoz Co. joe 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


DIANE—Women’s French Beige Kid 
3 Eyelet Open Tie, strictly hand turned — 
with a 2-inch Spanish heel. f Z 


Clootwear 


For the Active Woman of Today 





© F. M.S. Co.,1928 
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for Hambright. To my wild joy I saw he 
still lived, breathed, and had his being 
within the ballroom. Even the fact that 
he was sitting in a corner with Doctor 
Spencer’s new nurse and looking into her 
eyes in a manner that was positively sur- 
prising failed to annoy me. 

Though Hambright’s face was more 
animated than I had ever seen it, with the 
true instincts of a nurse, I saw that all was 
not well with him. Togo, the Japanese 
boy, was serving black coffee. This Ham- 
bright was recklessly pouring down with 
an utter lack of breeding, and with a 
grimness that led one to believe he was 
not drinking that coffee for the sheer 
pleasure of it. I went cold all over. 

Even though Raymond does dance the 
St. Louis like a professional, tonight he 
irritated me beyond words. “If you ask 
me,” he remarked, “ there’s something 
darn queer about that Bingley chap that’s 
visiting you.” 


Y EYES followed Raymond’s mean- 
ing gaze to the corner where sat 
Hambright and the henna rinse. 

“‘Lookit, Pat. Y’ever see such a glassy 
lookin anybody’s eyes before? Lookit him 
now,’’ Raymond demanded, nudging me 
excitedly; ‘‘if he’s not a hop-head I miss 
my guess. I’ll bet my car he’s taken an 
overdose of cocaine.” 

Panic-stricken, I jumped to my feet. 
Like Nero, I had one burning desire. Mine 
was to get Hambright home as quickly 
and as inconspicuously as possible. 

““May I have the next dance, Pat?” 
Doctor Spencer’s thrilling voice sounded at 
my elbow. Though Sally vowed Doctor 
Spencer was madly in love with his nurse, 
there was something in his smile that 
made my heart race alarm- 
ingly. Even Hambright’s 
need of me faded into noth- 
ingness. 

*‘Pat,’’ Doctor Spencer 
teased as we danced, 
“‘there’s a look in those dark 
eyes of yours that bodes 
no good. You're planning 
either the fall of an empire, 
or the wrecking of Ray- 
mond Greene’s perfectly 
good heart.” 

With a shiver I told Doc- 
tor Spencer that it was not 
Raymond’s heart I feared 
for at the present moment, 
but he just laughed and 
said: ‘‘So Raymond is not the lucky 
chap, after all?” 

“Ts it true,”” I demanded despite my- 
self, ‘that you invited Miss Quinn to the 
club tonight?” 

But Doctor Spencer only murmured 
something vague about Miss Quinn having 
gone to Vassar with his sister, and I sud- 
denly realized what a perfectly rotten 
time I was having. 

Just then Miss Quinn and Hambright 
passed us on the way to the veranda. 
Hambright had a frightfully queer look 
in his eyes, but I did not detain him, hop- 
ing the night air might revive him. 

I was just having my second ice with Doc- 
tor Spencer, when in rushed Miss Quinn. 
Her face was flushed to a color that did not 
go particularly well with the henna rinse, 
and there was a murderous look in her eye. 

“Oh, he’s impossible!’ Miss Quinn 
muttered in a low, indignant tone. ‘‘Do 
take me home,” she demanded selfishly of 

Doctor Spencer. 


N A DAZE I heard Doctor Spencer ex- 

cuse himself regretfully, and then my 
eyes slowly turned in the direction of the 
veranda. I braced myself and walked to- 
ward the door. Catching Raymond’s eye, 
he followed me in sinister silence. Together 
we found Hambright. He was sitting in a 
comfortable chair, his face resting placidly 
on one hand. Clearly he had given up the 
struggle some time ago. Hambright was 
fast asleep. 

“Didn’t I say it was dope?’”’ Raymond 
gloated as he lifted Hambright at my 





urgent request, and dumped him in the 
back of his car. Raymond had been loath 
to leave the dance without first inform- 
ing Edlo of his whereabouts, but I as- 
sured Raymond truthfully that his sister 
wouldn’t even miss him. 

It all seemed a perfectly hideous night- 
mare. Raymond sneaking the sleeping 
Hambright upstairs so the family wouldn’t 
hear, and Lulu coming out of her room at 
the psychological moment. This accident 
cost me my new pearl choker, since Lulu’s 
African conscience would be appeased in 
no other way. 


HAD no sooner undressed than the tele- 

phone rang. Raymond was simply fran- 
tic because he couldn’t find his sister, and 
it seemed Sally had told him I could be 
of some help. Haughtily I informed Ray- 
mond that while his sister’s affairs were 
of little moment to me, if it would interest 
him to know, I recalled seeing her last, 
very close to the linen closet. When he 
incredulously made me repeat this, I added 
“Not the clean-linen closet”’ and hung up 
the receiver. 

Returning to my room, I couldn’t sleep 
a wink. Though Hambright had been 
breathing when we left him, there hadn’t 
been a stir from the sun deck as yet, and I 
could vividly see the glaring headline: 
“Girl Poisoner Gets Life.’”” Even the 
knowledge that the papers would proba- 
bly request my picture taken in my Span- 
ish shawl failed to cheer me. 

When at last I heard the wonderful 
sounds that I identified as Hambright’s 
shoes hitting the floor, I was conscious 
only of a deep surge of relief. However, 
when that died away the disappointing 
truth forced itself upon me: Hambright 
was still an insomnia sufferer. Switching 
on the light, I decided to try one last rem- 

x edy on Hambright. It was 
simple, and I had heard, 
very effective. All that was 
needed was one candle, 
placed at the foot of the 
bed upon retiring. As the 
candle burnt lower and 
lower the patient would be- 
come very drowsy, and by 
the time the candle burnt 
out, the patient would be 
asleep. 

A thorough search 
through the house revealed 
but one candle. On entering 
the sun deck I found Ham- 
bright sitting on the edge of 
the bed, his chin buried in 
one hand. In that position I thought he 
bore a striking resemblance to Rodin’s 
Thinker, only, of course, Hambright was 
fully dressed, except his shoes. ‘Tell me 
what happened,’” Hambright groaned in 
an anguished voice. I opened my mouth 
to oblige, but then, as though the mem- 
ory was too painful, he added abruptly: 
“Never mind, I don’t want to hear.” 


T TOOK quite a little persuasion to con- 

vince Hambright that he really did want 
to try my remedy. It was even necessary 
to remind him that he was a guest in my 
father’s house. Further, that it isn’t good 
taste to tax people’s hospitality by pray- 
ing for death while still their guest. When 
I finally left Hambright he was lying stiffly 
in bed, his eyes fastened morbidly on the 
waxen candle burning at his foot. 

It really seemed I had no sooner fallen 
asleep than I was awakened by some 
dreadful commotion. Though I jumped 
up from my bed, I was not unduly 
alarmed. Ever since Hambright’s arrival 
I had been used to this sort of thing. 
Nevertheless, on becoming wider awake, 
I sensed that this was no ordinary com- 
motion. Many feet were running up and 
down the stairs, and voices were shouting 
to one another from both inside and out- 
side our house. 

Completely shaken, I made my way to 
the window. Right in front of our very 
own house, I saw the whole Rosedale Fire 
Department. Flying to the door, I flung 


(Continued on Page 203) 
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AMERICANA 
HA New 


N American artist, educated in the 

tradition of his country, Illian brings 

to the Martex collection a towel design of 
striking beauty. 


“T have always,” says George Illian, 
“been interested in Early American things 
—old houses, furniture, ship models, fas- 
cinating prints picked up from time to time. 


“Many of these were created by men: 


whose very names are forgotten, yet men 
so imbued with the strength and rugged 
beauty of their times that these are per- 
petuated in their work! 


“Excellent use these artist-craftsmen 
made of the American Eagle! Its fine lines 
have come down to us in architecture, in 

painting, on secretaries, high- 
boys and mirrors.” 


And it seems particularly 
fitting that this symbol be 
used on a towel for American 


DHE * 


MARTEX 


women! “Americana” shows a design 
of eagles. With wings outspread against 
a star-strewn sky, they carry the arrows 
of war, the olive branch of peace! Stars 
border one end of the towel. Other famous 
Martex designs are: 


Robert L. Leonard’s “The Ducklings” 
Sarah S. Stilwell Weber’s “Mermaids” 
Winold Reiss’ “Old Mexico” 

W. E. Heitland’s “Coral Seas” 

Edward A. Wilson’s “Salem,”’ ships 
Elizabeth Shippen Green’s “Perugia” 


René Clarke’s “Bracken,” fern design 


Varied as the personalities of the de- 


# es 7 
it baat pelican pun “of Poem 
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The underweave of an or- 

dinary Turkish towel (some- 

what magnified) is loose, 
weak and open 


The underweave of a Martex 

towel (shown equally mag- 

nified) is remarkably tight, 
Jirm and durable 


* - GEORGE ILLIAN 
Sowel 


signers themselves, all these towels are 
distinctive and beautiful. And all have 
the famous Martex underweave, closer, 
firmer than in ordinary towels, that makes 
them so wonderfully durable. Yet they 
cost no more than quite undistin- 
guished towels. 


You will find Martex towels, wash 
cloths and bath mats at all dry goods 
and department stores in all the 
favorite bathroom colors. Every color 
guaranteed fast. 


FERRE — bookice showing the new Martex 
towels designed by prominent artists. 
Send the coupon for it and enclose 25c for one 
of the famous Martex complexion ae nee 
cially designed for steaming the 





face. Your dealer will order others 
for you. Booklet showing new 
Martex designs by famous art- 
ists will be sent upon request. 
Mail coupon below. 
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brings to 


TOWELS—WASH 


CLOTHS—BATH 


W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & COMPANY 


SHEETS—BATH MATS 





60 d Huntingd «> Phi i ‘ “Lirtte Mermaips” play- 
160 Jasper and Huntingdon Sts., Philadelphia, Pa acs Ake eats ih 
a whimsical pattern—care- 


free and charming 


our northern bathrooms a Name POR e PHO e eee Ree ee HEE EEE HEHE EEE SESE EES eereseeeeeese Ceeeeeeesere 
touch of the romance and 


0 Please send me free booklet showing designs. 
color of the tropics 





O Complexion cloth for which I enclose 25 cents. Address 
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Air DROWSY lids have closed in sleep, and a shin- 
ing dream-world comes magically to life! ..... . Turreted castles, 
knights of high renown, and a swanboat, guided by anelf!.... . Sweet 
dreams come softly—swiftly—with the soothing caress of Pequot Sheets. 


N THE OLDEN TIMES, Queens and their attendant ladies spent 
I many an amiable hour spinning. Yet their fabrics, so pridefully 
woven, had not the firm, even, uniform texture, the enduring strength 
of the Pequot sheeting you so easily obtain today. 

Thousands of women have written that they prefer Pequot sheets 


NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON COMPANY, SALEM, MASS. Rahs Meme 
. . °-s ‘ 
) Selling Agents: PARKER WILDER & COMPANY, New York, Boston and Chicago ‘5 x Ye . 


and pillow cases because they wear longest. “ They show no sign of wear 
after four years.” “They outwear all others.” “They launder better.” 
“They do not wear out with the pounding a washer gives.” 

But America’s wise homemakers do not overlook Pequot refine- 
ments. They say: “ Pequot Sheets remain very white.” “They are soft 
and fine in texture.” “They retain their freshness.” “They keep their 
crispness.” “‘ Pequots are so nice to the touch.” 

Ever since 1839 both the economy and luxury of Pequot sheets 
have been a family tradition—passed on from mother to daughter. 
Today, Pequot is by far the most popular sheet in America. 
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(Continued from Page 200) 


jt open. There I saw Lulu running down- 
stairs in my orchid nightie, which she 
claimed had been lost by the laundry. In 
the hall Doctor Spencer passed me with un- 
seeing eyes on the way to the sun deck. 

Everybody was dashing madly about, 
and nobody had time to explain anything 
to me. Miserably I sat down on the hall 
steps until I heard Doctor Spencer close 
the door of the sun deck and come down. 

“Oh, doctor,’”’ I pleaded, wringing my 
hands, “‘what’s wrong?”’ 

Doctor Spencer paused a second to look 
at me in the fetching rose negligee. Then 
he took one of my trembling hands in his 
big ones. Hambright, it seemed, had in- 
considerately fallen asleep, without first 
blowing out the candle. 

“‘[)-d-did he b-burn to death,” I asked 
between chattering teeth, ‘‘or is he j-j-just 
s-scarred for life?’”’ 

Doctor Spencer patted my hand com- 
fortingly, and told me not to take it so 
hard, as Mr. Bingley had only been slightly 
burned about the feet. However, when I 
questioned him closely, he admitted he 
didn’t think Hambright would sleep that 
night, for his feet were bothering him 
quite a bit. I could have died. 

It was then I made up my mind that, 
no matter where my heart yearned, it was 
my duty nobly to dedicate the rest of my 
life to Hambright. The next morning I 
borrowed three dollars from Lulu and 
bought some beautiful white lilies for Ham- 
bright. I had wanted to put in some 
appropriate card to wish him a peaceful 
repose, but the florist had been positive this 
did not apply to an insomnia sufferer. 


FOUND Hambright muchly bandaged, 

and lying on the flat of his back. An 
accusing look sprang into his eyes as I en- 
tered. When I handed him the lilies he 
thanked me in a melancholy tone and let 
them fall limply on his chest. 

Honestly, I couldn’t take my eyes off of 
him. The effect of those eyebrows and my 
waxy lilies was absolutely magnificent. 
Though none of the Collinses have ever 
been in the undertaking business, I could 
not help but feel that if the worst had hap- 
pened, Hambright Bingley would have 
made an absolutely stunning corpse. 

When I asked Hambright if he wanted 
me to read the new book I had brought 


In an hour it would be dark; every- 
body must be across the river by that 
time; yet several ridges and ravines inter- 
vened and there was no time to be lost. 
The lieutenant with his field glasses was 
watching the troops assembling to cross 
the river. The actual décrochage had so 
far been successful; it only remained for 
the isolated rear guard, now heavily out- 
numbered by the Berbers on the surround- 
ing heights, to make its get-away. This 
would be largely a question of speed—a 
race as to who should first reach the river. 
On that precipitous mountainside, descent 
for the wounded and the mules with the 
machine guns would be difficult and slow, 
and for that reason they had been ordered 
on’ ahead. The main body of troops was 
now almost across the river. Robert shiv- 
ered as he watched the lieutenant calmly 
replace his binoculars in their case and 
= his whistle. What if he had waited too 
ong? 

The whistle! 

Robert seized his rifle and staggered 
stiffly to his feet along with the others. 
Below the abutment of rocks where they 
had been lying the hill plunged down ab- 
ruptly in a long steep slope of slippery red 
slag, loose shale and mud the color of 
dried blood streaked yellow by mountain 
torrents, until it reached sparse growth 
of scrub merging gradually into the oak 
groves above the stream. 








_ 


with me, he did not demur. | felt awfully 
sorry for him, as it is very pathetic to see 
a big, strong man drained of all his fight. 

In an expressive voice I began to read 
Stolen at Birth, which is intensely dra- 
matic. I had just gotten to the chapter 
where the beautiful Dietta explains to her 
mother that she is not her own daughter, 
when I stopped short. I glanced appre- 
hensively toward the bed, as I realized in 
Hambright’s weakened condition it would 
not do to excite him unduly. To my utter 
amazement, I discovered that Hambright 
was sound asleep. 

Alone and unaided, simply by his own 
powers, Hambright had fallen asleep! 

Just then I heard a light knock outside 
the door. Opening it I saw Doctor Spencer 
and Miss Quinn. Before I could speak 
Miss Quinn did something that her three 
nursing diplomas should have told her was 
very unprofessional. Rushing over to the 
bed, she covered Hambright’s face with 
all sorts of ridiculous kisses. 


UMFOUNDED, I turned to Doctor 

Spencer for an explanation, and catch- 
ing my hand, he pulled me into the hall, 
softly closing the door behind him. 

“IT guess you know, Pat,” he informed 
me smilingly, “that Miss Quinn and 
Bingley broke their engagement a few 
months ago. Bingley followed her to 
Rosedale, and patched it up that night at 
the club, after which he proceeded to fall 
asleep while discussing plans for their 
honeymoon.” 

And to think I had just dedicated my 
life to this man! I suppressed a moan 
with some effort. 

“T told Miss Quinn,” Doctor Spencer 
continued, laughing heartily, “that Bing- 
ley had taken a sleeping powder for his 
insomnia. I felt that was one instance 
where a little white lie would do no harm.” 

I gazed up into Doctor Spencer’s face in 
sheer admiration. I knew then that I 
could never, never have dedicated my life 
to Hambright Bingley. ‘And to think,”’ 
I told Doctor Spencer, ‘‘Sally Long was 
silly enough to believe you were in love 
with Miss Quinn yourself.” 

Doctor Spencer looked hard at me a 
second; then that slow smile of his broke 
about the corners of his mouth. ‘No red- 
heads for me, Pat,’”’ he vowed solemnly. 
“T much prefer little girls with big 
dark eyes.” 


The Htorns of Ramadan 


(Continued from Page 33) 


The men unencumbered with knapsack 
or blanket clambered quickly down along 
the paths made by the sheep and goats 
which up to a few days before had been 
pastured there. Robert, with about twenty 
others forming the rear guard, was the 
last to begin the descent. Another twenty 
minutes and they would be on the op- 
posite bank of the river. In the dusk he 
could hardly make out the forms of his 
comrades, but he could hear them slipping 
and cursing as the stones rolled from under 
their feet or a dropped rifle clattered. 

The main body of: the company had 
traversed the open slope and had reached 
the first fringe of oaks when a terrific fire 
broke out on both sides and behind them. 
Several legionaries fell, some killed out- 
right, others badly wounded. Robert 
could see the white burnooses of the at- 
tacking Berbers against the gray rocks as 
they came leaping and yelling down the 
mountainside. His finger itched for the 
trigger. Where was the whistle? They 
were just above him now, not four yards 
away! 

The whistle gave its scream. Robert 
fired point-blank at a tall Berber who was 
waving his arms directly in front of his 
bayonet point. The man spun, pitched 
forward. He fired again. The onrushing 
roller of white wavered, its crest toppled. 
The Berbers, astonished at this unexpected 
resistance, broke and scattered toward 








ANT something 

simple or elabo- 

rate, something in- 
dividual or uncommon? 


The very latest ideas in wall 
coverings are now being shown in 
Sanitas, the cloth wall covering. 


Your decorator can show you the newest 
Sanitas Sample Book containing 150 pages of 
decorative suggestions. 

Sanitas can be had in plain or stunningly artistic styles 
for every room in the house. Sanitas hangs equally 


well on old cracked walls or new ones—the cracks 
won't show through the strong cloth back of Sanitas. 


And Sanitas is easily cleaned with a damp cloth—chil- 
dren’s finger marksleave no permanentimpression on it. 


It will cost you nothing to have your decorator show 
you the new Sanitas Sample Book—you really should 
see it before you select your wall coverings for Spring. 


Write us for samples and descriptive booklet 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO. 
320 Broadway Dept. 1 New York 
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Send this coupon’with 4 cents for mailing costs to 
Dept. M 1-W, Mentholatum Co., Buffalo,N.Y. You 
will get a trial tube of Mentholatum. Feel it heal! 
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Che Luxury of 
Period Design 


in an Ivers & Pond results not merely 
in a fine piano, but a lovely art-object 


delighting eye as well as ear. Embel- 
lished by hand chisel-work in solid 
mahogany, our Louis XV Period Mod- 
el shown above, reflects the greatest 
epoch of French designing. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Possess a charming, characteristic tone 
which their sterling integrity of construc- 
tion guards through the years. Built, as 
from the first, in but one quality - the best - 
under the original ownership-management 
they are used in over 600 institutions 
and 75,000 homes. 

Our catalogue, showing latest style 
trends in Grands, Uprights and Players, 
mailed on request. 


p How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos direct 
from the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Railroad 
freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 
exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. .- 

me i Fill out and send this ‘coupon to eas 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 

117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 
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Bouquet 





Gives the 
simplest stew 
a smackin 
good flavor 


Famous for 590 years 
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EAUTIFUL Infants’ § 

Style Book sent free. 
Pictures everything to outfit = 
babies and children (up to 8 years of age). 
Everything from simplest separate garments to 
the most elaborate hand-made layette. Tasteful 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimmings; 
also nursery furniture. All at low prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Style Book Free. Write today. 
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the rocks, but before Robert and the 
others had gone many paces in pursuit the 
bugle sounded “‘Halt and retreat!’’ and 
the men were compelled to seek the cover 
of the oaks. The Berbers had taken up 
the pursuit again, trying to head off the 
column by reaching the river first. 


HE rest of the company were well 

ahead, hurrying on toward their objec- 
tive. It was going to be a close call—if 
they madeit. The ground began to slope 
off more rapidly and Robert realized that 
they must be approaching the banks of 
the stream. At that moment a ripping 
rifle fire sounded from the front. They 
were surrounded. 

There was nothing for it but to try to 
cross, since otherwise they were entirely 
hemmed in. Carrying the wounded on 
their backs, the men plunged into the ice- 
cold water, which soon reached to their 
waists, then to their armpits. Robert, 
holding his rifle above his head, with bul- 
lets whinnying about his ears and ricochet- 
ing along the water, had no 
expectation of reaching the 
other bank alive. Dense 
masses of Berbers were pour- 
ing out of the woods into the 
stream, seeking to surround 
the French before they could 
climb up the opposite bank. 
The lieutenant stood in a 
shallow spot in the middle of 
the river directing the cross- 
ing. Although he was inviting 
almost certain death he 
showed no concern as bullets 
slapped the water about him. 
Robert was filled with admi- 
ration for his bravery. They 
were all—legionaries and 
Berbers alike—in midstream 
now. They must fight where 
they were. The lieutenant 
blew his whistle. ‘‘Fire!”’ 

The men, gripping the muddy bottom 
with their feet, and leaning upstream, be- 
gan firing. The Berbers, again taken by 
surprise, hesitated; some started to re- 
trace their steps. A few attempted to 
return the fire, but these were immedi- 
ately picked off. Robert waded to the 
sand spit beside the lieutenant and took his 
stand beside him, firing at the Berbers on 
the bank. Bodies immersed in huge bub- 
bles of white cloth began floating by; but 
the rifle fire, although effective in stopping 
the Berbers near at hand, did not avail to 
deter the passage of the gray ghosts almost 
invisible in the twilight farther upstream. 

The lieutenant, perceiving that in a 
minute or two they would be subjected to 
a direct fire from the shore which they 
were attempting to reach, gave the order 
to cease firing and complete the crossing. 
At the same instant he sagged to his 
knees with a bullet in his abdomen. Rob- 
ert lifted him across his left shoulder and 
floundered toward the shore. 

As he scrambled up, a group of white 
figures fluttered out of the darkness to- 
ward him. He hurled his last grenade into 
their midst—but it did not explode. 
Then he raised his rifle and shot the first 
oncomer. He seemed to hear close by the 
rattle of machine guns. Too late! As 
they overwhelmed him, he bayoneted an- 
other before he fell. 


HROUGH an opaqueness like cotton 

wool, a voice said somewhere above 
him: “‘He’s coming out of it. You can 
send him down to Talzent with the convoy 
this afternoon.” 

A pungent odor of ether filled his nos- 
trils. He seemed to be full of it somehow. 
He became aware that he was in an open 
hospital tent, that the sun was shining, 
that ‘his leg was stiff and tightly band- 
aged, and that his head had suddenly 
swollen to the size of a football. 

An orderly came up with a smoking cup 
of black coffee. ‘‘This will pull you to- 
gether,” he said. ‘‘ You had aclose shave.” 

Robert drank the coffee and immedi- 
ately felt better. ‘‘How is the lieuten- 
ant?” he asked. 

“He will recover.” 





“* And the rest of the compagnie moniée?”’ 
“The machine guns went back and 


helped them across the river. Eleven 
casualties only.” 
Robert closed his eyes. What luck! 


Perhaps he was wounded badly enough to 
get his discharge. ‘“‘This leg?” he sug- 
gested. ‘‘ Will it have to come off?” 

The orderly stared at him. ‘‘‘Come 
off’? It’s only a little bullet hole. We 
had to probe, otherwise you’d be feeling 
all right. You’ll be on duty in a fort- 
night.” 

“‘Hell!”” groaned Robert miserably. 
““Now what do you think of that!” 


XI 


MILITARY touring car with two 

Moroccan regulars upon the front 
seat whirled the Shafters next morning 
from the Bab Guissa back up the hill, past 
the sentries at the gate of the upper town, 
and down through a labyrinth of walled 
streets to the Etat-Major, where they were 
received by Colonel Buchsenschutz, .the 
chief of staff, and conducted 
immediately into the presence 
of General de Chambrun, who 
was evidently expecting them. 
The room was small, the walls 
entirely covered by large-scale 
maps, the cheap pine table, at 
which he sat, bare save for a 
couple of telephones. 

*“So you want to go up to 
the front,’’ he said greeting 
them genially in easy English. 
“Well, I know how you must 
feel about wanting to see your 
son as soon as possible, but 
really you would do much 
better to stay right here in 
Fez until he can be located. 
I'll get the boy down for you 
in ten days or two weeks by 
convoy. Don’t you think that 
the wisest plan?” 

Mrs. Shafter shook her head. 
she answered firmly. ‘I don’t want to 
wait two weeks. I want to go right on as 
far as I can, and be there to meet him 
when he comes back.”’ 

The general looked at her and smiled. 
“Very well,” he said. “I'll do the best I 
can for you. Buchsenschutz!”’ he called 
in French. “‘Send Monsieur and Madame 
Shafter up to Engil by auto. And have 
Captain Truchet go along with them as. 
interpreter. He has lived in the States 
and talks English like a Yankee. You will 
need two cars.’”’ Then to Mrs. Shafter, 
“When do you wish to start?” 

“Right away.” 

“That is impossible, madam. _ Al- 
though the distance to Engil is less than 
one hundred kilometers, the condition of 
the roads make it a long trip—ten hours 
at least. It is better that you should start 
tomorrow morning. If we hear anything 
of your son meanwhile, I will let you 
know.” 


“c No,” 


LL next day the two cars containing the 
Shafter party—now augmented by 
Clare, who had insisted on accompanying 
them—had wallowed and ground their 
way through the soft clay roads toward 
Engil. The transition from the heat of 
Fez to the chill air of the mountains had 
been a violent one; the transition in the 
character of the inhabitants was no less 
striking. In Fez they had climbed through 
dark, tunnel-like alleys in the shadow of 
dank walls, with only a crack of the blue 
overhead between carved balconies of 
cedar, to emerge through unexpected 
arches into sun-drenched squares of blue 
and green tiled fountains, bazaars rich 
with red and gold embroidered leather, 
gay party-colored silks, rugs and potteries; 
or fought the never-ending human rivers 
of porters, beggars, fanatics and mounted 
dignitaries in the reed-thatched souks. 
Here in the uplands, they passed no one 
except an occasional lean wayfarer, a 
road gang, a column of Moroccan regulars 
or Senegalese, a solitary crone driving 
before her a tiny ass submerged by an 


(Continued on Page 206) 
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new color 
for 
your dress 
in 
30 minutes 
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All the thrills of a new dress when you 
dye with Putnam—no need to rip gar- 
ment apart—all materials dyed in one 
operation—no rubbing or messy han- 
dling—simple as boiling water—results 
guaranteed. New color scheme for 
your home and wardrobe in an eve 
ning. Same 15-cent package for tint- 
ing ordyeing. At all druggists’. 


To change a color, remove old color 
with Putnam No-Kolor Bleach before 
tinting or re-dyeing. 


Booklet ye 
ee j 3 SoCo 


of Color 

Secrets 

Revealing 199 ways of 
beautifying the home and 
wardrobe—a beautifully 
illustrated guide to dye- 
ing, tinting, bleaching. 


Address Dept. B 
Monroe Chemical Co., Quincy, Il. 
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/ O magic beauty of footwear and 

\\ N hosiery can hide the slovenly 
appearance of “run-over” shoes or 
crooked heels. As you notice this in 
others, so it is noticed in you. It also 
makes your ankles wobble, weaken and 
thicken,and spoilsthegraceof yourwalk. 


Correct this fault by wearing Dr. Scholl’s 
Walk-Strate Heel Pads. They equalize the 
body’s weight, remove all strain and make walk- 
ing a pleasure. You save more than their cost 
in heel repairs alone, and preserve the shape 0 
your shoes. Quickly attached inside any shoe. 
Sizes for men and women. At all shoe and dept. 
stores, and leading drug stores—35c. per pait. 


Dr Scholl's 


Walk Strate Heel Pads 
~~ BECOME A NURSE 


6 Beene school will give you, in your 
own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nursing 
obtainable outside the hospital. 
More than 30,000 students have 0 
rolled during 25 years. 

Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Week 
The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 
ig ii months’ trial Write for catalog and 

ai pages from course. Minimum age, 18. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
803 Fourth Street Jamestown, 
(Member National Home Study Council) 
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ERE you will find just the kind of story you most enjoy. If 
you prefer stimulating adventure try Wings, an epic of the 
air during the World War. For spicy romance pick 7th 

Heaven, an audacious love idyl in the picturesque slums of Paris. 
For one of the most satisfying pictures of the Man of Nazareth 
that have been penned in recent years, read The King of Kings. 

If you enjoyed “The Horns of Ramadan,” concluded on 
another page of this Journal, you have two strikingly dramatic 
books from which to choose: Beau Geste, which needs no intro- 
duction to movie-goers, and its companion book, Beau Sabreur. 
For sinister and rousing action no more vivid stories of the Foreign 
Legion have ever been written. And for action just as swift- 
moving but located in the dramatic old West of our own country, 
we offer Zane Grey’s colorful romance, Under the Tonto Rim. 


And for a still further choice—books just as irresistible but 
not displayed for lack of space—help yourself from the list at 
the right. Whether you choose two or the whole dozen, they 
may easily be yours! 


How to Claim Your Copies 


If You Enjoy 
Adventure—Romance—Mystery 


Help Yourself to these 
Great Books! 







For any two of the books listed on this 
page, send us only two new or renewal 
subscriptions for the Ladies’ Home 
Journal from people outside your fam- 
ily who do not live at your home. Col- 
lect only $1 each for any address in 
the United States or Canada; for 
foreign addresses, collect $2.50. 


Mail the full amount you collect 
with your request for the books. 
You need not be a subscriber to 
qualify, but your own subscription 
cannot be counted. We will for- 


ward the books at once, postage 
prepaid, to any address* other than 
that of one of your subscribers. 


For three books, secure and send 
three subscriptions; or send five sub- 
scriptions for any six books. Only 
orders for two or more books will 
be accepted; do not send one sub- 
scription for one book. 


*On account of imposts, no orders can 
be accepted for books to be shipped outside 
the U. S. and Canada. And for each book 
ordered for Canada, add 10c to cover duty. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


BOX 376, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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How Many 
May We Send You? 


The King of Kings 
A wondrous story of the Man of Nazareth. By 
MacPherson and MacMahon. (Did you see 


the movie?) 7th Heaven 


An idyl of the Paris slums, outstanding as a 
play and as a moving picture. 


Under the Tonto Rim 
In which a bee hunter and a school teacher 
find a strange test of their love. By Zane Grey. 
Wings 

A small town feud with a tragic ending over the 
front line trenches. By John Monk Saunders. 

Beau Geste 
The best-selling story of the Foreign Legion 
ever written. By P. C. Wren. 

Beau Sabreur 


In which the survivors of Beau Geste carry 
on to a startling end. By P. C. Wren. 


Queer Judson 
The romance of an outcast who whittles his 
way into the hearts of his Cape Cod neigh- 
bors. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 


The Garden of Allah 


Oriental intrigue and one man’s daring made 
this story outstandingly successful as a play, a 
movie and a book. By Robert Hichens. 


A Son of His Father 


An intense and stimulating fight between 
Eastern capital and Western brawn. By 
Harold Bell Wright. 
The Keeper of the Bees 
A shell-shocked veteran finds work—and 
love—in California. By Gene Stratton-Porter. 
Arrowsmith 
One man’s conflict between love for science 
and love for woman. By Sinclair Lewis. 
The Strolling Saint 


A rollicking romance of the Middle Ages 
by Rafael Sabatini. Ag 


To Paramount we are indebted 
for photographs from Wings 
and from Beau Geste. 
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KIDDIE-KOOP 


may be used: true—you must fight for 


of disease spread by flies, 
mosquitoes and other in- 
sects. Only Kiddie-Koop 
makes this completely 
possible by its total 
screening at sides and top. 


Then too—asdoctors warn 
—Baby must havesunshine 
and fresh air. Kiddie- 
Koop supplies it as no or- 
dinary bassinette or sta- 
tionary crib can ever do. 








Baby from 





as Play-pen 
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pene day he'll fight for you. But 
now—to make that time come 


You must ward off every danger 


Kiddie-Koop’s rubber- 
tired wheels enable you to seek out 
the sunny rooms indoors or to roll 
it outdoors on the porch or lawn. 
Thus Kiddie-Koop serves both as 
crib and play-pen, protecting 

Totmestic animals and 
accidents of falling. Nor is there 


E. M.TRIMBLE MFG. CO. INC.,352 Jay St.,Rochester,N.Y. 


Kippre-KOOP 


Dependent / 


danger that he will pick up harm- 
ful objects, for he is kept off the 
him. dusty, drafty floor. 


Kiddie-Koop is also economical. 
It serves from babyhood to 
four, five or even six years. 
It is ideal for traveling. 
Strong, yet light, it folds 
to eight inches wide. Its 
springs adjust to two 
| heights for your conven- 
_ ience. Kiddie-Koop is a 
dainty piece of furniture 
for the nursery—indis- 
pensable to the mother 
Folds to 8 inches; who would rear her child 
Easy tocarry! _in perfect safety. 





Write to-day for your free copy 
of ‘‘Nurseryland.’’ It contains 
many practical hints on furnish- 
ing Baby’s room and tells all 
about Kiddie-Koop, the Bathi- 
nette, and other Trimble nursery 
accessories. 


Makes Healthier Babies 











**T’ve Made as Much as 
*1.50 in a Single Hour. 


I’'d Advise Anyone Wanting 
Extra Money To Take Up This 


Easy Spare-Time Work”’ 


OR THE LAST FIFTEEN YEARS 
Mrs. L. B. Robertson of Canada has 
been earning extra dollars with which 
to buy the many little extras every 
woman wants. Just what kind of work 
is it that she recommends so heartily? 


A Dignified Position 


In your community you surely know a good 
many people who read The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post, or The 
Country Gentleman. These people will be glad 
to have you save them trouble by handling 
their subscriptions. We'll pay you liberally 
for forwarding such orders. 


Then, there are still more people who 
would read one or more of these publications 
if you call their attention to the advantages 








of subscribing and explain that you are our 
authorized representative. How your profits 
mount up! 

Everything you need to represent us is 
sent you absolutely without cost. You do 
not invest a single penny of your own, nor 
do you need a bit of experience. We tell you 
just what to do and say—you work when it 
best suits your convenience—morning, after- 
noon, or evening. 


$1.50 an Hour 


You'd be surprised to know how many of 
our representatives, like Mrs. Robertson, are 
making up to $1.50 or more an hour. You'll 
be delighted to find how easily you can make 
this money for yourselt. The details of our 
plan are most seprersing, And they’re 
yours, entirely without obligation, if you 
but send the coupon below. 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
391 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me more about your money-making plan. 
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enormous bundle of firewood, or a covey of 
children who rushed out to stare at them 
from some mud village. 

Each car was driven by a soldier with a 
guard beside him. Mr. and Mrs. Shafter 
occupied the first, while Clare, Captain 
Truchet and Lieutenant Burbank, a 
Yankee officer of the legion, followed in 
the second. At times the road became a 
mere piste, at others it rose in skillfully 
engineered curves with granite or concrete 
abutments, only to stop short and resume 
its erstwhile character of a hog wallow. 
Yet over it, Captain Truchet told them, 
all the artillery and supplies were brought. 

“Tt’s not so bad. Next year, when it is 
finished, you will be able to motor from 
Fez to Said ou Mohand’s kasbah in a 
couple of hours.” 

“‘Said ou Mohand? Who is he?” she 
asked. 

_ “He’s the caid of the Ait Mohand—the 
military head of the Ait Tseghouchene 
and all the neighboring tribes. A tremen- 
dous fighter! For a time Sidi Raho’s 
right-hand man. We pass by his kasbah a 
little way beyond Boulmane on the way 
to Engil.” 

‘But he’s not fighting now, is he?” 

*“No, he came in and made his submis- 
sion to the Sultan a couple of months ago 
after the big scrap at Tichkoukt. Said ou 
Mohand was blown up with the rest of 
them and it was more than he could stand. 
So he decided to stop fighting—for the 
time being, anyhow. That is how we got 
Boulmane and Engil. It shoved the 
French line another fifty kilometers 
farther south. Perhaps we shall see old 
Said ou Mohand as we go by. He’s 
friendly enough.” 


T SOON became apparent that they 

could not expect to get farther than Boul- 
mane that night, and it was nearly dark 
as they lumbered into the fortified mud 
town. It stood on a plateau at the end of 
a valley, surrounded by a circle of yellow- 
ish hills spotted with a scrubby growth 
that Mr. Shafter said reminded him of 
Arizona. Here the familiar dog tents of 
the Moroccans and Senegalese had been 
replaced by small conical mud huts with 
steep straw roofs. They were welcomed 
by the major in command, who apolo- 
getically offered them the hospitality of 
the bureau de renseignements, a low, bare, 
whitewashed building of the most primi- 
tive character, where they shared the 
officers’ frugal mess, slept on iron cots 
with plenty of heavy gray blankets, for 
the night was cold, and were off again at 
dawn. 

The road followed the shoulder of a 
ridge of hills bordering an irregular valley 
perhaps a third of a mile in width, spotted 
with grass tufts, thorn and cacti, and be- 
yond which rose the white drapery of the 
Middle Atlas. The road surface had 
frozen during the night but, with the 
warmth of the rising sun which now flooded 
the plain, it soon thawed and once more 
became a thick glutinous paste that clung 
dripping to the wheels of the motors, re- 
tarding their progress and frequently com- 
pelling them to stop altogether. 

Clare began to wonder whether Mrs. 
Shafter’s determination to get as close to 
the lines as possible were wise. If it were 
true that they were fighting only a few 
miles away What was to prevent a 
band of natives from creeping through 
some hidden ravine and _ surrounding 
them? If so, whence could they-summon 
help? Her eyes swept the barren stony 
hillsides, the brown, scarred plain, in vain 
for any human being. Not even a single 
head of livestock was visible. 





ND then a mile farther up the valley, 
on a slight elevation, she perceived a 
fortress-like agglomeration of square mud 
buildings with thatched roofs which 
seemed to bar the passage to the moun- 
tains. They rose in tiers from the road 
levels, each tier forming a wall or possible 
line of defense, until they culminated in a 
single, rectangular, fortress-like structure 


with crenelated whitewashed towers by, 
or through which, apparently the road 
passed. 

“The kasbah of Said ou Mohand,”’ said 
Lieutenant Truchet. 

Nearer approach revealed the fact that 
most of the windows were protected by 
iron bars, while a high wall with loopholes 
surrounded the interior inclosure. The 
valley beyond the outer barriers, which 
were composed of mud bulwarks and 
hedges of wicked-looking blue cactuses, 
flattened out into a wide stretch of rich 
red ploughed land as level as a polo field. 

From the kasbah arose a harsh barking 
of dogs, while a swarm of bareheaded chil- 
dren, in various degrees of nakedness, ap- 
peared at the turn where the road entered 
the outer walls. 


just at that moment, without warning, 
the first car containing Mr. and Mrs. 
Shafter sank gently into a mud hole up 
to its running boards. The chauffeur 
struggled vainly with it for several min- 
utes, and then got out. So did the other 
eccupants. The children came running 
up, followed by divers of the older inhabi- 
tants. The group about the car swelled to 
thirty or forty indigenes who pushed and 
pulled strenuously, but despite their 
combined efforts it refused to budge. 

“Pity we haven’t got a tractor!” re- 
marked Burbank. “‘There’s nothing to do 
but dig it out. Luckily we’ve plenty of 
time. Engil is only twenty kilometers 
away.” 

The entire population of the village 
seemed to be gathering at the roadside, 
including several fierce-looking men with 
guns. Others could be seen hastening 
down the distant hillsides and across the 
fields. All had vicious daggers stuck in 
their belts. Some of the natives, who had 
run back to the kasbah, now came back 
clearing the way for an erect, dignified old 
man, in white turban and brown-striped 
burnoose, riding proudly upon a sleekly 
groomed white mule. His feet were bare 
save for yellow slippers thrust through 
the stirrups; the mule’s saddle cloth and 
bridle were trimmed with crimson tassels. 

The newcomer reined in opposite Mr. 
and Mrs. Shafter and raised his right hand 
in the friendly gesture which is the modern 
Arab adaptation of the French military 
salute. 

‘Salaam aletkoum!’’ he said. 

The Honorable Hiram was tremen- 
dously impressed with this fine-looking 
old gentleman, particularly as the latter 
had obviously selected him, instead of the 
officers, for his greeting. ‘‘Salam-ee- 
koom!” he replied, likewise saluting. 
Clasping his hands and shaking them up 
and down, he nodded violently and added 
in a flash of inspiration: ‘‘ Heap big chief! 
Good medicine! How come!” 


GAlp OU MOHAND regarded him 
gravely, but with obvious friendliness 
and respect. Captain Truchet hastened 
to explain the situation in fluent Berber; 
then the caid addressed Mr. Shafter in 
his native tongue. 

“The caid, Said ou Mohand, wishes to 
know if you will not honor him by taking 
tea in his house,” translated Captain 
Truchet. “‘He gives you his mezrag.” 

“What sort of rag?”’ asked Mr. Shafter. 

“His mezrag—his protection. Once it 
is given, while you are here he must treat 
you as well, if not better than himself, and 
guarantee you from harm.” 

“T think a cup of tea would taste very 
nice!’’ said Mrs. Shafter. ‘‘I should be 
glad to see the inside of the house. I’ve 
no doubt it would be warmer than out 
here in the wind.” 

The caid gave a few sharp orders which 
set the children scampering toward the 
kasbah and, kicking his bare heels into the 
mule’s belly, wheeled and clattered after 
them. 

“Said ou Mohand was very much in- 
terested in your hat,” said Captain 
Truchet. “‘He had never seen one like it. 
He asked if it were not a symbol of high 
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) St. Moritz... with its beauty of brilliant colors against the whiteness of the snow . . . with its happy winter sports... . 
A St. Moritz . . . cosmopolitan .. . fashionable. Each season brings Lady Phyllis Wynslow of England x to this fairyland. 
“ 

3 The story of her beauty travels ever before her... indeed, her complexion, some have said, rivals the petals of a rose. 
. ~ 3X. For a century and a half the ladies of Lady Phyllis’ family (and in Paris, too, where it is known as “le savon des 
, élégantes”) have entrusted their fair complexions to the absolute purity of one fine, mellow soap. Yardley’s Old English 
1 Lavender. For this long time it has been giving to their skins a delicate smoothness, and a lingering fragrance, famous all 
n over the world. 3 4€ In the other Yardley products, too, Lady Phyllis has found this fresh, lovable fragrance. Eng- 
. land’s best, they are obtainable anywhere in America. “The Luxury Soap of the World,” box of three large cakes $1, or 35c 
, the cake; Old English Lavender Water, $1; Face Powder, $1; Compact, $1.25; Talc, 50c; Sachet Tablets, 2 5c; Shampoo, 1 $c 
ft. 

be the cartridge; Bath Salts, $1; Bath Dusting Powder, $1.50. Yardley, 8 New Bond Street, London; 15-19 Madison Square, 
. North, New York; also Toronto and Paris. * Out of deference to our clientele we have refrained from using actual names. 
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Perfect 
% 


For winter days, oyster stews and fish chowders, 
creamed lobster and creamed salmon —all the soups 
and creamed fish dishes—provide just the kind of 
food we need. 

But you'll never know how good these combinations 
really are till you make them with Pet Milk. The 
uniform freshness and creamy richness of every 
drop of the milk makes the best dishes even better. 







































4 tablespoons flour _ Mix the flour, salt and cayenne with a 

1 teaspoon salt little of the water to a smooth paste. Add 

for i sa it ; it to the combined milk and water, and 
ew grains Cayenne bring slowly to the boiling point, stirring 


TWA : — i“ instance, lg cup water constantly. Remove from fire and add the 
m4 | ¥% cup Pet Milk salmon, beaten egg yolks and butter. When 
ie i, Salmon cool, fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. 


\ry > Souffle 1 cup flaked salmon pot into a greased baking dish and set ina 


a ‘is CX 3 eggs pan of warm water. Bake in a moderate oven 
Fst 3 1 tablespoon butter (325°F) 45 to 50 minutes. Serve immediately. 
4 \ , sat . . 
o- l. ( Pet Milk is a/ways pure and fresh and sweet. It 
ey, : is a/ways more than twice as rich as ordinary milk. 


AKA Cy oe al The sealed can keeps it as fresh and sweet on your 
) Saw 4 on ‘ ; 
ve Ds pantry shelf as it was when it left the farm. It can 


be diluted to suit any cooking use. No matter how 
diluted it is never skimmed milk—the cream is always 
in the milk. It costs no more than ordinary milk 
—less than half as much as cream. 


Because the cream is always in the milk— 
because it is so rich—Pet Milk gives to all your 
. ee cooking the ‘‘cream and butter flavor’’ that requires 
; a lot of butter where ordinary milk is-used. 


We will be glad to send you our free booklets 
which will tell you move about the many advan- 
tages of using Pet Milk. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 


834 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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office, and whether you were a ruler or at 
any rate a man of great importance.” 

“‘T hope you told him I was,” dryly re- 
plied the Honorable Hiram. 

“TI did, in effect,” answered Captain 
Truchet. “I said you, like himself, were 
1 ruler of one of the greatest countries in 
the world. I did not refer to America be- 
cause I am quite sure that he 
has never heard of it, or, if so, 
that it means nothing to him.” 

They climbed up the unpaved 
alley that led to the gate of the 
open inclosure in which stood 
Said ou Mohand’s dwelling. 
Here they were received by a 
couple of menservants with 
shaven heads and single scalp 
lock who conducted them across 
a sort of barnyard where several 
donkeys and the white mule 
were tethered. Hens ran here 
and there, and from an adjacent 
inclosure came the discordant 
bleating of many lambs. Clare 
was conscious of eyes peering 
out at her from darkened re- 
cesses as Said ou Mohand, re- 
ceiving them upon his threshold, led the 
way across a smaller, inner court, in one 
corner of which burned an open fire, to a 
narrow oblong room with whitewashed 
walls, around which on three sides ran a 
divan raised two or three inches above the 
floor level, covered with long cushions of 
lambskin, still in their original shape, 
stuffed with wool. A brown and white 
rug lay upon the floor, cushions were piled 
upon the divan, while two grandfather 
clocks of rather elaborate design stood 
silent at one end of the room. 


EEP on your hat!” muttered Bur- 

bank. Said ou Mohand seated Mr. 
Shafter upon his right and Captain Truchet 
upon his left, while Mrs. Shafter, Clare and 
Burbank found places against the oppo- 
site wall. The host clapped his hands and 
the two menservants reappeared, each 
staggering under the weight of a huge cir- 
cular tray of chiseled copper on which 
stood teapots, samovars, a bowl contain- 
ing an enormous cone of loaf sugar, an 
array of tall glasses, and a little wooden 
hammer. The tea itself was brought in a 
white napkin, tied up in a bundle, while 
another held freshly cut mint. Mrs. 
Shafter and Clare watched curiously the 
process of tea making, as their host untied 
the bundle, smelled it and, removing a 
handful or two, smelled it again. Appar- 
ently satisfied, he selected the proper 
quantity and poured it into a pot; next 
opened the package of mint, rubbed the 
leaves between his palms, smelled them 
and placed them in another. Then with 
the aid of the hammer he knocked off from 
the sugar cone several large pieces a couple 
of inches in diameter and placed them in 
each pot. 

Meanwhile a woman servant had been 
fanning the live coals on a brazier on 
which the teakettle was standing. She 
now at a sign from her master filled the 
pots with boiling water. Clare sensed .that 
the crucial moment was at hand. Said ou 
Mohand filled several glasses from each 
pot, tasted them, put them back, tried 
again, and finally, the mixture being to 
his taste, filled all the glasses. 

Lieutenant Burbank drank with a loud 
whistling sound, while Captain Truchet, 
smacking his lips loudly, complimented 
their host on his tea’s remarkable aroma. 


OU must drink three glasses or he’l! 
be insulted,” Burbank informed the 
party sotto voce. 

The tea disposed of, a barefooted negress 
entered with a tray of cigarettes. She 
wore heavy brass rings upon her ankles 
and in her ears, a strip of blue foulard 
wound about her head, and her outer 
skirt was bundled up about her waist and 
tied with a colored scarf. Through the 
arched doorway Clare could see in the 
court outside a young woman suckling a 
baby. Her features were small and not 
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unpleasant, but to the trim American girl 
she appeared fat and frowzy. The small 
blue mark in the middle of her forehead 
showed that she had borne a male child. 
Mr. Shafter, who was suspicious of 
Arab tobacco, took a cherished cigar from 
his: waistcoat pocket and offered it to his 
host. Said ou Mohand, who was not a 
sufficiently strict religionist to be above 
smoking, eating meat and drinking a little 
wine on occasion, received it 
with appreciation. The four 
males smoked in silence. After 
the lapse of an appropriate in- 
terval Said ou Mohand ad- 
dressed the guest of honor. 


HE caid Said ou Mo- 

hand,” translated Captain 
Truchet, ‘‘desires to know 
whence you come.” 

“Rome,” replied Mr. Shafter. 

Said ou Mohand pondered; 
his expression brightened; he 
nodded. ‘Now I understand,” 
he said solemnly. ‘‘You are a 
true Roumi. A long, long time 
ago, that race of warriors swept 
over this land. They wore hats 
like yours, save that they were 
of brass and of gold. Yours is very beau- 
tiful. May I be permitted to touch it?” 

Mr. Shafter removed his derby and Said 
ou Mohand examined it in greatest detail. 
The cabalistic signs stamped in gold in- 
side its roof obviously filled him with awe. 
“Made expressly for Walsh & Spratt,” it 
read; “3-5 Central Square, Rome. Dust- 
proof.” 

“Tt is a talisman to keep off evil 
spirits!”” he remarked knowingly to Cap- 
tain Truchet. 

“Yes,” replied the captain. “It de- 
flects all bullets, spear thrusts, and blows 
from either sword or dagger.” 

Said ou Mohand gazed upon it hungrily. 

“Why don’t you give it to him—the 
label, I mean?” asked Mrs. Shafter. “It 
won’t cost you anything.” 

“That’s an idea too!’”’ acquiesced the 
Honorable Hiram. “Hey!” he addressed 
the erstwhile lord of the Tseghouchene. 
““Heap good boy! Give me back my hata 
minute!’’ Reaching inside the ancient 
derby he pulled out the label and handed 
it to his host. ‘‘Keep it!’ he said grandly. 
“Tt’s yours!” 

Astonishment and gratitude were de- 
picted upon the noble features of the caid 
Said ou Mohand. “Truly! Does the 
great Roumi give me his charm? May the 
blessing of Allah be upon him! What can 
I do?” He clapped his hands again. A 
moment later the servants came running. 
“Kill thou a sheep!” he directed. ‘‘And 
chickens—many chickens! Build up the 
fires. Prepare for our lord Roumi a diffa.”’ 

“*He is ordering a feast—what you call, 
in the States, a barbecue.” 

““How long does it take?” asked Mrs. 
Shafter. 

“Three or four hours.” 

EAVENS! That won’t do!” she 

protested. ‘Tell him we can’t wait. 
We must hurry on to Engil! Tell him 
that we are looking for our only son.” 

“He would be greatly offended,” 
warned Captain Truchet. “Anyhow, we 
cannot go on until they have dug out the 
motors.” 

Before long the clatter of culinary prep- 
aration could be heard in the court out- 
side, and a strong odor of singed feathers 
drifted in. ‘The caid Said ou Mohand de- 
sires to know if your women would like to 
visit his women,” said Captain Truchet. 
‘*He has intimated to me that perhaps the 
men might like to be by themselves for 
a while.” 

“‘T’ve got a couple more cigars in the 
motor,” suggested the Honorable Hiram. 
** Anyhow we might look around a bit be- 
fore we ‘join the ladies.’”’ 

The caid, followed by Mr. Shafter and 
the two officers, led the way. The party 
descended through the narrow passage- 
ways of the kasbah until they reached the 
open hillside. Below them the valley 
flowed northward, a broad dun-colored 








































When seasons change and _ store 
windows are vivid with beautiful 
clothes, it is not always the dress or 
suit which makes your heart throb 
with longing—it is the color. 


You have clothes at home which 
would look just as good when tinted 
or dyed the latest shades. Just use 
Diamond Dyes and follow the direc- 
tions on the envelope and you can 
have a thrilling array of up-to-the- 
minute clothes. It is so easy and Dia- 
mond Dyes cost only 15c. 


Diamond Dyes 


Dip to TINT — Boil to DYE 


A New Dress for a Few Cents 


Big Dye and Tint 
Book — FREE! 

A valuable book, ‘‘Color Craft,’’ free 
and postpaid, if you write. Full of pic- 
tures and suggestions for dyeing and 
tinting dozens of things at home. To be 


sure of a copy clip this coupon now: 
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Burlington, Vermont 


Please send Color Craft. the big illustrated 
book on home dyeing and tinting - free 
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Summer es, 
Poultry Houses 


Material comes Plan-Cut, 
ready to erect. Build your- 
self and save money. Simple 
directions easy to follow. 

» Tell us what you are inter- 
ested in, and get 1928 prices. 


GordonVanii ne 
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BuyDirectfrom Mill-WholesalePrices! J 


Get our low wholesale prices before you build. We furnish all 
lumber cut to plan at mill; complete plans free with order. High- 
est quality guaranteed. "Machine- -sawing saves you 30% labor 
Plan-Cut gives you strongest, 
tightest, warmest, storm-proof construction. One guaran- 
teed price covers all materials according to specifications. 


Distinctive Homes—Many Built-In Conveniences 
These homes are designed by skilled architects. Over 100 
plans to select from. Many built-in convenience features, 
kitchen-cabinets, linen-closets, clothes-chutes, fireplaces, 
etc. We ship direct to your station and guarantee safe 
No extras—you know cost of completed house 
Over 200,000 satisfied customers. 








“The Stratford” 
5 rooms, bath, 
fireplace. 
Materials Plan-Cut. 
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Write for 140-Page Book 


Shows photos, floor plans, specifica- 
tions of 100 distinctive homes— 
Colonial, English, Spanish, Amer- 
ican, etc. Tells all about PLAN- 
CUT and its savings. Also ask for 
Garages, Summer Cottages, Barns 
and Poultry Houses. 
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ND your moth worries. Use 
Fly-Tox. Be contented, certain, 
sure that moths are not feasting on the 
clothes you stored away. Use Fly-Tox. 
Protect your garments. Spray woolens, 
felt, feathers, furs, carpets, upholstery. 
Fly-Tox kills moths. Make safety 
sure. Spray closets, chests, boxes. 


Fly-Tox is the scientific insecticide 
developed at Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research by Rex 
Fellowship. 
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Corns Vanish 


after this amazing liquid 


Acts like an anaesthetic 
Stops pain in 3 seconds 


NSTANTLY and at once, you can wear 

tight shoes, dance, walk in comfort. 

Then soon the corn or callus shrivels up and 
loosens. 

You peel it off like dead skin. 
gerous paring. 

Professional dancers by the score use this remark- 
able method. Acts instantly, like a local anaesthetic. 
Doctors approve it. Removes the whole corn, besides 
stopping pain at once. 

Ask your druggist for ‘‘Gets-It.”” Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Works alike on any corn or callus— 
old or new, hard or soft. 
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— isd} Have Fun 
és 26° 4. Making Money 
ee ing it. We show you how, we furnish 
everything necessary on an easy basis. 


Costs Nothing to learn about our plan; 


all details are given you 
free. Write today for beautifully illustrated idea 
book telling all about our methods which have made 
so many women independent. Learn how easy it is 
to make from $10 to $25 per week in the most delight- 
ful home work you can imagine. 


Don’t miss this opportunity! Write Now. It’s FREE 
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river confined between banks of greenish 
hills, until it lost itself in a blue haze. 
Along it Mr. Shafter could trace the irreg- 
ular course of the piste by which they had 
come. But to his surprise there was now 
only one motor where formerly there had 
been two. The second car, he was in- 
formed, had gone back to Boulemane for a 
pulley. 

“That means we shall be stuck here 
until afternoon,” mourned Burbank. 
“However, we can easily make the run to 


* Engil by dark.” 


“Tt will give you an opportunity to take 
part in an Arab feast,” said Captain 
Truchet. ‘“‘It is an experience worth 
having—once. The cooking is excellent.” 

“‘T guess I can handle my share when 
the time comes. This mountain air makes 
me hungry,” opined Mr. Shafter. 

““*Handle’ is the right word,” agreed 
Burbank. ‘One eats with one’s fingers, 
and uses only one hand—the right. To 
use the left would be an insult.” 

As they neared the kasbah on their way 
back, Said ou Mohand gave orders to 
hurry along the diffa. Mr. Shafter found 
his wife and Clare in a sort of open kitchen 
watching two negresses preparing the 
couscous. 

“How did you like the harem?”’ in- 
quired Mr. Shafter. 


T WAS really rather pathetic!” an- 

swered Clare. ‘‘The rooms were just 
bare whitewashed cells, with nothing what- 
everonthewalls. There were two or three 
middle-aged women sitting around with 
a negro nurse and a couple of children, and 
when we went in they got up and came 
over to us and began feeling of our dresses 
and jewelry without so much as saying a 
word.” 

“Didn’t you see any harem beauties?” 
asked Hiram. 

““The only one who is in the least at- 
tractive,” answered Clare, “‘is that young 
woman nursing the baby. You saw her 
loitering around outside while we were 
having tea? She is evidently the favorite 
wife. But I shouldn’t call her pretty ex- 
actly. She’s too fat and not over clean. 
But the baby’s terribly cute!” 

Said ou Mohand, who had reappeared 
draped in a burnoose of white silk over a 
rose-colored caftan, motioned to them, 
that it was time to eat and the party now 
returned to the room adjoining the inner 
court and once more took their places 
upon the divans, between which a flat 
taboret about three inches in height had 
been placed. This time Said ou Mohand 
did ‘not sit down, but stood modestly near 
the doorway taking general charge of the 
proceedings. 

First, a negress brought in a steaming 
bowl of thick soup which she placed on the 
taboret, while another filled a cup for each 
guest. Captain Truchet made a depreca- 
tory gesture in the direction of the caid. 

“Won’t you join us?” inquired the 
Honorable Hiram fraternally. 

Said ou Mohand smiled, showing his 
teeth, and made a polite reply. ‘‘He says,” 
translated Captain Truchet, “‘that he 
hopes the food will be to your taste.” 

It was. Beyond question the soup was 
delicious. 


HE cups and bowl were now removed, 

and a moment later the menservants 
came in from the outer court carrying be- 
tween them a large brass tray which they 
set down upon the taboret: Around the 
edge of the tray was a wide border of rice 
which served as a retaining wall for the 
gravy, while in the center was heaped a 
pile of steaming ribs and joints, topped by 
the head of a sheep, still containing its 
white and glassy eyes. No napkins, knives 
or forks were provided. 

And now Said ou Mohand came forward 
and, kneeling down, pulled back the sleeve 
of his burnoose. Thrusting his right hand 
into the smoking pile of meat, he dex- 
terously wrenched off a succulent morsel. 
This he tasted and then held to the mouth 
of the Honorable Hiram, who had no 
choice but to consume what was left of it. 
The others—perhaps regarding it as the 


lesser of two evils—now mustered up 
enough courage to plunge in their own 
hands. Clare found that she could ac- 
complish nothing without using both, and 
Captain Truchet said something by way 
of explanation for her bad manners to the 
caid, who nodded and, to show that there 
was no ill feeling, selected for her a large 
and particularly greasy bone. 

The remains of the sheep having been 
borne out, a platter of chicken was brought 
in. There were three kinds of chicken— 
roast chicken with potatoes, boiled chicken 
in a highly spiced sauce with peppers, and 
a sort of fricassee with a gray sauce con- 
taining raisins. 


HE final dish was the inevitable 

couscous, a sweet pudding of ground 
maize mixed with raisins, conical in shape, 
and powdered with cinnamon. Said ou 
Mohand stuck his hand into the pyramid, 
pulled out a handful and juggled it in his 
palm until it had assumed globular form. 
Then, balancing it on the nail of his 
thumb, he flipped it backward with great 
accuracy into his open mouth. None of 
the others was able to vie with him in this, 
and they ended by eating from out of their 
hands. To their great relief, at the con- 
clusion of the meal the negresses re- 
appeared carrying brass pitchers and bowls 
of water, with soap and towels for washing 
the hands and face. 

“TI believe we’re going to have tea 
again!’’ exclaimed Clare. “I couldn’t 
swallow another drop!”’ The negresses 
were, in fact, again bringing in the brass 
tray containing the tea things. 

“Three more cups,”’ whispered Bur- 
bank, ‘‘or off go our heads!” 

Said ou Mohand had just started to 
crack the sugar cone with his little mallet 
when a tumult of excitement broke out in 
the court and an attendant thrust his 
head through the doorway and shouted 
something to the caid, who rose quickly 
to his feet. 

“‘There’s an airplane coming down,” 
translated Truchet. The drumming of the 
machine was clearly audible just above 
the kasbah. ‘Such a thing has never hap- 
pened here before.”’ 

Said ou Mohand hastily assisted his 
guests up a ladder and through a hole to 
the roof of the kasbah. Indubitably the 
plane was about to alight. It circled 
lower and lower and Clare could see that 
it held two passengers beside the pilot. 
One of them was a French officer, the 
other a private, his head swathed in 
bandages. 

“Must be in trouble,” declared Bur- 
bank. “It’s got a blessé on board, evi- 
dently. He can’t be badly hurt because 
he’s sitting up.” 

“‘T do believe it’s Robert!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Shafter. ‘“‘My poor, poor boy!” 


XII 


OBERT had been carried back to the 

base camp at Talzent on a stretcher, 
and next day was brought down under 
convoy to the outpost of ‘‘ Des Cascades,”’ 
the terminus of the military motor road. 
Here, after spending the night, he was 
placed in an auto sanitaire and taken to 
Ifkern, fifty kilometers south of Boule- 
mane. 

In spite of the rough traveling, his 
wound gave him no pain, and already the 
two days’ rest after the incessant fighting 
of the past four months had worked a 
miracle in his condition. His head no 
longer even ached, and lying in the motor 
ambulance gave him a sense of luxurious 
idleness which was tainted only by the 
consciousness that his wound really 
amounted to very little and that probably, 
after being examined by the meédecin- 
major at Engil, he would be ordered back 
into the line. 

The road beyond Ifkern proved to be in 
such excellent condition that the auto 
sanitaire reached Engil before noon. 
Robert, swinging gayly along on a pair of 
crutches, reported to the médecin-major, 
who gave one look at his already rapidly 
healing wound and ordered the leg re- 
bandaged. 
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OU should write for this book— it is 
yours FREE, Learn how Lane Bryant 
specially designed sizes for stout women 
and misses will bring you, too, a new 
beauty and becomingness. 
In this book you will see the correct 
new styles sold in Lane Bryant’s seven 
great retail stores—the styles selected by 


New York’s Fifth Avenue shoppers. 


Write for your free copy of this Style Book. See 
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ring to you. It shows everything a woman wears 
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Read and Heed the 
Tycos 


Fever Thermometer 

The advance warning 
of a change of temper- 
ature should never be 
neglected. A Tycos 
Fever Thermometer should 
be instantly available in 
every home, ready to tell 
whether the “hot” feel- 
ing which Jane com- 
plains of is just a cold or 
something more serious. 


Tycos 
FEVER THERMOMETERS 


are the same reliable 

thermometers carried by 

physicians everywhere. 

For sale at the druggists’. 
Send for free booklet, 

“‘Childhood, Youth and 

Old Age.” 
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EE this in your dealer’s window soon—Mary Eaton, 
By etree musical-comedy favorite, showing you how 
to make up a lovely new Paris-designed model into a 
charming Peter Pan dress in 45 minutes. ; 

Peter Pan makes up so beautifully. The new Spring 
designs—straight from the leading artists of France— 
are beautiful reflections of the latest Parisian trends. 

The colors are entrancing—brilliant, clear hues the 
sun can’t change and repeated washings only make 
lovelier—guaranteed not to run or fade. 

GUARANTEE: "We will replace any garment 
made of genuine PETER PAN if it fades.” 

Peter Panisa fabric you'll love,asmooth, 
. evenweave of fine, combed yarnswith 20 

to 30morethreads totheinch thanother 
fabrics. You just knowit will stand hard 
wear—and the quality never varies. 
Be sure towriteforyouR Samples today. 
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Rids Your Feet of 


Aches and Pains 


lf your feet distress you after any unu- 
sual exertion, such as working, walking, 
standing, hiking, golfing, or dancing, you 
can get immediate relief by massaging 
your feet with Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm. 
(hey will be so completely revived, re- 
treshed, strengthened and comforted in 
a few minutes, that you will be able to 
be on your feet hours longer without 
the slightest discomfort. 

Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm is famous for its re- 
narkable curative, revitalizing and pain-allaying 
vittues. It is delightfully soothing, cooling, heal- 
ing. It stimulates the skin, casts off impurities, 
ceps the muscles and tissues healthy. Reduces 
swollen feet and ankles. Relieves corns, callouses 
and bunions; dispels foot odors. 

Atall drug, shoe and dept. stores—35c per jar. 


Dr Scholls 
Foot Balm 


Write for free sample to The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 





World’s Largest Manufacturers of Arch Supports, 
Foot Comfort Appliances and Foot Remedies 


“You'll be walking on it tomorrow!” 
he remarked. ‘Take care of it yourself 
after this. You can discard your crutches 
whenever you feel like it. Report to 
battalion headquarters immediately.” 

“Immediately !” 

It was even worse than he had expected! 
Must he turn right around and go jolting 
back over the rough piste into the moun- 
tains again? He was inno hurry to report 
to headquarters. 

Across the road in the aviation field a 
squad of men were pushing a big Bleriot 
out of the hangar—an ambulance auto, 
with padded seats for doctor and patient. 
Some fellow would have a cinch! 

“Where’s it going?’’ he asked them. 

“Fez,” replied the youngest. ‘‘The 
major is flying down. Wish you were 
going?” 

“T do that!” grinned Robert. 


E FOUND the major at a table in his 
boxlike office a hundred yards farther 
on. He was talking on the telephone, and 
Robert could not avoid overhearing the 
conversation, which seemed to be with 
headquarters at Fez. Some officers, ap- 
parently, had started from Boulmane that 
morning for Engil, and their auto had got 
mired on the way. Fez wanted them to go 
back to Boulmane and wait for something 
or other. 

“Out, out! Trés bien, mon général!’ said 
the major, automatically raising his un- 
occupied hand in a half salute, then hang- 
ing up the receiver. 

Robert saluted in full. ‘‘I am Dooley, 
Légionnaire 27,841, Deuxiéme Classe, of 
Compagnie Montée 
‘B.’ I was sent 
down from Talzent 
wounded. The 
médecin-major or- 
dered me to report 
at once.” 

The major 
opened a blotter, 
deliberately re- 
moved a sheet 
of paper from < 
it and, eying ip 
Robert sharply, 
inquired his 
true name 
and place of birth. 
“How old were you 
when youenlisted ?”’ 

“Seventeen years 
and ten months, 
mon major.” 

“Did you have the consent of your 
parents when you enlisted?” 

““No, mon major.”’ Robert had turned 
cold. What was the significance of these 
questions that had not been asked before? 

The major blotted the paper and placed 
it inside the covers. ‘‘ Bien!’ he said. 
“In that case you are discharged from the 
Légion Etrangére. You will receive your 
papers upon application to the company 
offices. You have also been recommended 
for the Croix de Guerre, by Major Gas- 
pard—‘ with palms.’”’ He leaned forward 
quickly, for Robert had gone white. He 
turned his gesture into a handshake. “I 
congratulate you, mon brave. Sit down. 
I forgot that you had been wounded.” 

Robert groped his way to a bench. 
Gosh! What could it all mean? 


“4 7OUR parents are here,” went on the 

major. ‘Tonight they will be in 
Boulmane. I am just starting to Fez, par 
avion, and will take you along with me. 
Le diable! Orderly, fetch a glass of cognac! 
The légionnaire has fainted!” 


Robert, strapped into the padded seat 
of the Bleriot, felt, as well as saw, the 
white buildings of the post in their brown- 
green setting drop and swim away be- 
neath them. '‘ His head had room for only 
a single thought. In less than half an 
hour he would see his mother! The tears 
started and dried on his cheeks. And dad; 
good old dad—he’d see him too. How 
was Clare? They would bring news of 
her, he supposed. Was it possible that he 
would see her in two or three weeks? 





They had flown about twenty minutes 
when the pilot turned and shouted some- 
thing to the major. ‘‘The fuselage! Oil 
connection—loose!’’ he bellowed. ‘‘We 
must make a landing.” 

They were in mid-air above a tangled 
terrain of narrow ravines, stark cliffs and 
rocky hillsides covered with stunted trees. 
As well try to make a landing on the 
Woolworth Building! The major was 
craning his head over the side, peering 
downward through a pair of field glasses. 
He shouted something to the pilot, who: 
nodded, and they dipped again toward the 
purple-yellow plain. 


T THE apex of the valley a rectangular 
reddish-black spot was rising swiftly 
toward them. The jumble of yellow cubes 
beside it Robert recognized as a native 
village. As they swept toward the earth 
Robert could see the inhabitants running 
out into the open to get an unimpeded 
view of the plane. Their white burnooses 
made them look like white ants with larger 
black ants mixed in among them. On the 
highest roof of all stood a group, only one 
of which was in white. 

“The kasbah of Said ou Mohand,” the 
major informed him. “He is all right.” 

They roared over the roof at a distance 
of a couple of hundred feet, and Robert 
was able to identify the uniforms of 
French officers. At least two of the other 
onlookers were women in European cos- 
tume. Beyond the kasbah, a quarter of a 
mile down the valley, a big motor stood 
empty in the middle of the road. Another, 
with two men on the front seat, was creep- 
ing toward it along 
the piste. The pilot, 
dropping lower and 
lower, shut off the 
engine, circled the 
field, and made a 
neat landing on a 
putting green of 
young wheat which 
was just thrusting 
upward through the 
flat rich soil. The 
jar jerked loose the 
oil pipe, which 
spurted like a small 
whale. The pilot 
leaned over and 
shut it off. 

“Just in time!” 
he said, regarding 
it reproachfully. ‘‘I 
can make the repa- 
ration in a few moments—but it might 
have caused trouble for us!”’ 

The natives were rushing across the 
field. ‘‘We had better explain to the 
caid why we are trespassing,”’ advised 
the major. ‘“‘I fancy that that is he now, 
on the white mule.” 


HE crowd parted to let Said ou Mo- 

hand come galloping through. Save 
that he had no sword in his hand he looked 
exactly as he had when Robert had last 
seen him five months before on the plateau 
the night of the attack on Tichkoukt. 

“Tf the old beggar gets onto who I am it 
will be all over but the flowers!” thought 
Robert, slumping down in his seat. 

The caid seemed in excellent humor, 
however, and returned the major’s salute 
with affability. ‘“‘ Allah has sent guests to 
me from the skies!” he declared. ‘‘I give 
you my mezrag. A great lord of the 
Roumis is here, for whom a diffa is pre- 
pared. Come and eat.” 

The major, assisted by the pilot, lifted 
Robert from the plane and, since the 
plowed earth was too soft for crutches, 
half carried him to the road while Said 
ou Mohand clattered on ahead. 

“It is necessary that we partake of his 
hospitality,” said the major. ‘He has 
only just made his submission. The 
Tseghouchene are a wild lot and the Ait 
Mohand the wildest of all. But we have 
nothing to fear. His word once given is 
inviolate.” 

With now and then a hand from the 
major, Robert hobbled along as fast as he 
could up the lanes to the kasbah. They 
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ABC FABRICS 


You will receive samples of the actual pat- 
terns and color combinations originated by 
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Designers, Stylists, Masters of the Mode 
for colors and pattern-effects, from which 
to create their Masterpieces in Dress. 
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Style Masters Use 


No matter where you live you can get any 
ABC FABRIC in the latest, last-minute 
mode as determined by the world’s great- 
est style authorities if you mail the coupon 
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New! A Crystal Tree 


You Can Make of Sealing Wax 


EAUTIFUL little 

trees in colored 
glass effects are the 
newest note in in- 
terior decoration. 
At first they were 
imported and you 
could get them only 
in smart shops. But 
now you can actual- 
ly make them your- 
self from Denni- 
son’s Sealing Wax 
and Crepe Paper. 


You will be amazed to see what lovely, fairy-like 
effects you can produce with such simple materials. 
You can make many different trees—short ones with 
quaint, twisted trunks and tall slender ones with sway- 
ing branches, all with odd little shining leaves that 
look as though they had been spun from colored glass. 


Instructions for Making—10 cents 


All the needed materials may be had at your local 
stationery, department or drug store where Dennison’s 
goods are sold, also a booklet containing instructions 
for making Crystal Trees and dozens of other deco- 
rative objects of Sealing Wax. Or send the coupon 


with 10 cents for the booklet by mail. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 1-Q 

Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me the booklet “Sealing Wax 
Craft” with instructions for making 
Crystal Trees. I enclose 10 cents. 


Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 
books? Check those you want and enclose 10c for each. 





see Crepe Paper Flowers  —__......... Weaving Paper Rope 
, oe Crepe Paper Costumes... Table Decorations 
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“Dancing with a corn is like attempting 
a trans-Atlantic flight with a grand 
piano. Let Bluesjay check your excess 
toe-baggage.”” 

So writes the charming Dorothy 
Dilley, who is starred in the new 
Broadway hit, “ Take the Air.” 


Bluesjay has been starred for 28 
years as the safest and gentlest way 
toremoveacorn. The “longest run” 
of any corn-remover . . . and going 
stronger than ever. To its millions 
of friends, the new Bluesjay offers 
some pleasant surprises. A creamy-white pad 
instead of the old-style blue one. A more flex- 
ible disc and an improved package. Now at 
all drug stores. For calluses and bunions use 
Bluesjay Bunion and Callus Plasters. 
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Blue-jay 
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An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years “Phillips Milk of Magnesia” has had the unqualified 
endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia”’ is an efficient Antacid, Laxative, and Corrective. 


Always insist upon genuine 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia. emand 


es tee ee & HILLIPS Milk 
of Magnesia 


The Charles H. Phillips Chemical 
Co. and its predecessor Charles H. 
THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Phillips since 1875. 





found the caid in the courtyard ordering, 
amidst wild excitement, the wholesale ex- 
ecution of chickens. Their headless bodies 
seemed to be flopping about everywhere; 
and, squatting in a circle around a flat 
bowl the size of a baby’s bathtub, a house 
party of Berbers was regaling itself on the 
remnants of a sheep. So busily were they 
cccupied in the joys of mastication—both 
gustatory and audible—that they paid no 
attention to the newcomers. 

Robert pushed his way through the 
crowd to the inner yard. 

A woman with a baby in her arms was 
standing in the shadow of the arch. At 
sight of him she stepped back out of sight, 
but not before he had recognized her. 

‘“*‘Aisha!’’ he 
cried. 


a 7 


shall carry it in my heart always. Your 
country is one of the finest on God’s green 
footstool. Stick to the French! They’re 
all right!”” He turned to the caid. ‘As 
for my old friend and brother, Say-it- 
with-Mutton—or whatever his name is— 
he’s acorker. He’d make a hit anywhere. 
I’d run him for Congress in a minute if 
he’d come out to our district.” He gave 
his friend and brother a smile of real 
warmth. 


““FTXELL him we all think he’s a peach! 

That we hope to come back some- 
time—maybe; and that we’d like to have 
him visit us—also maybe! But no fooling, 
he’s a great old skate. Thank him a lot! 
Heap big chief! E 
Pluribus Unum! 





UT she had al- 

ready vanished. 
It was a terrible dis- 
illusionment. Could 
that slattern have 
been Aisha! Any- 
how it was a relief 
to know that she 


The fast 
Gold (oin of Love 


By ALEXANDRA GIFFORD 


Vive la France! 
And Allah akbar!” 
From the court- 
yard behind Said ou 
Mohand arose a tu- 
multuous and plain- 
tive bleating. Clare 
looked at Robert. 
Was it possible 


had managed to . i that this bronzed, 
find her way home; ‘- richer —for poorer! lean-faced youth 
that, after all, she overty 


was suffering from 
no greater misfor- 
tune than that into 


which she had origi- riches of your life 
nally been born. Into another heart. I never 
She must have been 


k 
carrying her child ged 


while she had been 
fighting beside her 
husband at Tich- 
koukt. ‘‘Robert! 
Oh, Robert!” 

He caught his 
breath and turned. 
**Mother!”’ Heheld 


Stands in the way at last for 
you and me 
Since you have poured the 


That I could quail at facing 
want with you; 
I've always thought that 
poverty would be 
A finely flavored challenge 
to a wife. 


For richer—for poorer!” 


had sat on her back 
porch playing the 
ukulele only last 
summer; the one 
who had made such 
a pitiful attempt to 
sing that night at 
her mother’s party? 
‘‘Ba-a! Ba-a! 
Ba-a-a!’’ came from 
the inclosure. 
Their eyes met 
and they smiled. 
Thechauffeur threw 
on the gas, the car 
roared, and the 


her tight, all tangled Dear, I pray crowd stampeded 
up in the crutches Give not the last gold coin of for safety. 

as she was. ‘“‘Why, love away. Said ou Mohand 
dad!—then it was 


you I saw on the 
roof!” 

Mr. Shafter swal- 
lowed several times 
with great rapidity. 
It was no use. Pull- 
ing out his hand- 
kerchief, the Honor- 
able Hiram made a 
queer noise like a 
whinny and then 
began to blow his 
nose. “I was just 


day, 





Spare me just one, that it 
may feed us both; 
Then I may live to cherish 
and to hold 

Only your poverty, your 
hunger, cold, 

And dream you come once 
more in wealth some 


To find and feed me. Sol 
plight my troth. 


raised his hand in 
benediction. ‘‘ Ye 
are of my people!” 
he declared. ‘All 
that I have is yours! 
May the blessing of 
Allah go with you!” 


STHEY started, 
Robert turned 
for a last look at the 
kasbah of Said ou 
Mohand. On the 
highest roof, mo- 








a damned old fool, 
son!’’ he stam- 
mered. ‘‘You can go to college if you 
want to. Anything—I don’t care, so 
long’s you come home!” 

“We've got one more surprise for you,” 
said his mother a few moments later. 
“Clare and Mrs. Vernon have been spend- 
ing the winter in Morocco. We ran into 
them the other day in Fez. Yes, she’s here 
too! Right over there!” 


The caid Said ou Mohand stood at the 
door of his kasbah bidding farewell to the 
great lord of the Roumis and to the latter’s 
son, whom Allah had sent him from the 
skies. A big touring car panted in the 
roadway, and on its back seat Robert sat 
between his mother and Clare, holding a 
hand of each. The entire voting list of 
the Ait Mohand, if not of the Ait Tseg- 
houchene, was jammed tight between mud 
wall and mud guard. 


AID OU MOHAND shook hands with 

his departing guests, kissing the back 
of his own hand each time. Already he 
had bestowed upon the great Roumi a long 
knife in a scabbard of silver filigree bound 
with velvet, a moukala or flintlock rifle, a 
beautiful striped burnoose, a horse pistol, 
- dried carcass of a sheep and the tail of 
a fox. 

The Honorable Hiram waved his arms 
at the bank of faces. ‘‘Citizens of the 
Middle Atlas! I thank you for the won- 
derful reception you have given me; I 


tionless against the 
sunset, stood a de- 
jected figure holding a baby on one arm 
while she shaded her eyes with the other. 

“IT wonder who that woman is,” said 
Clare. ‘I noticed her in the courtyard. 
She seems so—I don’t know! Not un- 
happy exactly, but resigned!” 

Once outside the walls they stopped for 
a moment to adjust the rugs. ‘‘ Just wait 
till I light a cigar,” said the Honorable 
Hiram. “‘You know I’m darn sorry to 
leave that old feller. I’ve been thinking— 
how would you like to extend our trip a 
little, and go on and see the rest of 
Morocco—and Algeria and Tunis—and 
then cross over by boat to Sicily, maybe; 
and work back to Paris by way of Italy? 
I’d like to give Rome, Italy, the once- 
over! Robert needs a rest, and Clare and 
her mother don’t want to go home yet. And 
there’s quite a lot of things yet to see here 
in Morocco—I’d kind of like to meet the 
Sultan ——’”’ 

“Why, Hiram Shafter!”’ admonished 
his wife. 

“Yes, I would. This is a real oppor- 
tunity! What do you say, Clare?” 

The girl glanced first at Mrs. Shafter, 
then at her son. ‘‘Whatever Robert 
wants!”’ she answered softly. 

“‘Well, home sounds good to me!”’ he 
declared. ‘I think that house on Hillside 
Avenue would be pretty nice.” 

“So do I!” agreed Clare. 


THE END 
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THE BLUE ROOM BY EDGAR W. JENNEY 


us ee WW suggestions OY your ca. 


ITH gifted hand this emi- 

nent decorator here portrays 
the fine fundamentals of successful 
living rooms. The interior architec- 
ture is Louis XV, so he matches the 
period in Karpen furniture, known 
forauthenticstyleand valueinevery 
pricerange. The fabricsonthelarger 


pieces set the dominant color, vivid 


yet cool, for repetition in mould- 


ings and draperies. For contrast, 
the occasional chair inspires the 
warm and subdued tones of the rug. 
Intimate grouping and luxurious 
comfort lend the charm of friend- 
liness. Karpen furniture makes the 
room —as it can in your home, 
whatever your theme and budget. 


THE KARPEN 
NAMEPLATE MARKS 
FURNITURE OF 
INTRINSIC WORTH 


Illustrating Karpen Pieces 
Sofa 938 —Large Chair 939 — 
Small Chair 940 — Side Table 
941— Small Commode 942. 


* 


Wail this ‘éotpar 
foe thin Naa 
Interior Decoration 
Booklet 


eavcnccsessccccccscscoscsessnscnescoseseassecss sesceessnessenecesesoes 


“Beautiful Interiors” is its title. 
Illustrated in full color by Edgar 
W. Jenney. Written interestingly, 
simply. With countless ideas to 
adapt to your home. Mail this 
coupon now, with ten cents in 
stamps for mailing costs, to S. 
Karpen & Bros., 801 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; 37th and Broad- 
way, New York; or 180 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco. 


CITY AND STATE 
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beige, particularly chic with another neutral shade, lean- f Th 
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there 
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In every pair the exclusive Dura-foot gives still 
additional durability—service wear from even che 
sheerest dress chiffons. 


From hundreds of possible colors they have selected 
those that will be accepted by the truly smart... THE REALSILK FASHION 


COMMITTEE 


Lapy Ecrrton, famous Paris designer, who is head 
of the house of Paul Caret 

Exinor. Patterson, 4 favorite in society and with 
theatre goers who saw her as the Nun in**The Miracle” 


For blues and blacks—the new Noisette or Gorge 
de Pigeon . . . Gazelle and Praline for green and 
beige . . . And Touquet, delicate as moonlight, for 
your greys and evening shades... 
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The new color selections of the Realsilk Fashion 
Committee are now being shown by our Representa- 
tives in your community. If you are not being called 


pterstints 
sceomenassas ance 


In addition, nineteen other lovely shades to com- Karnenmve Hanvorn, formerly of Harper's Bazar and 


piste the che aN: ook rd aban / upon regularly, we shall feel privileged to arrange 
ts Neysa McMeEIn, famous artist and authority on color for you a special showing—without obligation, of 
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woman on the American Stage” Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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World's largest Manufacturers of a | / . | | KO 250 branch offices in the United 
Silk Hosiery and makers of Fine 


States and Canada. Consult 


Lingerie HOS tit 8 AY "phone directory for your local office - 


And, with almost incredible speed, the newest that 
is also the smartest reaches you in Realsilk hosiery 
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(yoy Be. T IS a surprising fact that very few people really 
a fei understand how to place their furniture correctly, 
1 





#41 beauty in so many rooms. In living rooms par- 
q ss) ticularly, where the arranging of the furniture has 
» to be carefully managed in order to achieve a final effect 
of beauty, so many fail for lack of knowledge relating to 
© such simple matters as the positions which should be given 
the table and desk, the davenport and chairs, the bookcases 
| and the piano, and other pieces, so that friendliness and dis- 
; tinction may result. 

The more complicated problems of furniture placing, such 
as the need for balance, the handling of wall spaces, the un- 
derstanding of proportion, the desirability for coziness or 
formality, sometimes are disregarded entirely, often because 
there is no realization that such problems exist. 

Beauty depends on the arrangement of the furniture quite 
as much as it does on the furniture itself. This can be proved, 
on the one hand, by the countless number of lovely rooms 



































A graceful grouping of narrow table and two chairs. 


By ETHEL CARPENTER 


legs are steadied by an undershelf, has been put in the middle 
of the floor for coziness, despite its general lack of style. No 
one notices the actual type of the table because of the lovely 
saucer-base candle lamp topped by a shade of pale crackled 
ivory parchment, and the groups of friendly books and maga- 
zines set upon the gay square of Chinese embroidery covering 
the table top. © 

No one notices the old-fashioned high-backed wicker arm- 
chair because it has been drawn into such a cozy relation to 
the table, since it has been made the most of by being stained 
an unobtrusive brown and gayly cushioned. 
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Drawings by 
«Marion Dismant 





Sf Youll Only Put Furniture Where tt Belongs 


The little Mission table and the Mission settee are set flat 
against the wall near the hearth—this table friendly with 
well-used tea things, the settee really comfortable with bright 
cushions. Near one of the windows the Mission bookcase is 
set flat against the wall, and the high-backed mahogany 
Windsor rocker is drawn near it in just the right relation to 
the window light, the quaint floor lamp and the cozy rows 
of well-used books. 

Every piece in this room is placed to its best advantage, 
with the result that everyone notices the charm of this room 
without in the least knowing why. And though many times 
the lovely cretonne curtains have come in for more than their 
share of praise, they could not help the room very much if 
the furniture had been set askew or if the pieces had not been 
drawn into cozy relation to one another. The 
other room I have in mind is furnished with such 
lovely pieces of eighteenth-century mahogany 
that everyone wonders why the room is positively 
ugly. It is because the furniture is too large for 
the room and should be tempered by better bal- 
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live. which have charm despite unimpressive furniture, and, on the I 
h other hand, by the many more rooms which fail ance. It is because there are too many pieces, 
ses completely in spite of the handsomest sort of some of which should be sacrificed in deference 
Ouf § pieces which have been used for their furnishing. to the presence of the grand piano. 
chem ' Ihave in mind two actual rooms which prove Other pieces should be regrouped, because not 
the thisstatement very well. One isa little living room one single piece of furniture is properly placed 
ee » which has attained an indefinable success ia spite for beauty. The davenport is set at an angle in 
/ ' of its handful of makeshifts, consisting of some front of the hearth; the desk is set bias across a 
an | odds and ends of the cheapest Mission, mahogany corner of the room; a string of unrelated pieces of 
» and wicker. This furniture has been placed with more or less equal size, including a music cabinet, 
fash- [— Such coziness and good taste in the midst of the a card table with an upturned leaf, a chair, and 
a ad » friendliest of color schemes that everyone remarks a small case for books, are set in a row against 
ral a » upon the real loveliness of the room without realiz- the one long wall. 
ghts, ) ing that the furniture is actually homely. The fine mass furnished by the grand piano 
ilk— The Mission desk is set flat against the wall ina is not balanced by the equal fineness of well- 
days corner of the room between two windows, with planned and dignified groupings of the other pieces. 
phe: the chief light coming properly from the left. The color is allowed to be dominant, and top-heavy lamps add 
6 desk is kept open to allow the charmingly colorful fittings to to the general appearance of clutter. The result is that this 
c at distract attention from the undeniable homeliness of its shape. room, which could be charming, has been allowed to descend 
shim- The mahogany table, one of those squarish pieces whose four When the fireplace is the center of interest. into utter commonplaceness. 
many 
» still 
n the 
shion 
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called 
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Except for the chair and occasional table, all furniture should be set parallel to walls. 





A large, nearly square living room uses the central table as a focal point. 
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The 


Spirit of Service 


CUAn Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In Jury, 1926, lightning struck the 
Navy Arsenal at Denmark Lake, 
New Jersey. The explosion de- 
molished the $80,000,000 plant, 
rocked the countryside, left thou- 
sands homeless and many dead. 
While the community fled in terror, 
fresh explosions hurled fragments 
of shell and debris far and wide. 

High upon the roster of those 
who responded to the call of duty 
were the telephone workers. Oper- 
ators in the ates zone stayed at 
their posts, those who had left 
for the day and others on vacation 
on their own initiative hurried 
back to help handle the unprece- 
dented volume of calls. Linemen 
and repairmen braved exploding 
shells to restore the service. With- 
in a little over an hour emergency 
telephone service was established, 
invaluable in caring for the victims 
and in mobilizing forces to fight 
the fire which followed. 

In spite of repeated warnings of 
danger still threatening, no tele- 
phone worker left the affected area. 

Through the twenty-four hours 
of the day as well as in every emer- 
gency it is the spirit of service that 
causes Bell System employees to 
set aside all thought of personal 
comfort and safety and, volunta- 
rily, risk their lives, to ‘‘Get the 
message through.”’ 





























Enchantment, luxury, comfort: imprisoned 
in No. 4711 Bath Salts; magically released as 
you spray a redolent half-handful into your 
waiting tub! The water is gratefully soft; your 
skin retains its youthful glow and smoothness; 
and fatigue yields to a new vitality. No. 4711 
may be had in ten fashionable odors. 


NAT) Sats 


Made in U.S. A. by 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 

° o° : 

















Junior used to be 
afraid 


HE WOULDN’T go to sleep 
unless I stayed with him. 
Then I got an idea. I bought 
him a flashlight and left him 
to play with it until the Sand- 
man came. He’s not afraid in 
the dark now. 

I keep his flashlight loaded 
with Eveready Batteries to 
make certain it will not fail 
to light. We use Eveready 
Batteries in our radio—I 
know they’re the best to be 
had. So why not in the flash- 
light, too? 

My advice to every mother 
is to get the flashlight habit. 
It pays in so many ways, it’s 
just foolish to be without 
this handy little gloom- 
chaser. 





To a very large extent every room is a 
law unto itself regarding the method of 
placing its furniture. But since there are 
certain principles held in common by many 
rooms of different types, a clearer under- 
standing of the general principles of cor- 
rect furniture placing proves to be the 
greatest sort of help, and may be counted 
on as a sort of decorative insurance toward 
any room looking its best. 

Chief among these principles is the rule 
governing the diagonal placing of furni- 
ture. Except for the chair and sometimes 
the very tiny occasional table which is 
used as a chair-arm table, all furniture 
should be set parallel to the walls of the 
room. Because I have the opportunity to 
examine so many of the floor plans sent in 
by our readers, I know that this chief rule 
in correct furniture placing is infringed 
more often than any other. Sofas and 
davenports are too often set aslant in 
front of a hearth or across some corner. 

Desks, bookcases and tables, as well as 
all other conceivable pieces of furniture, 
are too often placed in a slanting position 
across all sorts of corners in all kinds of 
rooms. Long oblong tables are too often 
allowed to jut out diagonally from some 
wall, or if they are pulled entirely out into 
the room they are set on the bias. This is 
wrong. Any room supporting one of these 
major diagonal placings will be hampered 
at the start in its quest of beauty. 


Shapes of Living ‘Rooms 

HEN there are the helpful principles 

regarding shapes of living rooms in gen- 
eral. It is well to know that the long and 
narrow room must not be cluttered by a 
central placing of the table; that in this 
type room a sofa’ may not be drawn in 
front of a fireplace found in the middle of 
one of the long walls. 

In a room of this sort there must be a 
feeling of spaciousness gained by a bal- 
anced placing of the chief pieces back 
against the walls, a feeling of friendly 
coziness contributed by well-planned 


homelike groupings. It is well to know 
that the small living room, even though | 


square, is bound to look crowded with a 
table placed in the middle of its floor— 
but with this exception: That if the room 
has to make the best of homely furniture, 
or skimpy furniture, very likely a central 
table will be the exception which proves 
this rule. 

If there is some large, nearly square 
living room which refuses to look other 
than like a barn, what it surely needs is a 
central table with a pleasant grouping of 
chairs around it. Beauty and comfort in 
the rest of the room are achieved in a series 
of grouped pieces and centers of interest. 


cA Small, Nearly Square Space 


N THE case of the small, nearly square 

room it is possible to draw the sofa-up 
to the hearth with one end set straight with 
the wall, as in the picture showing this 
grouping. A davenport table is suggested 
back of the sofa. 

In the long, narrow room in which the 
hearth is at one extreme end, the daven- 
port may be set straight in front of the 
hearth and parallel with it. Some sort of 
table may be placed back of this sofa if 
desired. 

Living rooms lacking in fireplaces offer 
no difficulties at all if well-balanced group- 
ings are properly planned in relation to 
the proportion of their wall spaces, and 
supply real centers of interest in the room. 
Either the sofa may be placed between 
two major windows, and the chief table 
grouping be planned for against an oppo- 
site or a right-angled wall, or the table, 
which may be of the round or oblong drop- 
leaf type, can be stationed against the 
major wall space between two windows, 
and the sofa may be set against an un- 
windowed wall. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of a series 
on correct furniture placings. The next article, deal- 
ing largely with beauty in piano placings, will 
appear in an early issue. 


Billionarea 


(Continued from Page 23) 


end. The water played over illuminated 
glass bowls with a lovely iridescent effect 
and the room was sweet with the scent 
of semitropical flowers. Trailing smilax 
joined the guests loosely to one another, 
and smilax was festooned also in the for- 
mal trees that, planted in tubs, lined the 
walls of the room. In this case the decora- 
tions cost $750, just twice as much as the 
luncheon itself. 

Clothes, which follow food as a vital 
necessity on Park Avenue as well as else- 
where, have the staggering total of 
$94,000,000. The figure includes furs and 
millinery as well as suits, shoes, topcoats, 
dresses and underthings. 

It also includes a certain amount of 
overhead. For Park Avenue, when it is 
not outfitting itself in Europe, motors its 
way to softly carpeted, charmingly draped 
shops, there to purchase its boots, its 
gowns, its hosiery and its chapeaux. Prices 
vary and so do requirements. But no 
woman would try to manage with less 
than twenty-five pairs of shoes, at a cost 
of $35 to $250 a pair, or a dozen hats from 
$25 to $100. Gowns have a wider range, 
from as low as $50 to more than $1000, 
but $100 to $200 would be a good average 
price, and fifty an average number. Plain 
hose run around $8 a pair, while fancy 
ones may be as much as $50. In any case, 
they are by no means negligible in the 
clothing budget. 


Hose for Six Months 


WOMAN not long agocamehome from 
Paris with one trunk in which she was 
carrying 600 pairs of chiffon hose at $7.50 
apair. She expected them to last her a good 
six months and to provide at the same 


time a number of little gifts for her friends. 
The fact that she lost that trunk has noth- 
ing to do with the story. 

Children’s clothes are expensive too. 
They vary in fashion quite as much as 
their elders’ and cost proportionately, 
while a baby is very close to a Park Ave- 
nue luxury. 

In fact, one young father regards his as 
entirely a luxury. Just before his little 
son was born, he had to pay duty ona 
$12,000 layette that his wife had ordered 
in Paris. 


Buying the Best for Baby 


T REQUIRES from $1000 to $6000 to 
usher any Park Avenue baby into be- 
ing, sartorially speaking. 

I was talking to a girl who has a studio 
shop on Park Avenue and who outfits 
many of the babies herself. 

She showed me in her attractive bulf 
and green shop a little petticoat slip, 
hand tucked and trimmed with real lace 
for $12; a wee dress of French voile em- 
broidered with nasturtiums and edged in 
blue for $25; sheer christening robes un- 
touched by any machine at $50, $60, $100, 
$150; a gingham bassinet for $65 and a 
lace and organdy one for $150; infinites- 
imal bathing suits and wrappers and 
cloaks and hats; until it was quite evident 
that a baby must be at the same time 
both exquisite and costly. 

I said as much and she gave me a look. 
“If people can afford to marry,” was her 
cool pronouncement, “I guess they can 
finance the baby.” 

I had reason to recall the remark when 
I was considering the third basic neces- 
sity, which is shelter. 
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Park Avenue rentals have been men- 
tioned in passing, though many of the 
ipartments are privately owned. But the 
furnishings we have yet to discuss. Linen, 
silver, china, glass, draperies and furniture 
mount into staggering sums, hardly cov- 
‘red by the annual outlay of $15,000,000. 

One little bride included in her trous- 
eau $10,000 worth of linen. Among 
‘ther things she had six pairs of sheets 
for each of her five beds, with the bottom 
sheet of soft English percale at $10.50 
and the top of hand-woven linen with 
Spanish hand embroidery and a jewelry 
design in hand-drawn work at $65 to $95 
each. Pillowcases to match averaged $40 
a pair. Damask towels she had in 
three sizes—twelve dozen of 
the large at $39 the dozen, 
six dozen of the medium at 
$27.50, and six dozen of 
the small at $18. Bath 
towels following the color 
of the room were $6 
apiece, and she required 
six dozen of them. 

Park Avenue as a 
whole does not cater to 
the bizarre but rather to 
an expensive, sophisticated 
simplicity. Ceilings are high, 
windows and radiators and doors 
are properly spaced—if not at the time of 
building by the architect, then later by the 
interior decorator —draperies are light and 
landscape or old Chinese wall paper may 
furnish a note of cheer. 

Bronze and pottery, tapestry and paint- 
ings are blended into a delightful and 
satisfying unity. And neither time nor 
money is spared. 

One unusually lovely apartment re- 
quired over two years in the hands of an 
outstanding decorator, who spent five 
months in Europe collecting for it old 
rugs, old furniture, old wall paper. She 
had been given carte blanche and much 
encouragement by the owner. Yet it was 
with some trepidation that she presented 
him a bill for a quarter of a million one 
morning at eleven o’clock. One hour 
later, without a question, the account was 
settled! 

Even when an owner is not redecorating 
his home at an outlay of $50,000 to 
$500,000, he is making little replacements 
and readjustments which are of sufficient 
size to encourage several unusual antique 
shops and various Fifth Avenue mer- 
chants. 

One of the latter recently rearranged an 
entire floor with Park Avenue in mind. 
He designed it in long medieval galleries 
with vaulted ceilings, Gothic arches and 
monastic stained glass. 

Here are housed the treasures that the 
buyer has combed the lanes and hinter- 
lands of Italy, Spain, Germany, France 
and Belgium to find; and here, sometimes, 
between the hours of twelve and one or 
four and five, Park Avenue may choose to 
stroll and look. 

But on occasion six chairs and a settee 
are sold for $6000; curtains of antique 
brocade for $1500; a tapestry for $10,000; 
a pair of commodes for $9000; an Aubus- 
son rug for $1800; a set of First Empire 
for $12,000. 

These are chosen with a discriminat- 
ing eye and a close appreciation of value, 
for after clothes, let it be stated, Park 
Avenue knows its periods. 


Servants, Motors, Trips 


UT necessities on Park Avenue are not 
J covered by a simple inclusion of food, 
raiment and shelter. A wise editor who 
lives on Park Avenue himself detailed some 
of the others for me. There must be serv- 
ants and motors—$10,000,000 on the sec- 
ond named alone—and certainly an ocean 
voyage and a trip to Florida—another 
$15,000,000—within the year. A country 
place, of course, and jewelry—not one set 
but half a dozen sets suitable for various 
gowns and occasions—and membership in 
clubs. 
This last must permit considerable lati- 
tude, for while the dues alone may not 









exceed $2000 or $3000 a year, incidentals 
may run into $30,000 or $40,000. 

One man, for instance, recently enter- 
tained a dozen friends over a week-end. 
His greens fees at $10 a guest for Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday were $360, while 
other club courtesies, including tips, cost 
him an additional $250. 

There must be medical attention too. 
For life on Park Avenue is sufficiently 
exacting to require aid and advice from 
a corps of eminent and high-priced spe- 
cialists. 

Here, on occasion, a little economy may 
be practiced. A man and his wife were 
both having trouble with their eyes. The 

woman made her appointment 

from her house, had her con- 
sultation and received a bill 
for $150. The husband, 
who has a strain of canny 

Scotch, wrote for an ap- 

pointment, giving a 

Bronx address and a 

changed name. He sent 
his man for the answer 
to his letter, had his con- 
sultation satisfactorily 
and paid for it in full with 
a $10 note. 
And there must be money, of 
course, to cover the unexpected in- 
cidentals. These may mount from a few 
dollars to half a million and may crop out 
in a hundred unlooked-for places. 

A bachelor was giving a small dinner at 
home when his servant dropped the tray 
on which he was carrying a dozen gold- 
incrusted service plates, and $600 in 
china had to be replaced. A young laun- 
dress, heavy-lidded from a late party, 
scorched two sheets and a tablecloth and 
she might as well have torn into bits three 
hundred-dollar bank notes. 


cA Few Luxury Seekers 


O WONDER that so few on Park 
Avenue can manage luxuries, with 
necessities costing what they do! 

However, there are a few who can, and 
they give themselves an exceedingly good 
time. 

One woman’s indulgence takes the form 
of fans, and her collection includes several 
thousand. She has fans of palm leaf, 
of wood, of leather, of paper, of taffeta, of 
ivory, of point a l’aiguille, of feathers, of 
mother-of-pearl, of metal, of humming 
bird, of tortoise, of gauze, of enamel and 
of tulle. 

There is a map fan from old Japan and 
a court fan and a war fan. There are 
lacquered fans, hand-painted fans, dama- 
scened fans and cloisonné fans. There is 
an exquisite, frivolous Marie Antoinette 
fan amid an uncompromising group of 
Cubists and Futurists. 

And in charge of and presiding over 
them all is a lady who is a handy compen- 
dium of fan information. 

Another woman’s interest is in orchids. 
On her country estate she has built an 
East Indian house, a Mexican house, and 
a cool house to shelter her thousands of 
plants. 

She sends men to Africa, to India, to 
Asia and to South America to find rare 
blossoms for her cultivation; and she has 
just brought two fine specimens from 
Ecuador which cost her $12,000 apiece. 

A young woman collects teapots with 
amazing success: She buys now with an 
eye to age, to beauty and to originality of 
design, and she pays any price from twenty- 
five cents for a small pot whose only dis- 
tinction is a certain niceness of line to 
$3000 for a Crown Derby. 

She has fine examples of English lus- 
tered pottery in steel, gold, copper, silver 
and resist. 

She has beautiful agateware and Sévres 
and Lowestoft and salt glaze. 

Then there are the bibliophiles, and 
the dog fanciers, and women who have 
spent twenty years matching pearls. 

Park Avenue, for the most part, moves 
serenely about its business of spending 
$280,000,000, undisturbing and undis- 
turbed. 
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at Woolworth’s, 
Kresge’s, Kress’, 
McCrory’s, at 
other 5 and 10’s, 
at Department, 
Hardware and 
Grocery Stores. 








If you value your hands—(and who doesn’t) 
use the Chore Girl. The Chore Girl works 
so fast it shortens the time your hands must 
spend in dishwater. Prevents sore fingers 
because there are no tiny sharp splinters 
toinjure or cut. Saves cooking utensils, for 
copper is not harsh on aluminum. Use 
Chore Girl and you will vote it the most 
perfect cleaner you have ever seen. 


oY The CHORE GIRL’S TWIN 
BROTHER IS 


The CHORE BOY 
the improved copper clad 


/ shrinkless scouring mit for : 
cleaning pots and pans 
also 1O¢ 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, ORANGE, N. J., U. S. A. 
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It Beautifies 
So Inexpensively 


As cheerful as sunshine— 
and practically as inexpen- 
sive—are rooms tinted with 
Alabastine’s durable dainti- 
ness. Here is the ideal in- 
terior decoration. A non- 
fading, lasting finish for 
plaster, wallboard, brick, 
cement or canvas. Doesn’t 
rub off; but when change is 
desired, washes off easily. 
Choice of 20 colors and 
white, or any tints by inter- 
mixing. The 5-lb. packages, 
with directions, are obtain- 
able from dealers every- 
where. Mixed in one minute 
ready to apply easily with 
wall brush. 


Before you decorate, write 
us for our free, helpful 
book, “‘ Artistic Home Dec- 
oration,” by Miss Ruby 
Brandon, Alabastine’s Home 
Betterment Expert, which 
depicts attractively in colors, 
Alabastine-tinted interiors 
and contains many helpful 
suggestions. Also, dealers 
will be glad to give you, free, 
our beautifully colored, in- 
structive drawing book for 
children, “‘The Alabastine 
Home Color Book.” Ask 
for it; and get an Alabastine 
color card. 





























Genuine Alabastine 
always has the cross 
and circle in red 
printed on the pack- 
age. Ask for ALA- 
BASTINE by name. 
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Instead of Kalsomine or Wallpaper 


ALABASTINE COMPANY, 831 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Nothing Cleans Teeth 
LIKE POWDER 


Just ask your dentist 


ig! you want the whitest, cleanest teeth 
possible, just try this; the oldest and 
most reliable way of all to clean teeth. 


For over sixty years, since 1866, den- 
tists everywhere, have prescribed Dr. 
Lyon’s Tooth Powder because of its su- 
perior cleansing qualities. 


As powder is essential in a dentifrice 
for cleansing, naturally a dentifrice that 
is ALL POWDER cleans best. That 
is why your dentist when cleaning your 
teeth, as you know, always uses powder. 


Teeth simply cannot remain dull and film 
coated when Dr. Lyon’s is used. While it 
removes all the stain and tartar and 
actually polishes the teeth as it cleans, 
it cannot possibly scratch or injure the 
most delicate enamel, as SIXTY YEARS 
of constant use has shown. 


Dr. Lyon’s has stood the test of time. 
Thousands have found it safe, reliable and 
unequalled throughout an entire lifetime 
of constant use. It is the only dentifrice 


old enough to prove it can preserve teeth 
for life. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder keeps your 
teeth REALLY CLEAN, and clean teeth 
mean firm, healthy gums and the least 
possible tooth decay. 


Its rich, cleansing properties penetrate 
every pit and crevice, reaching every 
particle of food, or foreign matter, lodged 
therein. Thus, it leaves the mouth sweet 
and clean, the breath pure, and its cooling, 
refreshing after-taste is delightful. 


Brush your teeth twice each day with 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder; consult your 
dentist regularly to be on the safe side 
and you will be doing the very utmost to 
protect your teeth. Make this test if you 
—_ whiter, cleaner and more beautiful 
teeth. 


You can get Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder at 
any drug store, or toilet goods counter. You 
will find it not only more efficient, but it 
costs less than most anything else you 
can use. 
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If your church needs extra money— 
$50.00, $100.00 or more—you should be able to earn 


it easily, pleasantly, by representing the subscrip- : q 
tioninterests,in your locality, of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 393 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for all the interesting details today 

















Our catalogue containing everything in infants’ and 
children’s wearing apparel will be sent F imme- 
diately, for the asking. Upon receiving your catalogue 
please turn to page 180 and read in the note near the 
bottom of the page, how you may obtain, also free of 
charge, your copy of Dr. Fischer's celebrated book on 
“The Health-Care of the Baby”’. 

Our catalogue illustrates and describes the most 
complete lines of infants’ and children’s wear as well 
as the most approved lines of Maternity Corsets, Loose 
Fitting Coats, Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, Dainty 
Lingerie, together with the newest Fifth Avenue styles 
in dresses, suits, coats, skirts, etc. 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction on everything we 
send or money refunded. Do not fail to write today for 
a copy of our handsome catalogue. 


NATIONAL BELLASHEsSs © 


203 West 24th Street 673 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City sas City, Mo. 
(if you live east of the Mississippi River mail this coupon 
to our New York headquarters—if you live west of the 
Mississippi River mail to our Kansas City Store.) 

















PIECE 


1 33-inch Centerpiece. 4 Napkin Rings. 4 Doilies. 1 Scarf 
44x 16 inches. 3-Piece Buffet Set, consioting of main 
piece 18 x 12-ins. and 2 end pieces, each 10 x 12 ins. 1 pair 
smooth fibre embroidery hoops. 10 balls of Dexter Boil- 
Proof Radiant Six Strand in 10 best colors. 


All 13 pieces are stamped in unusually attractive and dainty floral 
Indian —well known for 


basket design on genuine linen-finish 
its washing qualiti: 
silk, and retains its brilliant lustre permanently. 


embroidery hoops and 10 is, all for only 98c, postpaid. 
today. New Needlework Book free with each or 


ties. 
DEXTER BOIL-PROOF RADIANT 6-STRAND 
is guaranteed boil-proof, has the beautiful finish and lasting sheen of 










PIEC ESET 


Remember, you get this fine quality 13-piece set, together with the | 
Send 


‘der. 
VIRGINIA SNOW STUDIOS, Dept. 2215A, ELGIN, ILLINOIS 





Mary Todd Lincoln 


(Continued from Page 31) 


Mary Lincoln’s naturally unsteady mind 
and unruly heart. Affectionate care, 
change, “‘humoring”’ were necessary to help 
her rally her forces to bear the burdens of 
her position. Her restlessness was fre- 
quently relieved by trips to the North, and 
these Mr. Lincoln seems to have en- 
couraged. Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton, Cambridge—where, too, she could see 
Robert—Manchester, Vermont, were her 
favorite points. John Hay generally ac- 
companied her—and what more delightful 
companion could a woman have asked? 
The officers of the Army and 


dabbling in political matters was bad. She 
had a keen interest in politics and she 
rather prided herself on her judgments of 
men; but they were judgments so mixed 
with personal likes or dislikes and she was 
so insistent on immediate action when she 
liked or disliked that she was usually an 
embarrassing factor in a situation. There 
is no doubt she was ambitious to be recog- 
nized as a factor. ‘The Lady President,” 
Mr. Lincoln sometimes laughingly dubbed 
her. I know of no instance where he 
yielded to her advice. She frequently an- 

nounced that he would have 





Navy posted at the different 
points were at her disposal. 
Always the leading support- 
ers of the Administration en- 
tertained her. She loved 
sight-seeing, and one reads 
of her visiting the Great 
Eastern on one of her trips, 
the Navy Yard on another, 
and frequently of going to 
the centers where women 
were engaged in the work of 
preparing ‘supplies for the 
Army. Always she visited 
the hospitals. When “‘Cousin Lizzie’’ went 
back to Illinois in the fall of 1861 she and 
Robert went as far as Niagara Falls with 
her. Once she went from Boston to the 
White Mountains, going to the Tip Top 
House on horseback along with a gay 
company. She was dressed, so we read, 
in a ‘“‘dark chequered riding habit, dark 
bonnet and veil.” 


Always Solicitous 


HE most interesting communications 

between Mary Lincoln and her hus- 
band which we have are the series of brief 
telegrams which he sent her when she was 
on these trips. Sometimes they are solici- 
tous: “‘Do not come on the night train, it 
is too cold,’ he telegraphed one December 
day in 1862. Often they are about Tad: 
“Think you had better put Tad’s pistol 
away. I had an ugly dream about him,” 
he wired her once when she was in Phila- 
delphia. He gave her news of what was go- 
ing on in their family circle: “‘Have at 
last got new tires on the carriage wheels 
and perhaps shall ride out soon’’; con- 
sulted her about proposed changes in the 
household: ‘‘Mr. Littleton and Aunt May 
want to move to White House, because it 
has grown so cold at Soldiers’ Home. Shall 
they?”’ Frequently he gave her news of 
military affairs, often he assured her that 
she must use her own judgment about re- 
turning, and if he got back, as one sus- 
pects, reproaches that he did not want her 
to come, he wired her, “‘I really want to 
see you.” 

Nothing was more wholesome for Mary 
Lincoln in the frightful situation in which 
she found herself than the work she did in 
hospitals and camps. It was useful, too, 
in that it settled the matter of her loyalty 
for the soldiers. One camp to which she 
had shown particular favor was named in 
her honor Camp Mary Lincoln. There was 
many a soldier who lived to tell of his little 
talk with the President’s Lady. The gifts 
which always flooded the White House— 
fat turkeys, barrels of apples—she regu- 
larly distributed where they were most 
needed, and she and Mr. Lincoln gave 
liberally of their money. Besides this, 
money was undoubtedly given her to use 
as she thought wise. For instance, we 
have such a telegram as this sent by Mr. 
Lincoln in 1862 to Hiram Barney of New 
York: 


Mrs. Lincoln has $1000 for the benefit of 
the hospitals and she will be obliged and 
send the pay if you will be so good as to se- 
lect and send her $200 worth of good lemons 
and $100 worth of good oranges. 


Her hospital and camp activities were 
as good for her reputation as her occasional 





done better if he had. The 
unwisdom of sending to the 
editor of a great New York 
paper, James Gordon Ben- 
nett of the Herald, such para- 
graphs as the following, writ- 
ing them at a critical moment 
of the war and in Mr. Lin- 
coln’s absence, is apparent. 
They sound as if she had 
taken on the réle of regent; 
under date of October 6, 1862, 
she writes: 


From all parties the cry for a “change of 
Cabinet”? comes. I hold a letter, just re- 
ceived from Governor Sprague, in my hand, 
who is quite as earnest as you have been on 
the subject. Doubtless, if my good patient 
husband were here instead of being with the 
Army of the Potomac, both of these missives 
would be placed before him, accompanied by 
my womanly suggestions, proceeding from a 
heart so deeply interested for our distracted 
country. I have a great terror of strong- 
minded ladies, yet if a word fitly spoken and 
in due season can be urged in a time like this, 
we should not withhold it. As you suggest, 
the Cabinet was formed in a more peaceful 
time, yet some two or three men who com- 
pose it would have distracted it. Our coun- 
try requires no ambitious fanatics to guide 
the helm and were it not that their counsels 
have very little control over the [President] 
when his mind is made up to what is right, 
there might be cause for fear. 


As the months went on and it became 
more and more certain that the North in 
time would win the war; when the elec- 
tions of 1864 were over and the second 
term was assured, her serenity increased. 
The election removed largely one anxiety 
of which Mr. Lincoln knew nothing but 
which had preyed deeply on her mind for 
many months. How was she to break it to 
Mr. Lincoln, in case he was defeated and 
the presidential salary was cut off, that 
she was deeply in debt? 


In Debt for Clothes 


IZZIE KECKLEY claims in the story 
that she wrote of her relations with Mrs. 
Lincoln that in one of her anxious mo- 
ments Mrs. Lincoln told her that she owed 
about $27,000, principally at Stewart’s in 
New York. The richness of many of the 
things she wore was frequently commented 
on during the war, both in the press and 
in private circles. How many shawls at 
$1000 apiece could a $25,000 a year salary 
buy, one unfriendly correspondent asked 
when it had to cover all other expenses 0! 
the Executive Mansion? And it was no! 
only shawls, it was expensive real laces. 
it was heavy brocades, it was all the mul- 
titude of accessories essential to fine 
dressing. 

“Mr. Lincoln has little idea of the ex- 
pense of a woman’s wardrobe,”’ she told 
Mrs. Keckley. ‘He is happy in the belief 
that the few hundred dollars I obtain 
from him supplies all my wants. To keep 
up appearances I must have money and 
more than Mr. Lincoln can spare for me 
He is too honest to make a penny outside 
of his salary. I have no.alternative but to 
run in debt. If he is reélected I can keep 
him in ignorance of my affairs, but if he is 
defeated the bills will be sent in and he 


(Continued on Page 221) 
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Notice... All the Teenie Weenies are 
requested to meet in the storeroom at 
noon today .... The General. 


This little notice, printed neatly on a piece of paper no 
bigger than a postage stamp, had been pasted up about 
the Teenie Weenie factory. There was one in the salted 
peanut and the peanut butter department, one each in 
the pickle department, the sardine department, the 
breakfast-food department, the pop corn department, 
and two or three were put up in the great canned 
vegetable department. 


The little papers caused much excitement, and when 
the whistle blew at noon most of the little folks hurried 
to the great storeroom where they found the General 
awaiting them. 

The Turk brought in a peanut for Gogo, the little 
colored Teenie, to sit on, for the tiny fellow had 
strained his back lifting a pickle and it was hard for 
him to stand. 


“Friends,” said the General, as he stepped onto a 
box of Teenie Weenie Sardines and smiled at the little 
folks, “I want to ask you a question: Who are the 
Teenie Weenies?” 


“We are! We are!” shouted the surprised little 
people. “We are the Teenie Weenies!” : 


“Of course we are,” smiled the General. “We are 
the first and only genuine Teenie Weenies. Our friend 
here,” said the General pointing to Tilly Titter, the 
English sparrow who sat on a box of Teenie Weenie 
Wheat Hearts, “tells me that she has seen Teenie 
Weenies on can labels and that they are not us but 
imitations of us.” 


“They can’t do it!” bellowed the Dunce from the top 
of a can of Teenie Weenie Pop Corn.. “ They haven't 
any right to imitate us. I am the original Teenie Weenie 
Dunce and I won't stand for it. We have been copy- 
righted hundreds of times, and my picture is on 
the sardine can and I’m on the...” The Dunce made 
such an outroar the policeman had to rap with his tiny 
club on the pop corn bucket for order. 


“Well,” continued the General, “an imitator is never 
genuine. Only real Teenie Weenies can appear on a 
genuine Teenie Weenie label.” 


The Dunce was so disturbed he began to dance up 
and down with rage. Suddenly he slipped and before he 
could catch himself he tumbled off the pop corn bucket 
onto the floor. Fortunately, he wasn’t hurt and the rest 
of the Teenie Weenies had a good laugh at the Dunce’s 
expense. 

When the little folks became quiet the General went 
on with his talk. “I thought you ought to know about 
these imitators,” he said. 

An imitation is never so good as the real thing, so 
all we've got to do is to keep right on doing the best 
we can and no imitation will ever hurt our 
good name. People know the Teenie 
Weenies and they will want only the real 
Tecnie Weenie foods, with the genuine 
Teenie Weenie pictures.” 

“I'd just like to say one thing, General,” 
chirped Tilly Titter, flipping her tail so 
vic‘ently she nearly knocked the Cowboy 
off the package of Teenie Weenie Wheat 
Hearts on which they both stood. 
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“I do quite a bit of flyin’ about and I see a lot of children 
and I can just tell you one thing, no imitation will ever 
fool the boys and girls . . . they know real Teenie 
Weenies when they see them.” 


“T think you're right, Tilly,” said the General. “It’s 
pretty hard to fool children . . . lots of grown-up folks 
think children don’t know much, but I happen to know 
a great many children and I think they are pretty 
smart.” 


“TI wish that folks wouldn’t grow up, so the world 
would be full of children,” sighed the Lady of Fashion. 


“Well, there are an awful lot of grown-up children, 
too,” answered the Doctor. “And that’s what makes 
the world such a nice place to live in.” 


“Sometimes,” said Tilly Titter, “when I’m sittin’ 


RCH 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


WM, DONAHEY, 


in a tree near the sidewalk, I see old folks with white 
’air goin’ along, and when I get a close look into their 
faces I find they’re not old, but just children with 
white ‘air—it always makes me ‘appy and I sing.” 


“Folks,” continued the General, “it’s about time for 
the whistle to blow and we'll all have to get back to 
work, but I want to ask one more question: Who are 
the Teenie Weenies?” 


We are the Teenie Weenies!” roared the little folks 
so loudly they nearly frightened Tilly Titter out of 
her pin feathers. 


The tiny whistle blew and the little people hurried 
to their various departments where they set to work 
putting in the neat packages, the delicious Teenie 
Weenie food, which so many people enjoy. 


Reid, Murdoch & Co., manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of the famous MONARCH BRAND FOODS, 
are the only authorized distributors of the 
TEENIE WEENIE FOOD PRODUCTS. No other person, 
firm or corporation has been given permission by 
me to use the original and genuine Teenie 
Weenie name or characters in trademarks on any 
food products. All genuine TEENIE WEENIE FOOD 
pRropucts carry the Lion Head. 


Wr. DONAHEY 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. (Established 1853) 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PITTSBURGH, 
WILKES-BARRE, TAMPA, JACKSONVILLE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, PHOENIX 
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WOMEN APPROVE 
THIS SMART NEW SIX 





F BUILT exclusively for feminine owners 
Dodge Brothers new Victory Six could not 
have madea more pronounced and instant hit. 


Its reception by women throughout America 
has been sincere, intelligent and enthusiastic. 


For one thing, good taste has never expressed 
itself so appealingly in the lines and appoint- 
ments of a motor car. Nor has there ever 
been a car of moderate price so easy to 


The VICTORY SIX 


BY DODGE BROTHERS 


FASTEST 


ALSO T HE 


S EN!IOR 






4-DOOR SEDAN FO.B. DETROIT 








drive, so quiet and restful, so chic and smart 
in every detail. Women approved The 
Victory colors, the trim instrument panel 
on the dash, the depth, width and tilt of The 
Victory seats—a thousand little things that 
are NOT little things to those who care. 


And then, of course, The Victory is radi- 


$ 1x A ND 





AMERICA’S 








cally unlike any other motor car inthe world. 


Your dealer will explain this difference, but 
to anyone who has driven the car, the re 
sults speak for themselves. 


No more jolting over rough pavements. No 
more distressing sidesway at sharp corners. 


The Victory will renew your enjoyment of 
swift travel—and your enthusiasm fot 
occupying the driver’s seat yourself. 


FOUR 
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VERYTHING you need to have and 

keep floors beautifully polished is in- 
cluded in the Old English Waxer-Polisher 
Outfit at Special $3.90 price. Consists of 
following supplies actually worth $5.10; 1 
Old English Waxer-Polisher worth $3.90 
itself, can Old English Paste Wax worth 45c, 
{ pint can Old English Liquid Wax worth 75c, 
’ and valuable book on ‘‘ Floor Care.”’ 


You merely glide the Waxer-Polisher over 
F your floors. It goes everywhere — under 
' heavy furniture, under radiators, right up 
)} to the baseboard. With it you can both 
| apply the wax and polish the floor without 
» stooping or kneeling. Can be used with 
© either paste or liquid wax. 


> For sale at paint, hardware, drug, house-fur- 


| nishing, department stores. If your dealer cannot 


' supply you, send check or money-order with coupon 
| below. Manufactured by makers of the famous 


Old English Wax 


| TheA.S. Boyle Co., 2016 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
©» Send me ari Old English Waxing Outfit at Special 
' $3.90 price (Denver and West, $4.25; Canada, 
» $4.50; Winnipeg and West, $5.00), enclosed. 


Name...... 


Address.... 


Little 


Boy Blue 


ORIGINAL CONDENSED LIQUID 


BLUING 


LITTLE BOY BLUE 
BLUING comes in concen- 
trated liquid form—there’s 
nothing to dry out and be- 
come inefficient—for each 
drop is all blue. 

There are no particles to 
drop on your clothes and 
streak or spot them. It’s 
the safest bluing, the most 
and the hand- 





economical, 
iest to use—because of the 
handy dropper cap. 


JOHN PUHL PRODUCTS CO. 
hicago 
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Will You Risk One Cent 


to i-arn how to make extra money NOW? 
Your name and address on a postal card will 
bring full details of our offer to subscription 
representatives. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 








394 |_ 394 independence Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Write for in, 5 Ginna sets ed enyelopes 
OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1042 cna se Philedelshis, 
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(Continued from Page 218) 


will know all.’’ That is, Mary Lincoln had 
a very particular interest in the election 
for President in the fall of 1864. And 
when Mr. Lincoln was successful she was 
serener—and more extravagant. 

How rapidly things now moved toward 
peace. How full Abraham Lincoln’s heart 
was of his noblest conception, ‘Malice 
toward none, charity for all.” And how 
wonderfully he tried to carry with him in 
his exaltation the uneasy and broken 
spirit of his wife! Peace for her with him 
was what he sought. She had given him 
loyalty, passionate affection, never peace— 
and he so needed peace. It is from her 
that we have the story of their last ride 
together on a sunny April afternoon, that 
of April 14, 1865: 


*“We have had a hard time of it since we 
came to Washington, Mary,” he said, “but 
the war is over, and with God’s blessing we 
may hope for four years of peace and happi- 
ness, and then we will go back to Illinois and 
pass the rest of our lives in quiet. We have 
laid by some money, and during this term 
we will try and save up more, but shall not 
have enough to support us. We will go back 
to Illinois and I will open a law office at 
Springfield or Chicago, and practice law, and 
at least do enough to help give us a liveli- 
hood.” 


They came in late from their drive, 
dressed and went off cheerfully with 
friends to the theater. It was to be a gay 
ending to the first day of peace. She en- 
joyed the play and was laughing like all in 
the party at its nonsense when there was a 
sharp noise at her left, where Mr. Lincoln 
sat. Turning, she saw his head had 
dropped on his chest, that there was blood 
on his clothing. She flung herself on him 
with a great 
cry, only to be 


impress upon her as well as himself that 
without a character which, as the book puts 
it, is ‘‘inclined heavenward”’ no marriage 
can succeed; that, on the contrary, it is 
almost certain to become ‘“‘a fountain of 
misery, of a quality absolutely infernal.’’ 

He soothed her in her rages, comforted 
her in her sorrows, stood between her and 
the fierce criticism which swept over her 
in the war. She was his child as well as his 
wife and he must protect her. 

He no doubt hoped that as the strains 
of the war loosened and as she advanced in 
years—Mary Lincoln was in her forty- 
seventh year when Mr. Lincoln was as- 
sassinated—she would gradually become 
steadier in mind and feelings. As for Mary 
Lincoln, she had come to rely utterly on 
her husband, his goodness, patience, 
wisdom. She loved him devotedly, trusted 
him implicitly, and she knew when she 
must obey him. 


ecAlone and ‘Devastated 


ND now suddenly the entire founda- 
tion of life was gone—the only one on 
whom she depended was dead, and her 
own ability to regulate and direct her life 
had been destroyed by years of revolt and 
dependence. 

For five weeks she lay in her bed in the 
White House in an anguish that would not 
be stilled. Condolences came to her from 
all over the earth—monarchs, presidents, 
parliaments, great individuals. The world 
wept with her; such was the hold the man 
had taken on the world. It was nothing 
to her; she was alone, devastated. 

When finally with the aid of her sons 
and Lizzie Keckley, whom in this crisis 
she called her “‘only friend,” she. rallied 
and prepared to leave the White House, a 
new alarm 
seized her. 





drawn away, to | 
see friendly | 
hands lift him, 

to be led out 

and across the 
street, into an 
open door. He 

did not open his 

eyes to her call. 

He did not put u 
his long arms 
about her, 
soothing her 
with his tender 
““Now, mother. 
Now, mother.” 
A few hours 
later she lay in 
her bed in the 
White House 
utterly bereft, 
utterly incon- 


spread 


fear. 


Words 


By Mavce Drew 


OU did not guess my love | 
Y, while you were here; | 
You danced your way with light, | 
relentless tread 
Across the tenderness I mutely 


Under your feet in white, adoring 


A moment—once—I held you 
blindly near, 
Quenching your laugh, stilling 
your restless head; 
A moment—once—that, poised 


Those debts 
Mr. Lincoln 
never had 
dreamed of, 
how could she 
pay them? She 
knew probably 
about what Mr. 
Lincoln had 
saved, for he 
was always con- 
fidential with 
her in money 
matters, only 
insisting that 
she pay her bills 
promptly. It 
would amount 
to something 
like $100,000. 
As a matter of 
fact, when the 


solable. Below in silence, fled estate was di- 
in the great Before the mocking patience of your vided two years 
East Room lay ear. later it was 
adi pole Words are such weak, such traitor, a _— 
face the look of faithless things! her and each of 
peace he had so They failed me then, and now the two boys. 


long sought, so 


nobly earned. | 
stabbing wings, 
Py | Big Soul Come trembling back in ecstasy 
that flings 
HE experi- | Itself into the air in one poor 
ences of note 
that tragic 


twenty-four | 
hours might 
well have | 





into my throat 
They beat their way with tiny, 


| And stumbles, broken, where your 
laughter rings. 


A natural 
course lay be- 
fore her—to go 
back to the old 
homein Spring- 
field where her 
relatives and 
friends lived. 
There she had 
ample to live on 
in dignified sim- 








shaken the rea- 
son of the 
strongest woman; they almost shattered 
Mary Lincoln’s. Years later she was to 
write to a friend that Mr. Lincoln had 
been her “‘lover, husband, father.”” No 
man ever struggled more patiently and 
persistently to be all that to a woman 
than Abraham Lincoln. In the splendid 
collection of Lincolniana owned by Oliver 
Barrett of Chicago is a volume given by 
Mr. Lincoln to his wife in the early fifties. 
Its title is Elements of Character. Many 
passages are marked in the book. One 
gathers from them that he was trying to 


plicity; and, if 
she could have 
been frank about it,.friends would have 
taken care of the debts. But the pain of 
the associations, the contrast between 
what she had had and dreamed of always 
having was intolerable to her. She decided 
to go to Chicago. 

The town would have opened its heart 
to her. There was a movement set on foot 
to buy her a house, but she would see no 
one, repulsing all friendly overtures—dis- 
dainfully, many said. Yet it was there 
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Sani-Flush ends a 
disagreeable task 














OncE the most dis- 
agreeable household 
task—cleaning the 
toilet—it is now the 
easiest. Just sprinkle 
Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, following direc- 
= tions on the can, and 
flush. Stains and incrustations 
disappear. The hidden trap is 
cleaned. Odors vanish. Sani-Flush 
leaves the toilet bowl as clean as 
if you scrubbed and scalded it. 
It is harmless to plumbing. 
Keep a can handy all the time. 
Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store, 25c. Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


THe Hyarenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of Melo 
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DUPLEX 


SAFETY PINS 


Won't Slip 
Won’t Tear 
Won’t Rust 





























Write for free introductory card. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 





FREE TRIAL 
Till June 


In Your Own Home 


A FAMOUS 


WING 


Direct 
From 





in use. 
40-year guarantee. 
Ph pay all freight. 


Hear its rich inspiring tone. 








Dept. 20-33 





direct from plant. 

ane at our expense. 
Easy terms arran 

° 30 styles to choose from. 

Studio Piano, $275 Pianos, Players, Grands. 


FREE “The Book of Complete Information 

about Pianos’”—Write for it today. 
WING & SON, Founded 1868—Ooth Year 

13th Street and 9th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Beauty comes to the kitchen 


2 
| 


3 \; 


(ERE is an electric refrigerator unlike 
¢ all others. Different not only in per- 
é formance, but different in the classic 
3 beauty of its cabinet, too. Eminent 
Sx style authorities collaborated with 
Frigidaire and General Motors to produce this 
Cabinet. The exterior is of lustrous Tu-Tone Porce- 
lains. Among some 30 color combinations white 
was selected for rich simplicity with gray to give 
the necessary note of contrast. Observe the dull, 
satin-finished locks and metal work. These were 
fashioned by world-famous craftsmen to har- 
monize with color, size and shape of cabinet. Sharp 
angles disappear to be replaced by softly rounded 
corners. Thus, throughout, more graceful symmetry 
has been achieved. 
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Where art aids sctence 


When these Tu-Tone Cabinets were announced a 
month ago, Frigidaire had long since won an enviable 
position in the field of electric refrigeration. More 
Frigidaires were in use than all the rest combined! The 
Tu-Tone Cabinets merely gave fresh impetus to an 
already overwhelming popularity. For, in Frigidaire, 


¢:¢ ¢ 
FRIGIDAIRE 


Offers new, Tu-Tone Porcelain 
Cabinets created by eminent 


style authorities 
+ 
You can also make your present ice-box 


a Frigidaire 
Equipment priced as low as 


$165 f. 0. b. Dayton, Ohio 
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the beauty of the Cabinet houses an inner, hidden 
merit—the merit of correct mechanical construction 
that gives dependable operation under all conditions. 


New economies assured 


The operating cost of Frigidaire is far less than the 
cost of ice. And Frigidaire saves the costly foods 
heretofore lost through spoilage. These two items 


alone run into startling figures. Hundreds of reports 
from Frigidaire owners in all parts of the United 
States confirm this statement. 

Then there’s the cleanliness, convenience, and 
health protection that Frigidaire brings to the 
home—elements that have such a vital bearing on 
the welfare of the family that mere dollars «an't 
compute their value. 


Small deposit—easy terms 


See these new Frigidaires which embody the siew- 
est trends in Art and Science. Select the one that 
suits you best. It’s yours for a small deposit and » few 
easy monthly payments, arranged to suit your bu: get. 

Visit the nearest Frigidaire Display Room tc lay. 
Learn how Frigidaire saves work and worry—adils to 
the beauty and convenience of your kitchen—b: ings 
new delights to your table. Don’t wait any longer fot 
modern, carefree, Frigidaire refrigeration. 

Write for a free illustrated booklet that shows: the 
full line of Tu-Tone Frigidaires in actual coiots. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, Dept. T-58, Dayton, Ohio 
Www Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation ~~~ 
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“Dries Clothes 
Perfectly” 


O MORE delayed washdays because 

of inclement weather. No more lug- 
ging a heavy clothes basket from a warm 
room to the cold outdoors. And no more 
tiresome waiting for the clothes to dry. 


THE LAMNECK 
LAUNDRY DRYER 


is the logical solution to washday’s biggest 
problem. It enables the laundress to wash 
on the same day each week—dry the clothes 
spotlessly clean—and iron them— without 
delay. It protects them from dust, soot, 
frozen fibers, whipping winds. And dry- 
ing action is so rapid the Lamneck easily 
keeps pace with the washer. 
Thermostatic Heat Control 

Absolute drying safety is assured by a thermostat 
which maintains a temperature sufficient to sterilize — 
yet prevents the heat from rising high enough to 





scorch. 

Get the complete story of efficient, economical dry- 

ing—and our colorful little brochure —A Washday 

In June. The coupon brings both. 

THE W. E. LAMNECK COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


THE W. E. LAMNECK CO. 
Dept. L, Columbus, Ohio, 
Send the complete Lamneck story. 





Name 























HOW TO GROW THE 
FINEST GLADIOLI- 


A FREE BOOK 


Write for the free Kunderd Gladiolus 
Book. It is the most complete book on 
gladiolus culture to be had free of cost. 
Also tells about hundreds of Kunderd’s 
finest gladioli and pictures sixty-eight of 
them in color. One hundred new varieties 
are also introduced in the 1928 catalog. 
Use the coupon. 





A. E. KUNDERD, 435 Lincoln \ War West 
Goshen, Ind., U. S. 
Dear Sir: Please send me your free Ciadiolue Book. 


Name 
St. or R. F. D 

















GUARANTEED a a -Name 
Our 1928 Catalog pictures and describes “‘Certi- 
fied” Fruit Trees, also Evergreens, Shade Trees, 
Vines, Roses, Berries, Hardy Perennials—every- 
thing needed for improving the home grounds at 
growers’ prices. Write for Catalog today—free. 
Transportation prepaid. See ong Ke, 
SALOME | anos. NURSER 
102 Main § Dansville 





SEND for bints on rose ardens, ‘*78 Years 

Among the Roses. New manual for be- 

ginners and others. Our illustrated catalog, 

“New Guide to Rose Culture,”’ offering over 

* 500 roses, plants, seeds and bulbs, also free 

on request. Dingee roses favorites for 78 

years. Grown on own roots. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Send $1 for our trial offer of 8 bushes. Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 324, West Grove, Pa. 


BIG JUMBO 
:\STRAWBERRY 


‘ Biggest and best of late Strawberries. 
wer, Has ene ookd at$la qenrt Heavy yielder; 
Writ shipper. big money-maker. 
rite for FREE Catalog of Berry 

lants, also Trees, Shrubs, etc. 


Lt Farmer Box 257 Pulaski, N. Y. 
iq Profits i in Heme Coofiing' 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
Shows just how to make home cook- 
<"N is>ing give big profits. How to cater, 
run profitable Tea ms, otor 
a fitable Tea Roo Mot 
Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 
Make Money. Profits guaranteed. Write today 
A for illus. booklet, “Cooking for Profit,” it's FREE. 
Merican School of Home Economics, 847 E. 58th St., Chicago 
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she bought a home when Congress ap- 
propriated the balance of the year’s 
salary—some $22,000. 

She could not, or at least did not, live 
on her income. She was in hourly dread 
lest Robert and her relatives learn of her 
debts. She had hoped Congress would 
give her the full four years’ salary, but 
that was refused, with a public revival of 
the old cruel criticism. What would the 
newspapers say if they knew that without 
Mr. Lincoln’s knowledge she had spent 
tens of thousands of dollars for finery for 
which she had never been able to pay? 
She must do something, and she deter- 
mined to go to New York and under an 
assumed name and with the aid of Lizzie 
Keckley sell her costly shawls, laces, furs, 
brocades. 

The undertaking was bungled from the 
start. Soon her possessions were on ex- 
hibition in the windows of a downtown 
salesroom, the newspapers 
were spreading the story of 
her embarrassment, and her 
son Robert was raving ‘‘like a 
maniac,” as she said 
over the publicity. In 
the end she netted 
not even enough to 
pay Lizzie Keckley 
for the weeks of time 
and the money she 
had given; and Mrs. 

Keckley, to recoup, 

was publishing the 

story of her relations 

with Mrs. Lincoln 

in the White House, 

including in her book the letters written 
her while trying to dispose of the ward- 
robe. 

Little wonder then that Mrs. Lincoln 
fled with her son Tad to Europe in face 
of the pitiless public censure or that her 
friends, finally aware of her straits, took 
care of the debts. 


cA Rambling, Unsatisfied Life 


T WAS in August of 1868 that Mary 
Lincoln sailed from Baltimore to Eu- 
rope—the trip to avhich she had looked 


forward since girlhood. For two and a’ 


half years she lived abroad—now at Ger- 
man baths, now in Berlin, Paris, London— 
a rambling, unsatisfied life. Her letters 
are despairing, but they give no true pic- 
ture of her. 

Letters were her outlet. 

She wrote in sudden gusts of despair, 
resentment, self-pity—rarely at cheerful 
moments of the books and people and 
scenes which for the most part interested 
and occupied her. 

A much truer picture than her letters 
or accounts from those who occasionally 
met her in these years in Europe is given 
by a young woman formerly of Louisville, 
Kentucky, a ward of Mr. Lincoln’s dear 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Joshua Speed. This 
young woman, Mrs. Alice D. Shipman, 
was a bride living in London while Mrs. 
Lincoln was abroad. 

Years later, in one of the outbursts of 
ugly and biased criticism that have come 
periodically ever since Mary Lincoln en- 
tered the White House and that not even 
her death ended, she wrote: 


I saw much of her in London, where she 
and her son Tad with his tutor were winter- 
ing. I was confined to my couch and she was 
my frequent guest. Her conversation, 
though always genial, was usually in the 
minor key. 

To Robert and his family she was ever 
planning to send articles of use and orna- 
ment. In Tad she was wrapped up, and a 
manly fellow he was too. . . . 

Mrs. Lincoln was diligent in the offices of 
friendship, repeatedly bringing to my bed- 
side exquisite bouquets, some of them sent 
her by distinguished friends—one by Motley, 
I remember, and another by the Count de 
Paris, who was sojourning in London. Mrs. 
Lincoln, so far from being half educated, was 
in mental training, intelligence and accom- 
plishments quite equal to her position and 
more than equal to many of those who have 
occupied it. 


Her individuality was marked and she had 
the courage of it. She shrank from public 
curiosity and to escape it traveled incognito 
on occasions. She told me in London that 
for long periods without intermission she 
dared not read the newspapers lest she 
should come suddenly on some libel. 

Widowed in the most tragic circumstances, 
hounded in the midst of her grief by the 
press almost the world over, attacked alike 
in private and public by quidnuncs and de- 
tractors from one retreat to another, what 
wonder that her mood under this terrible and 
cruel strain was oversensitive with all that 
such state implies. 


These generous and sympathetic words 
condensed from Mrs. Shipman’s recol- 
lections give an impression of Mrs. Lin- 
coln made, it must be remembered, not in 
her days of health, success and happiness 
but after she had been broken in body and 
mind by repeated griefs and disasters. 

The attacks made on her by the press 
while she was in Europe were the outcome 
of her application to Congress for a 

pension. Its words should 
have awakened pity, silenced 
tongues: 


= 
I am a widow of a President 
of the United States whose life 
was sacrificed in his country’s 
service. That sad calamity has 
very greatly impaired my health 
and by the advice of my phy- 
sician, I have come over to Ger- 
many to try the mineral waters 
and during the winter to go to 
Italy. But my financial means 
do not permit me to. take ad- 
vantage of the urgent advice 
‘given me, nor can I live ina state 
becoming the widow of the 
Chief Magistrate of a great 
nation, although-I live as economically 
as I possibly can. 

In consideration of the great service my 
dearly beloved has rendered to the United 
States and of the fearful loss I have sustained 
by his untimely death—his martyrdom, I 
may say—I respectfully submit to your hon- 
orable body this petition. 


Her prayer brought sneers—a raking up 
of the old resentments and suspicions and 
grievances repeatedly dragged through 
the press. It took eighteen months of 
patient and persistent engineering by 
Charles Sumner to secure the pension; 
and then it was $3000, not $5000 as she 
had hoped. 

After nearly three years Mary Lincoln 
returned to Chicago, but not to the 
freedom from loss she sought: In all this 
tragic period after Mr. Lincoln’s death, 
Tad had been her one unfailing joy. He 
seems to have tried to be to her something 
of what he sensed his father had been. He 
never left her, sought diversions for her, 
brought people to her. 

Hardly a letter of hers written in these 
days does not pay tribute to his care. In 
them he was her “dear good son,” “‘her 
bright and loving boy,” “her comfort, 
her support.” 

In 1871 Tad died in Chicago. 


Her Last Years 


DDIE, Willie, Abraham, Tad,” she 
moaned again and again. Truly the 
hand of the Lord was heavy upon her. 

Mary Lincoln lived for eleven years 
after this last blow—tormented years of 
wandering and isolation. For a few 
months of the time it seemed best to her 
friends to place her in confinement, pro- 
tect her from herself; but soon her sister 
Elizabeth, the gracious and tender Mrs. 
Ninian Edwards, took her into her home 
in Springfield—the home from which she 
had married Abraham Lincoln. At times 
she left it for long journeys, but until the 
last it was her home, and here on July 16, 
1882 she died. 

Her one consoling thought through all 
these years of pain was that death meant a 
reunion with her husband and boys. She 
saw them awaiting her, as unable to be 
happy without her as she was without 
them. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second of two 
articles by Ida M. Tarbell. 
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“Plants “Double 
(he Size of Others 








(Treated with Bloomaid) (Not Treated) 
Bloomaid to the soil and flowers 
Apply 


bloom earlier—longer. In tests it 
made plants double the size in 30 days of 
those not treated—brought blooms 10 days 
sooner. 
Bloomaid makes shrubs and hedges grow rap- 
idly. Brings earlier, tenderer vegetables. Three 
convenient forms—tablets, liquid, pulverized 
—at Seed, Hardware and Drug Stores. 
If your dealer does not have Bloomaid, we 
will supply you. Write for booklet on How to 
Have Better Flowers and Gardens. 
The Blue Maid on the label is your guarantee 
of genuine Bloom-aid. 
Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp. 
Box 1116-B, Richmond, Va. 
Bloomaid in boxes of 125 
tablets, 25c. Liquid form, & 
oz. bottle, 4oc. Also in 1-lb. 
cans— 5-lb. containers 


and 25-lb. bags 


[i velvety lawns use 
V-C FairwayFertilizer. 








Vegetables you 
would like to see grow- 
ing in your garden— 
read all about them 
in Burpee’s Annual, 
The Leading Ameri- 
can Seed Catalog. 
Write for your An- 
nual today. It’s free. 


OZ6I1-SINVId AGu¥H ONY S@1Ne ‘Sazas S.33d0uNS 
— ay = Sj 7 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 





NEW WATER FERN 


"Beautiful House Plant—REQUIRES NO SOIL 


A peculiar and interest- 

ing plant that is admired 

by everyone; handsome, 

velvety, fine, fern-like 

foliage. Curlsupand goes 

™ to sleep when taken out 

™ of water, and keeps in its 

& sleeping ordormantstate 

for weeks and awakens 

= in a few minutes 

er being placed in 

aie Owing to the fact 

it is capable of sleeping 

and yo ag tal it is 

called the Opossum Fern. Do not 

confuse this plant with the much 

advertised Resurrection plant. If you 

want one of the most satisfactory and 

ee aoe — Fey 
entirely new, get one of these marvels nt life nts, 

"3 tor 50¢; 7 for $100, postpaid. BURGESS SEED & 

PLANT CO., 304'W. F., G , MICHIGAN. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 


THRIVES 
IN A VASE 
OF WATER 





Catalos 
Farm Machine Co. waned 


American Farm 
1060—33rdAve.S.E.,Minneapolis,Minn. 


OSES of NEW CASTLE 


© he ti of s benetet bok 





colors; offers grow our famous 
plants. Write for yout copy today. It’s free. 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 353, New Castle, Ind. 


























































































She runs a little stick of orange magic firmly 
over her lips. Gradually, they begin to glow— 
not with the orange color of the lipstick, 
but blush-rose, Nature’s own youthful bloom! 
Once more she applies the lipstick . . . the 
color deepens, becomes richer, astonishingly 
lovely! No trace of grease or pigment, no 
unnatural coating. Nothing except a lovely 
glow, so natural it seems a 
part of her own lips .. . and, 
indeed, it is—for it is as per- 
manent as the day is long. 
On sale everywhere. Look 
for the name TANGEE on 
carton and case. 


PRICES—Tangee Lip- 
stick $1, Tangee Rouge 
Compact 75c, Tangee 
Creme Rouge $1 (and for 
complete beauty treat- 
ment: Tangee Day 
Cream, Tan- 
gee Night 
Cream and 
Tangee 
Face Pow- 
er, $1 
each). 25c 
higher in 
Canada. 



















THE POWER of 
. . - Twenty Cents 


Twenty cents brings you the min- 
iature Tangee Beauty Set—all six 
items and the “Art of Make-up.” 
Address Dept. L. 2, The George 
- W. Luft Co., 417 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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tend, however, to dwarf the barrels unless 
placed beyond them. They might be used 
in front of bamboos or willows planted as 
a screen at the farther side. 

The Japanese quince—Cydonia japon- 
ica—likes moisture, too, and rhododen- 
drons and hardy azaleas are also splendid 
for the farther planting, especially if they 
do not approach too close and may be 
backed by a conifer or so. They are even 
better so planted to screen the larger pool 
of the wild garden. Where more moist 
ground is desired than can be cared for by 
overflow from the barrels, it may be pro- 
vided, perhaps, by drip from a tap or from 
a special supply barrel. 

For the planting in the tubs themselves, 
I would by all means recommend water- 
lilies, though there are several small plants 
sometimes used, frequently the water- 
hyacinths—Eichhornia. The very small 
white Nymphaea pygmaea of the cata- 
logues—Nymphaea or Castalia tetra- 
gona—and its yellow variety, helvola, are 
practical, but a lovely Marliac hybrid may 
also be used. 

. The pool in the wild garden is of course 
built upon irregular lines. It, too, may 
conform to the curve of the path, or it may 
be made in series upon the 
same principle as the tub gar- 
den. In building in a series, 
remember to build upon dif- 
ferent levels. Puddled clay 
is occasionally used for a bot- 
tom, but I would recommend 
the cement-lined pool. This 
work is often done by the 
mechanically inclined mem- 
bersofthefamily. Thedealer 
from whom you buy your ce- 
ment will give you the best 
and most economical - mix- 
ture for his product in your 
own locality. This is well 
laid upon a few inches of 
gravel. Inany case provision 
must be made for inlet and 
outlet aside from the over- 
flow. This outlet is for emp- 
tying the pool and should be 
placed at the lowest point. 
See that the tap is accessible. 

From twelve to twenty- 
four inches is sufficient depth 


for nearly all waterlilies, but 4 


allowance must be made for 
thesoil. Deep water is some- 
times used at places in a large pool to pre- 
vent the lilies from spreading and com- 
pletely hiding the surface of the water with 
their pads. The semblance of a stream is 
particularly lovely in the wild garden. A 
very shallow flow of water through a small 
trough can be made to give the effect of 
much more volume if it is rippled here and 
there by the judicious use of pebbles. The 
rock treatment for the sides of both troughs 
and pools is upon the same principle as 
that of the tub gardens, though with the 
larger water surfaces, larger works may be 
used just as larger plants keep the propor- 
tion. Astilbe and Spirea are particularly 
lovely approaching the margins. 


Naturalistic Pools 


HE wild pool of course needs screening 

from the close proximity of street or 
architectural features. Where strictly wild, 
the shrubs and trees of the region are most 
appropriate; but in our gardens we usually 
temper this wildness, and there is much 
cultivated material at our disposal for this 
screening. I know one naturalistic water 
garden in the heart of a city’s business dis- 
trict. It reaches to the very pavement it- 
self, and yet so skillfully is it screened that 
the illusion of woods and rocks and water 
is perfect. This garden lies a little below 
the level of the streets. Rocks hold the 
banks in place, and at the same time the 
planting at the top gains added height. 
Willows, bamboos, rhododendrons and 


The Small Water Garden 


(Continued from Page 28) 





azaleas were used, and a small clump of 
young native oak left to one side. Four 
pools of varied levels give semblance of 
a stream. Forget-me-nots and iris creep 
down to the water’s edge, and Pentstemon 
is broadly massed above. The note of the 
woods is further added in the rustic bridge. 

A very similar setting may be applied to 
a Japanese effect in water gardening. In 
this case the screening planting would be 
made largely of the dwarfed conifers, flow- 
ering plum or peach or cherry, with here 
and there a clump of bamboo. Hardy 
azaleas would be planted in masses, and at 
least one wisteria would trail its blossoms 
in the mirrored water beneath. Stepping- 
stones or a moon bridge would cross the 
pool, and Japanese iris steal down to its 
edges. This is a garden of all the year, for 
the flowering fruits bloom early in the sea- 
son, the azaleas and wisterias span to the 
iris, and the waterlilies carry through the 
height of summer and into the fall. A few 
chrysanthemums could prolong the dis- 
play. 

Where space is very limited, or even 
where there is a larger pool, an added wall 
fountain may tinkle into a base pool of 
large enough dimensions to grow at least 
one lovely waterlily; or the 
small central pool, little more 
than a part of the tiling or 
flagging design, may con- 
tribute its share of fragrant 
waxen petals. 


Waterlilies 


NE ingenious enthusiast 

has converted an ancient 
horse trough into a waterlily 
pool of extreme loveliness. 
This was originally upon 
good lines and in keeping 
with its setting. It stands 
against the garden wall. 
Thalictrum, astilbe, and 
ferns furnish its setting. On 
its surface float the blooms 
of Marliac hybrids, shading 
gently from pale blush to 
deep rose. These smaller 
pools and fountains are so 
closely allied with the house 
it is well to consult the archi- 
tect in their choice. 

Of waterlilies themselves 
we have a wide choice, with 
three main things to remember. These 
are that waterlilies divide themselves into 
two classes, hardy and tender. Next we 
find them close watchers of the clock. There 
are those that bloom at high noon, some 
through the evening, others in the wee 
small hours that tradition ascribes to the 
milkman. We can plan our pool to be at 
its loveliest through those hours of the day 
or evening when we have the most leisure 
to enjoy it. And lastly we must remember 
that waterlilies are extremely gross feeders. 
It seems almost impossible to give them 
too rich a diet, difficult to give them 
enough. 

The average American climate is par- 
ticularly conducive to success with water- 
lilies. Where several varieties may be 
used, it is possible to have bloom in the 
open water garden from late April until 
well into October, though the hardy group 
are less regular during hot spells, while the 
tender varieties come into bloom slowly 
through cool periods. It is to the hybrid 
strains that we look for the fall flowers. 
Each blossom opens usually from two to 
seven successive days or nights, then de- 
scends into the water to ripen its seed. 
Well-grown plants will produce a new 
flower every one to three days. 

Waterlilies reward us in proportion as 
we approach their natural growing con- 
ditions in the garden. They will accept 
less, but it is wise to know their real 
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the Caffeme 


HERE is a pure coffee without 
caffeine. It is a delightful blend. 


You have never known a finer 


flavor or aroma. 
Kaffee Hag. 


The name is 


No one need stint this coffee, no 
one need omit it. All the possible 
harm is removed in the caffeine. 


Not a substitute 


Kaffee Hag is nota substitute for coffee. 
Nor is it a queer coffee. It is a happy 
blend of the finest coffees grown. 
Before we roast it, we open the 
pores of the raw coffee bean and re- 
move the caffeine. That is all. Nota 


flavor is disturbed. 


Caffeine adds no delight to coffee. 
It has no taste or odor. Expert tasters 
cannot discover its removal. 

The stimulation of caffeine does 
not come until two hours after drink- 
ing. So you don’t miss that. All 
quick bracing effects remain. 


Caffeine-free 


But Kaffee Hag is caffeine-free. All 
may drink it to their heart’s content. 


Children may enjoy it. 
drink it at night and 
sleep. 

Somebody at every 
table needs it. All would 
be better if they drank 
it. Millions of homes 
have adopted it. 

Let us show you what 
it means to you and 
yours. This coupon 
with 10c will bring you 
a 10-cup test—a quarter- 
pound. Clip it now. 








One may 





MAIL THIS TODAY TO: 





10 Cups 





KAFFEE HAG 


for 10c 





1760 Davenport Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 





Just as falling snow 
purifies the atmosphere 


so melting ICE purifies air 
in the refrigerator 


VER step outdoors early some 
morning, just after a snowstorm? 
Remember the exhilarating sense of 
buoyancy and freshness that came with 
every breath of the cool, crisp air? 


It is a scientific fact that falling 
snow washes from the air much of the 
dust and soot, the floating dirt parti- 
cles, and other impurities, leaving the 
air purer and cleaner. 


In the same way, melting ice 
“washes” the air in a refrigerator— 
sweetens and purifies it. The circulat- 
ing air picks up the odors and im- 
purities and takes them to the ice 
chamber, where they are deposited on 
the melting ice film and carried off 
down the drain. The circulating air 
also carries off the excess moisture 
arising from the foods. It takes 
melting ice to do this. 
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Ice always works automatically. 
When the air is warmer, the ice melts 
faster and thus keeps the temperature 
just right; when the air is cooler, the 
ice melts more slowly but maintains 
the same cold. The air is always kept 
moving. The cold surface of the ice 
is always fully exposed to the circulat- 
ing air. All that is necessary is to keep 
the ice chamber well filled. 


Get this booklet by Dr. “Pennington 
“Why We Refrigerate Foods” 


This interesting booklet by Dr. M. E. Pen- 
nington, Home Refrigeration Expert, tells 
the housewife not only what to do about 
the care of food in her home, but also the 
scientific reasons. It is very practical in its 
hints and suggestions and fascinating in its 
account of the molds, yeasts, and bacteria 
which germinate in perishable food and 
affect, first its flavor and then its nutritive 
value. Sent free to anyone on request. 
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As the ice melts, it causes the air to circulate, picking up the odors 
and impurities and taking them to the ice chamber, where they 
are deposited on the watery ice film flowing down the drain. 


MAIL 


THIS 


COUPON 





Name 


National Association of Ice Industries (21) 
163 W. Washington Street, Chicago 

Please send free your booklet, ““Why We Re- 
frigerate Foods.” 





Street 


City 








163 WEST WASHINGTON 


STREET, CHICAGO 


















































































































Blades are hollow 
ground like a fine 
razor. Super-keen 
cutting edge will stay 
sharp. 

Made of high carbon 
steel throughout, 
Remington Shears 
will not bend or break. 


Both blades have same 
hardness, which pre- 
vents one blade from 
cutting the other. This 
gives shears longer life. 















Cut easily and evenly 
all the way to the 
point. 

Extra-heavy nickel 
plating gives hand- 
some, permanent, 
rust-proof finish. 


Wide handle loops in- 
sure comfort, light in 
weight—won' t fatigue 
the hand. 


Screw threads 
will not strip, 
blades stay tight 
and in perfect 
cutting order. 
Loose blades 
will mot cut. 














72-inch size 
Price 


$1.80 










A woman who sews asks: 
“How can I cut clean and straight 
through sheer fabric?” 







Easy enough! Use Remington Shears— 
the only hollow-ground shears—an ad- 
vantage which gives the blades such 
super-keenness as to enable the user to 
cut clean and straight through any fabric, 
whether heavy or light. 


Remington Shears are for those who 
want the finest. Made by the Remington 
organization—over 100 years old— 
whose pocket knives are the accepted 
standard of quality and value. 

At hardware, cutlery, and department 

stores. Easily identified by the Reming- 

ton trade-mark stamped on every pair. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
Established 1816 

New York City 


& Remington, 


© 1928 R.A. Co. 


25 Broadway 


























“The Best 
Dressed Girl 
In Town’ 


“*My FRIENDS are constantly ad- 
miring my clothes and wondering 
how I manage to dress so well on a 
small income. They just can’t be- 
£, lieve that I do my own sewing, for 
my clothes never have a home-made 
look. It’s really fun making dresses 
now that the Woman's Institute has 
shown me all the secrets of design- 
ing, cutting, fitting and finishing.”’ 

No matter where you live, you 
too can learn how to make all your 
own clothes in the very latest 
styles, for a half of store prices. 
The Woman’s Institute will teach 
you right at home in spare time 
just as it has taught 250,000 
other women and girls. 


Mail cou- 
on for 
ree Book- 

let which tells all about 
the Woman’s Institute 
and explains how you 
can have more and 
prettier clothes and 
earn $20 to $40 a 
week as a dressmaker 
or milliner. 











WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 38-C, Scranton, Pa. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy 
of ‘* Making Beautiful Clothes’’ and tell me how I 
can learn at home the subject I have marked below. 


(1) Home Dressmaking O Millinery 
J Professional Dressmaking [() Cooking 


Name 














DELIGHTFUL EASTER GIFTS 


NAME stamped in Gilt letters on Pencils and Case—FREE. 
Quality Lead Pencils, made by Eberhard Faber, in all Set; 







No. 1--Six Pencils (assorted polishes) in genuine Leather Coin Pocket 
Case with NAME engraved on each pencil and Case.-75 cents. 

















2p o> ar 


No.H-Three ae roe | ishes) Name Engraved-Fancy box-25cts. 


—— 






P 
No.6--Box of Six Pericils-45 cents; No. 12--Box of Twelve--65 cents 


Order oy No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order 
Prices include Parcel Post. For Guaranteed Delivery add 10 cents. 


BALLARD PENCIL CO. 4; 10.,250 W. 54 st 
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desires, and then to fulfill them as closely 
as our individual conditions will permit. 

Whether the pool be ambitiously made 
of reénforced concrete walls and cement 
bottom, or a single half barrel set into the 
ground, the soil compost will be the same— 
rich alluvial soil in the rare instances when 
it can be obtained, otherwise a good gar- 
den loam mixed with one-half its bulk of 
well-rotted cow manure. This may be 
further enriched by the addition of a small 
quantity of bone meal. In the tubs this is 
filled into the bottom to the depth of nine 
or twelve inches and covered with a shal- 
low layer of sand to keep the manure from 
rising to the top. This may also be done 
in larger pools, but it tends to cloudy wa- 
ter, and the more usual custom is to build 
wooden boxes of the proper size for the 
varieties used, and to then fill these and 
place them on the bottom. 


Containers for Tubers 


HEN plantinginanatural pond, splint 

baskets are ideal soil containers for the 
hardy varieties. As the plants establish 
themselves and spread, the baskets fall 
apart and allow them more room. The 
crown of the tuber is placed on a level with 
the surface of the soil, and if tender vari- 
eties are used, generally speaking, they 
should be within six to ten inches of the 
water surface for greater warmth. Hardy 
varieties must, however, be set below the 
line of actual ice in the winter. There is 
some variation in varieties, and when pur- 
chasing, it is wise to ask the preference for 
the particular waterlily. If this preference 
is more shallow than the pool, the box or 
basket may be raised upon a stone or a 
block of wood weighted down. One foot 
of water is usually sufficient. 

The hardy varieties are left undisturbed 
for two or three years except for the addi- 
tion of fertilizer from time to time. The 
tender night-blooming ones are lifted be- 
fore danger of frost and potted off in sand 
that will allow them to dry off slowly, but 
not to become desiccated. The tender day 
bloomers are usually allowed to die off 
each year, as the carrying over and restart- 
ing process involves drying them off in 
midsummer. If there is any means of 
growing either the day or night tender va- 
rieties in heat through the winter, large 
bloom-filled plants may be transferred and 
will continue blooming through the winter 
provided the ball of earth is from 
one to two feet in diameter. In 
general, I would recommend 
the hardy varieties to the 
garden maker, with per- 
haps an experiment with 
some one tender form 
that may particularly 
appeal. 

Various species re- 
quire considerably differ- 
ing amountsof space, both 
in water surface and in the 
root containers. Generally 
speaking, a box three to four , 
feet square and twelve inches 
deep will hold three of the smaller varie- 
ties or one of the moderately vigorous. Not 
léss than fifty square feet of water surface 
has been advised for such a planting; but 
Nymphaea marliacea chromatella, N. 
rubra and N. tetragona have flourished 
throughout an entire summer in a pool 
only four feet square. This is intensive 
gardening, but sometimes necessary with 
conditions as we find them. For best re- 
sults, do not overcrowd the lilies. 

For the tub pool, Nymphaea tetragona, 
frequently listed in catalogues as N. pyg- 
maea, and its variety helvola, called the 
Yellow Pygmy, are particularly adapted. 
N. marliacea chromatella and N. m. rosea, 
the yellow and the rose Marliacs, may also 
be used to advantage, though larger. 

The tender N. capensis zanzibariensis 
(N. zanzibariensis) can be used in the 
small pool. It is to this we turn particu- 
larly for our blues, as the hardy water- 
lilies seem lacking in good garden varieties 
in this shade. This is commonly open from 








eleven in the morning to five in the after- 
noon, and is the darkest of the blues. A 
lighter form is found in its variety azurea, 
as well as a pink in rosea. These two latter 
open somewhat earlier in the morning. 
Even better, but requiring a little more 
room, is N. pennsylvania, a cross of zan- 
zibariensis with the blue lotus of the 
Nile—N. caerulea. This is also tender, 
and opens from eight in the morning until 
five at night. 

A good hardy dwarf pink is found in N. 
laydekeri rosea, a hybrid that opens about 
eleven in the morning. William Falconer 
is a bright garnet of similar parentage, but 
requiring more room for its larger size. 

While there is a fairly wide choice of col- 
ors for the pool nowadays, we must remem- 
ber not to plant too many lilies for the 
water area available. Some open expanse 
of water must be left in order to give the 
most pleasing effect. 

For a larger pool, Gladstone, a cup- 
shaped large white bloom, and W. B. 
Shaw, a fragrant rose pink, are both very 
good. These are hybrids with N. odorata 
parentage and need very close to ten feet 
of space between plants. Aurora opens 
a soft rosy yellow that gradually turns to 
deep red by the third day; and Comanche, 
an amber and red, is one of the first to 
bloom and the longest to continue flower- 
ing among the hardy waterlilies. These 
two latter are among the newer varieties 
and are moderately vigorous. In general, 
for the garden pool, the Marliac varieties 
will be found satisfactory in size, in price, 
in bloom and in hardihood. 


Night Bloomers 


TURN to the tender night bloom- 
ing varieties for the garden that lures 
us in the evening. One point to watch here 
is the color. The majority of those offered 
are in shades of red, many very deep and 
dark, beautiful in themselves, but incon- 
spicuous by moonlight, though they make 
good cut flowers for interior evening deco- 
ration. These gardens of the moon count 
only their white blooms, or those nearing 
white, and their fragrance. While Frank 
Trelease is a glowing flower, the beauty of 
its dark crimson petals is lost in the shad- 
ows. Nymphaea lotus dentata and its still 
larger varieties, magnifica and superba, 
are showy in the silver light. Nymphaea 
bisseti is a little more retiring with its 
blooms of rosy pink. These are all large 
plants that should have several feet to 
each tuber. The light pink Kew- 
ensis is a little smaller and a 
better choice for the cur- 
tailed pool. 
For house decoration, 
waterlilies may be cut 
and floated in a bowl. 
They willopenand close 
regularly for several 
days, and consequently 
day or night blooming 
varieties should be chosen 
to suit the occasion. True 
waterlilies are Castalia, and 
the term Nymphaea belongs 
to the yellow pond lilies. This dis- 
tinction is so-rarely recognized in cata- 
logues and gardens, it has been ignored here. 
There are not many pests that disturb 
waterlilies. Occasionally the leaves scorch 
and crumple, due to a fungous disease. 
Bordeaux mixture, diluted to one-half its 
usual strength and finely sprayed, is the 
remedy for this. Frogs or hand picking 
with a lamp trap must be used if a leaf 
cutter should really make serious inroads. 
For the rare leaf miner, should he ever 
arrive, spray finely with kerosene emulsion 
at a time when the flowers are closed. If 
aphids swarm, ladybugs will soon rout 
them. None of these things are very likely 
to occur. A more usual pest is mosquito 
larve from the surface of the water. They 
will not trouble the waterlilies, but they 
do trouble the human visitors to the gar- 
den. A few goldfish will see that they 
never have an opportunity to hatch. All 
in all, given food and water and sunlight, 
waterlilies are singularly competent to 
care for themselves. 
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Corns* 
Lift Off — No Pain 


One touch of “Freezone” 
puts the corn to sleep, then 
shortly it loosens up and 
comes right off! Doesn’t 
hurt one bit. So easy, really, 
you'll laugh! 

Hard corns, soft corns, 
corns between the toes and 
foot callouses—all yield to 
“Freezone”. 

Why suffer? Get a bottle of 
“Freezone” today at any drug 

store. Costs only a few cents. 
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ree <i NYE Burn or 
this with Explode 
Benzine, 


Naphtha or 
Gasoline, 






For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE & NON-EXPLOSIVE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 





Send for free booklet: 


ALL ABOUT “RINGS” 
and How to Avoid Them 


Also many important uses. 
Carbona Prod. Co., 302 W. 26th St., N. Y. C. 


20c 30c 60c & $I Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 

















| ee BRYANT Maternity 
Clothes enable you to 
dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby comes as well. 
Latest modes, designed 
to.conceal condition and 
provide for expansion. 


Style Book FREE 


Style Book free, showing 
latest styles in Dresses, 
Coats, Skirts and Corsets 
for Maternity Wear. Also 
Apparel for Baby. Send. today. 





















fane Rryant 442222 NewYork 
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A Message in 


the interest of better 





NR a CT 


Every straight haired woman or child 
of the cultured class is anxious to have 
a wave or curl in her hair. 








Nature, having been negligent in its 
provision, the permanent hair wave has 
become a matter of current topic. 


Most women have had a permanent 
wave on their hair, some once, others 
more often, while a few depend upon 
it entirely because permanent wav- 
ing has always been successful 
with them. Many, however, have 
found it unsatisfactory and have hoped 
for improved, more scientific methods. 


What is their common objection? Is 
the treatment painful or the result 
detrimental rather than beneficial? Is 
their hair, instead of being loosely 
or tightly undulated — whichever 
they may have desired — frizzy and 
brittle? All of these, indeed, are the 
common objections. 
































































it is as though your hairdresser were 
waving your hair while she is blind- 
folded. Regardless of her experience, 
she cannot ‘‘see’’ the inside of your 
a hair. You should expect at least 
ra that the same precaution be used on 
your hair as the oculist uses when 
prescribing for your eyes. An opera- 
tor who is too disinterested to learn or 
so unscrupulous as to ‘‘simply take a 
chance’’ is surely unworthy of your 
patronage. 













‘vy Your 
Hairdresser Blindfolded 


would you then permit her 


to wave your hatr? 








Once women realize this fact, they 
will not trust the permanent waving 
of their hair to untrained hands. You 
have always been willing and are will- 
ing now to pay for the best, the safest 
method of permanent waving — you 
have always been willing to pay for 
the improvement of your appearance 
—but you want to be assured of its 
success, in advance! 


If you have denied yourself the ad- 
vantages of a permanent wave because 
of the drawbacks under the old sys- 
tem; if you have foregone its obvious 
advantages rather thari take chances, 
then you will appreciate the importance 
of this message. 





Differences in Flair Textures 


But these objections need not exist 

at all. The first complaint indicates an untrained operator 
because a trained operator at this work can at all times 
wave hair permanently with as much comfort to 
the patron as in the giving of a marcel wave. The 
second objection existed until the question of hair tex- 
tures was solved, thanks to the enormous research and 
inventive work done in this field by Mr. Charles Nessler 
—the world’s foremost authority on human hair, its 
growth and textures—and the original inventor of per- 
manent waving. 


Testing of Flair Essential 


It is now recognized that human hair must be divided into 
at least ten groups of varieties and that each of these 
groups must be treated differently. It is a recognized 
fact that the groups react differently to the chemicals 
used in permanent hair waving. Or in other words, a 
formula that benefits one patron’s hair and waves it beau- 
tifiily may be destructive to another’s. That is why it so 
oft-n happens that the same person who waved Mrs. X’s 
hair so beautifully, perhaps turned her sister’s hair into a 
shipeless frizz, although the identical means were used 
and the same care taken. 


Bu: the fact that these improvements exist is no as- 
Suiance that each patron gets the benefits of them un- 
less the patron herself insists, for the good of her hair, 
that a test is given. No woman who values her hair 


7 y 7 7 


580 Cfifth Avenue 


and her appearance should submit blindly to a hair- 
dresser’s assertion of being experienced. Women 
should demand that their hair be tested in advance of 
the waving, to determine in which of the ten groups 
of varieties their hair belongs. Without that information, 





Women should demand that their hair be tested in advance 
of waving” — on the Hair Text-o-Meter (shown above ), 


SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF HAIR SCIENCE 7 7 7 » 


Permanent Wave Division 


: 7 


New York City 


iil Let the Society Help You 
These warnings are issued by the 
members of the Society for the Advancement of Hair 
Science as an act of self-protection. The membership 
is national and every hairdresser who does permanent 
waving and passes an examination of its Board is eligible 
for membership; neither money nor pretense will assist 
them. Qualifications, alone, and obedience to the Society’s 
regulations are essential. Every patron’s hair must be 
tested in advance by the Hair Text-o-Meter, recently 
invented. Then, sample curls must be waved on each 
patron’s head. 


Because of the skill of its members and its rigid regulations, 
the Society guarantees that the public wi'l get complete satis- 
faction in any work undertaken by one of its members. The 
Society directs you to the shops of its members and in- 
vites correspondence from the public on the subject of 
permanent waving. It will appreciate complaints in all 
cases of suspected misrepresentation or negligent per- 
formance of duties. 


The headquarters of the Society for the Advancement 
of Hair Science are at 580 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
A resident expert is in attendance to render personal ser- 
vice to all who write for information or advice. 
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Society for the Advancement of Hair Science 
PERM, WAVE Div. 


) 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me your booklet and the names and addresses 
of resident members of your Society, in my city. 


Name 





Street. 








City. = lew! 
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He likes 
a rub-down 


There is a roughish, soft texture to 
Boott Towels that makes men like 
them for the brisk rub-down after the 
bath—or for use on the face after 
shaving. Boott Towels are mighty 
absorbent and keep looking so bright, 
snowy-white after many launderings. 

The housewife usually buys them 
in packages of six. If your dealer does 
not carry them, send 25 cents (stamps 
or check) for a full-sized towel. 
Dept. L-3, Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Also Makers of Boott Toweling and Boott Scrim 
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Whether you have stationary tubs or not, 
you need these Handy Portable Tubs in 
your laundry. Just right for any washer. 


Large easy rolling casters permit moving 
anywhere. Work is always within reach—no stoop- 


ing or lifting. Curved bottom makes tubs self-clean- 
ing, and also quick and easy to drain through brass 
drain-cock. WVelvet-smooth rounded corners and 
edges. Strongly constructed throughout. Durable 
and pleasing waterproof gray finish. May be used 
singly or in pairs. When not in use, provide a con- 
venient place for storing soiled clothes. Sold by 
most electrical, hardware and department stores. 
Write for folder fully describing this home necessity. 


The Celina Manufacturing Co., Celina, Ohio 
C=) 


Handy Portable Laundry Tbs 
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SMARTEST SHADES IN 
e Y © e 

Corticelli Silks 

Sie BZ Feccinating designs, 


ous quality always in 
Corticelli Dress Silks. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you the new spring prints. 
Corticelli’s name is your 
guarantee of beauty and 
utmost quality. Spool silk 
makes a strong, smooth 
seam and nicely fitting 
garments. 


FREE SAMPLES 


of latest dress silks sent 
on request. Corticelli 
Silk Co., 63 Nonotuck 
St., Florence, Mass. 






Makers of Corticelli 
and Brainerd & Arm- 
strong Spool Silks, 
Corticelli Dress Fab- 
rics and Women's 
Fine Silk Hosiery. 














would have sold for—had there been one 
for sale near that location. So the Mc- 
Cormicks bagged two birds with one 
move; they secured a lot where no lots 
were available, and they got a house for 
practically nothing that, when made over, 
more than cut in two what would have 
been the price for a new house similar to 
their completed remodeled job! After 
studying the floor plans and the pictures 
of their new house, you will be amazed to 
hear that it actually cost less than thirty- 
five hundred dollars to remodel the old 
house that the original owners had thrown 
in as a liability rather than an asset with 
the McCormicks’ 
lot. In other 
words, when your 


Theres Fun in Remodeling 


(Continued from Page 27) 


the two front facades, before and after, it 
hardly seems possible that these two 
houses ever so much as lived in the same 
block. The MeCormicks had in their 
minds just the type of house you see. 

The three.main features that make the 
remodeled house so emphatically different 
are the new sun room, the absence of any 
porch, and the elevation of the ground 
level to within a few inches of the thresh- 
old. The latter feature, coupled with the 
artistic sweeping roof line in front, took 
away the sticking-up sore-thumb aspect 
of the original, and properly pulled the 
new dwelling down to the ground. 

The matter of 
porches is an 
important one. 





imagination has 
feet to keep it in 
contact with the 
earth, it pays to 
remodel —in 
more ways than 


(Gosts 


F THE re- 

modeling job 
is completely 
planned prior 
to commencing 
work, and a con- 
tract let for the 
job, a systematic 
going-over of all 
possible contin- 
gencies should be 
made. 

The first con- 
sideration — and 
aconstant one during the planning—is that 
of how much money is available for the job. 
To put more money into a place than the 
head of the family can see his way clear to 
paying is foolhardy. One’s remodeled home, 
under such conditions, is really not a pleas- 
ure. It isa worry. I have a friend who, 
after having had her house remodeled 
without a tight enough grasp on the cost 
of the job, was hard put to it to meet the 
payments. But for one thing, which was a 
foolish thing at that, she would have gotten 
nothing but worry from the new house. As 
it was, the ridiculous object was a constant 
prod to her always delicious sense of hu- 
mor. It was the name of her house tacked 
toa front-lawn tree. But why The Pelican, 
friends would puzzle. ‘‘The size of the 
bill!’ she’d chuckle. 

Whether you buy a new old house, or 
remodel the one you are living in, it would 
be wise to make a floor-plan drawing of the 
different floors. For example, let’s take 
the McCormicks’ house. The two first- 
floor sketches will illustrate my point. In 
the before sketch, as shown, the rooms are 
indicated as they actually were. Now, in 
addition to the before sketch with the 
rooms showing, you should make a sketch 
with just the outside walls and the inside 
bearing partitions showing. A bearing par- 
tition is one that carries the weight of the 
upper-floor joists, and maybe an upper- 
floor partition which is directly over the 
one downstairs. These bearing partitions 
should not be removed. You will notice 
the before sketch shows a partition be- 
tween the sitting room and the parlor, and 
that in the after sketch this partition is 
gone. The reason this partition was not a 
bearing partition is because the second- 
floor joists—planks that hold the floor 
up—spanned the distance from the outside 
wall of the house to the top of the parti- 
tion between the hall and both the parlor 
and sitting room. In other words, the hall 
partition is the bearing partition, and 
consequently was not removed in the re- 
modeling of the house. 

The exterior of the McCormicks’ old 
house was utterly impossible. It needed 
to be altered completely. .By comparing 








The Attractive New Entrance 


Porches are such 
an emphatic 
architectural 
consideration, as 
far as the out- 
side of the house 
is concerned, 
that special 
thought should 
be put on them. 
TheMcCormicks 
eliminated en- 
tirely the front 
porch, and hid 
the side porch 
behind the sun 
room. In an- 
other case it 
might be well 
to preserve the 
porch, perhaps 
changing the col- 
umns and roof, 
or it might be 
advisable to keep one end or side of 
it and do away with the rest. 


Fireplaces, Floors and (losets 


EW folks build houses nowadays with- 

out fireplaces. None should. But the 
fireplace and its chimney must be judi- 
ciously and economically placed in the 
new scheme of things. If the old house has 
one, every effort should be called upon to 
make alterations such that they take ad- 
vantage of it right where it is. There is one 
precaution about old fireplaces that it 
would be wise to take, and that is to ascer- 
tain their fireproof characteristics. Old 
chimneys should be thoroughly cleaned 
and inspected for defects. There are 
vacuum-cleaning companies that do this 
sort of work without fuss or muss. In gen- 
eral, no wood of the house should be near 
enough to the fireplace to be affected by 
the heat. Of course the support for the 
hearth should be masonry, and the wooden 
form used to hold the concrete until it sets 
should not be left in place. Be sure of these 
things, for, though seemingly simple, they 
are important. 

Most old houses have floors unsuited to 
milady’s present-day desires. It may be 
necessary to refloor some of the rooms. 
This is easily done, but is not to be done 
until after the other inside work is practi- 
cally all finished. All plastering work must 
certainly be completed before any new 
flooring is laid. 

Has the old house enough closets? Or 
too many? Are they narrow and dark? Is 
there a good place for linen? Before the 
plans are finally O:K.’d it would be well 
to scratch your head over this line of 
thought. It’s easy enough to plan closets 
ahead, but not so easy to add them after- 
ward. And while on the subject of closets, 
the new idea of making one room serve two 
purposes, by installing a bed in a closet, is 
worth consideration. The types and 
models of these closet beds available nowa- 
days are so attractive, or so inexpensive, 
that it would seem almost a shame not to 
take advantage of at least one of the 
clever outfits. 














smart New Negligee—this Breakfast Set— Curtains 
Door-stop—as shown on cover of our newest Sewing 
Book, No. 18. Full instructions. Also over 100 new, 
original ideas for dresses, lingerie, accessories (sleeves, 
hats, collars, bags), things for children, porch furnish- 
ings, novelties, etc.—all illustrated and all using 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


This comes in three qualities of Silk, Lawn, Cambric, 
Percale, Gingham and Chambray. Also the new Mercer- 
ized Nainsook, ‘‘fast to every use,”’ in six-yard lengths. 

° 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
WRIGHT'S for this book [out March 1] and a three-yard 


| sample of tape in fast color Percale in any one of 
BIAS FOLD TAPE the following colors: Yellow, Lavender, Linen, 







Old Rose, Gray, Pink, Light Blue, Copen, Nile, 
Orange, Emerald, Reseda, Gold, Yale Blue, Tan, 
Peach, Red, Brown, Navy. Also Black and White. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
Dept. 108 Manufacturers Orange, N.J. 


It turns itself 
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LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Nearly a century old, is the most 


widely known and most popular 

sauce in the world. Wherever the 

banner of civilization has been 

raised you will find it an estab- 
lished favorite. 


Write for our free recipe booklet. 


Lea & Perrins, Dept. A, 235 West St., N. Y. 








Your Wall Decorations 
Easily displayed when you use 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Harmonize with any color 
To hang up all heavy things, use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
10/7 pkts. Everywhere 


Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 

















Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


smart line of Dress Goods, Silks, 
Wash Fabrics— Handkerchiefs, 


Dept. C-29, 573 Br 








Women “go wild’’ cover this 


Fancy Goods. Easy sales, big 
repeat trade. Liberal commis- 
sions and bonuses. Men and wo- 
men, fullorspare time. 1000 sam- 
ples furnished. Write quickly. 


The National Importing Co. 
ay, N.Y. C 






















provided. 





working outfit and employment service. Write today. 





Ma CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
428 EVENING STAR BL 


DG __ WASHINGTON 0. C 


<2) Big Profits in Cand Making! 


: 3 P Alice Bradley, famous teacher, »hows 
° just how to make her “APPROVED” } ome- 
Made Candies. Money back guaranteed. 
Work sheet formulas, equipment, |)0xes, 
adv. cards, full selling plans—ever) ‘hing 
ake money after 1st Lisson! 










. ‘ Write today for free “work sheet” on Fl DGE. 
American School of Home Economics, 847 E. 58th St., Chicago 


Earn$20to$50a week retouching photos—men or wo'1en. 
No selling or canvassing. We teach you at home, tu 


craft Studios, Dept. D-9, 3900 Sheridan Road, C hicago 


ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 
FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.09 








city). Room, board FREE. 











CUT ME OUT 


tunity to make $5 or $10 a week extra in your spare time 








Winthrop Nurse Service, A6206 Winthrop, Chicago, 


EARN $25—$35 WEEKLY 
While Learning Nursing at Home 


and caring for invalids in fine Homes (your 


ill 


5 
| 


and mail me, with your name and address, to the | 
Curtis Publishing Company, 392 Independence Square, | 
Philadelphia, Pa. I will bring you full details about how | 
you, as our subscription representative, have an oppor- 


al 
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Before the floor-plan arrangement is 
completely settled, the matter of strictly 
modern heating and plumbing should be 
figured out to the last detail. Many 
old houses will have service pipes—gas, 
water and sewer—that should be com- 
pletely changed. This is especially so with 
water pipes. It is a bad investment to re- 
model a house and leave within the walls 
and floors old pipes that are corroded. 
Sooner or later there will be trouble, and 
expensive trouble too. Even the family 
health may be affected. Any experienced 
person’s advice is to install the longest- 
jasting material available. It won’t cost 
niany dollars more than just ordinary pipe. 
There is only the purchase price to con- 
sider, for the big item is labor, and the 
labor in either case is the same. 

Bathrooms, new ones or changed ar- 
rangements of old ones, call for new plumb- 
ing. There may be pipes in the partition 
you desire to eliminate. If so, the pipes 
will need to be changed to another parti- 
tion that will not be torn down, The aver- 
age old house will have one bathroom. Its 
fixtures probably will need replacing. 
Here, then, will be found a wide choice. 
Colors, and marbles, are entering into 
modern bathroom fixtures. Colored tiles 
are being used for walls and floors. Some 
lovely combinations are possible, and the 
old white glare of glazed-tile bathrooms 
will be gratefully missed. Linoleums, too, 
are to be had in attractive patterns and 
textures for bathroom use. 

A second bathroom will be worth four 
or five times its cost of installation. An 
old closet might be enlarged for the sec- 
ond bathroom. Much space isn’t needed. 
Spaces as little as five feet square are 
ample for fully furnished bathrooms. Al- 
though we moderns are progressing rap- 
idly toward the bathing grandeur of old 
Rome, our second bathroom doesn’t need 
to be as handsomely equipped as the main 
bath. Nevertheless, we do indulge in hot 
water oftener than every Saturday night, 
and an extra room won’t be out of order 
one bit, either for members of the family, 
guests, or a maid. 

The heating system, as well as plumb- 
ing, makes use of partitions. Warm-air 
systems have their ducts built right in the 
walls and partitions. Steam, water and 
vapor types of heating plants use pipes in 
partitions and between floors. Not only is 
it necessary to figure on the pipes and 
ducts, but also just where the registers or 
radiators will need to be placed, and if you 
want them there. Care now will save 
expense later. The interior decoration of 
a room may sometimes be limited by the 
location of radiators, if they happen to 
have been stuck in prominent places, as 
any honest plumber takes delight in doing. 

One semiphysical subject well handled 
by a woman is domestic electricity. She is 
especially adept at indicating the location 
of outlets for plugging in lights, flat irons, 
heaters, toasters, washing machines, per- 
colators, and the many other labor-saving 
devices. Equally efficient is she in select- 
ing the important locations for lights in 
the various rooms. Modern interior deco- 
ration depends quite a good deal upon the 
support of proper lighting. 


Bonneting the House 


{*ONSIDER the roof. Naturally its 
\~ kind will be more or less dictated by 
the general architecture, both before and 
after remodeling, and by the type of con- 
struction of the roof members. If the roof 
is Originally of shingles, and slate is con- 
templated for the remodeled job, will the 
roof supports be strong enough to carry 
the extra weight? Or, if a fireproof roof of 
prepared shingles is to be used, can they 
he laid right over the old roof with good 
results? If the roof rafters are in good 
condition, are heavy enough, and do not 
span too great a distance, then asphalt 
Shingles, or asbestos cement shingles, may 
be put on over the old roof. If asphalt 
shingles are used—like plumbing pipes— 
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me 


the very best should be selected. Some of 


_ thebetter-designed prepared shingles come 
“a thick butts, like wood shingles, and 


they create a shadow which breaks the 
monotony of a too-flat roof. 

Related to the roofing, and as important 
as the roofing itself, are the metal flash- 
ings, gutters; and so forth. These sheets of 
metal keep the roof from leaking at points 
that are particularly liable to leak. Obvi- 
ously, then, a metal should be used that 
won't rust. And the manner of putting 
these various metal parts of a roof where 
they belong is as important as the kind of 
stuff used. Each case of installation is pe- 
culiar to itself, and the architect will plan 
just how it should be done. There should 
bea guarantee that the roof won’t leak, and 
then, if you know the flashings are of cop- 
per, for instance, the future of the bonnet 
over your house is assured. The practical 
details and limitations figured out, how- 
ever, a woman may be of the greatest 
esthetic help imaginable, especially if she 
knows exactly the right sort of hat to 
wear and appreciates the disfigurement, to 
even a beautiful woman, of the wrong one. 

Of course, together with the shape of 
your remodeled house, the kind of exterior 
walls to face the public is important. 
There are several possibilities, each one 
moreor less controlled by the style of archi- 
tecture used. Old siding in good shape, 
for instance, can be reused right alongside 
the new, for it will all be covered with 
paint and therefore looks the same. Or the 
old siding may be left in place as is, and 
covered with a layer of wide shingles, an 
application of building paper having been 
tacked over the old surface first. Another 
disguise for the old walls is a veneer of face 
brick, or even common brick, if the archi- 
tecture of the house will warrant it. The 
brick house shown is an excellent example 
of this type of remodeling. One would 
never imagine this English house as hav- 
ing been evolved from a Midwestern post- 
Victorian affair. 

In addition to brick or wood exteriors, 
there is stucco. This material may be used 
in so many ways, and for so many pur- 
poses, that perhaps its use should be con- 
sidered first. And, with stucco, there is 
the added charm of being able to get a 
wider choice of color into the exterior. The 
two main features that make a stucco job 
good are, first, substantially applied good 
metal lath, and, second, adequate precau- 
tions that moisture cannot get behind the 
finished stucco work. Good workmanship, 
good materials, and intelligent application 
of the stucco, of course, are important 
adjuncts to a good job. 


Gonveniences, Gomforts and Golor 


HERE probably isn’t a housewife who 

can read but that she now and then 
thrills over the built-in and labor-saving 
equipment for household use. The laun- 
dry, the kitchen, in fact almost every por- 
tion of a house is possible of improvement 
with these modern conveniences. And, in 
the remodeling job, there is every chance 
in the world to take advantage of all these 
new gadgets. From the incinerator in the 
basement to the vacuum connections up- 
stairs, the only things to stop one from 
having everything are desire and cost. 
The dish-washing sink, the laundry ma- 
chines, dryers, built-in cupboards, closets, 
eating alcoves, beds, ironing board, and 
so on. 

Besides the built-in equipment, there 
is a chance for exercising your individual 
preferences as to wall surfaces. Texture 
and color; paint, plaster, paper, or other 
wall covering, there is a wide variety of 
choice. One general rule should not be 
forgotten entirely, and that is the floors 
should be darker than the walls, and the 
walls darker than the ceiling. 

One thing to remember while remodeling 
a house is that ‘Grandeur consists in 
form, and not in size ”” There are 
thousands of old houses, small, medium 
and large, scattered around in our towns 
that just need some fixing up by sympa- 
thetic folks. If they are ugly, they are at 
least better built than many of our modern 
houses, and will more often than not war- 
rant remodeling from the standpoint of 
the most conservative. 





Will He Bring #50 


| to YOUR Home? 


! T first reading of the 


—it may easily be true! 


Hundreds of our 
workers will en- 
joy $50.00 or 
more this month 4 












question above you may 


murmur, ‘‘No such luck.’’ But wait a minute 


If you will but ask us— 


today—we will promptly send you full details 
of three sure ways to profit: 


(1) Forwarding the renewals of 
a readers in your localit 
or The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Saturday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman; (2) securing 
new subscriptions, and (3) ac- 
cepting the orders of folks who 
desire to send subscriptions as 
gifts. 


No Experience 
Necessary 


If we could get together 
and talk this over, we 
could doubtless quickly 
convince you how easily 
you may win an extra 
$50.00 or more. As we 
cannot, do the next best 
thing and mail the cou- 
pon below. It will bring 
you, without charge, all 
the information and 
equipment you'll need to 
get started right away. 


Mail This Coupon 











or more. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
395 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send to me by first class mail everything I'll need to make an extra fifty 
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BURTON 


No matter how sore and sensitive your bunion 
may be—no matter how large the disfiguring 
hump—Pedodyne, the new marvelous solvent will 
; fi banish it like magic. Pain stops almost instantly — 
© 4 hump vanishes. Your very next pair of shoes may 
: . be a size smaller—often two sizes smaller. 

, ° Send your nameand address today. Just say “I 
+ Trial FREE want to try Pedodyne”’ and I'll arrange to 
» send you the full treatment totry. No obligation. Address— 

KAY LABORATORIES 

180 N. Wacker Drive, Dept. B-8, Chicago, III. 


Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women; all depart- 
ments, hotels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement. Our methods 
endorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 
BOOK. ‘Your Big Opportunity.’” LEWIS HOTEL 














TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room AS-597, Washington, D. C. 





ISCRIMINATING 
women have found 
that they are liberated from the 
worry of having bichloride of mercury and similar 
powerful but poisonous antiseptics in the home with 
children by using Tyree’s Antiseptic Powder—the 
remarkably efficient guardian of foie hygiene. It 
is strong enough to kill the most deadly germs, yet 
non-poisonous in itself. Cooling, soothing and heal- 
ing as well as effective. Will not irritate the most 
delicate membrane. Positively stainless, easy and 
economical to use. Conveniently packaged and 
wrapped always in blue tissue. Discriminating 
women demand it. 


Just Say * 


Jyce ANTISEPTIC POWDER 


wherever drugs are sold 


We will gladly send you a liberal trial package of Tyree’s 
Antiseptic Powder and our valueble booklet, ‘‘Feminine 
Hygiene’’, presenting facts every woman should know, 


on receipt of 10 cents (stamps or coin) to cover handling. 


J. S. TYREE, Chemist, Inc. 
Service Dept. BB, Washington, D. C. 
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ss erst coming of beaut to the bathroom, 





The charm of the new lavatory fittings is 
that of the masterpieces of the old-time silver- 
smith. Until now such beauty has been for- 
eign tothe bathroom. These fittings in different 
decorative treatments are priced separately. 


Bathroom Designed and Painted for 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. by Andrew Loomis 


Like a fairy tale reads the story of the en- 
chanting transformation of the bathroom 
from plainness to beauty. This story is 
simply told in pictures in the new book for 
home owners and decorators, “Standattd” 
Plumbing Fixtures for the Home’’ 


For forty years we Americans were so 
engrossed in making the bathroom the 
ultimate in utility that beauty was almost 
forgotten, except for an occasional osten- 
tatious carved tub leg and old-fashioned 
marble slab which topped the lavatory. 

Then “Standard” designers envisioned 
bathroom fixtures comparable in grace of 
line and proportion to the finest furniture— 
baths of sculptural-like beauty, lavatories 
with the charm of dressing-tables—fittings 
hand wrought in designs of rare distinction. 
They created new forms for these fixtures 
and fittings with complete disregard for 
the tradition of mere utility, but without 
sacrifice of sanitary principles. 


In these new forms eminent American 
painters have found the inspiration for 
bathroom designs of amazing originality. 
Full color reproduction of their oil paint- 
ings in the book, ‘“Standat'd” Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Home’’, will quicken you, 
too, to the new possibilities of beauty in 
the bathroom. A copy will be mailed on re- 
quest. The new fixtures are exhibited in 
“Standard” Showrooms in principal cities. 


In keeping with the trend to the increased 
use of color in home decoration, these and 
other “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures are 
made available in black and seven beautiful 
pastel colors, as well as white. 

‘ Prices of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
illustrated in the bathroom above, not in- 
cluding cost of installation: The Brighton 
Bath $233.00, The Templeton Lavatory 
$540.00, The Portal Dental Lavatory 
$60.00. (The Purimo Water Closet, not shown 
above but described in the book, $110.00). 


Standard Sanitary Wo. Co. 


PITTSBURGH 








\ “St andard” 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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parkling, healthful water 
from. BRASS PIPE 


URE, clear water is essential to your 
health. Physicians strongly recommend it 
for the health of your children. 

To insure the purity of your drinking water, 
your home should have Brass pipe. Brass can- 
not rust. Your water supply will flow from 
the faucets as pure and sparkling as when it 
left its mountain source. It will always be free 
from the danger of rust impurities and dis- 
coloration that you face when your plumbing 
system is equipped with corrodible pipe. 


Brass pipe costs only a small amount more 
than corrodible metals. And it never requires 
costly replacements. 


A house costing $15,000 can be equipped 
with Brass pipe at an additional cost, includ- 
ing installation, of about $75, as compared 
with the first cost of the best corrodible pipe. 
For safety, economy and life-long service use 
Brass pipe. 






























4 \ 
Write for a free 
copy of our book- 
let ‘‘Brass Pipe 
and Health.” 





COPPER t& BRASS 















RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


Bursting Corrodible Pipe Often Causes Serious Damage to Household Furniture. 
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‘““THAT ONE, ADAM!’’ 


Couldn't be “Neglect of Duty” 


ONSCIENTIOUS COP (to frantic father 
returning from a day at Coney Island with 
family of eight children): Hey, there! Stop! 

F. F.: What’s a matter now? 

C. C.: What have you done? 

F. F.: Nothing, officer. 

C. C.: Well, what’s the crowd following you 


for? 
What's New About That? 


A little dear is running around at night in 
the vicinity of Seneca Junction. 


—WNew York State Paper. 
Hiss-terical 


UDGE: What’s your name? 

PRISONER (stuttering): Sssssss —— 

JUDGE: Come, come, what is your name? 

PRISONER (still stuttering): Sssssss —— 

JUDGE (impatiently to officer who made the 
arrest): What is this man charged with? 

OFFICER: Well, your honor, since you ask, 
I’d say it was soda water! 


eMust’ve Been a Grand Old Party 


REPUBLICANS TRIUMPH 
Toss Girl Off Train 
—FPortland, Ore., Oregonian. 


Premeditation 


ACOs TRAINMAN: Madam, we just 
ran over a cat. 

OLD Lapy: How terrible! Was the poor thing 
on the track? 


TRAINMAN (sadly shaking his head): Oh, no, ma’am. The 


locomotive chased it up an alley. 





A quartet consists of four singers, each one of which 


thinks the other three can’t sing. 





eMust be a Setter 


AKE: What makes that dog howl so? 
JONES: Just laziness. 
JAKE: Does that make a dog howl? 


JONES: It does this one. He’s sitting on a cactus and is 


too lazy to get off. , 
Bought and Paid For 


ABARET WAITER (io guest scrawling on the tablecloth 
with his fountain pen: What are you doing that for, sir? 


GUEST: I’m adding on the couvert charge. 


—Elias Lieberman. 
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The Ofice Dog 





boil her out. 





1. Spinach placed over 
a hot fire will be- 
come chard? 

2. Celery is very often 
heartless? 

3. Healthy dough will 
be well bread? 

4, Half a doughnut is 
more nutritious 
than the hole? 

5. There are usually 
more than two 
seeds to a pear? 





Kookoo Kookery 


Are You Aware That —— 


6. Asparagus always 
expect good tips? 
7. A tablespoonful of 
pepper judi- 
ciously sprinkled 
will make every- 
one coffee? 
8. Artichokes never 
growlafterdark? 
9. Two beans are bet- 
ter than one? 
10. This information 
can do no harm? 
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cA Woman's Privilege 


it HERE did you go for your vacation?” 
““Nowhere. I had only two weeks and jp 

that time my wife couldn’t make up her mind which 

one of the Thousand Islands we should visit.’’ 


Hot Cama! 


iE WAS reported later in the day that her hus. 
band was on his way to the Hall of Justice to 
—San Francisco Examiner. 





The modern hero stops on a dark night and gives a perfect 
stranger a lift. 


«Maybe No Man Will 


Miss Cook will sing ‘If Any Man Come After Me.” 


—Church Notice. 





Like Returns 


AM: What’re you doin’ now, Jed? 


JED: Runnin’ a tractor plow fer ol’ Dave Hopkins. 


SAM: What does he pay you? 
JED: Twenty-eight dollars a month. 


SAM: Pretty durned poor pay. 
JED: Wal, I’m doin’ some pretty durned 
poor plowin’. 


The Life of a Goldfish 


N OLD-FASHIONED person, of former-day 

ways, 

Regarded some goldfish with sorrowing gaze. 

Quoth he, as he watched them advance and 
recede: 

““How cramped is the life that a goldfish must 

lead! 

With nothing to do and with nowhere to go, 

Small wonder their faces all register woe.” 


Remarked a young matron: ‘‘I’ll never agree. 
No smug little goldfish gets pity from me. 
A one-room apartment with excellent light, 








| With service and meals, is decidedly right. 


Hiscombined bathand parlor meetsevery need— 
How lovely the life that a goldfish must lead!” 
| —Arthur H. Folwell. 


No Farm Relief Needed 


T WAS such a pleasure to go back to the old 

home place this winter and find father and 
mother so prosperous and contented. Father 
was full of plans for sowing the north front 
room to early American glass in the spring and 
letting the parlor lie fallow for a year, taking 
what it will yield from a natural crop of spin- 
ning wheels and slat-back chairs. The agricul- 
tural experts predict a great season for farmers 
who plant plenty of chests of drawers and drop- 
leaf tables, so father was thinking of putting in 
a full dining room of them and asking the family 
to eat in the kitchen till after the next harvest. 


(Continued on Page 234) 








Goal Faéts 


EACHER: If coal were 
ten dollars a ton, and 
you ordered forty dollars’ 
worth, how much coal would 
be delivered? 
JOHNNY (thoughtfully): 
Three tons. 
TEACHER: Why, Johnny, 
that’s not right! 
JOHNNY: I know it ain’t, 
teacher, but most of them do 
it just the same. 


The Last Straw 


ROGAN: You won’t 
catch me working for 
Jones again in a hurry! 
HOGAN: Why not? 
GROGAN: On account of 
a remark he made. 
HOGAN: Remark? 
GROGAN: Yeah. Hesaysto 
me, ‘‘Grogan, you’re fired!” 








THE TORNADO’S WAKE. 
WILL TEACH 


WIFE (sternly): ““NOW, HENRY, I DO HOPE THIS 
YOU TO WEAR YOUR NIGHTSHIRT!”’ 
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HAVE YOU MET THIS WOMAN) 


IN YOUR COMMUNITY? 


She is doing a most interesting work that is changing the 
lives of many women to a more beautiful and more healthful 
expression of life 

















: 
How 
N your community, wherever you live, When the garment is completed the the Spencer Service 
there is a woman practising a profession Spencer Corsetiere adjusts it upon you. is brought 
so very modern that a name which accu- You will be amazed and delighted at the t 
rately describes it, has not yet been found instant change in your appearance. You nr 
for it. She is called a “Spencer Corsetiere,”” will feel years younger too, for the strain, 
but to call her a corsetiere describes her which gives you a sense of fatigue, will be 
profession as imperfectly as though you taken off the muscles of the back and ab- 
were to call an electrician a tallow-chan- domen. You will breathe deeper, for you 
dler, because both make and sell lighting will now stand erect, your circulation will 
for the home. be better, your skin clearer and your eyes 
Now the Spencer Corsetiere does take brighter. And best of all, spots or rolls of 
measurements from which corsets are made flesh will disappear at though by mages 
and fits these garments upon the individ- for your muscles will now be firmly in 2 
uals who are to wear them. But there her place. This has been the experience re- 
resemblance to a corsetiere ceases. And corded by thousands of women everywhere. 
there begins the important part of her Spencer foundation garments are not The S sii de p 
work which is so expressive of modern only unique in that each one is designed to can seg i ag iy of 
scientific research into health and beauty create ideal lines of beauty for the indi- your figure. 
that no name has yet been coined for it. vidual who wears it, but they also embody 
She is the trained representative of the the very latest fashion ideas, for Spencer 
Spencer Designers who were the first to Designers are in constant touch with the 
make a scientific study of the relation of fashion authorities in Paris. In this way 
posture to women’s health and the lines of you get the benefit of any new expression 
the figure. of the mode before it can possibly be re- 
The Spencer Designers have always produced in ready-made garments. 
created smart and beautiful foundation And best of all, the Spencer foundation 
garments to safeguard and express the garments are quite inexpensive. While 
natural lines of beauty of the figure, but so they are beii.g created in dainty brocades for 
inter-related is the question of beauty and society leaders who can afford the finest of ‘ 
health that they have also become the rec- street Costume by Hickson all things, they are also being made up in ee a ae 
ognized designers to whom medical author- sturdier materials for thousands of wage- acadd-ocaueneit sur fase. 
ities everywhere turn whenever a garment earning women who must stand all day in 
is needed to control post-operative or in- This study is then sent to the Spencer shops or factories. 
 hiieasiimarimmens ; Pengpers Call the Spencer Corsetiere. She can 
Through the Spencer Corsetiere this If the posture is faulty, allowing the tell you many interesting things about 
scientific skill and experience are placed at stomach to drop, or pouch out, or permit- how to keep young, and slim, and full of 
your disposal wherever you live, to help ting spots of fat to accumulate about the energy 
you overcome faulty posture, or safeguard waist-line or hips, a garment will be created ; 
your natural grace of figure. She comes to to restore the figure to its firm, youthful If you do not find her listed in your 
your home and makes a complete study of lines. In every case, the garment meets telephone book under “Spencer Corse- 
the lines of your figure, and the tone of the your needs and so could not be worn by tiere,”’ send us the coupon below. This 
muscles in the back and the abdomen. any other individual. will not obligate you in any way. 
WRITE TO ANNE SPENCER TODAY The Spencer Corsetiere shows 
Anne Spencer will give you personal advice you how to adjust your Spencer. 
free upon any problem you may have about pa § 
the control or correction of your figure. es : 


ENN OLE NNO LEN EN ELLEN 


March, 1928 


Anne Spencer 
c-o The Berger Brothers Co. 
(41 Derby Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me a free copy of your interesting illus- 


trated booklet, “The Way to Youthful Grace.” 
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Jold only 


through 
Spencer 


Corsetieres 


PENCER 


CORSETS, GIRDLES, BRASSIERES, BELTS, SURGICAL CORSETS 


@© 1928, The Berger Bros. Co. 





Do you want to make money? 
If you have a financial problem, Anne Spencer will Tue Bercer Broruers Company, New Haven, Conn. In Great Britain: Spencer Corsets, Lrp., Brrrannta Roan, BANsury, Oxon, ENGLAND 
tell you how you may make $100 to $250 a month. € 52 





Necessary training will be given you. et Lf 


ES LN SOI AOE OE: WE CREATE A DESIGN ESPECIALLY FOR YOU 
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| q : =m 7€-1ZVE 
the 


unrememben ed 


days of 
habyhood 





Prmeerspls turn back the years. 
F 


requent visits to your Family Pho- 
tographer will give your children and 
their children a heritage of memories for 
which they will be ever grateful —for 
which they will thank you at seven and 
| seventy-seven ! 
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Good photographers display this 
Mark of Membership and appre- 
ciate the high ideals and ethics of 

the profession 


HOLOGRAPHS 


: lve Lorever 


C Yo VISIT YOUR FAMILY PHOTOGRAPHER ONCE A YEAR GS 
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(Continued from 
Page 232) 


You should have 
seen father’s smile 
when he brought a dozen of his best Hitch- 
cock chairs out of the stock room for the 
family reunion, with two Windsor high 
chairs for the new babies. And he let the 
children use his best pewter porringers that 
will go on sale as soon as the touring starts 
in the spring. 

We used to worry about the old folks 
and how they were getting along, but since 
they have taken up intensive farming they 
are in better circumstances than any of us 
children. Mother says that if the moths 
do not get into her woven coverlids and 





she has one more 
good yearshe’s going 
to take father and 
go to the city for a 
winter so they can 
put up at a hotel and enjoy something 
modern once in their lives. 

It all depends on whether she can keep 
him from doing anything utterly foolish. 
Once in a while he takes a notion to try an 
uncertain and unprofitable crop, like small 
China dogs. If she can make him stick 
to corner cupboards and candle stands 
and make him keep rotating she says 
there is no reason why they shouldn’t live 
in comfort in their old age and not have 
to sleep in their own rope beds. 


— McCready Huston. 
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Chose Cannon lowels 

































































MAGINE going to housekeeping in fashionable New 
York at Madison Avenue and 46th Street. You 
would expect, naturally, to entertain the most prom- 
inent folk in the city; to be visited by wealthy and im- 
portant people from all over the United States; indeed, 
from all over the world. . . . What an amount of fur- 
niching, decorating, equipping you would have to do 
in a New York establishment like the Roosevelt. And 
hew carefully you would select each item—to make 
sure it was worthy of your guests and economical to 
us. in your great household. Even the buying of face 
towels, bath towels and bath mats would obviously 
be a very important transaction. The looks, the wear- 
in. qualities and the price would have to be entirely 
sa isfactory. 
for every use the Hotel Roosevelt chose Cannon 
towels. From the luxurious bathrooms of the royal 
suites with their glass-enclosed showers, to the Teddy 
Bear Cave, the children’s playroom, you will find 
quantities of snowy white, softly absorbent, luxurious 
Cannon towels. . . . Whether you do your own light 


CANNON 
LIGHTHOUSE 
turkish towel, 
pink, blue,gold, 
green, lavender. 


About $2.00. 






















Cannon SEa- 
GULL turkish 
towel, borders 
in pink, blue, 
gold, lavender. 
About $1.50. 


housekeeping in a studio apartment or have a country 
estate; whether your household consists of yourself, or of 
yourself, a husband and six children, with a retinue 
of servants—you ll be wise to follow the example of the 
Roosevelt in buying towels. For the same reasons you 
want them in your home, Cannon towels are used in 
most of the famous hotels in this country. 

One: They are good-looking. Decorative new designs, 
seagulls, whales, dolphins, sunfish, lighthouses, marmo- 
sets and flamingos in gay colors* give your bathrooms 
a most modern appearance. 

Two: They are extremely serviceable. Wash well. Wear 
well. Keep their looks, colors and texture. 

Three: They are a real economy. Prices are kept low. 
Cannon towels give the most towel value you can find 
for the money, 25c to $3.50. All kinds of towels, bath 
mats and bath sheets. In dry goods and department 
stores, everywhere. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth 
Street, New York. 


*Colors guaranteed absolutely fast. 
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Why are modern gums 
so tender and so frail ? 


The dental profession clearly and logically points out 


both the reason and the remedy 


iv you or any member of your family has suffered 
from troubles of the gums, you know how stub- 
born and destructive these ailments often prove to be. 


So, perhaps, there is welcome news for you in 
the findings of the eminent men who have so con- 
stantly studied these disorders. For they now offer 
us protection against this enemy. They point out a 
means to prevent and to defeat its ravages—a 
method, fortunately, as simple in its performance 
as it is effective in its results. 





How our diet. 


breaks down 
the health of 


Our gums 





Very logically, the dentists begin by getting at the 
cause of the difficulty. Why are soft and tender 
gums sw widely prevalent today? What makes 
““pitik tooth brush’ almost a national complaint? 


~~" The profession at large lays the blame at the doot 


of soft food—a viewpoint summed up by this ‘‘key- 
note’’ statement from the convention address of a 
gum specialist: 

“THE majority of us (the dental profession) would 
attribute the cause of dental disease primarily to modern 
diet.’ 


Soft food 


_ weakens gums \y 
by depriving N 
them of work 


For the gums, like all living tissue, need exercise 
and stimulation to speed an energizing flow of 
blood within their walls. And another investiga- 
tor briefly explains nature’s plan to accomplish this 
when he writes: 




















“THE rough, unprepared food of primitive man neces- 









sitated a vigorous and complete mastication, which 
meant that the vascular and nervous supply received 
continual stimulation.’ 











But our modern cuisine, with its soft, delicious 
foods, stripped of fibre and roughage, has defeated 
this plan. And, as if that were not enough, our 
national bad habit of hasty eating still further re- 
duces the amount of mechanical stimulation that 
our food yields to our gums. Dental writers do not 
mince words on this point, one of them, in a widely- 
quoted professional paper, putting it like this: 

“TAKE an ordinary dinner, for instance, from the soup 
to the sweets; if there were anything that demanded real 
mastication we should soon grumble at the cook. The 
habit of bolting food and the lessened mastication re- 
quired with our more elaborate dietary, supply the clue to 
many matters now engaging the attention of the pro- 
fession.”’ 




















Gums that are soft and weak, gums that bleed 
easily, or are tender to the brush—these are the 
common symptoms of gingival breakdown. They 
herald the approach of more stubborn, more dis- 
tressing troubles against which we must guard our- 
selves if we are to keep our mouths healthy and 
our teeth sound, white and strong. 





How IPANA 
and massage 
strengthen. 
tender gums 





Massage of the gums—with the brush or with the 
fingers—is the great restorative agent the dentists 
propose. For through massage we may renew the 
flagging circulation, bringing fresh vigor and health 
to the depleted tissues—a process which one prac- 
titioner outlines as follows: 


““ANOTHER striking feature of this (gum tissue) cir- 
culatory system is the effect produced by pressure . . . This 
will cause blanching of the gum tissue, and blanching is 
followed by ‘blushing’ due to the influx of arterial blood.” 














And it is so simple, this gentle frictionizing of . 








BRISTOL MYERS CO., Dept. S38, 73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Kindly send me a trial eS.» his: Sxinciasie 
tube of IPANA TOOTH 

. PASTE. Enclosed is a Adiien 
two-cent stamp to cover “SS sees 
partly the cost of packing 
and mailing. cs een aaa 





the gum tissues! You may easily perform it, twice 
a day, as you care for your teeth in the regular way. 


cia 





Your own 
dentist will 





Ask your dentist to explain to you the benefits of 
this massage, and its simple technique. 


And ask him about Ipana Tooth Paste, too. 
Thousands of the best dentists now order the ex- 
clusive use of Ipana, for the regular cleaning of the 
teeth as well as for the massage. For Ipana is a 
tooth paste of peculiar virtue for the gums. It con- 
tains ziratol, a healing and stimulating hemostatic 
long used by dentists to allay bleeding after extrac- 
tion and to invigorate the weakened tissues. 

If you wish to try a ten-day sample of Ipana, by 
all means send the coupon. It will bring you enough 
to prove Ipana's delicious taste and its remarkable 
power to clean and whiten your teeth. 

But do not be content with that alone. Learn, 
too, what Ipana can do for your gums. Get a full- 
size tube from the nearest drug store and use it 
faithfully, twice a day, for 30 days. Then you, too, 
will probably share the enthusiasm of the well- 
known authority who makes this statement: 


“ONE cannot help being 
enthusiastic when viewing 
the rapid improvements in 
the health of the dental 
tissues under artificial 
stimulation.” 




































